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By MILTON C. POTTER 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; President, Department of 


Supe rintendence, National Education Association 


CHOOLS and school authorities are urged everywhere to 

meet sympathetically the demands of appropriating bodies 
for the utmost efficiency and economy in all public activities. 
At the same time they should stand unflinchingly for the main- 
tenance of that educational service which helps to sustain morale 
and to increase understanding of the many difficult problems 
now confronting the American people. 

This country has millions of unemployed men and women 
whose spirit is threatened by idleness and deadly discourage- 
ment. For many of them the schools and their various exten- 
sion facilities are essential agencies for combating these tenden- 
cies. Otherwise children would be losing the opportunities which 
we all owe them, an obligation fully justified by the increasingly 
dificult demands upon an enlightened citizenship. 

The schools should make every effort to have the details of 
their budgets and activities thoroughly and intelligently studied 
and understood. 

Educational employees should continue to seek new and better 
ways of doing the necessary work at the least possible cost. 
Notable progress in this direction has been made. 

Salaries should be commensurate with those of other educa- 
tional professions. 

When millions of men and women, old and young, are at- 
tempting to equip themselves to get or to hold jobs, the schools 
should not be permitted to decrease effective service in technical, 
business and other vocational fields. When these and other 
millions are in greatest need of finding in our schools the only 
recreation they can afford for themselves and their children, and 
one of the few opportunities for retaining their faith in organ- 
ized society and its ability to emerge from the slough of despond, 
the schools must not fail to meet their traditional obligations 
to the nation. 
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Display Wires (If, 135) 

Distilling Apparatus (III, 442; IV, 
435) 

Distributing Panels for Electrification 
of Laboratories (IIIT, 63, 64) 

Distribution of Supplies 114 

Distributors of Educational Equip- 
ment (Sec. XIV) 433 

Domestic Science Departments [See 
Home Economics] 


or" 
4 





IVERSITY 


Doors and Door-Sills (II, 135; III, 
34, 35, 68) 

Dormitories 43, 50, 295 (III, 404, 
406; IV, 396) 


Dormitory Cafeteria Home KE 
nomics (Sec. VIJ) 288 
Downer’s Grove, Lll., Avery Coonley 


School (IIL, 291, 300) 

Drafting Rooms 41 (IV, 424) 

Drain Pipes, 118 

Dramatic Equipment in Schools and 
Colleges 217 (ill, 227) [See als 
Stage Construction | 

Dresden, Germany, Schools (III, 42 
43, 45) 

Drinking Fountains (I, 61, 63; II, 
62; III, 95, 96; IV, 98) 

Duke University (1, 23) 

Duplication Machines (IV, 382) 

Dusting 116, 117 

E 

Eating Rooms (IV, 76, 391, 393) 
[See Dining Halls; Cafeterias} 

Economy, Broad Problems of (Sec. 1) 
17 

Economy in School Administration 4, 


‘ 

Editorial Board of Advisors 16 

Etticiency in Design 31 

Electrical Equipment 326 (II, 39, 
141, 144, 269, 353; IV, 30) [See 
also Lighting |] 

Electricity, Cost of (1V, 173) 

Electrification Standards (III, 59) 

Elementary School Equipment, Ev 
lution of (IV, 285) 

Elementary Schools 28, 46, 58, 151, 
180, 207, 289, 290, 291, 328 

Engineering Buildings (1, 67; IV, 24) 

Engineering Departments (1V, 50) 

Equipment and Buildings for Physical 
Education and Play (Sec. V) 168 

Equipment Budgeting (lI, 30, IV, 
419) 

Equipment Costs 23 (IV, 163) 

Equipment, Educational, Distributors 
of (Sec. XIV) 433 

Estimates for Supplies 108, 109 

Evanston, Ill., Elementary Schools (1, 
251, 301; HI, 328, 357); High 
School 303-306 

Evening Schools for Foreign-Born (1, 
241, 246) 

Expansion, Broad Problems of (Sec. 
b>) UZ 

Expansion of College Plants (II, 348; 
IV, 21, 162, 309, 396, 418) 

Expansion of School Plants 19 (II 
S81; III, 167; IV, 66, 84, 319, 41 
419) 

Eye Defects, Classes for Childre: 
with (III, 322) 

F 

Fargo, N. Dak., Emerson H. Smith 
School (IV, 41) 

Far Rockaway, N. Y., High School 
(IV, 295, 296) 

Fences (Il, 2 - IV, 238) 

Ferry Hall School (Iv. 87) 

Field Houses (1, 193; Il, 202, 203, 
207, 215; III, 23:3 

Fieldston School (1V, 65) 

Filing Equipment 228 (LV, 306, 3 





79, 
382) 
Film Storage 210 
Financial Operation of Stadiums (IV, 


245) 

Financing of Schools 17, 21 (I, 31, 
76, 235; HH, 20; I, 20; IV, 20, 
25) [See also Bond Issues] 

Fine-Arts Departments (I, 101; II, 
93; III, 87; IV, 50) 

Finishes for School Furniture (III, 
321) 

Fire-Alarms 45 (I, 60) 

Fire-Escapes 44 (1, 57; III, 13) 

Fire Hazards in School Buildings 42 
(III, 13) 

Fire Protection for Educational Build 
ings 42 (I, 55; II, 156, 162; IV, 
58, 158, 396) 

Fisk University 344 

Floodlighting (IV, 204, 208) 

Floor Brushes 115 





Floor Plans 31, 33, 36, 48, 54, 55, 56, 
58, 119, 120, 170, 178, 209, 210, 
215, 219, 220, 222, 226, 231, 288, 
289, 290, 292, 299, 300, 303, 304, 
324, 333, 340, 342, 343, 345, 346 

Floors, Care of 115, 118, 123 (l, 
156; IV, 69) 

Floors, Structural Design and Finish 
of 175 (1, 48, 182; Il, 184; I, 
429; IV, 69) 

Florence, Ala., State Normal School 
(III, 165) 

Folding Doors (1V, 239) 

Foods, Care of (III, 402) 

Foods Laberatories 294, 298 (II, 328; 
Ill, 385) 

Football Fields [See Athletic Fields] 

Footlights (11, 39, 270; IV, 168) 

Forecasting School Population In- 
crease (I, 12, 28, 73; IV, 157) 

Foreword 4 

Forms for Approval of Building Plans 
(III, 22) 

Forms for Chemistry Storekeeping 

(III, 445; IV, 437) 

Forms, Estimate (of Repairs) (III, 
172) 

Forms for Estimating and Ordering 
School Supplies 109, 110, 111, 113 

Forms for Football Financial Receipts 
(IV, 246) 

Forms for Payroll and Wage Records 
(IV, 292) 

Forms, Requisitic ! and Store 
113 (III, 171) 

Forms for School Accounting (I, 236, 


238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243; IV, 
292) 
Forms for School-Maintenance Ree- 


ords (I, 145, 146) 

Forms for Scoring Schools 38 (II, 54, 
55, 142, 143, 144, 145) 

Forms for Scoring 
Sites (III, 21, 29) 

Fort Smith, Ark., Trusty El 
School (IV, 31) 

Frankfort, Germany, Friedrich Ebert 
School 31 

Fresno, Calif., High Schools (III, 59, 
60) 

Fuel Rooms (II, 137) 

Fuels for Heating-Plants (III, 78; 
rv, 82) 

Fume Hoods 327, 346 (I, 104, 299; 
III, 441) 

Functional Planning of School Build 
ings (Research Study) (IV, 28 
Furniture 117 (III, 298, 300, 321, 
378, 435, 436, 437, 438; IV, 285, 


306, 381) 


Selection of School 


ementary 


Garbage, Care of (IIT, 403) 

Garden Plans (IIT, 2 

Gardens (III, 206) 

Garfield, N. J High School 45 

Gary, Ind., Recreational Centers (I, 
195) 

Gas Stove, Care 


f (III, 40 


Geography, Equipment fot 9 

Geology Departments 323 IV, 50, 
429) 

German School Architecture 31 (III, 


41) 

Germany, Science Equipment in Ele 
mentary Schools 328 

Gilman Country Day School (IV, 60) 

Girard College (IV, 203) 

Glens Falls, N. Y., Broad St. Grade 
School (IV, 37) 

Grade Schools [See Elementary 
Schools ] 
Grammar Scl 
Schools] 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Burtor and 
Ottawa Hills Sehools (IV 174); 

jurton Junior High School (III, 
393, 394) 

Greenfield, Ohio, High School 29 

Greenhouses (11, 355; IV 429, 431) 

Greensboro, N. C., School Grounds De 
partment (I, 149) 

Grilles Over Foul-Air Duct Openings 
(IT, 138) 

Ground Plans 46, 141, 151, 152, 169, 
171, 179-181 


ols { See Elementary 


Index to Subjects and Places 


Grounds, Planning and Landscaping 
of (Sec. IV) 139 

Grounds f a University, 
(III, 169) 

Grouping of Buildings (I, 23, 66, 
118; II, 41, 56; Ill, 15; IV, 22, 
159) 

Gymnasiums (I, 168, 171, 173, 177, 
178, 193; II, 199, 204, 215, 221; 
III, 226, 228, 284, 287; IV, 72, 
170, 171, 237, 398) 

Gypsum Slab in Floor Construction 


(III, 46, 48, 49) 
H 


Halls [See Auditoriums; Corridors] 

Hamilton County, Tenn., Anna _ B. 
Lacey School (IV, 45, 210) 

Hancock, N. Y., Central School 53 

Handball Courts (III, 234, 235) 

Hand-Drying Machines (Il, 140) 

Hanover, Mass., High School (IV, 
200, 201) 

Harrah, Okla., High School 44 

Hartwick College (IV, 22, 23) 

Harvard University (III, 240, 241) 

Hawken School (IV, 61) 

Hayward, Calif., Union High School 
(IV, 244) 

Health Clinics (IV, 304) 

Health Education Units (III, 166; 
IV, 73) 

Hearing Conditions in Buildings (III, 
74; IV, 54) 
Heating Systems 175, 326 (I, 181; 
II, 136, 143; III, 77; IV, 90) 
Heidelberg, University of (III, 45) 
Hempstead, N. Y., Ludlum Elemen- 
tary School 28 

Henderson, N. C., High School (I, 
106) 

Hessian Hills School 35 

High Point, N. C., High School (I, 
112) 

High School Dean of Girls, Office Re- 
quirements of (IV, 91) 

High School Stadiums (IV, 245) 

High Schools 29, 39, 42, 44, 45, 150, 


173, 180, 217, 222, 227, 288, 289, 


Upkeep of 


990, 291 

High Schools, Catholic (I, 33; III, 
84; IV, 58) 

Holvoke, Mass., School Survey (IV, 
16, 17, 18, 19) ; West Street School 





(Iv, 43): Vocational School (IV, 
16, 413) 
Home Economics Building 297 


Home Economics—Cafeteria— Dormi- 
torv (Sec. VII) 288 

Home Economics Rooms and Depart- 
ments 291, 297, 329 (II, 328; III, 
3885: IV, 30) 

Homemaking Rooms and Equipment 
992, 297 (TIT, 312, 385; IV, 415) 

Hoods for Laboratories 327, 346 (III, 
441) 

Houston, Texas, Independe nt School 
District (IT, 84: IV, 294); Junior 
Hizh Schools (IIT, 394) 

Humidifying the Air of Classrooms 
(IV, 100) 

I 

Illinois, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College (IV, 416) 

Illinois, University of (IV, 161) 

Illumination of School Buildings 
See Lighting] 

Index Numbers, 
164, 167) 

Industrial Arts 331, 340 (IV, 416, 
419) 

Infirmaries (IV, 401) 

Insect Cabinets (ITV, 433) 

Insects, Protection Against 51 

Rooms (Music) 


Pupil-Station (IV, 


Instrument Storage 
24 

Insurance of School Property (1, 
IT, 156, 162; ITI, 176) 


Iowa University (I, 193) 


92 


J 


Jacksonville, Fla., Map Showing Popu 
lation Growth (I, 13) 
Janesville, Wis.. Wilson School (IV, 


47) 


Janitorial Ser I l 183) 
Jersey City N J Classroom 39 
Junior Colleges 1V 49, 76) 
Junior High Scl s 37, 179, 331 
K 
Kansas, University f 138 
Kindergartens and Kindergarten Equip- 
ment 47 (I, 24 44: II, 275; III, 
291, 312) 
Kingswood Scl Cranbrook 49 


Kinman Business University 231 
Kitchens 288, 306 (I, 280; III, 385; 


IV, 393, 395) 


Laboratories and Laboratory Equip- 


ment 293, / 18, 301 22, 325, 
326, 327, 8-330, 337 39, 344 
(1, 295, 29% I] 6, 343, 351; III, 
435, 439; IV, 431, 434, 8, 440) 


; 43 
Laboratory and Shop (Sec. VIII) 322 
Landscape Architects for University 
and School Projects, List of (Sec. 
XIII) 430 
Landscape Architecture and Planning 
138, 142, 143, 
149; II, 173, 177; Ill, 15, 164, 
198; IV, 197, 233) 
Landscaping and ul 
Grounds (Se 
Lantern Slides 210 
Laundries for % 
ties 119 (ll, ‘ge 
Lavatories 117, 17 I, 62, 64; II, 
61, 139; III, 296; IV, 99) 
Law Buildings (I, 18, 19, 22) 








Lawns, Care of 14 143 
Lawrenceville Scl 43 
Libraries and Libra Equipment 40, 


41, 50, 53, 214 8 (i, 249; Ii, 
91, 283; III, 206, 312; IV, 309) 

Library Auditorium Classroom 
Commercial Department (Sec. VI) 
907 

Lighting Fixtures and Standards (III, 
59; IV, 82) 

Lighting of Campuses and Athletic 
Fields (1V, 20 

Lighting of Classrooms 39, 208 (IV, 
82) 

Lighting of Dormitories 296 

Lighting of Educat 3s 

(I, 27, 37, 181, 229; 11, 286; III, 

1 5 } 22; 


3. 35, 36, 59, 68 Rs EV, 83) 
Lighting of | 1 Houses and Gym 
nasiums (II, 209 13; IV, 83) 
Lighting of Libraries 40, 41 (III, 

309) 
Lighting of I ind Shower Rooms 
175 


9 


ighting of Music Rooms 223 
ighting of Shops (III, 421, 
jghting, Stage I, 254; II, 2 
64; IV, 168) 

Linoleum Floors 125 

Little Rock, Ark., Dunbar High School 
(IV, 76) 

Lockers and I er Rooms 173 (I, 


I 
l 
I 


174, 183; Ill 8) 

Long Beach, Calif., Schools (III, 311, 
390, 391, 392) 

Longview, Wash., Complete School (I, 
69) 

Louisiana, University of (III, 90) 

Louisville, K Public Schools (1 
297); Junior High Schools (I, 78 


) 
Lunch Rooms [See Cafeterias; Eating 
Rooms |} 
M 
Machine Accounting Equipment (III, 
S77,. 370: ¥% 19, 379) 
Machine Shops 5 
Madison, Wis., West High School (IV, 
419) 


Maintenance ind Supply-Handling 
(See. IIT) 108 
Maintenance f Sel 1 and University 


Buildings and Grounds 115, 141 (I, 
144, 152 iI, 131 Ill, 169) 

Manstield, Ohio, John Simpson Junior 
High School (III, 56) 

Manual Training [See Vocational 
Training | 

Manufacturers, Alphabetical and Clas- 
sified Lists of (Sec. XV) 436 
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Maplewood, N. | 2 Jefferson School 
(IV, 198); School System (I, 81); 
Tuscan Road School (III, 198, 199) 

Maps 146, 147 (III, 92; IV, 16, 17, 
19) 

Marble Floors 124 

Marietta College (III, 232) 

Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 30 

Materials, Selection and Care of (IV, 
od) 

McKeesport, Pa., Boys’ Trade School 
340 

Mechanical Office Equipment (III, 
379; IV, 290, 382) 

Mercersburg Academy (II, 51) 

Metal Work Shops [See Sheet Metal 


Shops } 
Miami, Fla., Senior High School (I, 
97) 


Michigan State College (IV, 443) 

Michigan, University of (III, 81, 169, 
293; IV, 434) 

Mills College (III, 201, 202) 


Milwaukee, Wis., Catholic High 
School Survey (I, 33, 35, 36); 
School Population Increase (II, 


20): Schools (IIIl, 388, 396, 397); 
University School (II, 351) 

Minneapolis, Minn., High Schools 
(Ill, 399, 400) 

Minnesota, University of (II, 207, 
210) 

Modern Architecture 31, 35 (IV, 66, 
93) 

Modernization of Old School Build- 
ings (II, 131, 146; IV, 156) 

Montclair, N. J., Elementary School 
Equipment (IV, 285); Junior High 
Schools (1, 86; II, 266, 268) 

Montgomery, Ala., State Normal 
School (IIIT, 166, 168) 

Montrose, N. Y., Central District 
School (IV, 72) 

Monrovia, Calif., Monrovia-Duarte 
High Sc hool 289 

Mops and Mopping 116 (I, 157) 

Motion-Picture Equipment for Schools 
210, 211 (I, 86, 88, 112; II, 278, 
280) [See also Sound-Picture 
Equipment ] 

Mount St. Vincent, College of (IV, 
235) 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., Elementary 
School No. 16 (IV, 38) 

Munich, University of (IIT, 44, 45) 

Music Buildings (Ili, 305) 

Music Rooms 222 (III, 302; IV, 76) 


N 


Natatoriums [See Swimming Pools] 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems (IV, 27, 48) 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction 207 

Neighborhood Planning and Site Plan- 
ning (II, 13) 

New Hampshire, University of 138 

New Haven, Conn., Commercial High 
School (1V, 374) 

New Jersey School Accounting System 
(I, 235; II, 23) 

New Mexico Military Institute (III, 
15) 

New Orleans, La., Samuel J. Peters 
Bovs’ High School of Commerce 


, 372) 

New Paris, Ind., Consolidated School 
(1V, 70) 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Jefferson School 
(IV, 66) 

New School for Social Research 40 
(IV, 94, 95) 

Newton, Mass., Playgrounds (IV, 
213); School-Building Costs (III, 
65) 

Newtonville, Mass., Junior High 
School (1V, 299) 

New York City, De Witt Clinton 
High School (IV, 378); P. S. 177 
(IIT, 206); School Ventilation Sys- 
tems (I, 46) 

New York State College of Home 
Economics 297 

New York State Ventilation Commis- 
sion (1, 27) 


New York University (III, 228, 237, 
242, 243) 

Noise Reduction in Schools and Uni- 
versities (III, 73; IV, 54, 318) 

Normal School Presidents, Directory 
of (Sec. IX) 376 

Normal Schools (II, 52; III, 164; 
IV, 30) [See also Teachers Col- 
leges | 

North Andover, Mass., Brooks School 
(I, 115) 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
(1V, 234) 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (1V, 416) 

North Little Rock, Ark., High School 
(il, 73) 

Northwestern University (I, 17) 

Norwood, Ohio, General Laboratory of 
Industries (III, 427) 

Nursery Schools 300, 301 (III, 291, 
292, 294, 299; IV, 93) 


Oo 
Oakland, Calif., Public Schools (III, 


S35, 435) 

Oak Lane Country Day School (IV, 
93) 

Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School (II, 215) 

Oak Park, Ill, High School (III, 
74) 

Oakwood-Dayton, Ohio, School (III, 
295, 298) 

Oftice Equipment (IV, 291) 

Office Facilities for Elementary 
Schools (III, 315; IV, 81) 

Office Practice Rooms and Equipment 
(III, 375, 376; IV, 376, 381) 

Office Requirements of a High School 
Dean of Girls (IV, 91) 

Ohio State University, University 
High School (iil, 428) 

Oiling Floors 116, 123 (I, 157) 

Open-Air Schools and Classes (II, 
290) 

Open-Plan Type of fuilding (IV, 
444) 

Operation Costs, Reduction of (IV, 
68) 

Orange, N. J., High School (1, 119) 

Orchestra [See Music] 

Orders for Supplies 112 (I, 259; II, 
25, 154) 

Oregon State College (III, 51) 

Oregon, University of (III, 406) 

Ossining, N. Y., Junior-Senior High 
School (IV, 200, 201) 

Outdoor Athletic Facilities [See Play- 
fields] 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Free Academy 
233 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., High School (IV, 
300) 

P 

Painting (II, 134, 145, 150; III, 173; 
IV, 69) 

Palo Alto, Calif., High School (III, 
88) 

Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., Schools 
and Parks 139 

Parks Near Public Schools 27, 139 
(IV, 199) 

Pasadena, Calif., Daniel Webster 
School (1V, 32, 209); Cafeteria 
Association (IV, 390); High 
School (1V, 390); Junior High 
Schools, Standard Physical Educa- 
tion Unit 179, Industrial Education 
331; McKinley Junior High School 
331-335 

Paterson, N. J., Grammar School No. 
15 (IE, 389) 

Pavilion Type of School suilding 
in Germany (III, 45) 

Pay-As-You-Go Policy (IV, 25) 

Payroll Procedure (IV, 291) 

Peddie School (IT, 64) 

Pelham, N. Y., Memorial High School 
150 

Personnel in School-Building Mainte- 
nance and Operation (I, 152) 

Peruvian Schools (III, 66) 

Philadelphia, Pa., McCall School (TV, 
375); School Playgrounds (III, 


245); Thaddeus Stevens Scl 
(III, 246) 

Phillips Exeter Academy 336 II 
220) 

Phonographs 225 

*hysical Education and Play, Build 
ings and Equipment for (Sec. \ 
168 

Physical Education Buildings [See 
Gymnasiums | 

Physical Education Facilities in Pub 
lie Schools 171 (IV, 239) 

Physical Education Training Layout 
(III, 166) 


Physics Departments 323, 328 
Physics Laboratories 327, 337 (I, 102, 


296, 298; II, 346, 351, 353; IV, 


164) 

Piedmont, Calif., High School (III, 
70) 

Pipe Line Installation (III, 171; IV, 
99) 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Lincoln School (IV, 
44); Music Rehearsal Room 226; 
School Administration Building (11 
65) 

Pittsburgh, University of (III, 37) 

Planning and Landscaping of Scho 
Grounds (Sec. IV) 139 

Planning Schools 57 

Planning a University (IV, 159) 

Planting of School and Colleg 
Grounds 143, 144, 148, 150, 15 
(1, 117, 150; II, 173; III, 198 
IV, 197) 

Plant Requirements of Country Da 
Schools (IV, 60) 

Plant Requirements of Elementary 
Sehools (1V, 30) 

Plaster (III, 175) 

Platoon Schools (II, 91, 94; IIT, 311 

Play Apparatus 301 (I, 197; II, 225 
III, 246, 247, 294, 295, 297, 301 
302) 

Playfields, Playgrounds and Play 
Yards 139, 171, 179 (I, 172, 187 
195; II, 17, 223; Ill, 226, 245 
IV, 30, 157, 299, 231) 

Playgrounds, Need of (II, 222: III 
14, 226; IV, 213) 

Play Rooms (II, 86; IV, 241) 

Plot Plans [See Ground Plans] 

Plumbing 117, 175, 326 (I, 61, 299 
II, 63, 139, 144; III, 169; IV 
96) 

Poland, Physics Laboratory in 327 

Pomona College (1V, 202) 

Pontiac, Mich., Longfellow Elemet 
tary School (IV, 36, 209) 

Pools [See Swimming Pools] 

Population Increase, School (1, 
33, 35, 73, 187, 189; II, 17, 19; 
HIT, 18; IV, 16, 157) 

Porcelain 118 

Portable Bleachers (IV, 239) 

Port Arthur, Texas, Thomas Jeffers 
Junior High School (1, 110) 

Portland, Ore., School Organizati 
20; Elementary School (1, 389 
John L. Vestal School (IV, 42); 
High School of Commerce (IV, 373) 

Posture School (1, 226) 

Power-Plants (III, 77, 171; IV, 161, 
173) 

Practice Rooms, Home Economics 301 

Practice Rooms, Music 226 

Preparatory Schools 43, 49, 336 (II, 
51, 64, 220; IV, 60, 84) 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. ¢ 
(IV, 235) 

Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 

Principals’ Rooms, Equipment f 
(IV, 306) 

Printshops in Schools (I, 293; IV 
414, 417, 418, 420) 

Private Schools, Expansion of (IV 
84) 

Programs for School suilding and 
Site Selection 19, 22, 340 (I, 11 
36; II, 18; ITI, 13, 20, 29, 33, 92 
164, 225, 374, 548; IV, 16, 18) 

Providence, R. I., Nathan sishop 
Junior High School (IV, 97, 98, 
99) 

Psychology Departments 323 
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Public Address Equipment (IV, 295, Salisbury, N. C., Boyden High School South Cat na’s Insurance of School 
296) (1, 1u2) Buildings (il, 165) 

Publications in School-Building Field Samples of Supplies 110, 111 Southert Baptist Theological Semi- 
See Bibliography San Diego, Caif., High School (III, nary (III, 78, 79, 81) 

Publicity for School-Building Projects 73) South Gate, Calif., High Sch 88 
21 (I, 77; U, 20) San Francisco, Calif., High School of South Orange, N. J., School System 

Pupil-Station Method of Estimating Commerce 227; Public Schools (III, (I, 81) 

Equipment Costs (IV, 163) 194, 297) Special-Room |! ties n Consoli- 
Pupil-Station Utilization (1, 140) Sanitation and Cleanliness 115 (II, lated Schools (1V, 70) 

[See also Platoon Schools 61, 139; ILI, 96) Special-Service Rooms (1, 30, 142) 
Purchasing for Schools and ¢ eges San Jose, Calif., High School (II, 58) Specifications for Buildings CIit, 213 

108 (1, 242, 247, 257; I, 25, 154; San Pedro, Calif., High School (IV, IV, 30) 

[V, 163, 291, 435) 376) Specifications for Supplies (1, 248, 

Scarsdale, N. Y., High School (IV, $57; II ( ] ) 
R 240) Speedwa scl 1 (ill, 377) 

Radiators and Shields (II, 138; IV, > ae if ee for a New eo ome f Heating and Ventilat- 

sullding 640 ing UV) 

234, 255) ' School Boards, Aids Available to Spray Painting (II, 173) 

— bg Te TN ; so. 508) aa (Sec. XI) 392 Sprinkler Systems, Automatic 44 (I, 

| ‘dj "Stati gly PS wate ea TY School-Building Problems, National 60) 

BAGLO Stations, wens" ae ; Advisory Council on (IV, 27) Sprinklers, Lawn 142, 145 

R bo in Sci Building Construc School-Building Programs [See Pro Stacks, Library (1V, 309, 312, 313) 

P 3 ee isi grams | Stadiums (IV, 3 $5) 

BR ng teeny 300 (III, 227; IV. School Building, Publications on [See Stage Construction 217 (I, 230, 251; 
310). sibliography | Il, 265, 270) a 

Recitation Rooms, Equipment for (iv, sc — capi List of (Sec. oe qa cage pay Ps . ao 
163, 167) See also Classrooms] ) ane _ : ‘ age Sage S22 \ eas: , ° 

7T 99 Science Buildings 322, 326 (II, 59, 168) 

Record Systems (Ill, 319; en 347; III, 170; IV, 429) Stairways (I, 180; I, 133; III, 69) 

: £56) Facilities 27 » CI Science Laboratories 328-330 (I, 296, Standard Units for Commercial Edu 

“oo. pee ee ’ 301, 302; Il, 343, 351; IIL, 435, cation (III, 374) 

a , =e 439: IV, 77, 167, 429, 438, 440) Standards for Classroom Units 208 
Redwood City, Calif., Sequoia Union Score ‘Cards for Rehabilitation (II, (IIL, 67, 92) 

Bacarra oo of (III, 403) 142; IV, 156) ; Standards for ¢ ntry Day Schools 

Rehabilitation of Buildings and Score Cards for School Buildings and nt CT : 

Grounds (1, 28, 144, 183; II, 131, Svstems 37 (I, 11, 26; II, 52) Standards for Electrical Wiring (III, 

142. 146: LV, 156) Score Cards for Selection of School 63) 

Rehabilitation of Teachers Colleges Sites (III, 21, 29) ae Standards for Illumination anl Elec- 
(IIL. 164) Seore Cards, Radio (III, 57) _ a trification (Ill, 59) 

Dhearsal Rooms, Music 223 Screens — Pic - 213 (IV, 315) Standards for Play Areas 139 (IV, 

“ee wit screens, indow »° 232) 
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Now Is the Time to Support Education 


By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


Proressor OF EpUCATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
N many communities and in a majority of the 
states of the Union there are proposals for re- 

trenchment in the support public education. 

No one would disagree with those who demand 

that we a dollar’s worth for every dollar 

spent in the support of the schools. We must, 
however, give serious consideration to the special 
need at this time for continuing the support of 


of 


secure 


our schools. 


Why the Cost of Education Has Increased 


because of in- 
that is out of 
proportion to the our population. 
Costs have gone up this has 
been much greater in the upper part of the school 
system than in the elementary schools. There 
were approximately one million boys and girls 
in high schools in 1910, while by 1930 the num- 


in cost 
increase 
in 


Schools have increased 
creased attendance—an 
incre ise 


because increase 


ber exceeded four million. We pay more for 
education because we _ have _ better-educated 
teachers; because we have built and equipped 


safe and comfortable buildings; because we have 
longer school terms; because we have been will- 
ing to consider the health and physical education 
of the children; because we have accepted re- 
sponsibility for educating those who are handi- 
capped; because, in general, we have sought to 
equalize opportunity for education in a manner 
that will enable boys and girls and the youth of 
the land to achieve that which their intelligence 
and ambition and character make possible. 


Shortsighted Economies Are Proposed 
Those who insist upon retrenchment suggest 
that these improvements in public education are 
after all not very important. They propose that 
we may get along without adequate school- 
housing for boys and girls. They suggest that it 
is good economy to drop our program of mainte- 
nance and repairs and pile up exorbitant costs 
in the years which lie ahead. They seem to be- 
lieve that children can get along in school without 
books and educational supplies. They do not 
seem to hesitate in their proposals to lop off 


CoLu MBIA 


UNIVERSITY 

physical education and health service. They 
sometimes advocate restricting the curricular of- 
ferings of the schools to the so-called fundamen- 
tals. Some are crude in their view the 
social situation which confronts us as to suggest 
that savings due to lack of attendance are an 
advantage to the community. 

It is possible in some areas to propose that 
fees be charged for night or that they 
be closed. The movement for continuation school 
education so little understood make 
acceptable to many the notion that these schools 
can be closed without injury to the boys and 
girls who are registered in them. One economy 
recommended by some the substitution of 
poorly equipped teachers for those who are well 
trained. In other quarters the statement is made 
that salaries can be reduced by as much as thirty 
per cent without interfering with the quality of 
education provided. Teachers are being asked to 
larger classes—in some cases so large as 


so of 


schools 


18 as to 


1S 


accept 
to result not only in an impossible teaching situa- 
tion but also in actual physical discomfort to 
those crowded into the rooms. 


The Advantage of an Equitable System 
of Taxation 


these 
are 


in which 
proposed 


Contrasted with the situations 
ill-considered retrenchments 
those communities in which education is still be- 
ing maintained at a high level of efficiency. It 
is true that in many cases these communities or 
states are fortunate in the amount of their eco- 
nomic resources and in the procedures which 
they have developed for the financing of their 
schools. It is equally clear when one studies the 
situation that they are able to maintain their 
schools because they have developed an equitable 
system of taxation and one that produces revenue 
adequate for the support of state and local gov- 
ernment. 

The difficulty in many communities is the de- 
pendence upon the general property tax. The 
burden, resting as it does mainly upon real estate, 
has, for some embarrassed taxpayers, actually be- 
come too heavy to bear. In this situation the 


are 
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response should be not to close schools nor to 
render them less efficient, but rather to study 
the possibility of developing a better revenue 
system and to consider the possibility of greater 
participation by the state in the support of the 
schools. 


What Can Be Done 


Well-developed principles both for the revision 
of state tax systems in the light of the present 
emergency and for the participation of the state 
in the financing of education are available. New 
York, Maryland and Missouri offer outstanding 
examples of recent legislation. It has been found 
possible to relieve the burden on local property 
and to equalize a program of education through- 
out the state. Even the large cities in the state 
of New York receive a very considerable part of 
the means of support for their educational pro- 
grams from the state treasury. The state does 
not enter to restrict the community but rather to 
guarantee a certain minimum program to all com- 
munities. The program is based upon revenues 
adjusted in such manner as to bear upon the peo- 
ple in all localities at the same rate in relation to 
their taxpaying ability. 

Citizens who wish well for their communities 
and who believe in the significance of public 
education should insist upon the creation of com- 
missions to inquire into the possibility of better 
financing for their schools. In every case men 
competent in school administration, in taxation, 
and in government should be enlisted in the study 
of the problem and in the development of recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation. 


Responsibilities Must Not Be Avoided 


It is alarming to propose retrenchment which 
is to interfere with the efficiency of the school 
system merely because the revenue system needs 
to be reformed or because it is essential that 
the state participate in larger degree than here- 
tofore in the support of the schools locally. The 
situation is critical. If our democracy is to be 
maintained, we must provide men and women 
with the knowledge, the insight and the ideals 
necessary for its perpetuity. We must have 
schools that do much more than provide oppor- 
tunity for the development of knowledge and 
skill. We must have schools in which we seek to 
develop men and women who love liberty, who 
seek justice, and who are willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal advantage to the well-being of the whole 
group. If our society is to endure, we must have 
the kind of teachers and the sort of curriculum 
that will produce a citizenship devoted to the 
attainment of social justice. 

Our schools cannot avoid this larger respon- 
sibility any more than they can escape the neces- 
sity of dealing with an ever-increasing percentage 
of the total population. The difficult problems 
of our society must be solved, and they will be, 
in one way or another. Boys and girls of sec- 


ondary school age must remain in school. There 
is no work for them to do under existing eco- 
nomic conditions, and there is no prospect that 
there will be work in the near future. 

It is in a situation like this that it is proposed 
to neglect public education. It is with this type 
of responsibility that some would have us reduce 
salaries in such measure as to eliminate the abler 
teachers and keep only those less well qualified. 
The situation demands teachers who are more 
than drill-masters. Men and women at work in 
our schools have the responsibility of developing 
that insight and those ideals which will make 
possible the regeneration of our society. We 
need not plead for the maintenance of salaries 
but rather for the maintenance and development 
of our civilization. 


Adults as Well as Children Are Affected 


We are compelled to call the attention of our 
public to the importance of continued education 
for those who are no longer enrolled in full-time 
schools. Whether we like it or not, unemploy- 
ment is here and is likely to continue. There is 
an opportunity in our work with youth and with 
adults for a more significant consideration of the 
problems fundamental to our political and social 
life than is possible with the lower age group. 

But we must not neglect the education of chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary schools. 
These are the years in which children receive 
their birthright or have it denied to them. We 
must view with alarm any diminution in the 
effectiveness of the attendance service. Absence 
from school is related positively to an increase in 
delinquency. The physical well-being of children 
now will measure in considerable degree their 
health and vigor in adult life. Special oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls who are handicapped 
are more certainly required during a period of 
depression than during a time of prosperity. The 
issue before the people of the United States is 
not “Can we afford to maintain schools?”, but 
rather, “Can we afford not to maintain and im- 


prove them?” 


The Functions of the Schools Must Be Stressed 


We are confronted with a serious social crisis. 
Our public needs to be informed concerning the 
meaning of education in our democratic society. 
Men everywhere need to become more conscious 
of the necessity of maintaining the school service 
in order to preserve their social inheritance. It 
is high time that we call upon our people to study 
the problems of taxation and of school support, 
to the end that our program may be improved. 

We must realize the necessity of support for 
public education even though it may involve 
heavy burdens and even privation. It is only 
through education that we can hope to insure to 
ourselves and to posterity life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 





The Advantage of a Long-Range 
Building Program 


By 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
HE necessity for a long-time building pro- 


gram was forced upon many communities dur- 
ing the last decade because of the fact that during 
the World War little building was done. While 
plans were being made to catch up, after a sus- 
pension in building for eight or ten years, in many 
cases they were projected to provide for future 
needs for an equal period of time or even longer. 
During the lull in building there was generally 
a steady growth in population, and portable build- 
ings were erected to prov ide for the increased en- 
rolment. Later the demand came to replace these 
portables with modern buildings. This replacement 
in itself required quite an extended project. Now 
other cities have come to recognize the wisdom 
of a long-range program. It may be required be- 
cause of the city’s growing school population, or 
because of the converting an anti- 
quated school plant into a modern or for 


necessity of 
one, 
both reasons. 

The building department in the average school 
system is not organized to accomplish in a year 
or two all that must be done to meet such needs. 
It least a year to provide a site, draw 
plans for a building, let the and erect 
the structure. The work requires careful inspec- 
tion. If the number of buildings under way at 
any given time is too large and the work is rushed 
too fast, the result may be poor workmanship, a 


takes at 
contract 


waste of money and unsatisfactory buildings in 
the end. A building program extended over a ten- 
or fifteen-year period gives time to check the 
work at all points. Carried to a con- 
clusion, it results in economy and efficiency and in 
the best interests of the general welfare. 


successful 


Factors to Be Studied 


A school-building program requires careful 
thought and planning and should not be launched 
without considering all factors that per- 
tinent. Among these are the probable growth of 
the city in the future, the number of buildings 
adequate to meet the needs, their cost, the source 
of funds and how they are to be raised, the re- 
placement of present obsolete buildings, the de- 
gree of cooperation that may be expected from 
the taxpayers, their ability to pay for the kind of 
the type of school 
organization, and other factors. A survey of the 
entire city is necessary to determine what proj- 
ects should be undertaken in the early part of 
the program and which ones may be deferred un- 
til later. The financial arrangements should be 
such that it will be to the 
amount to be expended in times of depression 


are 


school buildings required by 


possible increase 
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when the cost of materials is low, and to slow 
up the program when materials are high. 

A long-time program determines not only what 
schools are to be built, wher third 
units are to be added and the order of their prior- 
ity, but also the means of financing such a pro- 
gram—whether by the issue of bonds or by a spe- 
cial tax levy. It is very minimize the 
importance of this latter point, especially if the 
authorization for raising the funds must have 
the approval of the tax-paying public at an elec- 
tion. No program, no matter how well planned, 
can succeed if it is not practical and if it can- 
not be sold to the people. Publicity, with all the 
details as to the needs of the district and the 
facilities and conveniences required to make the 
school system function, must be given out.* If 


this is not done successfully, an adverse vote of 


second or 


easy to 


the taxpayers may stop the program completely. 


If the facts are given frankly and fairly, an in- 
formed and discerning public will cooperate. 
Past, Present and Future De velopments Must 


Conside 


Be red 

Often a survey by a committee of outside ex- 
perts is advisable. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of this committee may be necessary to give 
backing to the program. If the committee and 
the local group are in accord, it means much to 
the undertaking. All of the information that can 
be secured from every possible source should be 
put before the survey committee. This informa- 
tion should include the facts the 
growth of the city in recent years, covering both 
the city as a whole and its different. sections. 
Data can be secured from the public service cor- 
porations and from the city departments, the gas 
and electric light and power companies, the tele- 
phone company, the water department, and other 
organizations. Their programs are usually pro- 
jected into the future and are based on facts 
and statistics that are of value in laying out a 
school-building program. 

A fifteen-year program is about right 
length, although a fifteen-year look ahead is 
fraught with many difficulties. Of great as- 
sistance is a look into the past to determine what 
districts have had a rapid growth and what ones 
are likely to grow rapidly in the future; also 
which ones will grow slowly and in which ones 
and industry will crowd out 
residences, so that the demand for school facil- 
ities will diminish as time goes on. It would be 
a mistake to erect a new school building in a 
section where these latter conditions exist. In re- 
the article ‘Publicity for New School-Building 


page 21. 


concerning 


to 


as 


growing business 


* See 
Projects,”’ 


on 
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placing a building, a study should be made to 
determine its new location. It may not always be 
desirable to rebuild on the same site. A new site 
may be selected in the interests of economy and 
future distribution of the population of the com- 
munity. Often in a section where the population 
is diminishing, schools can be combined, with one 
school replacing two, or two schools replacing 
three. At such a time it is possible to correct 
mistakes in the location of buildings which were 
made when districts were just opening up and it 
was difficult to foresee future developments. 


Cooperation with Other Governmental Units 


The school-building program should be laid out 
in conjunction with the improvement programs 
of other governmental units. This requires close 
cooperation with the officials in charge of all 
departments. If an agreement is reached covering 
all activities of the community, it assures the 
support of all groups. If the “go it alone” plan 
is adopted, there may be a lack of harmony and 
cooperation which will result in failure. The ne- 
cessities and requirements of the city as a whole 
should be considered by a city planning group. 
This study should include present facilities, not 
only of the schools, but of parks and playgrounds, 
bridges and boulevards, and municipal buildings 
of all kinds; the needs of all departments should 
be surveyed.* If the different units work separately 
and adopt independent programs, it may easily 
happen that there are too many projects under 
way at the same time, involving a financial out- 
lay too burdensome for the taxpayers to carry. 
If a joint program is followed, its effect is to 
stabilize tax levies through the years of the im- 
provement program. 


The Public Must Be Kept Informed 


The building program should be outlined in de- 
tail as far as possible with the facts in command at 
the time. Full information must be given to the 
public in order to gain the necessary support. It 
often happens, however, that conditions change 
during the term of years which is covered by the 
project. In such a case there should be a cor- 
responding change in procedure. A program once 
launched will sometimes have to be revised in 
certain particulars because of unforeseen condi- 
tions, such as depressions, periods of undue ex- 
pansion, or a shift in population. Such a change 
in program should be given the proper publicity, 
including a frank statement setting forth the facts 
and reasons for the revision. 

It is essential in a long-time building program 
to give consideration to the functional use of 


*See the article on “The School System and the City 
Plan” on page 26, 


school buildings. The buildings should have thos: 
conveniences and facilities that best serve the 
type of local school organization. A study of 
school organizations should be made in the begin- 
ning and a conclusion reached as to whether the 
type now used is to continue or whether a change 
should be made. If junior high schools are to 
be planned for, that fact should be known. If 
platoon schools are to be inaugurated, buildings 
adapted for their use should be planned. In the 
case of high school buildings, it should be deter- 
mined whether they are to be planned for schools 
organized on the study-hall plan or on the regis- 
tration-room plan. A long-time school building 
program makes it necessary to decide the policy 
with reference to types of organization to be used 
over a period of many years. 


The Portland Program 


The type of organization used in Portland is the 
platoon or work-study-play. Our building survey 
was made in 1923 by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, of Washington, D.C. The period covered 
by the program extended from 1922 to 1937, di- 
vided into three five-year periods. The schedul 
provided for the replacement of about 200 porta- 
ble classrooms, and about 30 wooden 
buildings, and for the growth in school enrolment 
during the 15 years. The new buildings were to 
be especially adapted to the platoon type of 
organization, and funds were included to modify 
existing permanent buildings to meet the require- 
ments for platoon schools. At the present time 
we have 46 platoon schools, enrolling about 88 
per cent of our elementary pupils. Additional 
funds were also provided to purchase grounds 
where sites were too small. During this period 
we have added 126.37 acres to our school play- 
ground area. The recommendation was a mini- 
mum of 5 acres for each elementary school, and 
10 acres for each high school. 

The program called for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000, or $5,000,000 for 
five-year period. The money was to have been 
provided by the sale of bonds, which, according 
to our law, must be approved by a vote of thy 
taxpayers. The plan was carried out in part; 
$5,000,000 was voted for the first five years, and 
$4,500,000 for the second five years. To financ 
the third five-year period, our Board has aban- 
doned the further sale of bonds and gone to th 
A special tax 


obsolete 


eal h 


“nay-as-you-go” basis, asking for 
levy of $300,000 each year for the last five years. 
This plan will doubtless be continued. Our build- 
ing program is about 80 per cent completed and 
we have just reached the end of the second five- 
year period. 





Publicity for New School- Building Projects 


By 


ARCHITECT, 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 


30sToN, Mass.; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING, 


NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 


UBLICITY for a new school building should 
information about the 
building to the public. The object of the infor- 
mation first, to interest the citizens; second, 
to secure their good-will and approval; and, third, 
American voters 


prese nt proposed 


1S, 


to win their support and votes. 


intend to provide for the proper education of 
their children. Lack of support usually means 
that the voters have not been informed about 
the real needs of the schools. The _ publicity 


should therefore describe the accomplishments, 
purposes and plans of the school or schools to be 
make plain the fact that 
the lack of sufficient accommodations renders it 
impossible to perform work. What the 
voters wish to know, before they will authorize 
“sudden” need 


relieved, and should 


good 


any appropriation, is when the 
for a new building developed; how much the erec- 
tion of the building will taxes; why the 
building program cannot be postponed for another 
year; and a hundred and one other questions. 


increase 


Orga nization 


The organization required for a successful pub- 
licity campaign must be suited to the locality. 
It should, however, include the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools, a publicity 
committee, and probably a skilled director of pub- 
licity. 

The superintendent of schools should supply 
the facts about the schools which are necessary 
for the campaign. He should be the advisor of 
the committee, but not its chairman. The suc- 
cess or failure of the campaign should never lie 
some who will believe 


at his door, for there are 


that he is working for his own personal benefit. 


All Civic Groups Sho ild Be Re pre sentle d 


A large committee representing all the groups 
and organizations in the community is often 
advisable. Cooperation should be asked from the 
civic organizations such as Rotary and Kiwanis, 
from the Parent-Teachers Association, from 
alumni, etc. No important group should be un- 
represented, because it might become a nucleus 
Subdivisions of 


for opposition to the campaign. 
Com- 


the committee should include a Speakers’ 
mittee, composed of leaders of the various civic 
and other organizations; a Committee on Written 
Material, consisting of newspaper representatives 
and editors of local and school publications; a 
Committee on Maps, Pictures, Slides, Charts, 
Posters, etc., which will get its material from the 
school survey described below; and a Committee 
on Parades and School Exhibits. 


21 


( ‘'ampaign 


Financing the 
for school 
people, from the 


Funds for a_ publicity 
buildings should come from the 
Parent-Teachers Association, from the alumni, or 
from public-spirited citizens who are interested to 
help the Teachers and pupils should 


never be asked to contribute financially. 


campaign 


schools. 


Me thods of Proc é du é 


Special campaign publicity work should follow 
organization. While general publicity may arouse 
the people to the needs of the schools, an active 
opposing faction may negative the work which 
carried on. Intensive campaign pub- 
an offensive to all such 


has been 
licity 
opposition. 

A preliminary sounding will usually show what 
opposition to expect, the arguments of the op- 
the the opposition, what 
persons, if any, antagonistic to the schools, 
and whether harmful rumors are 


overcome 


is 


posers, sources of 


are 
not 


or afloat. 
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This preliminary sounding may suggest answers 
to criticisms which might become important 
enough to defeat the purposes of the campaign 
if left unanswered. 


The Advantages of a School Survey 


Forced to lay out a campaign of education for 
the voters, school authorities are likely to find 
that they have little information on how to or- 
ganize and carry on such a campaign. They are 
‘alled upon to explain a situation which had 
seemed to them self-evident, but which the voter 
does not realize at all because he has not been 
kept informed. Under these circumstances the 
first step to be taken is to have a survey of the 
school system made by an educational expert, in 
order to obtain reliable data on which to base 
arguments for new buildings. The survey should 
criticize constructively the present school system ; 
analyze in detail existing conditions; sum up 
pupil achievement; set forth the system’s educa- 
tional policies; and present a definite program for 
future work and improvements. 


The Use of Survey Material 


A school survey will forecast the growth of the 
community and show charts of population growth 
over a period of time. These charts may be sup- 
ported by figures of economic growth. Pin maps 
showing the exact location of the homes of indi- 
vidual pupils and the positions of the school 
buildings used by these pupils may reveal over- 
lapping districts and indicate the wisdom of con- 
solidation, with its attendant economies in admin- 
istration. Pin maps will show what districts are 
uncared for and where new buildings are needed 
to reduce travel distances or to eliminate dan- 
gerous crossings at which traffic accidents to 
pupils may occur. Pin maps may also disclose 
desirable locations for new school sites. Diagrams 
will show the inadequate size of existing school 
playgrounds. 

A survey will reveal whether some teachers are 
overburdened by having too many pupils in their 
classes. It will show the present size and schedule 
of classes and the reduction in the size of classes 
which would result if there were a new building. 
Charts should be prepared showing the compara- 
tive values of selected educational items, the 
undue expense of upkeep and administration of 
some of the school buildings, and the excessive 
cost of renovating them. They should also show 
what proportion of the total municipal expendi- 
tures is devoted to administration and upkeep of 
school buildings, and how these figures compare 
with those of similar communities. As effective 
supplements to statistics, photographs of inade- 
quate, insanitary or dangerous existing conditions 
may be used. Much of the survey report will be 
too technical for the layman to understand, but 
irom it may be taken material directly helpful in 
a publicity campaign. 


Avenues for Publicity 


Several avenues are open to a publicity cam- 
paign for school-building projects. The local 
press usually considers material on the subject 
good copy. It must, however, be well written, 
and the services of a skilled publicist should be 
secured. 

The proper preparation of copy is a necessary 
feature in any effort of this kind. Many a poten- 
tially good contribution is rejected because it is 
too much trouble to convert it into acceptable 
newspaper copy. The public is made up of indi- 
viduals with diverse opinions and living under 
different conditions. In a printed statement the 
first consideration is to make a strong, forceful 
announcement. The first sentence of every para- 
graph should catch the eye. The public can be 
depended upon to read the small type if what it 
says is interesting and to the point. 

Newspaper copy must have news value. It 
must not tell facts in encyclopedic fashion. The 
personal or “human interest” factor will always 
attract attention and make a readable article. 
This treatment, however, should be controlled by 
the locality and kind of newspaper. Possibly the 
press will use photographs of existing school 
activities and conditions. It may print the form 
of ballot to be used by the public in voting on 
the new school. Illustrations, cartoons and slo- 
gans attract attention when the general public is 
to be interested. Newspaper articles may in turn 
bring forth editorials and letters from interested 
citizens. All of these can be reprinted and dis- 
tributed to the voters. 


Using the Schools as an Avenue of Publicity 


Another avenue of publicity is by way of the 
pupils, who should be treated as peers and part- 
ners. They should be taken into the confidence 
of the committee and their enthusiasm aroused 
by having the need for the new building thor- 
oughly explained. The art class may furnish 
posters and do unlimited supplementary work 
for the sub-committees. Public addresses to the 
citizens may be made by the older students. 
English classes may help by writing letters to 
parents and citizens. On voting day, the pupils 
can say to their parents, “This is voting day, and 
we need a new school building.” Parades and 
pageants of school children also help create 
interest. 

One of the most important avenues of school 
publicity is the school paper, which may well 
devote entire issues to dignified and technical 
articles dealing with the school situation. The 
“new-school campaign” issues should be dis- 
tributed widely. The printing classes may give 
valuable assistance. 

The superintendent should explain to the prin- 
cipals and teachers the publicity committee’s 
plans and programs, and he should emphasize the 
importance of having the parents and the public 
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under what crowded 
studying. 


visit the schools and realize 
conditions the children ar 

Plans of the proposed school building should 
be placed on public view in different sections of 
the community some time before the date set for 
that when voting day arrives there 
will be a thorough understanding of the proposed 
new school building.* 

Many other avenues for publicity are open to 
a school-building campaign. Folders, 
and follow-up letters, perhaps containing reprints 
of newspaper mailed or dis- 


voting, so 


circulars 


articles, may be 


tributed to the voters. For this purpose it is 
advisable to check street maps with election 
records. Billboards, radio, movie theaters, dis- 


plays in store windows, auto stickers and placards 
may legitimately be used to advertise a school- 
building campaign. 


Er vlainine the Financial Proc ram 
I ] ] 


A publicity campaign for a new school must 
financial side of the project. It 


method of 


emphasize the 


*See page 56 for a description of a novel 


presenting floor plans to the public 


Depreciation 


should show the comparative taxes and wealth of 
the community, the cost of schools in other cities 
and towns, and the debt that will be incurred by 
the building program and each taxpayer’s share 
in this debt. The method of financing adopted 
and its advantages should also be explained to 
the voters. 


Summary 


Publicity is a selling campaign; it should be 
well organized. There is always one best way; 
and an effort must be made to find it. In mili- 
tary affairs the General plans to capture and hold 
a position. In a school-building campaign, public 
good-will is the objective which must be captured 
and held. The campaign can be no hit-or-miss 
affair. Personal issues and political complications 
must be avoided. Oakland, Calif., recently con- 
ducted a successful school campaign based on the 
following principle: “Tell the voters honestly, 
tell them clearly, tell them often.” With such a 
program success is bound to follow. 


a Factor in Public School 


Administration 
By FRED ENGELHARDT 


ProFessoR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE element of time is associated with mate- 

rials and such a manner as to 
complicate many of the business administration 
practices of The variations in 
the service-life of materials purchased, personnel 
employed, and contracted for, have 
brought forth conflicting well as 
marked differences in current school business pro- 
cedure. 

Services such as insurance protection may be 
purchased for one-, three-, or five-year terms, 
and as a rule the premiums are paid in advance. 
In some states the pension laws obligate local 
school districts to budget for all time an annual 
sum for retirement-fund purposes, the amount to 
be paid being fixed by law. In the first case, the 
service-term is agreed upon by contract, while in 
the latter instance the service-term becomes more 


services in 
public schools. 


services 
theories as 


or less a perpetual requirement. 

Boards of education may contract with a super- 
intendent of schools for a three- or four-year or a 
longer term of service. Teachers may be con- 
tracted with for the period of a year, although in 
reality the local obligation to employ them may 
be indirectly extended by tenure laws until the 
teachers leave or are ready to retire. This latter 
mandate may continue even though the teachers’ 


services may depreciate considerably during the 
period of employment. The problem of maintain- 
ing a high order of efficiency in the work per- 
formed by each member of the employed staff, 
and the problem of avoiding depreciation in the 
services rendered, are among the every-day tasks 
of public school administration. 


The Service-Life of Materials Used in Schools 


Pencils, crayon, paper and other articles used 
in schools are purchased with the express knowl- 
edge that their service-life is limited and that, 
however carefully selected and handled, they will 
be consumed in the process of use. This service- 
life factor is what differentiates supplies from 
equipment. 

A school bus or an automobile may be bought 
to serve a useful school purpose and yet, in spite 
of careful handling, its term of useful life will 
be relatively short. On the other hand, chairs, 
desks, and much of the fixed equipment in schools 
are known to last for a very long time; such 
articles may serve one generation of school chil- 
dren after another. Normally, each book and each 
item of instructional equipment purchased has a 
relatively long service-life, yet progress may bring 
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forth new and better teaching tools. As a result, 
equipment on hand may grow obsolete and lose 
its value long before it is worn out. 

The cost of replacement in the case of the 
materials referred to above is as a rule not so 
great but that adequate provision may be made 
for it each year in the budget, with the result 
that payments may be made from current funds. 
For this reason, depreciation accounts for school 
equipment have been kept only in rare cases. 
Yet ways and means of extending the life of 
equipment and of keeping it in maximum service- 
able condition are an important task of public 
school business management. School executives 
have not yet learned how they may use deprecia- 
tion accounts to provide a check against the 
accumulation of equipment which has outlived its 
usefulness. 


When Cost Complicates the Problem 


In the case of school buildings, however, the 
factor of cost enters in to further complicate the 
problem of business administration. School struc- 
tures have a long-time service-life, and in many 
school systems construction costs result in sums 
far in excess of the total annual current expense 
budget. Du Pont holds that forty years repre- 
sents the life cycle of a school building.” Strayer 
and Haig have shown that the school buildings 
in New York State have served for an average 
of seventy-five years. A review of the data in 
the table shows that a relatively large number of 
elementary classrooms and school buildings have 
continued in use in Minneapolis and Philadelphia 
even after they are fifty years old. It is believed 
that modern school buildings will approximate 
or possibly exceed the average of three-quarters 
of a century of service-life. 

AGE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS’ IN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND PHILADELPHIA IN USE AND 
CONSTRUCTED PRIOR TO 1910 


Minneapolis* Philadelphia” 


Years Old Number of Number of 
as of 1931 Buildings Classrooms 
SIMMMOWR cccccccccccescs — 108 
Be GS GUEE. ccccccceceses —_— 75 
SME Sct vawesnsceceseece 58 
MOE three ttiasecdeesesa —_ 132 
CM weneeccnswcecenucs 5 402 
DY iebws 46s.etw eae kane 23 713 
PE scisesecesecectswane 10 433 
SPD cc vewecccevccecves 13 819 
ME Widteedsadevaseaga 51 2,740 


“From an unpublished survey of Elementary School Build- 
ings of Minneapolis, made in 1929. 
+ From Philadelphia School Survey, 1923. 


When school equipment is discarded because 
it is no longer serviceable or because it has be- 
come obsolete, it is replaced as a rule by equiva- 
lent goods of approximately the same cost. In 


1P. D. Du Pont, ‘‘Schools—Maintenance and Replace- 
ment."’—-American School Board Journal, May, 1926, p. 51. 

2G. D. Strayer and R. M. Haig, “‘The Financing of Edu- 
eation in the State of New York.’’—The Macmillan Co., 
1923, p. 82. 


replacing a building, however, particularly one 
that has been in service for some time, the old 
structure is seldom duplicated. In fact, the new 
building is rarely built on the same site. Gen- 
erally, by the time buildings are discarded, a 
reorganization of the schools may have taken 
place, requiring replacement by a completely new 
type of structure. In other words, much of the 
expenditure involved in school buildings has been 
for new construction rather than for the replace- 
ment of old discarded schoolhouses. It must be 
kept in mind that when actual replacements in 
plant have been made, the cost of the modern 
plant is so great in contrast to the original cost 
of the property replaced, that in many cases over 
75 per cent of the structural expenditure must be 
accounted for as additional capital outlay rather 
than as a replacement disbursement. These prac- 
tical issues create problems for the accounting and 
management of depreciation of school buildings 
that are very different from those that exist in the 
case of school equipment when considered as a 
whole. It may be that when modern school 
buildings are ready for replacement, the points 
referred to will not apply in the same way as they 
appear to apply today. 


Responsibilities of Administration 


In this brief review, it may be well to select 
and catalog the seemingly basic responsibiliti 
having to do with depreciation that public school 
administration must assume and plan for. Obvi- 
ously, the practices to be followed as they apply 
to personnel and contracted services will be 
different from those that apply to material goods. 
This article is considering the latter aspect of the 
problem. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that good 
management endeavors to protect the resources 
of a school district by reducing the depreciation 
of school property in every way that is found to 
be economical. Likewise, management will en- 
deavor to anticipate replacement needs due to 
depreciation and obsolescence. To do_ these 
things requires careful planning and attention to 
the following factors: 

1. The probable service-life of articles. Stand- 
ards of quality must be considered for all goods 
to be purchased. 

2. The need for adequate instruction regarding 
the use of property. The necessary instruction 
should be incorporated in the curricula given to 
all those who use the goods. This instruction 
should include the factor of use, the significance 
of the economical values involved, and the re- 
sponsibility individuals must assume when an 
article is in need of repair. 

3. The need for properly devised and properly 
kept accounting records. It is only through avail- 
able facts that the responsibilities enumerated 
under 1 and 2 may be fulfilled. That is, through 
analysis of facts it will be possible to evaluate 
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rates of depreciation, replacement needs, and the 
effect of managerial practices on depreciation.’ 

4. Economical financial policies. These must be 
developed and applied to the problems of main- 
tenance and replacement. Each class of goods 
may require particular attention in this regard. 


Reserves for Depreciation 


It has been debated for a long time whether 
public school systems should or should not estab- 
from which disbursements for re- 
placements could be made. There are to be 
found among competent authorities who 
will uphold on theoretical grounds either side of 
the issue. Yet, in practice, reserves for deprecia- 
tion commonly to be found in public 
school business Accounts for deprecia- 
tion when kept have been maintained largely to 
assist management, without the thought of set- 
ting cash aside and accumulating a fund to be 
used for replacement purposes. 

The student of educational administration must 
investments and de- 


lish reserves 


those 


are not 
records. 


perceive that plant values, 
preciation have a different significance in private 
enterprise from what they have in public school 
finance. Plant values in the public school busi- 
ness are important only so far as they contribute 
to making educational more effective. 
The cash values of the school properties are not 
an investment or a true resource: they cannot be 
capital; they cannot be 
outstanding obligations; 
a view to distributing 


services 


used to raise needed 
classed as liens against 
they cannot be sold with 
the proceeds among stockholders in case of liqui- 
dation. 

A reserve for depreciation in a public school 
enterprise would be accumulated in the belief 
that it would be wise to have the necessary funds 
available when replacements are to be made. 
Some believe that through a process of this kind 
result. They contend that, if 
maintained, school 


economies would 
a depreciation reserve 
districts would be in a better financial position to 
build when replacements are found to be neces- 


sary, for otherwise they might not be able to 


were 


finance a new structure. 
All will agree that 
finance out of current 
placement the cost of which will not create hard- 
On this principle, current 


school districts should 
income those items of re- 


ship on the taxpayers. 
1 Those interested in records for accounting for deprecia- 
tion and in methods for determining depreciation may con- 


sult the following books 
School 


N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, ‘‘Public 
Susiness Administration.’’—Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

W. G. Reeder, “The Business Administration of a School 
System.’’—Ginn and Co., Boston, 1929. 


Susiness Administration of Public Schools.’ 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1929. 


H. P. Smith, “ 
World Book Co., 


maintenance needs and the replacement of equip- 
ment are taken care of in the annual budget. 
Small school districts following this practice may 
on occasion find that the replacement of a boiler, 
for example, or a school bus, does tax the com- 
munity very heavily for the year that such an 
item must be purchased. 


Replacing School Buildings 


Few school systems in the United States could, 
however, replace school buildings out of current 
revenue. To anticipate the replacement of plant 
needs through an established accumulated reserve 
at the present stage of public business 
administration, the following very issues 
must be faced: 

1. Are adequate facts available 
mine the amount to be set 
dollar of plant to be replaced? 

2. Are adequate facts available to 
the period a school building will serve before it 
must be replaced? That is, for how long a term 
will payments into a reserve fund be necessary? 

3. To what extent can management be assured 
that a replacement fund will be at all adequate 


st hool 
vital 


to he lp deter- 


aside annually per 


determine 


to meet the needs at the time when replacement 
1s necessary ? 

4. What assurance is there that under present 
administrative practices reserve funds will be 


properly invested and the principal of the fund 
left intact until needed? 

5. What evidence is there that in public school 
business the reserve fund practice would result 
in actual economies? 

6. It must be kept in mind that all 
buildings are not to be replaced after they are 
determined to be no longer serviceable. Hence, 
In many reserve could not be used to 
serve the designed purpose for which it was accu- 
mulated. 

In the long run, the practice of setting up re- 
serves of any kind by local civil divisions of a 
state may be questioned. The national and state 
governments may do so with some assurance that 
public interests will be adequately protected. 
It is doubtful, however, whether a 
cash reserve accumulations would prove economi- 
cal for school districts. For the time being, more 
intelligent progress will be made if 
depreciation-accounting practices are 
and if more satisfactory data regarding deprecia- 
tion and replacement made 
available, in order that the issues involved may 
be considered in the light of facts gathered from 
public school accounting rather than from the dis- 
cussion of and practices evolved from 
private business records. 


school 


cases a 


program of 


adequate 
deve loped 
nee ds are 


rates 


theories 

















The School System and the City Plan 


By HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


Crry PLanner, St. Louis, Mo.; Presipent, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLANNING 


HE wisdom and necessity of preparing plans 

for the future development of school systems 
are becoming more generally recognized.* Many 
uncertain factors are introduced, however, if no 
city plan is available to serve as a guide. This is 
readily apparent when it is realized that the city 
plan analyzes all factors that will affect the future 
growth of the city, including the coordination of 
all physical improvements. 

Uncontrolled growth of cities generally results 
in unorderly economic trends. Their populations 
are continually shifting and the character of 
their neighborhoods is constantly changing. New 
developments take place in outlying sections 
without any consideration to existing improve- 
ments or future requirements. Even a properly 
conceived city plan is unable to control these con- 
ditions unless it is given an official status and its 
recommendations are consistently followed. The 
difficulties that will be encountered in preparing 
a school survey without the aid of a comprehen- 
sive plan are immediately evident. 

A city plan usually considers and recommends 
definite schemes for the improvement and growth 
of six major phases of the city’s structure. These 
are: Major Streets; Transportation; Transit; 
Zoning; the City’s Appearance, or Civic Art; and 
Park and Recreational Facilities. These phases 
have a definite relationship to the different factors 
and elements of the school system. 


The Street Plan 


A major street plan is concerned with the width 
and arrangement of main traffic thoroughfares so 
that the completed system will provide adequate 
channels for vehicular traffic between all sections 
of the city. Elementary schools should prefer- 
ably not be located adjacent to these thorough- 
fares, since the large amount of traffic endangers 
the children’s safety. Also, the children should 
not have to cross many of these heavily traveled 
streets on their way to and from school. A loca- 
tion somewhere near the center of the area 
bounded by such thoroughfares is desirable. Such 
factors are not so important, however, in the loca- 
tion of junior and senior high schools. Children 
attending these schools are older and less subject 
to traffic dangers, but even junior and senior high 
schools should be recessed from the immediate 
vicinity of heavy traffic streets. 


The Transportation Plan 
A transportation plan deals with railroads and 
other forms of transportation to and from the 


*See the article on “The Advantage of a Long-Range 
Building Program,”’ on page 19. 
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city. Areas adjoining railroads are undesirable 
for school locations, particularly since they are 
or may be devoted to industrial uses. Further- 
more, the smaller children should not be required 
to cross railroad lines in order to reach the school 
grounds. Existing and probable future location 
of transportation facilities are to be avoided in 
selecting school sites. 


The Transit Plan 


The routing of street cars and busses for mass 
transportation movement is considered in the 
transit phase of the city plan. Since these facili- 
ties are usually found upon major streets, they 
should not be adjacent to elementary schools. 
They should, however, be conveniently located 
in relation to high school sites. Many of the 
students attending senior high schools come from 
such distances that they are forced to use some 
form of transit facility. When cities locate senior 
high schools beyond the developed sections in 
order that large areas may be acquired, transit 
facilities must extend from the residential dis- 
tricts to within reasonable distance of the site. 


Zoning 


Zoning divides a city into a number of districts 
and regulates the use as well as the intensity of 
land occupancy within each district. The loca- 
tion and extent of residential, commercial, and 
industrial districts are thus determined and con- 
trolled. The relationship and importance of this 
phase of the city plan to the school system is 
obvious. School buildings should be located in 
residential districts and these sections of the city 
can only be definitely ascertained where there is 
a well-drawn zoning ordinance. A district may 
now contain a large population and require school 
facilities; yet if it is eventually to be given over 
to commercial or industrial uses, no expensive 
improvements need be made upon the existing 
buildings and consideration should be given to 
their eventual abandonment. 

Another advantage of zoning is that it controls 
the maximum density of population in residence 
areas. The probable school enrolment can be 
determined, and consequently a definite and scien- 
tific basis is available by which the school needs 
in all sections of the city can be estimated and 
provided for. 


The Civic Art Study 
The location and character of publie buildings 
and suggestions concerning numerous other fac- 
tors that will improve the appearance of the city 





The School System 


as well as increase the amenities of urban life are 
considered in the Civie Art study. Obviously, the 
design, and general treatment of 
school facilities will materially affect the city’s 
appearance and, if properly handled, will stimu- 
late civic pride. Too often, however, no land- 
scape treatment is provided about an excellent 
building, and the play area is merely a dusty, un- 
inviting open space. No school-building program 
is complete unless plans are made for the land- 
scape treatment about the buildings as well as the 
proper design, screening and planting of the play 
areas. These factors will not only improve the 
appearance of the site but will also increase its 
insure additional safety to the 


construction, 


usefulness and 


children. 
The Park and Recreation Study 


A park and recreation study is concerned with 
the provision of adequate recreational areas for 
all persons. A complete system usually com- 
prises playgrounds, playfields, neighborhood and 
large parks, parkways, and community centers. 
Since school grounds should provide 
facilities, it that a close 
and coordination exist between the 
park system. Otherwise, a duplication of areas 
will result, and unnecessary expenditures will be 
made. For this reason the recommendations con- 
cerning school development are often contained 
in the park and recreation phase of a compre- 


hensive city plan. 


relationship 
and 


is essential 
school 


Recreation Facilities for Different Age Groups 

In studying recreational requirements, the popu- 
lation of any city can be roughly divided into 
five age groups, each of which has different play 
interests. They include children under school 
age, elementary school children, junior and senior 
high school students, youths who are employed 
rather than attending schools, and adults. While 
different types of facilities should be available 
for each of these groups, there will naturally be 
some overlapping of use. For example, large 
parks and pleasure drives will be used by all age 
groups rather than by any one population class. 

Elementary school standards require that the 
sites be within reasonable walking distance of all 
children and contain approximately five acres. If 
all schools within the system conform to these 
standards, the play requirements of this age 
group will be cared for, and no additional areas 
will be necessary. A junior high school site should 
contain a minimum of 15 acres, and senior high 
schools should have at least 25 Thus, an 
adequate school system provides for the necessary 
recreational needs of two important age groups, 
and the requirements placed upon the park board 
will be materially reduced. Since the park offi- 
cials will not be required to develop playgrounds 
and playfields, school buildings should be located 
so as to utilize any existing park areas whenever 


acres. 


possible. 


and the City Plan 


Combined School Grounds and Neighborhood 
Parks 


One of the greatest opportunities for coordi- 
nating the park and school systems is that of 
combining elementary school grounds and neigh- 
borhood parks.* Both facilities should serve ap- 
proximately one square mile of residential terri- 


tory and be located as close to the center of this 


area as possible. In order to afford effective 
service, a neighborhood park should contain 
about twenty acres; but if the two areas are 


combined, the same acreage will serve both pur- 
poses. Although neighborhood parks are par- 
ticularly essential to provide recreational facilities 
for adults, the area can be designed so as to 
eliminate any interference between the two uses. 
These areas would provide all necessary recrea- 
tional facilities for a complete neighborhood unit. 


Coordination of Recreation Activities 


Administrative matters do not directly concern 
either a school survey or a city plan. Since, 
however, at least two different boards or organiza- 
tions should provide the necessary areas for a 
comprehensive recreation system, a coordination 
of activities and responsibilities is essential. Ex- 
perience has indicated that the best results will 
be obtained if the school board will develop ade- 
quate elementary, junior and senior high school 
sites and permit these areas to be used through- 
out the year. The same board should also make 


the school buildings available for community cen- 


ters or indoor recreational activities that can be 
enjoyed by all age groups. The park board 
should develop neighborhood and large parks, 


parkways and any special recreational areas. Be- 
cause of its equipment and personnel, this board 
might also plant and maintain the school grounds, 
provided, of course, that the cost of this service 
To insure maximum utiliza- 
a recreation department to 
all the activities at these 


is properly adjusted. 
tion there should be 
organize and direct 
various areas. 


Advanced Planning Makes Improvements Possible 


The increased enrolments in public schools and 
experience with modern educational and _ recre- 
ational standards indicate that school systems 
must be improved and enlarged constantly. This 
can be accomplished only by a preconceived plan 
which will eliminate duplication and insure the 
incorporation of every improvement as an in- 
tegral part of the final system. A complete 
survey of the existing system and its probable 
future needs is essential. But satisfactory re- 
sults will not be obtained unless a comprehensive 
city plan has also been adopted, and the school 
plans are coordinated with and related to the 
other phases of the city plan. 

Play- 
Cali- 


Grounds, 
Verdes, 


“Combining School 


*See the article on 
Parks in Palos 


grounds and Neighborhood 
fornia,”’ in Section IV. 
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Architecture for School and College Buildings 


Period Styles or Contemporary? 


Period Styles for Character 
By GUY STUDY 
Stupy AND Farrar, ARCHITECTS, St. Louis, Mo. 
building will resolve itself into a discussion of 
architectural design. This in turn leads us to a 
discussion of architectural style. 


HE success of a school plant is dependent far 

more upon its architecture than is usually 
realized. It is from the character of the architec- 
ture that the whole building takes its atmosphere. 
If a building is unintelligently designed and the Good Design Is Essential 
materials are commonplace and unwisely selected, 
the finished structure is a failure and its psycho- 
logical effect upon pupils and teachers is dis- 


A school building is well designed when it suc- 
cessfully fills its purpose. The whole school plant 
should work towards the education of youth and 
help to cultivate appreciation of the finer things 
School children spend many hours of 


astrous. 

The effect of character in architecture, while 
indeed forceful, is at the same time a subtle and in life. 
somewhat indefinite factor. As all architecture 
derives its quality from the elements of its design, 
any discussion of architectural character in a 


their lives in school, and English-speaking peoples 
have always held the theory that environment 
, 


has an important influence on the character of 
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Freder ick L. Acker man, A rchitect 


BALCH HALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


If the architecture of a school building 
qualities of good design—sim- 


youth. 
possesses all the 
plicity, beauty of proportion, grace of line, har- 
mony in the selection of materials and colors, its 
influence upon youth cannot fail to be elevating. 
Good inherently expresses dignity 
and nobility of character. 


architecture 


Many School Buildings Lack Character 


Architecture of character creates something more 
than a mere mechanical, institutional structure. 
It differs, for example, from modern German 
school architecture, which seems to be concerned 
solely with the thought of supplying pupils with 
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light and air. Most of the recent German schools 
have been reduced to the most practical and sim- 
ple buildings possible, whose plan has been 
evolved not from a study of what we in this 
country know as intelligent school administration, 
but almost entirely with the idea of obtaining 
the largest amount of sunlight. Ornament and 
architectural detail have been almost completely 
eliminated. It is evident that architectural char- 





Study & Farrar, Architects 


MARY INSTITUTE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


acter as we use the term is considered of minor 
importance. 

There is unfortunately great lack of unity of 
thought and taste in many of our school buildings. 
I attribute this largely to the fact that the archi- 
tects were not great designers. One must realize, 
however, that standards are changing rapidly and 
that there are many more well-designed buildings 
today than there were twenty or thirty years ago. 
To my way of thinking, the buildings which have 
employed one of the period styles have been by 
far the most successful. 


The Period Styles 


The decision as to which style to choose for a 
school located in a residential district will prob- 
ably be influenced by the style which predomi- 
nates in the neighborhood, although this should 
not be done unless the predominating style is 
good. The Spanish and Italian styles have been 
used with great success in various parts of the 
United States, but in by far the greatest number 
of states the English Tudor and the Colonial 


styles have been found to lend themselves more 
advantageously to modern school buildings. 


The Tudor Style 


If funds are ample, it is probable that no style 
will produce a more beautiful scholastic building 
than the English Tudor. Its great masses of 
mullioned windows lend themselves to the light- 
ing of almost any room. This style 
elastic as it is, can be molded to 
fit the most complicated and elab- 
orate school plan. But it should 
not be attempted unless it can 
be done properly. The exterior of 
such a building calls for a consid- 
erable amount of cut-stone work, 
which naturally runs up the cost. 
The interior treatment of a Tudor 
building has been frequently criti- 
ecized as being somber and dull. 
While this criticism is undoubt- 
edly just, the atmosphere of such 
an interior appeals strongly to cer- 
tain temperaments, and such an 
interior can be given great charm 
and character. 


The Colonial Styl 


The Colonial style, on the other 
hand, lends itself to almost any 
tvpe of building. If the funds are 
ample, much stone or marble may 
be used upon the fagade. Even 
when funds are meager, many 
beautiful effects can be obtained with brick and 
wood. There is nothing more effective in a school 
building than red brick offset by stately whit 
columns, and nothing more attractive than the 
rhythmical arrangement of Colonial windows and 
arches. The Colonial style likewise produces the 
most cheerful and artistic interior possible. Thi 
somber, drab atmosphere produced by stained oak 
is changed into an atmosphere of light and cheeri- 
ness by the use of white or grey paint. The classic 
details of Colonial architecture offer an almost 
limitless variety of suggestions, simple in thei 
treatment, yet highly effective and artistic in 
their use. 


The Period Styles Perpetuate Tradition 


In the development of the youth of our land 
it is well to acquaint them with the great cultures 
of the past and to cherish the spirit of the 
founders of the nation. There is no better way 
to perpetuate these virtues than by the use in 
our school buildings of one of the two traditional 
styles of architecture, the Tudor and the Colonial, 
which fortunately have become our true heritage. 





Modern Architecture for Efficiency 


By PHILIP JOHNSON 


DIRECTOR OF THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, THE Museum or Mopern Art, New York 


“Owing to the architect’s design (in order not 
to spoil a cornice, windows were omitted), an 
effective ventilation system is practically impossi 
ble to install.’—From an unpublished report by 
Carlton Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library, concerning the quarters 
of the Music Division. 


a pomcagar-s stories about our school buildings 
J are only too frequent today. Architects have 
been more concerned with the system of design 
which they learned by heart in architectural 
school than with the functional needs of the 
building which they were planning. The results 
were bad lighting, bad planning and high costs. 
Carefully spaced Georgian windows or Gothic 
slits did not afford sufficient light for modern 
interiors; monumental vestibules and dark corri- 
dors took libraries, offices, 
gymnasiums and classrooms were all forced into 
a symmetrical shell regardless of their varying 
size, shape and function. Classical 
cut-stone window mullions, marble staircases and 
Georgian belfries ate up the appropriations of 
the community which might have been applied to 


up too much space ; 


cornices or 


teachers’ salaries. 

It should be only the past that we are thus 
describing. These are, however, conditions still 
existent, especially in our larger universities and 
colleges where great sums have been spent on 
making the campus uniformly Gothic or uni- 
formly Georgian, at the expense of light and con- 
venience, but primarily at the expense of other 
which might benefit from 


functions of a college 


the money poured into the buildings.* 


School Building Standards Have Been Improve d 


In general, however, recent years have seen 


more functional planning in our school buildings. 


* See the paragraphs by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., on page 33. 


—_ 


Ernst May & Associates, Architects 
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THE FRIEDRICH EBERT SCHOOL, 
FRANKFORT, GERMANY 






































PLAN OF 


Unfortunately this is not chiefly because archi- 
tects have at last realized that such a complicated 
building as a school must be designed with the 
rooms foremost 


in this instance 


functions and arrangement of the 
in mind, but because the clients, 
the school boards, assisted by such agencies as the 
Institute of Educational Research, have realized 
the necessity of sound planning. Standards of 
lighting and general efficiency have been raised 
enormously until there are today certain mini- 
mum requirements which every contemporary 
school building must meet. And here is where 
the paradox of building schools in period styles 
appears. If the copied style is correctly used, 
with real medieval stone masonry or proper Geor- 
gian fenestration, the building becomes uneco- 
nomic in execution and functionally inefficient 
as a modern school. If, on the other hand, the 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY 
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period style is freely adapted to house new School is a remarkable example of functio1 
schools functionally, as in the case of most public planning. The various units of the building 
school buildings in this country today, there is living studios, classrooms and workshops—ar 
no resemblance in letter or spirit to the original in separate wings, joined together by the 
style. torium and administration offices, which funct 
The greatest difficulty is still the architect. He demands should be in the center. There ar 
too often clothes the plan given him by his clients courts and no main facades, with the result 
in exteriors more or less expensive according to no room is a “back” room. 
the amount he can squeeze from the community In addition to the better arrangement of fun 
funds. His repertoire of designs is no longer tions, the modern architect studies cost. “T] 
confined, it is true, to Tudor or Colonial; he may _ greatest results for the smallest outlay” is alw 
substitute “modernistic.” But the underlying _ his first consideration. He studies his sit 
ideas are the same—monumental entrance towers, avoid the useless excavation and the darken 
fancy brickwork, $50,000 site improvements, bad rooms which invariably follow the placing 
ornament in expensive stone, either traditional traditional building on a sloping site. He cho 
moldings and cornices, or “modernistic’”’ motifs the simplest construction system, usually steel, 
borrowed from the Decorative Arts Exposition of to suit the needs of the building, and ref! 
Paris, 1925. from forcing this steel structure to suppo 
seemingly wooden Georgian tower. Lastly, | 


The Modern Architect Is an Indispensable Aid, omits ornament. 


Not a Lurury 
td , oe Modern School Buildings Have Beauty 
The problems facing a community wishing to 
build a school are legion. How many and how The contribution of real modern architect 
large schools are needed? What room space and _ to school buildings is not merely better planning 
what facilities such as libraries, auditoriums, gym- and cheaper construction, well-lighted and fu 
nasiums and cafeterias are needed? These pre- tionally adjusted rooms. The element of di 
liminary questions an educational survey must is still as important as in any style of the 
decide. Only the principles of design are different, 
It is the province of the architect, with his im- _ steel cage construction is different from th 
aginative sense of space, to propose new ways sonry of yesterday, just as machine methods 
of grouping functions for better school efficiency different from handicrafts of previous centuri 
and less expense. He may show, as in the Fried- Skill in proportioning, careful handling of 
rich Ebert School in Frankfort, for instance, how decorative elements (window and door fram: 
outdoor classrooms can be arranged with a mini- foundation and wall capping), and the selection 
mum of waste space and a maximum of privacy, of appropriate and beautiful surface materials are 
and how a novel arrangement of auditorium and the bases of the esthetic effect of modern bui 
gymnasium can allow the two rooms to be com- ings, as they are of all great architecture of th 
bined when desired. The plan of the Bauhaus past. 





Walter Gropius, Architect 


AIR VIEW OF THE BAUHAUS SCHOOL, DESSAU, GERMANY 
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monumentality of 
ve to the part, modern 


In contrast to the imitative 
structures built 
buildings lightness and 
plicity which accord well with our machine civili- 


zation. 
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To surround the growing generation with 
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SECOND FLOOR 


DESSAU, GERMANY 

foolish 
Photographs of great buildings can 
Modern 


gives the contemporary generation a 


bad parodies of dead architecture is a 
anachronism. 
better display the glories of the past 
architecture 


contemporary setting. 


Further Comments on Modern Architecture 
By ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 


Director, THe Museum 


M Y colleague, Philip Johnson, has written for 
4 


Tue AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY an 
account of modern architecture in relation to edu- 
cational buildings. 
building which seems to be an epitome of the ex- 
travagance and foolish traditionalism of many of 
our American architects when confronted with the 


I should like to describe one 


problem of building for schools and colleges. One 
of the best-known of our eastern colleges had 
long needed a new botanical laboratory. The 


head of the botany department, approaching the 
close of a life’s work, had been able after a long 
campaign to secure nearly a million dollars for a 
new laboratory and equipment. 
she had studied the problem with members of 


her department, had worked over the plans with 


For several years 


oF Moprern 


Art, New YorK 

then, with the had 
studied every corridor, every window, every closet, 
with the utmost care for the efficient 
able execution of the work of her 
She was able with all allowances to save from 
her fund some $80,000, which she ardently wished 
to use for the purchase of one of the finest herb- 
ariums in any American college. 


an architect, and contractor, 


and agree- 
de partment. 


Most unfortunately, the supervising architect 
of this college was one of the most noted of 
American “collegiate Gothic” designers. To his 
mind every building on this and other college 
campuses should be a modification of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century English academic or do- 
mestic architecture. The final design of the 


laboratory, therefore, fell into his hands, with the 
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following results: The walls which were originally 
of simple brick were “ornamented” with useless 
buttresses and expensive stone moldings. Gothic 
doors and mullioned windows were applied. A 
huge three-story, pseudo-Gothic porte-cochére 
was put up to mask a slight bend in the facade 
(an irregularity of plam made necessary by the 
terrain, and one which would have been accepted 
by his medieval predecessors without the conceal- 
ing appendage). 

The maximum amount of light for the labora- 
tories required that the windows on the northern 
carried up to the ceiling of the first 
and second stories. This made a “Gothic” win- 
dow difficult. So what did our ingenious 
ticheur do but put up a parapet above the second 
story windows, carrying the jambs of the windows 
into a pointed arch, which was, however, blind. 
The third floor on this same facade, containing 
executive offices, was recessed some ten feet from 
the facade of the laboratories beneath it. These 
offices commanded a magnificent view of the 
country, but, incredible as it may seem to the 


Mr. Study 


Criticism of the historic styles has ever been 
present, and we should not be misled by the 
mere assertion that the Colonial and Gothic are 
nothing but dead styles. A great system of de- 
sign, such as one of the historic styles, is a vital 
creation, possessing eternal qualities which are 
perfectly adaptable to the varying conditions of 
time. Critics of the historical styles seem to 
have no hesitancy in rushing into fields where the 
most skilful and experienced architects fear to 
tread. It seems almost incredible that even 
critics with ultra-modern leanings could assume, 
as do the authors of the two preceding articles, 
that our leading American architects do not fully 
appreciate the functional properties of their build- 
ings and that they have worked only with the 


facade be 


pas- 
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intelligent layman, the parapet, made necessary 
by the fake Gothic blind arcade, compl te ly cul 
off the view and left the professors looking at tl 
back of a loopholed wall through which, presu 
ably, students might defend the building wit! 
crossbows. Throughout the rest of the building 
similar absurdities and inconveniences resulted 
from this Gothicizing of an originally clean and 
intelligently planned modern building. Thess 
Gothic adornments, stone copings, moldings, mul- 
ions, parapets, arches, doorways, loopholes, and so 
forth, ate up the surplus, so that the herbarium 
an essential and valuable part of the department 
equipment, had to be sacrificed—to the great be 
wilderment and distress of the professors 

This building had not even the excuse of being 
part of a general compound. No other building 
were near it except a Colonial frame house. It is 
a by no means unusual monument to the folly 
and senseless waste of our American academic 
architects. Among the campus buildings of too 
many of our colleges and preparatory schools on 
will find similar anachronisms. 


if 


in Rebuttal 


thought of obtaining a Colonial or a Gothie fa- 
cade, giving little or no thought to the proper 
arrangement and composition of their school 


plan. 

Faced with the problem (to use the modernists’ 
own words) of “making a school function fully,” 
I should say that first and foremost comes th 
necessity of building up character in the youth 
And from a practical standpoint, to 
architect must 


of our land. 
fulfill this “function,” an 
one of the period styles for his medium of ex- 
He need not follow the style with ut- 


t 


choose 


pression. 
most fidelity and he may play with it 
his fancy. If he plays with it with intelligence 
and is himself a true artist, the result will prob- 
ably be highly satisfactory. 


to sul 








Howe and Lescaze, Architects 


THE FIRST STORY OF THE HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL HAS BEEN COMPLETED AND IS IN USE 


A School Building That Breaks with Tradition 


The Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
By ELIZABETH MOOS 


DIRECTOR 


a education is reaching out to the Modern architects as well as modern educators 
i home, the community and the world for have discarded outworn dogmas. They are no 
its growth experiences. It is freeing itself from longer facing the past but the future. They 


that part of our heritage which is meaningless create rather than imitate. So when the Hessian 
in our present civilization. Modern education Hills School burned and a new building had to 
cannot therefore be satisfactorily fitted into the be planned, we felt that only by modern archi- 
usual type of school architecture. Its material tects could our point of view, our needs physical 
requirements are different and its spirit far from and spiritual, be understood. Our first step was to 
the traditional. The old type school with its formulate these needs in our own mind. 


withdrawal from the world of reality could fune- The faculty and director worked out a detailed 
tion in the monastic type of architecture so popu- list of desiderata based on our program. Each 
lar with universities. The rudimentary school, teacher, in fact, drew up a well-thought-out plan 
interested only in the three R’s, got on very _ of her ideal classroom. These plans—in particular 


nicely in the “little red schoolhouse.” But a those made by the teachers in charge of labora- 
modern school needs to be housed in a building tory and shop—have been incorporated in the 
which not only meets its very exigent physical — building. 

requirements, but which is direct, sincere and in The desiderata were as follows: 






































harmony with its purpose. 1. Seven classrooms, each to house 15 children 
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A DRAWING OF THE SCHOOL AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN THE SECOND STORY HAS BEEN ADDED 
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THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
with room enough to move about in, i.e., each to. dren should be near each other and at the end 


be 600 square feet. 

2. A lavatory in each classroom, for purposes of 
cleanliness, painting, filling of aquaria, working 
in clay, watering plants, ete. 

3. A separate toilet for each class, entered from 
the room. This is an essential. Psyvchologically- 
minded teachers realize the value of eliminating 
rows of girls’ toilets and rows of boys’ toilets at a 
distance from the schoolroom. 

4. An alcove in each group room, so that a few 
might work quietly while the rest could move 
about freely, and, if necessary, noisily. 

5. Easy access to the fields and woods we use 
so much. 

6. Sunny south exposure for all group rooms. 
The walls should be as sound-proof as financially 
possible, since the younger groups have work- 
benches in their own rooms. 

7. The three group rooms for the youngest chil- 





a SYMBOLS 
' ROOF 

2 “E€RRAcCE 

3 .~FSS ROOMS 
4 STUDIO 
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of the building close to their own playground 


The older groups must be where they are not 
disturbed. 
8. The quietest possible location for (a) a 


laboratory for both physical and __ biological 
sciences; (b) a library; (c) a studio for painting 
and sculpture. 

9. An isolated 
toilet. 

10. A kitchen equipped to feed 70-100 people. 

11. A children’s kitchen with complete child- 
size equipment. 

12. Shops for every form of hand work, includ- 
ing place for forge, kiln, looms and printing press; 
provisions for storing children’s partly finished 
work; long walls along which to store lumber; 
safe places for a lathe and a power saw; and 
floor space for large projects. The shops must 
be located where noise would not disturb the 1 

of the building, but where 
they are accessible to all 
but the youngest children 


health with its own 


room, 


t 


13. A music room for 
scrve: singing and instrumental 
ann —_—_ 
os 10 20 320 ao work. 
14. A large room for 


rhythms, dramatic and 
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| to all groups. 
15. Adequate offices and 
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teachers’ room. 
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16. Storage space for coats, rubbers, baseball 
bats, school materials, janitor’s supplies, tools, 
ete. 

All this, in detail, we told to the architects, 


Messrs. Howe ind Lescaze. 
questions about the actual life in the 


They asked us many 
school and 
would go on 


tried to get a clear picture ol what 


in each room of the projected building, before 
they started their plans. They of course visited 
the site, which was a difficult one, being very 


rough and rocky. 

An unused road with a slope in front offered a 
level place to begin with, and used very 
cleverly. Blasting had to be avoided as much 
as possible because of its cost. This was done by 


was 


eliminating a basement except where the slope of 
the ground provided one. Our financial limit was 
$65,000. For this we wanted a fireproof building 
which would fit into our rocky Westchester hill- 
side, provide all the space we needed and express 
our ideals. Not an easy task! In addition, we 
felt that it would probably be impossible to raise 
funds to 


sufficient erect the entire structure at 
once, so the plan had to permit a part to be con- 
structed later. 

The lower floor and shop wing of the building 
classrooms are on the 


The terrace pro- 


are now completed. All 
sunny side and face the view. 
vides a place for quiet outdoor work, each room 
ope ning on it with large double glass doors. 


building is constructed of poured 


The main 
concrete and steel columns, with steel casement 
windows. The floors are of cement over hollow 
tile and _ cinders. Asphalt composition and 
asphalt tile are used except in the textile and 


carpentry shops, where maple is used, and in the 
forge, clay rooms and laboratory, where the floors 
are finished The 

slab, poured on the job. The 
five-ply waterproofing. The 

tile, 
every three feet. ind doors of metal 
make the building fireproof; their 
unbroken blue surface contributes just the right 
amount of color. The shop wing is of gray brick 
with factory sash and a wooden roof, an economic 


ceilings are concrete 
rool 18 covere d with 
hollow 


shelving, etc., 


cement. 


partitions are 
plastered, with grounds for 
Door frames 


comple tely 


construction which is not fireproof but which is 
separated from the main building. 

The amount of building we now have has cost 
$47,000. The work of letting contracts and super- 
vision was carried on by a group of parents ex- 
perienced in building operations. The estimated 
cost of the second floor is $6,000, and of the music 
and rhythms rooms, $12,000. 

Our physical requirements are met. The build- 
ing is beautiful, satisfying, peaceful, harmonious. 
It has no purposeless decoration, within or with- 
out. Its white walls and gray floors make a per- 
fact background for the children and their colorful 
work. Its beauty is a beauty of proportion and 
unity. 

INSTALLED 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


Beds and Bedding—Englander Spring Bed ¢ 
soilers—-American Radiator Co 
Cleaning Equipment—The Kent ¢ Inc 


Thomas Moulding Floor C« 
Ventilating System——-Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
Furniture and Equipment—Central Scientific 


Flooring 
Heating and 
Laboratory 
Co. 
Plumbing 


Fixtures and Sanitary Equipment—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Windows and Sash—Truscon Steel C 


Score Card for Junior High School Buildings 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


PROFESSOR OF 


EDUCATION 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


—" eards for elementary school buildings, 
\J high school buildings, and rural school build- 
ings have been developed and used extensively 
school 


recent years in the analysis of 


A score card for junior high school build- 


during 
plants. 


ings has been found necessary and has_ been 
developed to meet this need. This score card 
allots 1,000 points as follows Site, 100 points; 


Building, 150; Service Systems, 250; Classrooms or 
Recitation Rooms, 160; Special Classrooms, 130; 
General Service Rooms, 150; and Administration 
Rooms, 60. The allotment of points was made 
by graduate students working under the direction 
of the authors, who also redistributed the points 
among the other subdivisions of the ecard. 

The score card and its accompanying standards 
should be of value to supe rintendents of schools 
and architects who are confronted with the prob- 


lems involved in the development of plans for 
junior high school buildings. The standards for 
each of the topics or items on the score card have 
been written with the utmost of detail and with 
special regard to the educational demands of the 
junior high school program. 

Special emphasis has been placed upon cer- 
tain items which have not been given much con- 
sideration in rating school buildings in the past 
These items include such features as ample park- 
ing spaces for automobiles; the acoustics of class- 
rooms, corridors and special rooms; provisions for 
radio and audio-visual education; kinds of lockers 
and types of locking devices; movable and built- 
in equipment in classrooms; the inclusion of an 
audio-visual studio; and emphasis upon special- 
ized equipment for and 


classrooms. 


special laboratories 
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The card and standards have been in 
preparation over a period of years. The building 
plans of outstanding junior high schools in various 
parts of the United States have been analyzed 
thoroughly to discover the provisions which are 
made in superior schools devoted to junior high 
school work. Bulletins issued by State Depart- 
ments of Education, which concerned themselves 
with the educational or building character of the 
junior high school, were also used in the deter- 


score 


The Score 


In 


mination of the items to be included. 
card and = standards were originally 
mimeographed form and thus used for critical re 
view and study by competent graduate workers 
in the field of educational administration. 

This score card was first used in the scoring of 
junior high school buildings in connection with 
the survey of the school system of Chicago, III 
recently made by the Division of Field Studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Modern Practice in School Lighting 


By ROBERT L. ZAHOUR 


CoMMERCIAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 


A LL lighting installations are designed and 
4 executed with a view to satisfying one thing 

the eye. To enable human beings to see with 
precision, speed and comfort is the ultimate aim 
of artificial illumination, whether it be in the 
home, the office, the factory or the school. 

One must remember that the 
people are Im a 
during 


eves of young 
state of development all 
their school days, and even during 
their college days as well. To de- 
children of  high- 
illumination, 


prive school 
intensity artificial 
which at its best is only a glimmer 
light to which 


accustomed us, 


compared to the 
nature has may 
injure their 
retard their 
Then in all probability they will 
suffer from defective vision before 


eyesight enough to 


progress in school. 


reaching adult age. Poor eyesight 
is one of the worst handicaps that 
can fall to the lot of any human 
being. 

Not only are the eyes of school 
children immature 
itv to realize when room lighting 
1S insufficient is undev« lope d. 
They may strain their eyes for 
vears and not know it. Therefore it is the duty 
of school authorities to give them the type of 
illumination which standard practice has demon- 
strated to be ample for their needs. Through 
intensive study and experiment, a minimum for 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 


correct. lighting for schoolrooms has been deter- 
mined. The Illuminating Engineering Society and 


the Eye-Conservation Council, working in col- 
laboration with the American Institute of Archi- 
keeping abreast of changing conditions 
type of 


tects, are 
in classroom design and in the 


correct 





, but their abil- AN EYE-CONSERVATION CLASSROOM IN A JERSEY CITY SCHOOL 
Special blackboard units are used, in addition to semi-indirect enclosing globes 


with 500-watt Mazda lamps 


lighting to accompany it. “Standards of School 
Lighting,” a group of requirements serving as a 
guide, was recently brought up to date (Septem- 
ber, 1931), and it is upon these findings that the 
following recommendations are based.! 


Classrooms and Study Halls 


For comfortable vision free from 
resultant 
Intensity in 


squinting and its 

strain, the lighting 
classrooms should never fall below 
ten foot-candles.2, Enclosing globe 
fixtures, preferably of the 
indirect type and equipped with 
200-watt Mazda lamps, will pro- 
duce this intensity. They should 
be suspended 9 feet 6 inches above 


eye- 


semi- 








THE AUDITORIUM OF THE NEW 
CALIF. 
ornamental 


Special luminous-dome  indirect-type 


200-watt Mazda lamps. 


ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL, 


fixtures are 
Urns attached to the wall on the main 


the floor in rooms with a ceiling 
height of 12 feet, and should be 
spaced on 10- to 12-foot centers. 
As the height of the ceiling in- 
creases above 12 feet, the lighting 
units can be mounted proportion- 
ately highs Pr. 

1Copies of the pamphlet may be ob 
tained from the American Standards Asso 
ciation, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


equipped with 2A foot-candle is the intensity of the 
floor and above light of a standard candle at a distance 


ALAMEDA, 


the baleony supply supplementary indirect illumination of one foot, 
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Enclosing globes of diffusing or refracting glass 
have a low surface brightness, a factor which re- 
duces glare. In addition to diffusing the light, 
this type of unit with its opaque glass gives a 
better distribution of light. With good light 
distribution, light and dark areas throughout the 
room are eliminated to such a degree that chil- 
dren’s eyes are saved the tiresome task of view- 
ing objects under varying intensities. 

Restrictions on the mounting height of the 
units also guard against another kind of glare 
—that from blackboards. If the lighting units 
are suspended farther than 2 feet 6 inches be- 
low the ceiling, the light sources are in a posi- 
tion to produce objectionable blackboard glare, 
which is really the reflection of light from the sur- 
face of the board. Such a condition tends to 
hide blackboard figures and makes it difficult to 
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COVE LIGHTING IN A CLASSROOM OF THE NEW 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK CIT 


\ row of lamps are placed along the back edge of each 
niche 


shade having a reflection factor of 
not more than 50 per cent. The 
upper section of the walls and 
ceiling should be colored a light 
cream or white, with a diffused 
reflection value of 75 to 85 pet 
cent. High reflection on these sur- 
faces adds to the intensity of light 
in the room, for part of the light 
from the ceiling units reaches 
these surfaces and is reflected ba 
into the room as_ high-quality 
illumination. Dull finishes 
recommended in preterence to 
glossy so as to reduce the reflec- 
tion of glare. 


LUMINOUS-DOME INDIRECT LIGHTING IN THE LIBRARY OF THE Lishtina for Seccial Roon 
4 J AO} Crit 


NEW JOYCE SCHOOL, DETROIT 


see and understand what the teacher is talking 
about. 


Daylight Glare 


Blackboard glare is a problem resulting not 
only from artificial lighting but also from day- 
light. In either instance it may be corrected by 
the use of a matt-finish board which diffuses the 
reflected light, or by special lighting units 
mounted on the ceiling above the blackboard. 
In one installation of blackboard lighting, eight 
special blackboard units, each equipped with two 
150-watt PS25 Mazda lamps, are mounted close 
against the ceiling and spaced on 6'%4-foot cen- 
ters. Refracting lenses in each of these units 
concentrate the light on the blackboard surface. 
This form of illumination practically eliminates 
blackboard reflections, whether from artificial 
lighting units or from daylight through the win- 
dows. 

Variations in the color of the wall surround- 
ing a blackboard sometimes produce an extreme 
contrast that causes eve fatigue. To prevent the 
occurrence of such a condition, it is recommended 
that the lower section of the walls, particularly 
that below the blackboard or up to a height of 3 
feet above the floor, be finished in a medium 


General science rooms, sewing 
rooms, and chemistry laboratories 
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STACK LIGHTING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
LIBRARY 
Individual reflectors equipped with 60-watt Mazda lamps aré 
mounted on 3-foot centers 





Modern Practice in School Lighting 4] 


should be 


candles, using 


lighted to an intensity of 15 foot- 
units which still embody the 
standards of proper distribution and well-diffused 
illumination. Much of the accuracy required in 
the work in these special rooms depends upon the 
eye judgment of the students, and unless there 
is even illumination of high intensity, their eyes 
will falter. 

To provide light of the proper intensity, the 
rooms should be equipped with enclosing globe 
fixtures burning 300-watt Mazda lamps. They 
should be suspended at heights of 10 to 12 feet 
Chromium- 
used 
laboratori 8, 


and spaced on 10- to 12-foot centers. 


plated or non-corrosion hangers should be 
in chemistry and domestic science 
because they will not become tarnished by fumes 
upper areas of 


finished in dull 


rising from experiments. If th 
the walls and the 
paints of light colors, the increased reflection of 
light will aid the illumination in the 
rooms, improving the distribution of light. 


ceilings are 


general 


Drafting Rooms 


Drafting used at night as well as by 


day should be lighted to an intensity of 20 foot- 


rooms 
candles. Total indirect lighting is preferable be- 
cause of its higher quality and because it elimi- 
glare, which has a tendency to become 
more pronounced with the use of high-wattage 
lamps. The units should be suspended 2 to 3 feet 
from the ceiling, spaced on 10- to 12-foot cen- 
ters, and should be equipped with 500-watt Mazda 
lamps. 

Highly diffused illumination permits students 
the fine lines of their drawing without the 
It is very important that 


nates 


to see 


necessity of squinting. 


there be no local lighting for individual desks, 
since such lighting causes glare and makes a 
harmful contrast with the general illumination 


in the room, particularly when a student looks up 
his board to rest his Light 
which come within his line of vision produce a 
sudden change of This makes him see 
spots and hinders the accuracy of his vision when 
he returns to work. 


from eves, sources 


intensity 


Libraries 


The style of architecture in a school library 
will govern to a certain extent the type of light 
fixtures to be used. If the ceilings are high and 
executed in fashion, the 
units may be specially designed and, if they pro- 
duce direct illumination, perhaps suspended on 
long hangers. For semi-indirect or totally in- 
direct lighting, the units must be hung compara- 
tively close to the ceiling, say 5 to 10 feet, to 
provide efficient reflection from that surface, a 
secondary light. Otherwise the light- 
ing installation follow the recommenda- 
tions for using the factors 
distribution, absence of glare, and suitable inten- 
sity as a 


the room is elaborate 


source of 
should 
classrooms, of good 
design. 

There are two main divisions of lighting pe- 


basis for 


culiar to all libraries—that for general reading 
that for stack General read- 
should have high-intensity lighting 
of good quality, with an absence of glare and a 
minimum of high-ceiling rooms, 
local lighting, special units built 
into or mounted close to the reé iding tables, is 
sometimes installed. No particular class of light- 
ing is recommended, but totally indirect is un- 
doubtedly the most desirable because of its high- 
quality characteristics. Cove lighting is employed 
in some modern installations to produce totally 
indirect illumination. 

Lighting for stack rooms has primarily a util- 
ity purpose, namely to facilitate the finding of 
books. Here, 60-watt Mazda lumi- 
naires specially designed for the purpose, should 
be installed on 8-foot spacings 
of small supported by a 
conduit pipe mounted on the ceiling, 
satisfactory illumination. stack 
totally indirect illumination, but in 
stances there must be a 


the book stacks. 


rooms and rooms. 


ing rooms 


shadows. In 
consisting of 


lamps, in 


Generally a row 
length of 
proy ides 


reflectors, 
some rooms use 
such in- 
ceiling clearance above 


Auditoriums 


Auditoriums, of all places in the school build- 
ing, readily adapt artistic 
rations. Conforming to this practice, the light- 
ing units can be of elaborate design. Although 
probably used most frequently for assemblies, an 
auditorium should be equipped with a flexible 
lighting installation that will give a _ theatrical 
atmosphere for school plays; that is, the audi- 
torium lighting should be so wired that it can be 
dimmed. 

Some manner of stage lighting should also be 
included in the auditorium installation. There 
should be a row of footlights, several spotlights 
for the wings, and if there is a projection booth, 
ample equipment in it. The average school can- 
not expect to duplicate the stage lighting equip- 
ment of a real theater, but it can at least 
create a little professional atmosphere in its pro- 
ductions. 


themselves to deco- 


A Long Way to Go 


A little over fifty years ago artificial illumi- 
nation by means of incandescent lamps was in 
its infancy. Today, despite all the improve- 
ments that have resulted during the interven- 
ing years, it is still in its childhood. The prog- 
ress of scientific study during the same years 
has shown us that the human eye, in order to 
function at its best, requires many times the 
brightness considered good practice today. The 
job of educating the public to the proper use 
of high-intensity illumination is perforce a slow 
one. Many people are reluctant to install even 
the prescribed intensities in our schools today, 
yet these intensities in years to come will seem 
ridiculously low. Within a decade we shall prob- 
ablv be using twice as much light as we do today, 
and our eyes will benefit by it. 








Building Fire-Safe Schools 


By ROBERT 58. 


TECHNICAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL Fri 


(CMILDSEN are required by law to attend 
school, and by reason of this compulsory at- 
tendance there is a community responsibility for 
the safety of the pupils of a very different kind 
from that involved in mercantile or industrial 
buildings largely frequented by adults whose 
presence is voluntary. In addition to the life 
hazard involved, the burning of a school destroys 
the facilities for instruction and is likely to inter- 
fere seriously with the normal development of 
the pupils affected and may delay by a year their 
completion of their usual schooling, with resultant 
loss of a year as participants in the constructive 
activities of the community. These considera- 
tions, in addition to the dollars and cents value 
of the physical property which may be destroyed 
by fire, call for a degree of attention to the fire 
problem of schools far beyond that required for 
mercantile, industrial or ordinary residential 
properties. 

The National Fire Protection Association re- 
cently made an analysis of 875 typical schooi fires. 
In 43 of these fires there was loss of life, a total of 
471 fatalities. The probability of fire in any in- 
dividual school may be remote, but the fact that 
the mathematical probability of fire is smali is 
of no comfort to the parents of the children who 
are cremated in a school fire when it does occur, 
nor is this any reason for failing to take precau- 
tions and to observe the well-recognized fire 
prevention measures. 











MOULTON 


PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
Interior De fe cts Prevalent 


After a fire, it is usually a simple matter for 
the fire chief to point out where and how the 
fire occurred and the factors that were responsibl 
for its spread. It takes no technical 
knowledge for a member of the school committee 
to see, when the fire chief points it out, that fire 
originating in waste paper in the basement passed 
up through a hollow wooden partition and brok« 
out simultaneously in a number of places on thi 
upper floors almost before it was 
Bricks judiciously placed, or other suitable non- 
combustible material inserted at the bottom of 
the hollow partition, would have closed off that 
potential flue, giving no avenue for the spread 
of fire, and would have made it possible to ex 
the fire at its point of origin, with 
After a fire all this is 


special 


discovere d 


tinguish 
relatively little damage. 
clear. 

Why should not such points be equally obvious 
when the building is being planned and while it 
is under construction? The fire protection spe- 


cialist sees these and if his advice is asked can 
make suggestions for vastly increasing the fire 
safety of the structure. The architect and the 
builder will know about these things and can 


incorporate these features of built-in fire safety 
It should be noted, however, that the architect 
and the builder are both essentially employees 
hired for the job of designing and erecting th« 


THE FIRE WHICH DI 

STROYED THE’ RICH 
MOND, IND., HIGH 
SCHOOL STARTED IN 
THE BASEMENT AND 
SPREAD RAPIDLY ro 
THE UPPER PARTS O! 
THE BUILDING 


THROUGH VENTILAT 
ING DUCTS 
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DAWES HOUSE, A DOR- 
MITORY AT LAWRENCE- 
VILLE SCHOOL, LAW- 
RENCEVILLE, N. J., WAS 
OF FRAME CONSTRUC- 
TION AND BURNED 
LIKE TINDER 
The boys sleeping in the 
building escaped clad only 
in night clothes 


take 


their 
orders from the school board or school committee. 
an intelligent 
interest in fire safety, it is not surprising if the 


school building and that they must 


Unless the school committee shows 


building when completed has a monumental ex- 
terior appearance but is riddled with interior de- 
fects which would almost, seem deliberately de- 
signed to facilitate the rapid spread of fire through 
the building. 


“Fire Pp r¢ 0fing” 


realize the slight difference in the 


fire-safe 


Few people 
between schools and the 
fire-traps. It happen through 
design that the fire-trap building costs more than 
one which fire. There is 
a good deal of misinformation prevalent about 
the so-called “fireproof” building. Actually there 
is no such fireproof building, for 
there is no known material which is not affected 
to a greater or less degree by a fire of sufficient 
intensity and duration. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has accordingly discontinued 
the general use of the term “fireproof” in any of 
its publications, and substitutes the term “fire- 
which is truly 
actual conditions. Even granting the use of the 
best fire-resistive material, we always re- 
member that the contents of the building may 
furnish fuel for the fire and that with improper 
interior design the “100 per cent fireproof” build- 
ing may be far from safe. 

Not long ago 
building which to all external appearances was of 
first-class construction brick walls, concrete floors 
and thoroughly “fireproof” 
of the term. In 
large manual training room full of wood shavings 
and various types of woodworking machinery. 
Ample fuel was present for a severe fire in this 


The 


cost veritable 


may often poor 


is relatively safe from 


thing as a 


resistive,” more descriptive of 


must 


I inspected a three-story school 


in the popular sense 
the basement, however, was a 


room and pote ntial fire causes were obvious. 





furnished a 
might 


adjoining boiler room might have 
spark to ignite the shavings, a 
have ignited the wooden table on which it rested, 
or some of the electric motor-driven machinery 
might have caused the fire fire started 
in this veritable tinder box it had a natural and 
flue, so-called 
“fireproof” stairway, to lead the smoke and flames 
to all parts of the building. The only separation 
between the manual training room and the stair- 
way was a wooden door with glass panels which 
would have broken out with the first puff of smoke. 


glue pot 


Once a 


unobstructed consisting of the 


There were doors at the foot of the stairway, to 
be sure, but these were fastened open with neatly 
cut wooden wedges. Serious fire and loss of life 
are entirely possible in a building of this type, 
even when of the best type of fire-resistive con- 
struction. A little intelligent thought in the design 
of such a building, however, would have placed 
the manual training room and hazardous 
occupancies in an isolated part of the building, 
would have cut off this room from other portions 
of the building by appropriate fire doors or would 
have provided automatic sprinkler protection. 
Items such as this may be of 
portance, in the usual type of 
than the character of construction of 
ing itself. 

Those who have not had personal experience 
with fire often fail to realize the extreme rapidity 
with which fires may spread and do not appre- 
ciate the fact that smoke coming up a stairway 
from a fire starting on 
that stairway impassable and 
panic. 
construction 
sponsibility for the fire safety 
means ends with the use of fire-resistive materials 
in building construction, for even a small fire in 
the combustible contents produce a fatal 
quantity of smoke. 


other 


even greater im- 
building, 
the build- 


school 


a lower floor may make 
induce a fatal 
Fire-resistive (so-called. fireproof) building 
is of very great value, but the re- 
of schools by no 


may 
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The Enclosure of Stairways 


One of the most essential features of school 
fire safety, and one which has all too frequently 
been neglected, is the enclosure of stairways with 
fire-resistive partitions to cut off the spread of 
fire and smoke and render the stairways safe 
means of escape. The main reliance should be 
placed upon properly arranged interior stairways. 
Fire escapes can sometimes be constructed on the 
exterior of buildings to furnish additional means 
of egress, but fire escapes should at best be re- 
garded as an expedient and any new school build- 


AN INTERIOR-DOOR 
SMOKE SCREEN IN THE 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. NOTE 
ALSO THE SPRINKLER 
PIPES AT THE CEILING 
A high degree of fire 
safety is provided by such 
safeguards as are illus- 
trated here: fire-resistive 
construction ; an auto- 
matic sprinkler system; 
and smoke-stop partitions 
constructed of metal and 
wired glass 


Courtesy of Dahlstrom Metallic 





WHEN FIRE BROKI 
OUT IN THE HARRAH, 
OKLA., HIGH SCHOOL 
THE BUILDING WAS 
VACATED IN LESS THAN 
THREE MINUTES 


The children on the firs 


floor made their exit 

way of the three outside 

doors, while those n tl 

second floor for the most 

part used the slide f 
escape 


ings should be so designed with adequate interior 
stairways that fire escapes are unnecessary. Two 
alternate means of egress should always be pro- 
vided from every part of the building so that in 
case fire or smoke makes one exit unavailabl 
the other may be used. This means not merely 
two separate stairways, for two stairways dis- 
charging into a common hallway might both be 
blocked by a fire in that hallway. It means the 
arrangement of the stairs with fire-resistive par- 
titions or by other means so that no single fir 
can in its early stages block both means of egress. 





Door Co. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THIS 

MODERN BRICK BUILD- 

ING, A HIGH SCHOOL 

IN GARFIELD, N. J., 

WAS LARGELY OF COM- 

BUSTIBLE CONSTRUC 
TION 


A fire in the chemical 
laboratory caused damage 
estimated at $80,000 


Large Areas Should Be Subdivided 


Next to complete fire-resistive construction and 
proper enclosure of stairways, the primary con- 
sideration should be the limitation of areas 
subject to a single fire. From the standpoint of 
fire and life hazard, one-story buildings of small 
area are the best, though loss of life by fire has 
occurred in a one-room school where there was 
only one door and the windows were barred. It 
is not generally practicable to build schools in 
small units, but by proper construction the larger 
building may be subdivided into a number of 
relatively small areas, so arranged that a fire in 
any one area would not affect. other portions. 
This means strategically placed fire walls, or 
smokestops, with fire doors, or smokeproof doors 
protecting all openings. Fire spreads vertically 
more readily than horizontally, and the protection 
of vertical openings is of primary importance. 
With all stairways or vertical shafts cut off with 
fire-resistive enclosures, fire starting on a lower 
floor will not rapidly spread upward to involve 
the entire building. 

Even more important than the visible openings 
are the unseen flues of hollow wooden partitions, 
which should be closed off by suitable “firestop- 
ping,” or, better still, non-combustible construc- 
tion should be employed. Ventilating systems 
may likewise be the means of spreading fire or 
smoke throughout a building where otherwise the 
fire might be confined to origin. 
There are many other features of fire hazard and 
fire protection that cannot be detailed in this 
article, and which can be adequately covered only 
by consistent attention to fire safety throughout 
the planning of a building and its equipment. 


its point of 


Protecting Existing Buildings 


There is fortunately a form of protection avail- 


able which can be installed in existing school 





will 


buildings of inferior construction which 
largely eliminate the fire hazard. This is the 
automatic sprinkler system, which experience has 
shown to be remarkably efficient, no loss of life 
having occurred in a building 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. Sprinkler 
protection should be installed throughout all 
buildings of combustible construction and is like- 
wise recommended for shops, laboratories and 
fire-resistive 


ever school 


other hazardous areas in newer 
buildings. Fires originating in the basement are 


the most serious from the life-hazard view- 
point, and on this account it is particularly im- 
portant to have sprinkler installations in the 
basement. 

Effective fire drills are absolutely essential to 
insure the safe evacuation of school buildings in 
case of fire or other emergency, and a suitable 
fire-alarm system is likewise essential to insure 
giving immediate and unmistakable warning of 
fire to all occupants in the building and to sum- 
mon assistance. To be effective, fire drills must not 
be perfunctory, but must be carefully organized 
and made flexible to meet any emergency. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon discipline and con- 
trol rather than upon mere speed. 

The same features that make for life safety in 
school buildings likewise reduce the danger of 
destruction of physical property. The advantages 
of having fire-safe schools are obvious from every 
point of view, and no shortsighted considerations 
of economy should be permitted to jeopardize the 
lives of the children, endanger the continuity of 
their education, or expose the city to the possible 
loss of valuable property. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—Copies of the tuilding Exits Code 
prepared by the Committee on Safety to Life of the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association, may be obtained from 
the Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass., for 
$1.00 each. The Code is the nationally recognized stand- 
ard for school fire-safety. The Association also publishes a 
booklet on ‘‘School Fires,” a record of 875 fires in school 
buildings (25 cents). 








An Elementary School for the Community 
The Joseph Koenig School, Two Rivers, Wis. 


I. The Functional Planning of the School 
By FRED G. BISHOP 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


HE Joseph Koenig Elementary School is an 
embodiment of modern architectural practice 
designed and planned to meet the needs of an 
ever-changing modern school system. It com- 
bines simplicity of design with economy and 
efficiency of arrangement, and represents a co- 
operative effort on the part of the architect and 
the educational forces in the local school system. 
The building was planned to serve both school 
and community needs. Since the city is com- 
mitted to a program of progressive school pro- 
cedure and to a complete utilization of the school 
plant for recreational and community needs, those 
in charge endeavored to provide a plant every 
part of which could function for this dual purpose. 
No attempt was made to build a modern school 
plant with a recreational appendage. As a result 
of the careful planning, the building in operation 
actually functions in terms of cooperative utiliza- 
tion without any conflict of the two administra- 
tive units. 

During the past decade school superintendents 
and architects have been forced to focus their at- 
tention on building programs for secondary 
schools. Much time, thought, and money have 
been spent on this section of the public school 
system. Beautiful high school plants have been 
constructed in practically every city in the coun- 


try. The same cannot be said of elementary 
schools. Elementary schools during the past 
decade have for the most part been planned 
rather to house children than to serve a definite, 
well-conceived school program. The Joseph 
Koenig School stands out as an exceptional ex- 
ample. 

We are living in a changing civilization, which 
means that we are also living in an era of chang- 
ing school procedure. This means that any school 
plant planned to serve a single present-day pro- 
gram might easily become obsolete within 
decade. A real modern plant must therefore bi 
elastic to the extent that it will serve any possibl 
program now well formulated, and equally well 
any possible future program within the range of 
present-day educational thinking. A study of the 
plant arrangement and facilities provided in thy 
Joseph Koenig School indicates clearly that they 
will serve equally well the home-room plan, thi 
departmental plan, or the platoon system. From 
the standpoint of flexibility, the building has few 
equals in adaptability to meet the requirements of 
an evolving educational program. 

Two Rivers, a city of 10,000, has one of th 
best organized recreation programs in the Middk 
West. The recreation department is organized 
under the city government and is controlled by a 
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THE PLOT PLAN OF THE JOSEPH 


KOENIG SCHOOL, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
46 





Architectural Features of the Koenig School 47 





THE JOSEPH 
separate recreation board, one member of which, 
by city ordinance, is the superintendent of schools. 
Although the city schools have no jurisdiction 
over the recreation department, nevertheless the 
school buildings furnish most of the facilities 
through which the department functions. The 
Koenig School was planned to meet the needs of 


KOENIG 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

a segregated section of our population of about 
2,500 people. During the past winter the building 
accommodated approximately 200 adults and 100 
younger people five nights a week. This at- 
tendance is evidence of the fact that the building 
was well planned to serve as a desirable recrea- 
tional center, 


II. Architectural Features of the Koenig School 


BY FRANK 


A. CHILDS 


Cuitps & Smitru, ArcuHITeEcTs, Cuicaco, Ibu. 


HE accessibility and the grouping of the ac- 
tivity rooms in the Joseph Koenig School, 
which include a gymnasium 50 x 70 x 19 feet, an 
auditorium seating 350, and accessory rooms, give 
the building something of a club atmosphere. The 
main foyer is octagonal in shape, with an electric 
floor receptacle for a Christmas tree at the center. 
It can be closed off entirely from the school 
first and second 
evening celebra- 
tions can be given a festive ap- 
pearance with rugs and 
Should cloakrooms be needed for 
the auditorium, one of the side 
corridors adjoining the stairs can 
be utilized for this purpose. The 
group also includes the toilets. 
The building, of red brick, with 
a conservative use of stone trim- 
designed on as 
A play 
and 


rooms on the 
floors, and for 


settees. 


ming, has been 
small a scale as possible. 
kindergarten 


grade room adds to the at- 


terrace off the 
first 
tractiveness of the main entrance 
front. The roof decks in general 
are flat, relieved by a small gable 
treatment over the main and rear 
center entrances. 


On the main floor are the principal’s office, 
waiting room and toilet; the kindergarten; two 
first-grade rooms, with a common shop between; 
the auditorium, with and two dressing 
rooms; and the upper part of the gymnasium, 
the floor of which is some 8 feet below the level 
of the main floor. The kindergarten is very com- 
modious, 22 x 44 feet, exclusive of the English 


stage 





THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF THE KOENIG SCHOOL 
The front half of the basement floor is unexcavated. The rear half contains the gymnasium, locker and shower rooms, stor 


age space, and, under the auditorium, the activity room 
half-timbered house at one end. The house pro- 
vides a shop, coat-room, and toilet on the main 
floor, and a mezzanine 19 x 22 feet for miscellane- 


ous projects, a doll house, and other activities. 


At the opposite end of the room is a fish pool 
with steps and a bridge above, over which the 
children love to run and gaze into the water be- 
low. The corridor wall houses most of the storage 
cabinets and a wood-burning fireplace. 

The main kindergarten room is treated as a 
garden, with a green linoleum floor for a lawn 
and imitation flagstone for walks. The arched 
wood trellis above may be filled with seasonal 
foliage during the spring and fall to provide a 
veritable garden effect. Large window units to 
the south and east admit abundant sunshine, and 
a French door gives directly to a play terrace used 
exclusively for this room. 

The rooms for first grades A and B are, re- 
spectively, 22 x 31 and 22 x 33 feet in size, with 
a shop 9 x 22 between them. The rooms are 
equipped with storage cases and individual work 
compartments, 10 x 10 x 16, the same as the kin- 
dergarten. 

The auditorium is 42 x 48 feet, with fixed opera 
chairs. In the first seven rows, 40 of the chairs, of 
special juvenile size, are equipped with tablet 
arms, for classroom purposes. The stage, 31 feet 
wide by 13 feet deep, with blue rep draw curtains 
and a light-tan cyclorama, is provided with elec- 
tric outlets as follows: plugs for orchestra lights 
and one signal bell in the face of the stage: three 
circuits for portable footlights; three circuits for 
border lights; one desk light: three stage wall 
plugs for lamps or spots; and two work lights. 
The projection booth in the rear of the audi- 
torium has a 30-ampere power outlet for the 
lantern. 

The activity room below the auditorium is 
36 x 51 feet and may be used as a preparation 
room in connection with auditorium work. It 
serves also as a lunch, club and music room in 
the school program, and as a banquet room, dance 
and supper room for large neighborhood groups 
using the gymnasium. 

While larger in size than usually called for in 
schools of this type, the gymnasium was made 
50 x 70 feet because it was to be used for basket- 
ball practice by the community after school. The 


and kitchen, the boiler room, and the ash and coal rooms. 


common locker room is equipped with two private 
and one large shower room. The location of the 
instructor’s room between the locker room and 
the gymnasium gives efficient supervision of both 
units and provides for larger clinical examinations 
than is possible in the special nurse and clinic 
office on the second floor. 

The kitchen off the special activity room, al- 
though compact, is well equipped with cases, 
counters, and rail, with slide-up windows to serve 
in cafeteria style. An electric ice-box, a gas stove, 
and a separate outside entrance provide complete 
service for this unit. The boiler and coal rooms, 
with janitor’s toilet, shower and dressing room, 
complete the basement floor. The building has 
no outside steps or areas, even for service—a very 
practical feature in any building located in a 
northern latitude. 

The second floor has a central art lobby at the 
head of the stairs, in which outstanding examples 
of school work and colored reproductions of 
famous paintings are displayed from time to time. 
The library classroom immediately adjoins the art 
lobby, and the cultural exhibits are carried over 
into this room, giving a pleasing effect as one 
comes up the stairway. Completing the floor are 
eight grade room units of standard size, 22 x 31 
feet, and boys’ and girls’ toilets, centrally located. 

Should the platoon or duplicate system, with 
sixteen units, be desired, three of the grade units 
could be sacrificed to form one nature study, one 
industrial arts room and one library, thereby pro- 
viding special rooms for eight groups, including 
two in the gymnasium and three in the audi- 
torium and auditorium preparation room. Th 
special activity room could serve also for a music 
room, when not used for preparation work in con- 
nection with the auditorium program. On a 
platoon basis, the building will accommodate 640 
pupils. The present capacity, on a home room 
basis, with ten pupil groups, is 400. 

The future extension to this building calls for 
two wings at either end of the corridor, or a total 
of sixteen added classroom units, which could be 
rearranged for special activity rooms, corrective 
gymnasium, music and science rooms, as desired, 
to fit a duplicate program arrangement. 

Heat is supplied by two self-contained steel 
boilers, with a low-pressure steam-vacuum system 
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of circulation. Classrooms have direct radiation 
and unit ventilators, thermostatically controlled. 
Toilet rooms have ceramic tile floors, glazed brick 
wainscot, china Boys’ and 
girls’ toilets have wall-hung closets with hard rub- 
The principal’s office, clinic, and 
room are provided with individual 


vitreous lavatories. 
ber seats. 
teachers’ rest 
toilets. 

All vestibules and main foyers are wainscoted 
in glazed brick. Metal lockers are built into the 
corridor walls, and all corridors and stairways 
have a continuous line of 
as the locker fronts. 
unsightly and unhygienic class coat-rooms to in- 
terfere with the flexibility of a changing school 
policy. The floors are of battleship linoleum, with 
the exception of the which has a 
maple floor, and the vestibules, main entrance 
fover, and stairs, which have terrazzo and tile 
equipped with 6 feet 


metal wainscot of the 


same design There are no 


gymnasium, 


floors. The classrooms are 
of storage cabinet 
and blackboards and bulletin boards at the front, 
rear, and side. Map rails are continuous around 
the room. The hard-finish plaster, 
painted to door and bulletin-board height. 

The building was completed in April, 1931. The 
cost of the building, including general construc- 


space, a teacher’s coat closet, 


walls are 


tion, heating, ventilating, plumbing, and electric 
wiring, amounted to $148,804, giving a cubic foot 
cost of 31.9 cents, and a per pupil cost (on the 
platoon basis) of $232.50. The architects endeavored 
to make the structural forms attractive in design 
building ma- 
and 


and color, and to use throughout the 
terials that will insure cleanliness 
sanitation with a conservative amount of service. 


positive 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


svilers 


Kewanee Boiler Co. 


Classroom Furniture and Office Equipment—-American Seat- 


ing Co., Crocker Chair Co., Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Cleaning Equipment—Finnell System, Inc. 

Clocks and Signal Systems and Fire Alarms—Standard 
Electric Time Co. 

Drinking Fountains—The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 

Exterior Building Materials—Indiana Limestone C« 

Gymnasium Equipment and Furniture—-Chicago Gymnasium 
Equipment Co., Fred Medart Mfg. Co., Narragansett Ma- 
chine Co. 

Heating and Ventilating System—The Buckeye Blower Co., 
Warren Webster & Co. 

Heat Regulating System—Johnson Service ( 


Insulation—Johns-Manville Corp. 

Interior Telephone Equipment—S. H. Couch Co., Inc. 
Library Equipment—The Automatic File & Index Co. 
Lighting Globes and Fixtures—MacBeth-Evans Glass Co. 
Lockers—-Lyon Metal Products, In« 
Piping—A. M. Byers Co. 

Plumbing Fixtures and Sanitary Equipment 
Showers The Powers Regulator Co 

Stage Equipment Aeme Scenic Studios 
Window Shades—Western Shade Cloth ¢ 


Kohler Co. 


re ~ 
Kingswood School Cranbrook 
A Preparatory School for Girls, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


By KATHARINE 


ROGERS 


ADAMS, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPAL 


in the notable educational de- 
Booth, the Cran- 


HE sixth unit 
velopment of George G. 


brook Foundation, is the Kingswood School for 
Girls. The site of Kingswood occupies fifty acres 
of the Cranbrook estate and is located on the 
shores of a small lake in a setting of wooded 
hills. The various elements of the school, in- 
cluding residence hall, auditorium, gymnasium, 


infirmary, classrooms, offices, and service division, 
are under one roof. The boarding department is 
planned to accommodate 54 students, and the 
day school 150. 

There is no so-called “style” in the architecture 
of Kingswood School Cranbrook. Its contem- 
poraneous character was developed by Professor 
Eliel Saarinen, resident architect of the Cran- 





A VIEW OF KINGSWOOD SCHOOL CRANBROOK 
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brook Foundation. Tan brick and 
buff mankato stone have been 
used for the exterior, with a roof 
of copper. The building occupies 
four levels and spreads over a 
large area. The school proper is 
on the first level, with the in- 
firmary and residence rising to 
three stories and the music 
studios and ballroom to four 


stories. 


Interior Decorations 


Important features such as fur- 
niture, fabrics, draperies, and the 
iron work of the gates, courts and 
fireplaces were planned and made 


THE DINING ROOM 


for the school in the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. The building 
contains some of the finest ex- 
amples of indirect lighting to be 
seen anywhere. The interior dec- 
orations were under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Eliel Saarinen. The 
classroom furniture was designed 
by Eero Saarinen and built by a 
Grand Rapids firm. No two 
classrooms are alike in equipment 
and all are of the informal type, 
possible only where small classes 
prevail. 


The Residence 


The treatment of student rooms 
is unusual. Dresser, desk and 
bookshelves are built in one piece 
under the windows, adding to the 
beauty of the room and conserv- 
ing space. The hand-loomed rugs 


~ 


THE 








AND UNIVERSITY 





LIBRARY 


and curtains carry out a similarity 
in design and color. Four colors 
predominate, rose, green, gold and 
blue, to harmonize with the four 
color schemes used. Each room 
has ample closet space with full- 
length mirror and built-in ward- 
robe. The rooms are arranged for 
single occupancy, every two hav- 
ing a connecting bath. The bath- 
rooms are finished in cream- 
colored tile with individual basins 
and cabinets, a toilet and i 


shower. The fixtures and plumb- 
ing in chromium plate are espe- 
cially beautiful as well as modern 


The school itself and its equip- 
ment and decoration were exe- 
cuted with two ideas in mind: to 
conform to the landscape of hill 
and dale, lake and stream; and 
to express in every detail the 
atmosphere of a girls’ private 





A STUDENT ROOM 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF 


KINGSWOOD SCHOO! 


striking 
Restraint and simplicity 
lend quiet elegance and dignity, which are car- 
ried out in detail of the and 
furnishing. 


school The etiect 1s one of 


re side nce 
beauty and usefulness. 


every decoration 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 
Acoustical Treatment Dining Hall, Aud‘torium and Class- 
rooms—U. S. Gypsum Co. (Sabinite Kitche Johns- 
Manville ¢ (Sanacoustie Tile) 
Auditorium Seating Lvon Metal Products, Ine 


Blackboards Natural Slate Blackboard (C« 
Boilers—Kewanee Boiler Cory 

Bowling Allevs 
Classroom and Librar I 


Brunswick-Balke-Col 


(RIGHT FOREGROUND) AND ITS SISTER INSTITUTIONS 


Clocks and Signal System—International Time Recording Co. 

Doors— Evans Hollow Door; Carnahan Mfg. Co. 

Drinking Fountains—The Halsey W. Taylor ¢ 

kxterior Brickwork—-Wyandot Clay Products ¢ 

Fire-Alarm System—Signal Engineering & Mfg. Co. 

Gymnasium Equipment—A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Kitchen Equipment—Bernard Gloekler ¢ 

Laboratory Furniture—Kewaunee Mfg. (¢ 

Linoleum Floor Covering—Congoleum-Nairn, Ine 

Lockers—Lyon Metal Products, In 

Plumbing Fixtures—Standard Sanitary ¢ 
ing Steel Corp. 

Showers—Speakman Co. 

Stage Equipment—Bull Dog Electric Products C« 

Stage Lighting and Switchboard—Belson Mfg. Co.; Bull Dog 
Electric Products Ce 

Telephones—-North Electric Mfg. Ce 

Windows and Sash—Detroit Steel Pr« 


Process 


Piping 


lucts Co. 


Screening Schools Against Insects 


subject of schools Is one to 


7 HE 
Ww hich 


given. 


screening 


sufficient attention been 
The “fly season” starts in late April in 
most parts of the country and lasts until late in 
the fall, thus half the 


year. It is well known that flies are 


has not yet 


taking in almost school 
germ-carriers, 
vet many schools do not even screen their kitch- 
ens and dining rooms. Pupils come from homes 
that are screened to schools where open windows 
welcome these dangerous pests. 

All windows in a school building should prefer- 
ably be screened, but if insufficient funds make 
this impossible, the rooms in which food is han- 
dled and eaten should be the first to be 
tected. This is required by state 
Screening should not be 
but screen doors should be 


pro- 
some laws. 
windows, 
provided for all en- 
trances to corridors, to other parts of the build- 
ing and to the outside. 


restricted to 


In the case of colleges, universities and private 


schools, dormitories should be in the same classifi- 
as eating rooms. 

Probably next in toilets, 
rest rooms and first aid stations, followed by do- 
and [ 


Gymnasiums, 


eation 
importance are the 
mestic other laboratories of 


science rooms 


various descriptions. swimming 


pools and kindergartens also need protection. 
The screen industry has kept well 
the progress that has been 
and erection of buildings. 
and quickly deteriorating steel-wire cloth have 
long placed on the rubbish heap. 
Frames may now be of metal, narrow and trim 
to admit plenty of light and air, yet strong and 
rigid, affording longer life with less upkeep. The 
screen cloth today is of non-ferrous m¢ tal, copper 


abreast of 
made in the design 
Bulky wooden frames 


since been 


or bronze being most popular, although aluminum 
and monel metal are often used 

The metal for frames is generally one of three 
kinds: galvanized steel, 


painted or lacque red; 
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solid bronze; or aluminum. Needless to say, 
bronze and aluminum frames have a longer life, 
yet frames of enameled steel have given excellent 
service, and many examples can be shown of 
screens that were installed more than a quarter 
of a century ago and are still in use. 

In design, metal-frame screens are made _ to 
meet the requirements of practically every type 
of window. The more popular kinds of windows 
may be screened as follows: 














4 
HORIZONTAL SLIDING SCREENS ARE ALSO USED FOR 
q THESE FOLDING CASEMENT WINDOWS WHICH OPEN 
hd OUT 
* 
ms 





For windows that project in, a stationarv screen 
is placed outside, with the necessary metal fix 
tures so that it can be removed. 
Horizontally-pivoted sash 

Whether the sash are of wood or metal, they 














HORIZONTAL SLIDING SCREENS ARE USED FOR 
THESE LIBRARY CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Double-hung windows 

Full-length top-hung screens (outside). 

Double-vertical-sliding screens (outside). 

Half-height sliding screens (outside). 
Casements, opening out 

Horizontal sliding screens (for double or mul- 
tiple casements). 

Side pivot-hung screens (single or double). 

Double vertical sliding screens (where openings 
are not too wide). 

All the se screens are place d on the inside m 
Casements, opening in 

Full-length stationary screens (outside). 

Full-length top pivot-hung screens (outside). 

Double vertical sliding screens (outside). 
Projected-type windows 

For those windows which project out, the usual 
equipment consists of a top pivot-hung or sliding 
screen on the inside, covering the active ventila- 
tor only, and equipped with necessary fixtures at- 





tached permanently to the sash. The screens 7 
t] Pciggen singer ahte OUTSIDE DOUBLE-VERTICAL-SLIDING SCREENS ARI 
remseives are removabie, USED FOR THIS ORDINARY DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOW 
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may be screened with a flat metal-frame screen 
on the outside to cover the upper section of the 
ventilator, and with a similar screen on the inside 
to cover the lower part of the ventilator. Neces- 
sary fixtures are attached to the sash or to its 
frame. 

Transoms should be treated separately. 
soms opening in should be screened with outside 
full-sized stationary screens. Out-swinging tran- 
soms should have inside hinged or pivoted-at-top 


Tran- 


screens, 
Entrance doors should be full- 
size, side-hung screen doors, either single or in 


screened with 


pairs, to swing in the opposite direction to that 
of the entrance doors. 
be hung from the same side of the frame as the 
entrance doors. Porches should be screened with 
full-sized stationary screens, arranged in sections 
to be easily removable. 

Of course these descriptions are necessarily brief 
and cover only the more usual conditions. All 
the equipment mentioned permits the removal 
of the screens. Metal-frame screens are easily re- 
wirable. For more detailed information or a dis- 
cussion of particular problems, the various many- 
facturers should be consulted. 


Single screen doors should 


A New Central School Building 


Central School District No. 6, Hancock and Tompkins, N. Y. 
By ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


ArcHITECT, Mipp.tetown, N. Y. 


HEN the 1932 fall term opens, Central School 

District No. 6 of the towns of Hancock and 
Tompkins, N. Y., will have a thoroughly up-to- 
date grade and high school building with accom- 
modations for 1,385 pupils. The building will 
also house a Public Library. The gymnasium 
and auditorium have been designed with a view 
to their use by the community after school hours. 
The structure and fixed equipment are expected 
to cost about $480,000, or approximately 26 cents 
per cubic foot. The building site occupies 12 
acres, on which a swimming pool has already 
been built. An athletic field and playground are 
contemplated. 

Since New York State pays one-quarter of the 
cost of central school buildings. plans for a pro- 
posed structure must have the approval of the 
State Department of Education. After the Cen- 
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tral District Board of Education had selected an 
architect, and with him had determined the exact 
number and type of rooms required, in accord- 
ance with the attendance records of the districts 
forming the new Central School District, the 
proposed program was submitted to and accepted 
by the State Department. Fireproof construction 
and provisions for expansion without alteration 
were specified. The architect’s sketches, pre- 
pared on the basis of the accepted program, 
were approved as submitted. 


Construction and Equipment 


The building has been designed in the late 
Georgian period and in the spirit of the Greek 
revival. It is entirely of fireproof construction 
except for wood doors, wood cabinets where re- 
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quired, and wood floors over concrete slabs. Ex- 
terior walls are of brick with stone trim. Interior 
non-bearing walls are of hollow tile. An entirely 
separate steel skeleton frame carries all live and 
dead loads independent of the wall construction 
Four fireproof stair-towers are so arranged that 
the greatest distance any pupil would have to 
travel in case of emergency is 40 feet. 

A low-pressure mechanical vacuum steam heat- 
ing svstem is installed, and unit ventilators are 
placed in each room. Exhaust ducts running from 
each room to the roof remove foul air. The fans 
which ventilate the auditorium and gymnasium 
are placed at remote positions in order to elim- 
inate disturbing noises. Ventilation and heating 
are thermostatically controlled throughout. The 
electric work includes the best in modern illu- 
mination in all rooms, together with a complete 
electric program clock system; sound motion pic- 
ture equipment for the auditorium; and a cen- 
tralized radio system extending to all rooms, 
making it possible to give announcements direct 
from the principal’s office. 


The Basement and First Floor 


The only parts of the basement that have been 
excavated are in the central portion of the build- 
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ing, and the northeast wing, i.e., the space under 
the workshop and the boys’ shower and locker 
rooms. In the wing are the boiler room, coal 
storage room, switchboard and transformer rooms 
About 350 tons of coal can be stored. In the 
center of the building, at a higher level 
proximately four feet below the finished grad 
lines—is the gymnasium. It is reached by 
public by two stairways from the main entrar 
lobby on the first floor. The stairways open 

a lobby on the gymnasium floor, on either side 
of which are check rooms. Inside the gymnasium 
on each side of the entrance are seats arranged in 
tiers. At each end of the room is storage spac 
for equipment, and on either side of the windows 
are stairs leading to the girls’ and boys’ locker 
and shower rooms on the first floor. The stairs 
also lead directly outdoors for access to thi 
athletic field. 

As indicated by the plan, the first floor also 
contains classrooms, the shop and _ agricultural 
department, a kindergarten, toilets, health rooms, 
a cafeteria, kitchen, teachers’ dining room, and 
garage for busses, which makes it possible 
children from outlying districts to be broug 
directly into the building. Corridor, shower-roo! 
and toilet-room floors are of terrazzo, and 
partitions in the toilets and showers are of 
Tennessee marble. 


T he Second and Third Floors 


The administration rooms and auditorium § are 
on the second floor, since it is midway betwee! 
= the first and third floors and thus 
' more accessible to all pupils. Thi 

administration rooms include 
general office with fireproof vault 
and small radio equipment room 
a private office for the principal 


and a private office for the Board 


" 
a : h. of Education. On each side of 


these offices are teachers’ rooms. 


Buh 7 

Pyrat | 
I i one for men and one for women 
"eee 


Wate onor 4 


teachers. A considerable saving 
in cost was effected by placing the 
auditorium over the gymnasium 
A grade entrance from Vestal 
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“ 
: Avenue provides convenient a 
- |o cess from the street to the audi- 
a To] torium and also to the Public 
? or. Library, which is directly over 
: F the bus storage room. The audi- 
| li torium seats approximately 650 on 
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the main floor. It has its own 
lobby with large check rooms on 
either side for the use of the pub- 
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First FLoorR PLAN 







lic during entertainments in the 
hall. The auditorium floor slopes 
about three feet toward the stage 
which is at corridor level. 

All classrooms on the first and 
second floors, and one on_ the 


I third floor, are for the grades; 
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each is planned to seat lorty r =< 


pupils, the maximum allowed by 
the State Department. The high 
school department, on the third 
floor, is provided with a library, 





























nese 
a study hall, four forty-pupil reci- 
tation rooms, tour twenty-pupil 
recitation rooms, ind facilities 
for science, home economics, type- n 
writing and bookkeeping, music | ase i 
and drawing. The home eco- ' ! ' 
nomics department includes a } nea swat red 
food laboratory, a small model f 4 
apartment and a large clothing bp 
and sewing room, all furnished im =: 
with modern equipment Sur- ‘ 
rounding the sides of the upper fmm] .«Jocey 
part of the auditorium on the Ate! f° i redtege g 
third floor are lockers, flush with f . A ' a 
the corridor walls, for the use of fp- - ee = 
the high school pupils o . r Tr 
3 ° 
Supe Or Vaterial and Methods f chee sa 
of (Constriuctio f ns. ? 
Superior materials have been “be ‘is Co teem 
used throughout the building, j 
with the thought that such ma- | Be sas, 
terials are che iper in the long a 
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run because of the reduced Cost 
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1 al. of upkeep. Only those methods 
4 ' of construction that ire CONSIS- 
READ ew aD 
‘im = 1] io ™ ma~ret §=6tent with good engineering prac- 
Z | ‘ 4 
7 — tice were used. By building at 
| War po | ae this time, the Central School 
+ : i _—s =~ ty a i District has been ible to take 
: cuore rn B jeeae wn queen ad\ intage o! onstruction costs 
i “ x ' « ' that are lower than at any time 
+ x of Geact eu 7 
masieed . i * during the past ten years 
" om | | 
WADDIQNED omge tourer —— oa . 
f- a - “O - ; PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 
im a a a : 
@ a : z7 4 oo Boilers—Heggie-Simplex Boiler ¢ 
lf « — | Clocks and Sig Systems—Standard 
| | Electric Time ¢ 
. 7 . 
‘bes ; = + Damp-proofing—Par-I Cr 
q | 5 7] Drinking Fountains, Plumbing Fixtures 
' " and Sanitary Supplies—Standard San 
DBY . TORIUM itary Mfg. (¢ 
I I! p Fire Alarms—Holtzer-Cabot Elect ( 
f ; ee Heating and Ventilating System—Joh 
M keaor an 0 | iia ] J. Nesbitt ¢ \ en Webst & 
e or 
5 “CCK Boom 
| | | Heat Regulating System—Johnson Serv- 
——es ice Co. 
+h HU E ee ae Insulatior The ¢ tex ( 
Wits , Lighting Globes Fixtures—Graybar 
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FIGURE 1 


Presenting Floor Plans to the 


Public 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


Proressor OF EpucaTion, TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE device here described and illustrated is a 
novel and effective method for superinten- 
dents to use in presenting the floor plans of a 
school building to the public. It consists of an 
isometric drawing for each story of the building, 
each showing the floor plan and two sides of the 


exterior of the building. The drawings are then 
blueprinted on sheets large enough to show thx 
ground floor. The prints for the upper stories 
are cut at the bottom along the base lines of the 
The other three sides of the sheets are 
When the sheets are 


stories. 


left untouched. superim- 





FIGURE 2 





Planning Schools for a 


posed, they show the exterior and roof of the 
building as in Figure 1, but they can be easily 
lifted by any one interested in the plans of a 
particular floor. 

Figure 2 shows the blueprint for the second 
story as a sample. 

The writer has never 
saving device for giving the public a 
ception of the plans for a new building. 
sional figures can be given on the drawings, but 


better 
clear con- 
Dimen- 


seen a space- 


for popular consumption such figures will seldom 
The scheme is very easy to use, 


be necessary. 
for any mechanical drawing department with ac- 


cess to blueprinting facilities can make the 
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drawings and prints. It would be possible to 
produce the sheets by stencil mimeographs, but 
the results would not be so good as with blue- 
prints. 

The device was recently called to the writer’s 
attention by Principal William F. Halloran of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School at 
Elizabeth, N. J. It was originated over a year 
ago by Walter Sztogryn, a student, 
and perfected by him under Herbert McBride, 
mechanical drawing instructor for the school. 
Young Sztogryn hit upon the idea in the course 
of working out plans for a new laundry building 
for his father’s extensive chain of laundries. 


ninth-grade 
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’. JONES 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


HE following discussion is not limited in the 
might indicate, for two 
is no particular dif- 
whether they are in 
and, second, because 


sense that the title 
reasons: first, because there 
ference in modern 
large or in small centers; 
schools planned for a small city are, for the most 
part, still used when the city has 
doubled and redoubled in population. 


schools, 


going to be 


Local Needs and Standard Re quire ments 
Must Be Met 


A school system’s size does not determine its 
needs to the extent that other factors may. Be- 
fore a definite plan can be intelligently made, the 
requirements of each particular section of the city 
must be analyzed, keeping in mind the system as 
a whole. A Board of Education will, of course, 
build aceording to the needs of its local system 
f another commu- 


rather than copy the schools « 
nity. A city operating on the platoon system 
will not follow the same plan as one not using it. 
Such considerations as whether or not junior high 
schools, kindergartens, vocational training, etc., 
are to be provided for will also influence the 
program to a great extent 

In the past we planned cheap buildings to suit 
our purpose, and they usually unfit for 
schools. In recent years the American people 
have determined to give their children safe and 


were 


comfortable buildings, let the cost be what it 
may. Once debatable features are now con- 
ceded to be as necessary as classrooms. Schools, 
for example, should be _ fireproof. Modern 


architecture has fortunately made this feature cost 
but little extra.* Auditoriums and cafeterias are 
necessities in both elementary and high schools. A 
clinic for the health program will surely be found 
in all future buildings. In the same way in the 
future we shall accept additional requirements for 


the schools. 


*See the article on “Building Fire-Safe Schools,” p. 42. 


The Advantages of Advance Planning 


If a superintendent were assured that his plan 
of education, once adopted, would not be varied, 
he would still not have an ideal situation unless 
he had been on the ground before the city itself 
was established and had reserved school sites in 
advance. Unfortunately, we never work under 
such conditions. Most of us have inherited the 
problem of relieving overcrowded schools and re- 
vamping the curriculum. We have only the al- 
ternative of establishing new buildings or enlarg- 
ing old ones. Just which course to pursue in each 
case should be studied carefully before reaching 
a conclusion. 

Has the school needing relief reached the size 
accepted as the economical working unit? Is the 
site sufficient for an additional building and play- 
ground? Have provisions been made for adding 
to the building? When these questions are an- 
swered, a school population map should be pre- 
pared, no matter how familiar the school author- 
ities may be with their city. Such a map will 
often put a new light upon the existing situation. 
Every one is familiar with the pin map so much 
used by industrial concerns. The few hours spent 
in preparing one for a building survey is well 
worth the cost and effort. Assuming that all 
political and real estate interests can be elimi- 
nated, such a map indicates where a new building 
should be located much more accurately than any 
amount of guesswork. It is then 
estimate the trend of future development, to see 
the available property, and to secure the price. 


necessary to 


Relieving an Overcrowded School 


Such a study as I have mentioned was made 
in Shreveport. One 
crowded. We had practically determined upon a 
new building, but our map revealed the fact that 


school was greatly over- 
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Edward F. Neild, Shreveport, 


Architect 
AN EXAMPLE OF HOW A BUILDING NOT 
The Barret School, Shreveport, La., was enlarged by the 
sacrifice to the convenience and 
the use of any available site would necessitate 


the children’s going a greater distance to a new 
than to the old one needing relief. We 
finally decided to add to the existing building, 
although it was a “finished” type with no provi- 
sions for enlargement. I use this illustration be- 
cause I am sure it is typical of the problem con- 
fronting practically man in the 
American city of normal growth. 

We had to consider the least possible sacrifice 
of space in the old building, and the convenience 
and the finished appearance of the addition. The 
original building was two stories high, and had 
square with windows on two The 
accompanying photograph and floor plan show the 
completed unit. The architect's first plan placed 


schc 0] 


every school 


rooms sides. 














PLANNED FOR 


addition of a two 
appearance of the main 
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ADDED TO 


EXPANSION CAN BE 
story auditorium and classroom wing, 
building 


with little 


the annex in the rear center, destroying, of course, 
Room 3 and the This and other 
plans were discarded in favor of the wing shown 
in heavy outline. The only light disturbed is 
that of Room 2, but the angle of the building is 
so arranged that the room is still well lighted on 
one side. 

The portion of the addition is 
stories, and the rooms are all of accepted propor- 
tion and lighting. The auditorium is so located 
that it can be used even during school hours with- 
Like many former 


room abov e. 


classroom two 


out disturbing the classrooms. 
buildings, this included an 

basement without any particular purpose We 
converted the space under Rooms 1 and 5, for the 
entire length of the building, into a 
changing two windows into doors. 


one expensive half 


cafeteria, 


























One- Versus Two-Story Buildings 
. BRST OR RRET Schools planned by a capable architect need not 
inn SCHOOL sacrifice beauty to economy. It is generally be- 
coment The addition is indi- lieved that one-story buildings are far more ex- 
. = os pensive, but my recent experience has not led m¢ 
g } . to believe that the one-story building should be 
; eliminated. The accompanying photograph shows 
a one-story Spanish-type school which bears th 
name of A. C. Steere, who made 
it possible for us to use this plan, 
, ‘ by donating a large site in Shreve- 
port’s most beautiful subdivision. 
“ The group of six Spanish-type 
we Te residences are typical of the homes 
of this section of the city, and 
e 4 they determined the character of 
= 2 — r ~ the school building. Any other 
"a 1 architecture would be conspicuous 
~ ee «| . and decidedly out of place. The 
El eas Spanish motif has been applied to 
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THE A. C. STEERE SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA., 


the interior as well as the exterior outlines. The 
same year, we building 
the same capacity, the cost being only $6,000 less 
Surely it is worth that 


erected a two-story of 
than the cost of this one. 
difference to have a building of this type where 
it is located. 


The Financial Aspect of Planning 

I said in the beginning that the American peo- 
ple had been very generous in financing schools. 
Many taxpayers rightfully ask whether we have 
not been extravagant. I that much of 
the ornamentation of our schools not only is ex- 
travagance, but will hasten the time when a 
building will become obsolete. Not only can we 
eliminate many of the expensive features which 
many architects man who 
keeps up with developments can save a great 
deal in small details. For example, a slate black- 
board, if placed at the proper height for various 
grades, need not be nearly so wide as generally 
used. This item alone in a large building may 
make quite a saving. Equipment should be se- 
lected when a building is being planned, and every 
room should be built to accommodate the equip- 
space and no more. 


believe 


suggest, but the school 


ment, providing proper aisle 
Much of our tax money has gone into unusable 
floor space 

No one is wise enough to predict 
of therefore, no 


the future 


needs our schools; building 


IS A SUCCESSFUL EXAMPLE OF 


A ONE-STORY BUILDING 


should be erected without provisions for exten- 
sion. If this is wisely done, we shall no longer 
need to build so much for the future, tying up 
money in unused space. The American city of 


approximately 100,000 population ought to build 
on Too much our 
gone into the payment of interest instead of into 
My own city went on a cash 
We have probably the 


are 


a cash basis. of money has 


classrooms. basis 
SIX vears 
increase of school population, and 


average 


providing 


ago. 


amply by spending annually the proceeds of a 
one-mill tax. We have the advantage of working 
under a parish (county unit) system of financing 
The 
tax is assessed upon the city proper and upon the 
adjacent territory sending children into the city 
to school. The property assessment is $140,000- 
000; we have therefore $140,000 available annu- 
ally, exclusively for building. We plan and spend 
annually for our immediate needs, and unless we 


independently of other governmental bodies. 


should have an unprecedented growth we shall 
never carry any indebtedness. 
Sci nce Re placing Guesswork 
Scientific school planning is taking the place 
of guesswork. It is a job for the school execu- 


tive rather than the architect, and a responsibility 
not to be shirked. 
satisfaction of seeing the city’s funds well spent 
and its schools well planned. 


Compensation comes from the 
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Recent Publications in the School- Building Field 


A Selected List Compiled for The 


By JOHN 


W. 


ASSOCIATE IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Public School Reference Number.—The Architectural 
Forum, December, 1951. The Architectural Forum, 
New York 138 pp. $3.00. 


This issue assembles a group of articles by nationally 
known educators and architects in the field of school 
planning and designing. Illustrations and floor plans 
of recent and notable school construction accompany 
the text. The articles treat of modern trends, con 
struction for multiple use, planning, board and archi 
tect relationship, some ideas from European schools, 
building economies, structural features, lighting, venti- 
lating, and sanitary features. 

Standards for Junior High School Buildings.—bKy 
N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1932. 155 (In 
press.) 

The latest of the series of standards for public 
school buildings establishes standards for physical fa 
cilities to be included in the modern junior high school 
building. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High School 

N 


pp. 


Building. L. Engelhardt. Sureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1932. 60¢ 

A convenient pamphlet of blank forms to be used 
in recording data in connection with the use of the 
‘*Standards for High School Buildings,’’ by G. D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 

Survey Data Book for Public School Janitorial- 
Engineering Service.——-By N. L. Engelhardt, C. E. 
Reeves, and G. F. Womrath. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1932. 85 pp. 
(In press.) 

Combines the standards by the same authors, with 
forms for recording data and rating the service. May 
be used to advantage either in the appraisal of a single 


service or in more extensive 

Bonding Versus Pay-As-You-Go.—By Don 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
University 1931. 101 pp. $1.50. 

A scientific analysis of the relative merits 
two plans. The economic effects of recurrent borrow- 
ing, and the failure of the pay-as-you-go plan to pro 
vide facilities when needed, are problems discussed. 
The author concludes that no single plan is satisfactory 


surveys. 
L. Essex. 
Columbia 


of the 


or desirable under all circumstances, and advances a 
suggested policy which eliminates in part the dis- 
advantages of both the pay-as-you-go and the borrow- 


ing plan. 

School Building Survey and Program for Fordson 
School District, Dearborn, Mich.—Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Fordson Public Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 
1931. 72 pp. $1.00. 

A significant survey which introduces new techniques 
in population and building utilization studies. The 
charts and maps are well done, and in some cases 
represent departures from usual methods. 


Planning Residence Halls.—By Harriet 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
University. 1932. 247 pp. $2.25. 

A handbook for the use of college officers and mem 
bers of building committees. Part One includes the 
essential details of preliminary considerations; Part 
Two develops the desirable physical facilities to be 
included; Part Three sets up provisions for safety and 
general welfare with reference to heating, ventilating, 
and lighting 


This list supplements the bibliography published 


Hayes. 
Columbia 


mn 


American School and University 
SAHLSTROM 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Research Bulleti 


Washington 


The Outlook for Rural Education. 
of the National Education Association, 
Db. C 1931. S02 pp. 25¢. 

This contains a summary of 
for rural school buildings; a 
rural school building problem; 
2386-294). 

School Ventilation—Principles and Practices.—Ne 
York Commission on Ventilation. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers Coliege, Columbia University. 1931 
73 pp. $1.00. 

Final contribution of the Commission, 
was financed by the Milbank Memorial Fund, 1913-1923 
1926-1929. The summary of conclusions 
nificant in that it finds no justification for the extens 
mechanical equipment so generally required by law and 
practice. 


Safeguarding the School Board’s Purchase of Arcai 


certain state standard 
brief discussion of 
and a bibliography pI 


whose vor 


Is most 8 


tects’ Working Drawings..—_By A. M. Proctor Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
1932. 138 pp. $2.00. 

The author, after an analysis of state participation 
in checking architectural service, proceeds to sho 
wherein working drawings have failed in the service 
for which they were intended. From a critical stud 
of 130 sets of working drawings, a comprehensive 


checking list is developed whereby defects or omission 
can easily detected. 


Score Card for Junior High School Buildings. 


be 
By 


George D. Strayer and L. Engelhardt Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1932 15¢. 

A one-thousand point rating scale, with sub-values 


apportioned to the various physical elements comprising 


the junior high school plant To be used with the 
‘*Standards for Junior High School Buildings,’’ by 
N. L. Engelhardt, as a basis. 


The Status of Natural Lighting in Modern Building 
Codes.—By George W. Thomas. Illuminating Engineer 
ing Society, New York. 1931. 14 pp. 10¢ 

A technical and critical analysis of the natural |} 


ing requirements as usually set forth in local building 
codes. The author also gives ten rules that may be 
incorporated into future building codes so that 

sponsible authorities may be guided toward more satis 
factory results from the standpoint of natural lighting 


Study of Rural School Ventilation: The School Vent 


lation Study for Cattaraugus County, New York, 1926 
1927. U. S. Public Health Report 44, No. 40. Reprint 
No. 1320:1-28, 1930. 10¢. 

A report on one of the three field studies of the New 
York Commission on Ventilation, following its reorgan 
zation in 1926. The study was undertaken to dé 
termine just what were the air conditions in one- and 
two-room rural schools, with the secondary purpose of 
learning how these air conditions affected the health of 


the pupils. 

Efficient Business Administration of Public Schools. 
By George F. Womrath. The Bruce Publishing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 1932. 463 pp. $3.75 

An extensive and valuable treatment of the 
aspects of administering a public school system 
emphasis of the volume is on the construction 
maintenance of buildings, with significant chapters 
supply management and cost analysis. 


the 1931-1932 Edition of The American School 
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BERGER BUILDING DIVISION 
OF TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 





Steel Ceilings and Sidewalls 
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Berloy Steel Ceilings and Sidewalls are made in a wide 












Was, 
AS ES 


= RS variety of designs and are easily adapted to any scheme of 


= 


! interior decoration. They possess decorative properties 
equal to molded plaster and permit the greatest possible 
light reflection, hence, they are ideal for schools where 
durability of construction is essential and where economy 
of first cost and maintenance must be considered. 

Steel ceilings offer a solid barrier to fire and have proved 
their value in hundreds of cases. Not only are they non- 
combustible, but they serve to prevent the spread of the 
flames. This makes them especially valuable for use in 
schools, where the safety of the students is of prime im- 
portance. 

Because they do not crack or fall off, steel ceilings per- 





form another safety function. Installed, they weigh ap- 


NO. 5074 CEILING DESIGN 


proximately 75 pounds per square foot as compared with 
several times that for plaster. On long spans, this saving 
in weight is important. 





The smooth surface of the steel ceilings is easily kept 
clean and bright with soap and water. Repainting, when 
necessary, is economical and quickly done. The accu- 
rately formed units, in attractive designs, develop a beauti- 
ful, safe, sanitary and permanent ceiling at a cost sur- 
prisingly low. 

A BERLOY FEATURE ow 

The exclusive Bead and But- 
ton construction develops a per- 
fect joint, simplifies erection and 


. ae igs BEAD AND BUTTON 
and assures full satistaction. CONSTRUCTION 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


PLANTS IN: Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Walkerville, Ont., Japan, Buenos Aires 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOLS 





MODERN SCHOOL WINDOWS 
Steel, Aluminum, Bronze 


Truscon has developed types of windows 
to meet the various requirements of mod- 
ern school design. These include light, in- 
termediate and heavy casements, double- 
hung windows, projected 
windows and the im- 
proved, scientific Dono- 
van Awning type which 
provides unexcelled light- 
ing and ventilation fea- 
tures combined with effi- 
cient and economical ce- 
sign. Truscon windows 
for schools are available 
in a complete range of 
sizes in steel, aluminum TI 
and bronze. DONOVAN WINDOW 
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DOUBLE-HUNG 


STEEL CASEMENT WINDOW 


FERROCOUSTIC ROOF DECK 
Insulated and Waterproofed 

This type of roof is ideal for use over 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools 
or other rooms where reverberation is 
liable to cause annoyance. It combines all 
the advantages of a steeldeck roof with the 
corrective qualities of acoustical treatment. 

The efficiency and economy of Ferro- 
coustic lies in the use of the steeldeck as 
both roof and acoustical treatment. As a 
roof, it is light in weight, firesafe, strong 
and forms an ideal base for the water- 
proofing. As an acoustical treatment, it 
provides sound-quieting and improves the 
hearing conditions of the auditorium. The 
acoustical board is held firmly by the 
flanges of the deck to provide a smooth, 
attractive ceiling. 
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Insulmesh Plaster Base 
it Reinforces—it Insulates—it Deadens Sound 


62 Truscon Insulmesh combines in one product re- 
= : markable sound-deadening qualities, the low first cost 
of wood lath, the firesafety and crack prevention of 
metal lath and the plaster economy and insulating 
ability of fibre and plaster boards. It consists of ex- 
panded metal which is firmly fastened to a specially 
treated, 34” thick waterproofed backing, corrugated 
to provide dead air cells that form an insulation 
against heat and sound. 

The sheets are easy to handle and erect. A special 
feature is the continuous reinforcement over the 
joints, obtained by having the mesh overlap on two 
sides of the sheet. 

Metal Lath and Accessories 

Truscon manufactures a complete line of standard 
and specialty metal lath for every purpose; also cor- 
ner bead, strip-ite, pencil rods, base screed and various 
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other high-quality accessories. 


Fireproof Floors 


To meet the demand for economical, light weight 
and fireproof floors, Truscon has developed the 
“OQ-T” Open Truss Steel Joist which is designed in 
accordance with the best engineering practice and 
offers many advantageous and distinctive features. 
The entire design is unusually efficient as well as 
exceptionally economical of materials. 

Fundamentally, the Open Truss Steel Joist is a 
Warren truss having top and bottom chords of wide 
tee-shaped members to provide the greatest resistance 
to buckling strains. The bottom chord is continuous 
to the bearings, where it is welded to the web plate 
and top chord to form a solid I-beam. Web members 
are continuous from end to end. 

The underslung design of the bearing permits maxi- 
mum headroom and the open web permits the passage 
of conduits and pipes of any number and in any 
direction. 

CLERESPAN TRUSSES 

Clerespan Trusses have been developed to make 
available larger unobstructed areas in floor space and 
thus permit greater flexibility in the arrangement and 
design of the interior of the building. These are made 
entirely of hot-rolled structural angles to form a box 
type girder having a double web system, with all 
joints electric pressure welded. Clear Spans up to 
56 feet can be obtained. 
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CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


INC. 


General Office: Kearny, New Jersey 





The wide use of 
Sealex Linoleum 
Floors in schools and 
colleges throughout 
the country consti- 
tutes an ever-growing 
recognition of their aesthetic and practical 
advantages. 


Among the many types and patterns of 
Sealex materials are floors for every area 
in the school. The more decorative, such 
as Sealex Veltone Linoleum and Sealex 
Treadlite Linoleum Tile, are thoroughly 
appropriate for the administrative offices, 
entrance lobby and auditorium. Solid-col- 
ored Sealex Battleship Linoleum and two- 
toned Sealex Jaspé Linoleum, both heavy- 
duty materials, are suitable for classrooms, 
corridors and gymnasium. Ready-made 
patterns in Sealex Inlaid Linoleum make 
ideal floors for the school cafeteria. 


Any of these materials may be installed 
in new buildings or in the remodeling of 
older structures. In either case, the cost is 
moderate—well within the school budget. 
Maintenance is easy and inexpensive, wash- 


Sealex custom - built 
floors are 
order. They may be of 
Sealex Treadlite Lino- 
leum Tile (in any colors 
and sizes you choose) or 
they may be one of our 
standard patterns with 
special Sealex Linsignia @ a 


made to your 


pe 


~ rr MIDDLETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
pee 


insets. For instance, the 
floor in the picture is 
— 


Sealex Veltone Linoleum ua 
with a specially designed . ’ 
“geographical” Linsignia 

instructive as well as 


decorative, 
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ing and waxing are 
usually necessary at 
vacation times only— 
summer, Christmas 
and spring. In _ be- 
tween, dry mopping 
or push broom cleaning will keep the floors 
in good condition. Refinishing is never 


necessary. 


FLOORS 


Ink, grease, liquids and other foreign 
substances cannot become imbedded in a 
Sealex Floor. The Sealex Process, by 
which these floors are manufactured, her- 
metically seals every tiny linoleum “pore.” 
Dirt and dust can find no lodging place. 

Sealex Floors are cork - composition. 
Hence, they are resiliently comfortable to 
walk upon. “Heel shock”—that tiny jar- 
ring sensation felt when the heel meets a 
hard surface and which is a primary cau 
of fatigue—is eliminated. 


s ( 


Another desirable advantage of Sealex 
Floors is their sound-absorbing quality. 
They are quiet floors—noisy footsteps are 
muffled. 
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Above—Custom-designed Sealex game Above—A Sealex Linoleum gymnasium 
floor in the kindergarten in the Lake floor, with inlaid markers of contrasting 
Shore School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan colored linoleum, in Blackhawk Park Field 


House, Chicago 


“Facts You Should Know About Resilient 
Floors for Schools” is a concise study prepared 
for us by architects. It contains sound recom- 
mendations and self-explanatory charts which will 
guide you in your selection of the proper floor. 
This book is offered to you gratis—on request. 

Sealex materials installed by authorized con- 
tractors of Bonded Floors are backed by Guar- 
anty Bonds issued by the U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. These contractors are lo- 
cated throughout the country. Write us for their 
names or for any information 
or service you may require in 
connection with resilient floors 
—no obligation, of course. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. 





Above—A quiet, comfortable and durable 
floor of Sealex Jaspé Linoleum, in the 
Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Executive Office: 
New 


Akron, Ohio 


Graybar Building, Lexington 


York, N. Y. 


Ave. and 43rd Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 











Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
saltimore, Md. 
Beaumont, Texas 


GraybaR 


Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
nce 6 hag N  # E L E Cc T R Ic Cc Oo M PA N Y St. Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Charlotte, N. C. Ft. Worth, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hammond, Ind. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Duluth, Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Durham, N. C, Louisville, Ky. 
Flint, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Miami, Fla. 


Milwaukee, Wis San Antonio, Texas 


Minneapolis, Minn, San Francisco, Oalif 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. Seattle, Wash 

New Haven, Conn, Spokane, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Newark, N. J. Tampa, Fla. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita, Kan 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Okla. 





Graybar Inter-Phones 


The best practice in educational construc- 
tion work recognizes the importance of a 
swift and dependable interior telephone sys- 
tem. 

Leading architects engaged in planning 
school and college buildings consider 
an essential part of the de- 
School boards very 


new 
Inter-Phones 
equipment. 
definitely appreciate the importance of this 
telephone system that knits all the in- 
teaching staff together— 
same time, requiring the 


sign and 


dividuals of the 
without, at the 
services of an operator. 

Coupled with their 


extreme simplicity 





—the user merely 
pushes a button to 
make the desired 
CRADLE connection — Gray- 
—a bar Inter - Phones 


reliable in the extreme. Associated 


are 
with them is over a half century of experi- 
ence in the supplying of telephones and tele- 


phone equipment. In addition to this, the 
longest record of service in the field of 
sound transmission, are the high precision 


standards to which Graybar Inter-Phones 


are built and tested. 


ITS RECORD 


The most conclusive proof of the high 
quality of Graybar Inter-Phones is their 
performance in actual service. Inter-Phones 
have been installed in schools and colleges 
from coast to coast, ren- 
dering in every case satis- 
factory service. 

Inter-Phones 
in various styles to meet 
variety of require- 
On this page are 


are made 


a wide 
ments. 
shown two such styles. 
One is the wall type; 
the cradle 





the other is 
hand set type. 

The selection of the proper type of Inter- 
simplified by the 


WALL TYPE 


Phone is considerably 
large amount of information and experience 
records available. Graybar Inter-Phone 
specialists will be glad to place this mate- 
rial at the disposal of architects and school 


boards. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Adequate lighting with proper diffusion 
and without glare is a fundamental require- 
ment for every school and college building. 
The Graybar Electric Company has given 
the problem of proper school lighting spe- 
cial study and has developed a line of light- 
ing fixtures and glassware well suited to 


school and college needs. 


Wide Choice of Equipment 
Graybar offers a wide choice in lighting 
fixtures of hanging or ceiling type with a 


variety of glassware for direct or semi- 





indirect lighting, either plain or decorated. 


THE SHELCREST . ‘ . THE SHELCREST 
“66°? GLOBE, Special Designs Furnished “33°? GLOBE 
DECORATED Although the designs shown on the page 


are all standard units, Graybar can supply 
specially planned fixtures for any lighting 
purpose to harmonize with the architectural 
surrounding of the building in which they 


are to be placed. 


Outdoor Floodlighting Equipment 
Graybar also has a complete choice of 
lighting equipment for ornamental light- 
ing, floodlighting, athletic field lighting, 
erc. 
Sunlamps 
Graybar offers a variety of “Sunlite” 


lamps for gymnasium and classroom use. 





These lamps enjoy a very wide use in kin- 


R 4 DUO-PURPOSE 
SUNLITE NO. 12 dergarten rooms. SUNLITE NO 2121 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL NEEDED BY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Whether your problem concerns lighting, communication 
systems or any other electrical equipment, it will pay you 
to consult Graybar for full information. Specialists at 
any one of 76 branch houses located in the principal cities 
of the country or at the general offices in the Graybar 
Building, New York City, will be glad to give you the 
benefit of their experience and Graybar’s experience of 


60 years in the electrical industry 
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INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of International Business Machines Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 





Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Erie, Pa. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All the Following Cities 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, W isc, 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


International 


300 Campbell 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


Susiness Mach. Co., Ltd 


Ave., Toronto, Ont 


Rockford, Il. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texa 
San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash 
Shreveport, La 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Syracuse, N 

Toledo, Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Complete information regarding any one or all of the following International 
devices may be obtained by writing or ’phoning the nearest branch office 





Combined Master Clock 
and Program Control 
Device. Program equip- 
ment also furnished in 
separate cabinet models. 





Weatherproof Gong for 

outside use. Mecha- 

nism completely 

shielded against rain 
and snow. 
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ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM 
SYSTEMS 





Metal Case Secondary 
Clock for use in class- 
rooms, etc. Other styles 
are available to meet 
any particular decorative 
or architectural scheme. 


pans.) 


Si f? 
mer DS 


thea, 
‘ 







Marble Dial Secondary 
Clock. Suitable for Au- 
ditorium or Lobby. Other 
special models may be 
had for Gymnasiums, 
Libraries and Corridors. 





Weatherproof Outside or Tower Clock. 
Many other models are available to 
meet individual requirements. 


AND UNIVERSITY 





Weight driven Master 
Clock with Mercurial 
Pendulum. Maintains 
constant accuracy of 
all clocks and bells. 





Metal Case Gong for 
classrooms or corridors. 
A wide variety of other 
types of signal equip- 
ment is available. 
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Piush Wall 
Telephone for 
classroom use. 








Pedestal Type Desk 
Telephone for general 


offices and classrooms. 
is Combined Telephone 
Control and Bell Con- 
Cradle Type Desk Tele- trol Board. Adapt- 
phone, for general office able for small or me- 
or classroom extensions. dium-sized schools. 


—_o 
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Principal’s Desk Type Telephone Switchboard. 
For either fifty or one hundred line capacity. 


FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT 





. 

FIRE ALARM 
— 
BREAK GLASS 

! Li) 





Non-Code 
Flush Break- 


Single Stroke 
Gong Alarm. 


Non-Contact Type Fire 
Alarm Horn. 


Furnished in 6”, 


Gl tation. 
— 8” and 10” sizes. 


ee Ty 


Closed Circuit Fire 
Alarm Control for 
small or medium- 
sized schools where 
it is not necessary 
that each station 
Flush Type transmit a separate 
Code Station. code. 





38 Wit 





Control Panel for Closed 
Circuit Fire Alarm Sys- 
tem. Contains a Master 


fi ~~ 
& 4» 4 
| WV 
a Bai hy 
Code Movement. 


LABORATORY PANELS AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


ia 





Laboratory Experi- 

mental Panel. The 

most flexible board 

on the market. Com- 
) plete safety is guar- 
\ anteed. 





Classroom Loudspeaking 
Telephone. Of highest 
quality construction. 


Principal’s Desk Microphone 
for distribution of bulletins, ra- 
dio programs and instruction. 
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THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 














Kreolite Wood Block Floors serve in the 


school and educational institution no less 
than in the factory and work shop where 
today their use is so general as to reveal 
Kreolite as the national choice for heavy- 
duty service. 

Especially is Kreolite specified for all 
departments where mechanical operations 
are carried on. Tools are not damaged 
when they are dropped, for the Kreolite 
floor is resilient. The floor is not damaged 
because wear and accident leave no appre- 
ciable impression upon the tough end grain 
surface of the specially treated selected 


wi od ble icks. 
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Among the scores of leading educational 


institutions now enjoying the economy and 
benefit of Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 
Cleveland High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Lindbloom High School, Chicago, III. ; | 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Tech 
nical School, Indianapolis, Ind. ; University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc.; Yale University, 


New Haven Conn. 


Write for complete information. 
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Flexible 
End-Grain Wood Block Flooring is recog- 


The value of Kreolite Strip 
nized instantly by the modern architect of 
schools and public buildings. Among the 
big new schools in which this ultra-modern 
floor is being laid this month is the Junior- 
Senior High School in Charles City shown 
above. Only Kreolite is appropriate in 
such a building. 


Kreolite Flexible Strip End-Grain Wood 
Blocks cannot become loose. The durabil- 
ity is practically limitless as the strips are 
laid with the tough end-grain of the indi- 


vidual blocks uppermost. The light, natu- 


ral color and beauty of the wood is re- 
tained, although the blocks are treated with 


a water-proof preservative. 


Complete information sent on request 


(a)—Metal sire truss binding the individual 
blocks into a compact, solid monolithic-like 
end-grain plank or strip. 

(b)—Metal spline binding the 
individual strips to- 
gether. 

(c)—Cork expansion joint 
laid flush with the sur- 
face of the floor. 

(d)—Flexibility—can be laid 
over wood sub-floor, in 
mill type buildings. 

(e)—Waterproof 
between concrete 
strips. 


membrane 
and 





(f)—Smooth finish concrete foundation. 
(g)—Surface sanded smooth. 
(h)— Manufactured 


properly dried 
pine or redwood. 


from 
yellow 


(i)—Treated with a colorless, 
odorless, waterproofing 
preservative so that the 
natural light color of 
the wood is maintained. 

(j)—Laid with the tough end- 
grain up. End-grain blocks run 

full depth of strips, from top to bot- 
tom, each block being anchored to the 
base, in a bed of mastic. 





FLEXIBLE STRIP wooD BLOCK FLOORING 
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KNAPP BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Designers — Manufacturers — Distributors 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Main Office: CHICAGO, ILL. 
605 W. Washington Blvd. 


o Japp 
SANITARY, 


METAL / 
saa T RIM face 


Established 1905 


The largest mnaufacturer of a complete 

line of metal trim, corner bead and metal 

Specialties. See our pages in Sweet’s 
Catalog 





METAL TRIM AND SPECIALTIES 





Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York City, and Milton Lee 


In the Broad St. Grade School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., the following Knapp products were used: 
No. 202, Six-Inch Metal Base; No. 76 Casing 
with No. 26 Mould; No. 43 Sanitary Cove; No. 
600 reinforced Corner Bead, also Knapp Base 





Glens Falls, B. Fe 


Crandall, Associate Architect, 

Ground and Screed. The items were furnished 
in extra tight coat (hot process) galvanized steel 
with a factory coat of special gray paint which 
served as a ground priming coat for subsequent 
decoration on the job. 





LIST OF SCHOOLS 


For twenty-seven years we have supplied Knapp 
trim and Specialties for schools, academies, col- 
leges, etc., throughout America. There are thou- 
sands of them. We will send a list of projects in 
every State in the Union and architects on request. 

Our intimate knowledge of what is appropriate 
for schools is the automatic result of years of 
contact with architects, school superintendents 
and contractors. Our factory is modern, de- 
voted exclusively to our business. 

We are not a unit of a division of a consoli- 
dation selling everything from a ten-penny nail 
to a steel girder. We devote our experience 
and energy to a specialized business. 


27 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Knapp products have stood the test of time 
After twenty years there is no sign of corro 
sion, For a nominal cost the stool, base, casings, 
etc., may be repainted to conform to the general 
scheme of decoration and are as good as new 

While Knapp trim was satisfactory twenty 
years ago and is still in service, we have pro- 
gressed with experience. Present-day designs, 
new methods of installation and capable work 
manship on the part of contractors provide metal 
interior trim that is attractive, economical and 
utilitarian. 

We can interpret your needs and provide real 
service. 
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Five School Fires per Day! 

“Is your school a fire-trap?” asks the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, May 1932 issue. The National 
Board of Underwriters say there are five school 
fires every day in America. The so-called fire- 
proof building has the least amount of inflam- 
mable materials in its construction. 


Why the Effort of Teachers to 
Create Atmosphere in the 
Schoolroom? 


Certain expensive kinds of interior trim that 
crack, pit and take stains can never be satisfac- 
torily redecorated or repaired. A teacher or 
child may spend many years in the same room 
or building. At nominal cost “Knapp” trim may 
be redecorated to harmonize with any new gen- 
eral scheme of decoration. 

Interior trim is a small item in the cost of the 
building. Cheap casings, stools and blackboards 
are ideal breeding places for mice, cockroaches, 
termites, etc. “Knapp” plastered in trim does 
not shrink or crack. Considering savings in 
labor and installation it is economical. 


What Do We Make? 


Window and Door trim, frames, 
boards, cove mouldings, radiator recess, 
window stools, casings, chair rail, black- 
board trim and chalk trough, picture 
mould, croner bead, grounds, screeds, ete. 


base- 


Knapp Metal Trim 
is artistic in design and finish; is fire-proof; is 
vermin proof; is easily cleaned, and is enduring. 








Schoolroom equipped 
Transom Casing, 


Chalk Trough, 


Casing, 
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with Knapp No. 20 Picture 


Knapp Metal Trim 


does not crack, shrink, pit, nor rot. 


Knapp Metal Trim 


is not cold or hard in appearance. It is not tinny. 
If stained or worn it may be redecorated at 
nominal cost. We recognize the fact that metal 
is not adapted to any and all conditions. We 
only advocate its use where years of experience 
have proven its superior value over other ma- 


terials. 





“Keep the Corners Clean” 
of Knapp 


Notice this close-up view 
Sanitary Metal Window Trim. Isn't 
it neat and clean-cut in appearance? 
Requires only 15 to 20 minutes to 
erect, and is easy to get at and keep 
wholesome and clean, 


May we send a 
Catalog to you? 








Door 
Blackboard Mould, and Bull Nose Corner Bead on Window 
Jamb. 


Base, Window Stool. 


Mould, Knapp Metal 











MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


Branch Offices or Distributors in All Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





PRODUCTS 

Modutrol system for the electrical modu- 
lating of mixing dampers in air condition- 
ing and heating-ventilating units ; the Mod- 
ustat, a self-contained automatic tempera- 
ture control valve for individual radiators ; 
and Zone Control systems, which are 
greatly needed not only in all fairly large- 
sized school buildings but also on cam- 
puses where several buildings are heated 
from one central heating plant. 


THE MODUTROL SYSTEM 

A complete line of modulating con- 
trols for air conditioning and heating- 
ventilating equipment for school and 
college buildings. 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol 
System provides true electrical modulation 
of mixing dampers and fresh-air louvers, 


MIXING 
DAMPERS 


HEATING 
ELEMENT 





M 9I-! 
MODUTROL—___ |=====-=- 
MOTOR 


RECIRCULATING] | \ , 
DAMPER \ ‘-- : 


FRESH AIR 
INTAKE 




















M 80-| MOTOR——— | 
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operating in harmony with Modustat con- 
trol of the heating element. Each unit 
operates independently of all other units of 
the ventilating heating system. The Mod- 
utrol System requires no compressed air 
lines or compressor, so can be readily and 
economically installed in small as well as 
large buildings, and in old as well as new. 

From the complete Modutrol System the 
heating engineer chooses the right controls 
to meet the specific requirements of each 
installation. Modutrol Thermostats, Aqua- 
stats, Pressurestats and Duct Thermostats 
are available to cover a wide field of appli- 
cation in space heating-ventilating, air con- 
ditioning and industrial process control, 
where true modulation, accuracy, dependa 
bility and minimum upkeep are desirable. 







UNIT VENTILATOR 
INSTALLATION 
USING THE 
MODUTROL 


te 


Whatever the exact control requirements 
of the job may be, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineers stand ready to assist the architect 
and engineer in the proper application of 
automatic control equipment to deliver pre- 


cisely the desired results. 


Write us for Modutrol specifications, 
complete description and illustrations. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
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or 
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MODUSTAT INSTALLATION ON 
CONCEALED TYPE RADIATOR 


THE MODUSTAT 

A self-contained automatic room tem- 
perature control valve for individual 
radiators. 

It is obvious that rooms on the cold side 
of a school building require more steam to 
maintain even, comfortable temperatures 
than rooms that are exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun or are sheltered from chill- 
ing winds. Because such factors as wind di- 
rection, wind velocity, solar radiation, num- 
ber of people in a room, etc., vary greatly 
from time to time, it is impossible in ad- 
vance to calculate how much steam should 
be delivered to a room to keep it uniformly 
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MODUSTAT INSTALLATION ON 
EXPOSED TYPE RADIATOR 


ZONE CONTROL SYSTEMS 


For large school buildings and for 
campuses where several buildings are 
heated from one central heating plant. 

In order to eliminate extreme variations 
of temperature throughout a large school 


building, or throughout the several build- 


g, 
ings on a campus, the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Zone or Sectional Control System is 
advocated, Zone or sectional control may 
be subject to the command of a plain 
thermostat which operates at a tempera- 
ture that is variable by hand setting, or 


it may be subject to the 





amount of steam admitted 
to the radiator must be 
continually altered to keep 
the room _ temperature 
steady. The size of the 
radiator orifice 1s reduced 
or enlarged in accordance 
with the temperature re- 
quirements of the particu- 
lar room in which the ra- 
diator is located. Accurate 
room temperature is main- 
tained regardless of the tem- 
perature requirements of 
other rooms in the building. 

That is exactly what the 


warm at all times. The 





TYPE V56-2 
MODUSTAT 
For indirect or 
Cabinet Radia- 
tion. Key-set 
Adjustment 





TYPE V55-1 command of a clock ther- 
MODUSTAT A 

For Exposed mostat which will operate 
Radiators. P 

Hand Wheel at a predetermined temper- 
Adjustment. 


ature for a specified period, 


(Shown below) 


at the termination of 
which the temperature is 
either raised or lowered 


automatically to some 
other predetermined point. 
The exclusive Minneapolis- 

Zone Control 
clock control 


Honeywell 





combines 
with steam flow control, re- 





sulting in a remarkable 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Modu- 
stat does automatically. 

The Modustat is finely finished, compact and 
inconspicuous. It is as easily installed as an or- 
dinary hand valve on all types of 2-pipe steam, 
vapor or vapor-vacuum systems. 

Two types of the Modustat are offered—Type 
V-55 for direct (exposed cast iron) radiation, 
and Type V-56 (illustrated on this page) for con- 
cealed (cabinet or indirect) radiation. 

Write for complete description of each type. 
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uniformity of temperature throughout all 
campus buildings or all parts of the same 
large building. 

Let us send you further details. Or, bet- 
ter, get in touch with the trained Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell temperature and ventilat- 
ing control engineer who is near you. 
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PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of “Permaflectors” 
for Practically Every 


Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 






¢ igtsburgh © 
y Sie pan 


Ml day, 


Permaflector~ 


the Silver-Plated Glass Reflectors 
School Lighting Need 


Executive Offices 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 












PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Permaflector Lighting is engineered 
lighting, carefully planned and designed 
for the particular purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The Permaflector line is a complete one, 
comprising more than 70 different designs 
of silver-plated glass reflectors, each one 
of which is particularly adapted to a spe- 
cific lighting application. 

After more than twenty years’ experience 
in practically all phases of illumination, the 


Permaflector Engineering Department has 


accumulated a comprehensive knowledge of 
illumination problems, which enables them 
to be of considerable assistance to anyone 
desiring such information. 

Architects, builders and school authori- 
ties are invited to consult our Engineering 
Department in regard to lighting of class 
rooms, auditoriums, libraries, gymnasiums, 
art galleries, laboratories, lecture halls, ex- 
terior floodlighting of buildings and recrea 
tional areas—in fact, any lighting problem 


in connection with an educational institution, 





CLASS ROOMS 





Permaflector Luminaires are ideal lighting units 

for class rooms, study halls, libraries, offices, etc. 

Many types of Permaflectors readily adapt them- 

selves to special designs of fixtures, cove and urn 
lighting. 
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GYMNASIUMS 





For the lighting of gymnasiums, field houses, in- 
door athletic 
mounted flush with the ceiling, as shown above, 


pavilions, Permaflectors may be 
or suspended from the ceiling, with equally effi- 


cient results. 


Pittsburgh Reflector Company 17 





FLOODLIGHTING 


Permaflector Floodlights find 
many applications in modern 
school activities. Bristol Uni- 
versity, Bristol, England (left) 
and Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. (right) employ 
floodlighting not only as a me- 
dium of advertising, but to im- 
plant a bit of pride in the hearts 
of students and residents of the 
community. 





Write for a copy of Permaflector Light- We also have available a booklet deal- 
ing Catalog which illustrates and describes ing with the specific lighting problems of 
he complete Permaflector line of silver- , , se (a a ' 

_ digs ; ector line of silver- 4 school or university, which is free for the 
plated glass reflectors. This book contains ; ; ; 

ge j asking to anyone interested in the subject. 
much valuable information regarding gen- 5 ipa 
; we . : s . Ask for Permaflector Lighting, School & 
eral lighting practice, with engineering : 
data and diagrams, for your guidance in College Number. 


planning proper lighting installations. 


AUDITORIUM AND STAGE 











(Left) Permaflector Lighting for stages, showing Permaflector 
Foot Light, Permaflector Border Light and a Permaflector Flood- 
light used for emergency light. (Right) Auditorium at Carmi- 
chaels, Pa., High School, lighted in color by Permaflectors in coves. 
Note the even distribution of soft yet high intensity illumination. 
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SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Hand Power and Electric 
Dumb Waiters and Elevators 


TELEPHONE 
WaAtkins 9-4034 


141 West 15th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


FACTORY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PRODUCTS 

Hand Power Dumb Waiters and 
Elevators of all types and for every 
Electric Dumb Waiters 


purpose ; 
Book 


and Sidewalk Elevators; 

Lifts: Freight Elevators; Trunk 
Lifts; Laundry Lifts; Ash Hoists. 
Special outfits designed to meet 


special conditions or requirements. 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 

An experienced staff of engineers is 
maintained to cooperate with you in the 
selection of type of outfit to 
meet your requirements. Not the 
most expensive equipment will give sat- 
isfaction unless it is specifically adapted 
to individual requirements and properly 


suitable 
even 


installed. Sedgwick Architectural and 
Engineering Service places at the dis- 
posal of schools, without charge, the 


specialized experience of 


century. 


benefit of 
half a 


nearly 


INSTALLATION 


Proper installation is essential to sat- 


isfactory operation. Blueprints and 
full directions for installing are fur- 
nished with each outfit, from which 


Or, we send our 
request. 


local labor can install. 
mechanics on 
better re- 
outfits 
the 


own experienced 
always secure 
purchasing complete 
securing part of 
local sources. 


Customers will 
sults by 
rather than by 


equipment from 


SEDGWICK DUMB WAITERS 
IN THE SCHOOL 


Because of their economy and long 
proved dependability, Sedgwick Dumb 
Waiters have been installed in schools 
and colleges throughout the world and 
are giving efficient and reliable service 


lowering 


year after year, lifting or 
books, food, stationery supplies and 
countless other school loads. 

When construction or conditions of 


the school building will not permit the 
location of kitchen and cafeteria on the 


same floor, without using space more 
valuable for other purposes, it is often 
advantageous to locate the kitchen on 


another floor, and by installation of 
suitable dumb waiter equipment, serv- 
ice between floors is economically and 


handled. Or, if it is de- 
basement for 

distribution to all 
quickly ae- 
transpor- 


satisfactorily 
utilize 
supplies, 


sirable to space 
storage of 
floors 
complished by 
tation. 


can be easily and 


dumb waiter 
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‘ ‘FDCG’ ’ 
DUMB WAITER 


TYPE 





All metal equipment — 
Sedgwick Dumb Waiters and 
Elevators, electric and hand 
power, can be supplied with 
steel or other metal cars, 
and with metal guide runs 
as desired. 


UNIVERSITY 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Vaiters - Elevators 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 





TYPE “FDCG” GEARED 
AUTOMATIC BRAKE 
DUMB WAITER 
This Dumb Waiter has beer 

cially 


average 


designed for service ] 
exceed 75 


pounds, but where capacity or 


loads do not 


loads up to 200 pounds may be carried 
The Sedgwick Automatic Brake a 

sures safety in operation, the car 

automatically held at any point 

shaft as soon as operator stops pu 


the hand rope. Anti-friction steel re 
bearings increase ease of 
machine cut 
evenness in 


operatior | 
spur 


gears eliminate 


performance. 


“SEDG-VERSAL” COMPOUND 
GEARED DUMB WAITER 
This Dumb Waiter is l 

signed for average 

pounds and_ capacity 
pounds, or where 
be determined in 


especially dé 
loads up to 150 
loads of i 
requirements 
advance. Macl 


provided with two sets of machir 
Spur gears, two full diameter hi 
wheels, anti-friction steel roller bea 
ings, and band brake or autor 
brake as conditions demar d, a 
tained in substantial iron frames 
complete unit. $y rearrangement 


mechanism it is 
conditions, 


gears and 
to universal embod 
capacity features of five types of dur 
waiters, 

This outfit is recommended for the 
handling of book buses, food supp 
bulk, and other heavy loads withi 
capacity. 


SEDGWICK UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC DUMB WAITERS 
The machine 

tive power for the Sedgwick Universa 

Electric Dumb Waiter is 

Standard series, each for a 

capacity, thus assuring 

current consumption. The 
designed throughout for the 
quirements of dumb waiter use and ma 


adapta 


used to furnish the 
made 
definite load 
lowest po 
machi 


special re 


be installed either at the top or foot of 
shaft. 
This dumb waiter is smooth and quiet 


speed and 
parts are rug 


in operation, with adequate 
safety. All 


gedly constructed for long service. 


dependable 


Complete equipment includes macl 
with motor and brake, idler whee 
shafts and bearings; call and send 
button controls; car; counterweight ca 


bles and connections; guide runs. 
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DUMB WAITER DATA TRUNK LIFTS 

Sedgwick Trunk Lifts are easy 
running freight type elevators 
with platform slatted on sides 
and back, and are particularly 
suited to load handling require 


Answers to the following questions will ordinarily en 
able us to make recommendations intelligently: 


(1) What is the outfit to be used for? 


(2) How large a car is desired? 





(3) How far does the car travel? ments in dormitorice. These 
(4) Have you a place prepared for the outfit? Lifts are usually made four feet 
(5) What will be the weight of average loads? square to carry furniture, trunks 
(6) What will be the weight of heaviest loads? supply carts and other bulky ar 
(7) Are loads all up, all down, or both up and down? ticles from one floor to another 
(8) Who will operate: men, women, boys or girls? However, they can be furnished 
(9) Are all doors located in the same front? in special sizes to meet special 


conditions. 


SEDGWICK BOOK LIFTS 


School and University Libraries have found Sedgwick 


LAUNDRY LIFTS 
Sedgwick Freight Elevators 

well as Sedgwick Dumb Waiters, 

according to the capacity re 


as 


Dumb Waiters valuable labor-saving equipment when 


used as Book Lifts. The regular construction is used 














where enclosures are necessary. grass and steel tube : . , 
; ‘ : s quired, make exceptionally serv- 
dumb waiters are selected where open ,construction is iceable Laundry Lifts. 
preferred. Consultation is advised in order to secure TRUNK LIFT 
equipment which will be completely satisfactory. Sedg SEDGWICK SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
wick Book Lifts are built in all capacities and types Supplies can be lowered from the sidewalk, or waste 
suitable for every requirement. Specify load to be material, ashes and other loads carried from the base- 
: ment by the use of Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators oper- 

carried, normal and maximum, and size of car re . 

; ated by hand or electric power Where constant serv- 
quired. ice is not required, 





the Sedgwick Hand 
Power Sidewalk Ele 
vator is particularly 
suited because of its 
low installation cost 
and practically ne 
maintenance expense. 

Special study 
should be made of 
the local regulation 
regarding the instal- 
lation of sidewalk 
elevators, as regula 


SEDGWICK ELEVATORS IN THE 

SCHOOLS 

Service requirements in schools, colleges and similar 
institutions frequently call for equipment designed to 
carry loads greater than those within the capacity of 
Sedgwick Dumb Waiters. For such needs we recom 
mend Sedgwick Hand Power Freight Elevators. These 
elevators embody every known improvement for safe, 
easy and economical operation, having an iron-frame 


machine fitted with steel brace rods and steel shafting. 











; tions vary in differ- 
spur gears, hoist wheels and band brake, all a self-con ent localities. Our 
tained unit. The spur gears are of ample size and SIDEWALK ELEVATOR Service Department 


strength and all shafts revolve in steel anti-friction will gladly submit 


roller bearings complete recommendations. 


The Sedgwick Band Brake and ‘‘Automatic Locking ASH HOISTS 


Device’’ permit perfect control by means of a brake The Sedgwick Ash Crane is a simple, convenient 
rope which is applied by the operator, The band brake device for hoisting cans of ashes. When not in use 
is adjustable for wear and practically indestructible. the Crane is dropped below sidewalk level. When 


raised, the Crane may be swung to any position re- 
quired, permitting cans to be raised without coming 
in contact with surrounding walls; and when cans are 


The car is carried by two standard hoisting cables, in- 


dependently attached to car and counterweight, each of 


ample strength to sustain the car with capacity load if above the sidewalk level, the Crane may be swung 
used alone, and each acting as a safety for the other. around so as to deposit the load upon the sidewalk. 


TYPES AND USES OF SEDGWICK EQUIPMENT IN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


"3 Average F Convenient Space 
Kind of Load Weight Capacity Type Size Required, 
Wadth Dpth. Wdth. Dpth, 
Books, Stationery, food upto 75 Ibs. 250 lbs. ‘*FDCG"”’ or 32” x 28” 37” x 81° 
supplies, laundry ... Electric D. W. 
Food or book buses and up to 150 Ibs. 500 Ibs. ‘*Sedg-Versal’’ | 28” x 36” 344%” x 39” 
supplies in bulk .... | or Electric D. W. | 
Basement - to - sidewalk up to 500 Ibs. 1500 lbs. | Sidewalk 48” x 48” 62” x 50” 
supplies, equipment, Elevator 
ashes ide intee A : | 
Furniture, trucks, laun up to 300 Ibs. | 1000 Ibs, | Trunk | 48” x 48 57%" x 52” 
dry hampers, supplies | Lift 
Occasional ash cans ... 15 Ibs. 25 Ibs. Ash Crane 36” x 36” 
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SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 








The Speakman Company makes 
a complete line of showers and 
shower heads designed especially 
for schools, colleges, universities 
and institutions. In designing this 
equipment consideration has been 
given to water economy as well as 
cost of upkeep. 


K-3395 — SPEAKMAN 
Anystream Self - Cleaning 
Shower Head 
(Pat. Jan. 2, 1923 


RQQQY and Nov. 3, 1931) 
WY ‘ Ball joint not furnished 
YX . \ unless specified 


There has possibly been no development 
in the shower field within the past several 
years which compares with the Speakman 
Anystream Self-Cleaning Head. This head, 
which can never stop up, gives a new con- 
venience and satisfaction to shower bath- 
ing, because the bather can change from a 
needle, normal, or flood shower instantly, 


when the lever handle type head (K-3395) 










r 
‘al 
‘ 

fl 


FLOOD SHOWER 


ass 











is used. 
oe, ee K-3396—SPEAKMAN Anystream 
Other types shown are key and screw- Self-Cleaning Shower Head with 
j > , - Y-inch I. P. female inlet and 
driver -operated (K - 3396 and Kk - 33! /), lock-shield arranged o aeuoate 
by a key 





NEEDLE SHOWER 


Any volume or force 
from & food shower These are designed to be flushed at regular 
Phe plangers in the intervals by an attendant. 

new Kind of ashower = Wall type heads (K-3399) which fit flat 


head 
- against the wall, also are shown. Such 








heads are coming into general use in 
schools, colleges, institutions, because they 
are abuse-proof and cannot be removed by 


mischief-bent persons. Also, for school 





and institution use, the Anystream Self- 


K-3399 — SPEAK- Cleaning Head (K-3395) is supplied with -3397—sPEAKMAN Anystream 
MAN Anystream Self- . Self-Cleaning Sho Head t 
Cleaning Wall Type an extremely short arm, which cannot be ‘finch 1 P’ female inlet and se 
Shower Head, with a! , ranged to be operated with a 
Yp-inch I.P. female wsed as a trapeze. vcnaeiiies 


back and arranged to WE ALSO MANUFACTURE ALL TYPES OF 
hexagon wrench BATH AND LAVATORY FIXTURES 


which is furnished 
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K-3398—SPEAKMAN Any- 
stream Self-Cleaning Shower 
Head with short flanged arm 
having 1'2-inch I. P. female 
inlet. Arm can also be fur- 


nished with large flange 
drilled for two screws or 
bolts 


Shown at the right is layout of one 
of newly designed Speakman school 
showers 
The piping in these showers is so close 
to the wall that it is impossible to get the 
fingers behind them. Several types of 
Speakman School Showers are illustrated 
in our new 16-page bulletin, which will be 
sent to school boards, superintendents of 
schools, architects—any one interested in 
the use, installation, and upkeep of showers. 
In it is authoritative information on show- 
ers and shower heads not available in any 


other place, complete with roughing-in. 
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The sturdy construction of all Speakman 
Anystream self-cleaning shower heads is il- 


lustrated at the left 

The heavy spindle shown in the open 
yoke has an eccentric motion which, as the 
handle is turned, pushes or pulls the plate 
to which the plungers are attached, thus re- 
ducing or enlarging the size of the open- 
ings through which the water passes. The 
face of the head is held in place securely 


by three heavy set screws, 





This 16-page bul- 
letin should be in 
the hands of every 
one interested in any 


way in school 
showers 
dips Hor -Bips Coup 
EXPANSION OR THRU BOTS ~ | | 


SHOWER_ARM {S OFFSET bs | 
BACK TO A ¢ TO WALL ) | 
AFTER PASSING HOT SUPPLY 
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K-3110—Exposed Mixometer Type, 
designed for institutions 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA, William-Oliver Bldg. 


DENVER, 562 


Pennsylvania St. 





BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. DETROIT, Donovan Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920—7th Ave., So. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. 
BOSTON, 10 High St. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldg. 
BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
CHICAGO—Monadnock Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 1612 Market St. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Bessemer Bldg. 
COLUMBUS—83 South High St. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 
DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 
950 Parker St., Berkeley 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. SEATTLE, 1714 1st Ave., So. 
PORTLAND, 65—lIst St. SPOKANE, 110 S. Cedar St. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 
726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Que. 
57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
“STANDARD” Fire Alarm Closed Circuit Supervised Fire Alarm 


Systems 
(Approved by Underwriters) 


1, Maximum Protection to Life and Prop- 


erty 
2. Thorough Reliability 
3. Simplicity 
4. —* in Operation and Maintenance 
ost 


These are the qualifications which have 
made “Standard” fire alarm systems so suc- 
cessful everywhere and the choice of promi- 
nent architects, engineers and school of- 
ficials. 





CLOSED CIRCUIT SYSTEM 
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System 

These systems are furnished to operate 
from either A.C. or D.C.; are single or dou- 
ble supervised as required. Fire signals are 
sounded on gongs or horns as desired, and 
sent from break-glass stations conveniently 
located throughout the building. 

This system is as near fool proof as a 
fire alarm system can possibly be made,— 
the last word in school fire alarm equip- 
ment. 


Station Coded System 

These systems provide double code sta- 
tions ringing distinctive signals from each 
hox indicating location of fire and permit- 
ting safe exit. 
Open Circuit System 

In cases where our open circuit system 
is desired without the electrical supervision, 





(TYPE 450) OPEN CIRCUIT SYSTEM 


Type 450 is recommended. This operates 
similar to the closed circuit FBS system 
except for its open circuit and non-super- 
vision features. Vibrating gongs are rec- 
ommended as preferable with this type. 
Write for Bulletins 
See page 372 for laboratory equipment. 
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ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM 
EQUIPMENT 


Standard Standard 
Electric Time Electric Time 
products are the eas. 
; Equipment has 
result of nearly 


half a century's been the _ pre- 





experience m dominant choice 


; FIG. 118 
of school boards ROUND METAL 
CASE SECONDARY 

CLOCK 


FIG. 116 the manufacture 
SQUARE WOOD 


CASE SECONDARY 2!1¢1 
CLOCK —— ; 
of school equip- 


installation 
and architects 
ment. They are manufactured of for many years, owing to its 
the best materials obtainable, by 

; superior excellence and unques- 
skilled labor, under expert super- 
vision, and are engineered and in- tioned — reliability. Standard 


stalled under a system which in- manufactures and furnishes all 


sures absolute satisfaction to the / 
types of program bells. 
owner. 





The “Standard” line of electric 


me entinme ie iia FIG. 105 
time equipment now comprises two MASTER CLOCK School Telephone System 
rw Gael S the aaj, 60-BEAT MERCURIAL 
distinct systems both of the mi- PENDULUM 
nute impulse type. One is operated from The “Standard” School Telephone sys- 


battery—preferably storage battery type— : : 
y~I ie sd ie sg tem is combined with the bell control board 

the other the A.C. Constant Service type 

which operates from the A.C. lighting serv- and furnishes a selective ringing, common 

ice with reserve power unit which func- talking system of the utmost simplicity and 

tions instantaneously and automatically in we P : 
: ape, ; reliability operating from the same current 

case of current failure. 

nas - , supply. 

The “Standard” program clock 1s com- PP" 

; miei See page 372 for description 

pletely automatic, ringing the page . I 

of “Standard” laboratory sys- 


bells on predetermined schedule 
with automatic silencing feature. tems. 
Belis and yard gongs are tur- 
Tie : omplete specifica- 
nished in various styles and sizes. P P ca 


tions, estimates and 
other data will be 


gladly furnished 


Standard secondary 


BERGER GRCCRECSEC TAT 


clocks are furnished in 


Oe ee 


2 ae 
ee ee es se ts se eee ee 


* 


0 


wide variety of design . 
architects or other 





with wood or metal 
school officials upon — 

; . 819 
ble or metal dials ac- Ia. $18 request. Write Home WALL 


COMBINATION BELL Office or nearest ie -- ya 





cases also special mar- 





FIG. 803 cording to require- CONTROL BOARD 
PROGRAM ; AND CENTRAL TELE- b h WATCH-CASE 
BELL ‘ments. PHONE STATION ranch, RECEIVER 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Sales Offices and Locations in more than 110 Cities throughout the United States 


For Commercial Cooking Equipment, See Pages 307-309 Gey 
For Athletic Field and Swimming Pool Lighting, See Page 205 


INTERIOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


decorated in sizes from 10 to 18 inches to 
accommodate lamps from 75 to 500 watts. 
The Westinghouse Sollaire has practically 








The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company manufactures lighting equip- 
ment suitable for providing the proper dis- 





te vd a tree of glare and objec- the same efficiency of light distribution as 
tionable shadows, in any installation a the Sollux which it resembles greatl; 
that is required in the educational in- <7 tee, in appearance : 
stitutions. In classrooms, laboratories, "comme yop, ue Sar ge aa 
shape, aiess, Whencica aed deranitor: “Et ¥ rT? Certain ey che eg have been 
rooms, correct lighting should be pro- £, eliminated in the Sollaire and a consid 
vided. erable reduction in cost has thus been 
made possible. 
FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARIES. OFFICES The Sellaive comes with plein and 
ORMITORIES 4 sits Sp sie 
paneled hangers for the ceiling type 


The Westinghouse Sol- CEILING TYPE : 
lux Luminaire provides SOLLAIRE WITH and with chain and 
the highest quality of il- i gh semi-rigid hangers for 
lumination. The globe DECORATED the suspension type. 
contour of the Sollux GLOBE a Plain and decorated 
utilizes the highest per- 4%? globes are available in 


centage of the light generated and sizes from 8 to 20 inches in di- 
the diffusing quality of the glass ameter for lamps of trom 50 to 





eliminates all glare. In the Sol- 1000 watts. 

lux, the keeper ring method of The Lunaire is another semi- 
supporting the globe in the hanger indirect unit similar to the Luna- 
makes the globe totally enclosed lux. Like the Sollaire, certain I 


and dustproof. It also eliminates features found in the Sollux unit 
unsightly set-screws and does _ have been eliminated and a con- 
away with globe breakage due to siderable reduction in cost has 


unequal expansion and contrac- thus been made possible. A part 
tion. The tilt-out cap, another of the light is diffused through 
feature, permits easy replace- the lower part of the globe 


a) ment of the lamp without re- while the slightly diffused = 


/moving the globe from upper portion allows a 
Ad its holder. | greater part of the light X 
Sollux is available to reach the ceiling to ~~ 





sain — 7 na en es provide a soft, restful in- 
and plain hangers in both ere Sire eee ; 
SUSPENSION aeelic ; Mae commando direct illumination on the CHAIN 
Lt tt, ORELED and a mi rigid type age at See 2e8 Sanees. TV Unalan ica 
WITH PANELE semi-rigid types. AE of this tan heen ac- NAIRE WITH 
HANGER AND Globes are plain and . li | ‘d tan oa he EMBOSSED BRONZE 
DECORATED decorated. in sizes from complished without the SarETY HANGER 
GLOBE 10 t ‘ ig. feities ; Page use of shields, masks, AND DECORATED 
0 =! < - . 
enamel or coating on the GLOBE 


commodate lamps from 75 to 500 watts. 
The Lunalux is a new development which 
embodies the desirable features found in the 
Sollux globe and produces indirect illumi- 
nation from homogeneous glass. The newly 
developed process of making this type of 
semi-indirect unit creates a white reflecting 
surface on the inside of the lower part 
of the globe and leaves the upper part a 
light density having high transmission 
qualities with only slight diffusion. The 
result produces the pleasing, restful illu- 
mination of semi-indirect lighting with- 


globe. 

Lunaire is available with paneled hangers 
for ceiling, chain and semi-rigid suspension. 
Globes are plain and decorated in sizes from 
8 to 20 inches to accommodate lamps from 
50 to 1000 watts. 

The Westinghouse Sollite offers a 
more angular globe for those to whom 
the Sollux and Sollaire globes do not 
appeal or who wish to use a globe with 
decoration in the more modern style. 
The Sollite comes in the plain, banded 









out resorting to coating or enamel which SEMI-RIGID bth Lege 
may deteriorate with use. SUSPENSION and art moderne styles. The diffusing 
TYPE LUNALUX 9 glass used in the globe is of the same 


Lunalux is available with paneled 
hangers for ceiling, chain and semi- ae AP 
rigid suspension. Globes are plain and PLAIN GLOBE Sollux and Sollaire Luminaires. 


efficiency and quality as that used in 
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The simplified mechanical 
construction of the Sollite 
allows it to be offered at a 
lower price and the improved 
globe holder furnishes a 
mm quicker means of attaching 
and removing the globe. 





The Sollite is available in 

ceiling and suspension types 

~~ with globes from 8 to 20 inches 

CEILING TYPE in diameter for lamps of from 
SOLLITE 50 to 1000 watts capacity. 


Listed in the Commercial Lighting Catalog 219-B. 
FOR LABORATORIES AND SHOPS 

For laboratories and 

similar installations in engineer- 
ing schools, Westinghouse  im- 
proved vapor-proof units are suit- } 
able. They consist of cast-iron 
hoods, housing front - connected 
vapor-proof glass globes 
reflectors. They are 
and assure an in- 
is positively unaf- 
and corrosive 


foundry, 


sockets, 
and suitable 
easy to install 
stallation that 
fected by vapor 
fumes. 


VAPOR- 
PROOF UNIT 
WITH GLOBE 
GUARD FOR 

CONDUIT 


For general lighting in man- 
ual-training shops, gymnasiums, 
pools, and similar installations, 
the Westinghouse line of 
Glassteel Diffusers and in- 
dustrial reflectors assure a 
most satisfactory lighting 
installation. 








GLASSTEEL 
DIFFUSER 


diffusers absolutely 
under all conditions. 


Glassteel eliminate glare 
intensified 
plane be- 
fixtures 


provide an 
working 
ideal 


Deep bowl reflectors 
light upon the part of the 
neath it and for that reason 


for places where the requirements are such that 


are 





strong local lighting must be pro- 
vided. 

Listed in Industrial Lighting Catalog 
219-A. 


THE ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING BUREAU 
Westinghouse maintains this Bu- 
reau to give advice and help in 
planning correct lighting, yours for 


the asking. Requests can be made 
at any Westinghouse Agent-Jobber a 


or District Office. 
For Commercial Cooking, see pages 307-309. 


FUSELESS PROTECTION 


The “De-ion”. circuit 
breaker unit has Underwrit- 
er’s approval and makes pos- 
sible fuseless circuits 
of 15 to 225 amperes 
125, 250, or 600 volts 
for buildings. The 
600-ampere size will 
be available later in 
the year. This unit 
with modifications is used in meter Entrance 
Breakers, Nofuze Panelboards, Nofuze Power 
Distribution Panelboard, on switchboards, in a 
cabinet as a safety switch; instead of switches 
and fuses. Thus it is possible to have complete 
fuseless protection from point of entry to final 
location. 

Convenient, safe and tamper-proof, no fuses 
to replace, tripped breaker quickly detected be- 
cause of handle position, and easily reclosed, are 
important advantages. \dditional advantages 
are: 







‘*‘DE-ION’’ BREAKER UNIT 


1. Can be 


anyone as easily as a 


reclosed by 


switch. Safe, noth 
ing to replace or to 
renew. 


2. Time lag prevents un 
necessary tripping on 
slight, momentary 
overloads. 

3. Cannot be held closed 
against an abnormal 
overload or short cir 
cuit. 

4. Cannot be blocked to 
prevent its opening 
the cireuit. 

5. Rating cannot be 
changed by unauthor 
ized persons. 





6. Requires small 


mounting space. 


NOFUZE PANELBOARD 
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7. Opens a short circuit without undue flash or noise. 


8. No live parts accessible. 
PANELBOARDS 

Westinghouse manufactures a complete line of 
panelboards to meet all lighting control appli- 
cations. Type NAB Nofuz lighting and distribu- 
tion panelboards are equipped with “De-ion” 
circuit-breakers in place of the conventional 
switches and fuses. 

THEATER SWITCHBOARDS 

Westinghouse builds seven types of theater 
switchboards to meet the varied needs for control 
of colored lighting effects. Light, properly con- 
trolled, can add much to the effectiveness of the 
play or act. The audience, under the influence 
of colored light, unconsciously absorbs the spirit 
behind the production. 


Complete information on theater switchboards can be 
obtained from the nearest Westinghouse office. 





THEATER SWITCHBOARD 
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AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


FERALUN—BRONZALUN—ALUMALUN—NICALUN 


Names Reg 


50 Church Street, 


J. S. Pat. Off. 


New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


136 Federal Street 
111 W. Washington Street 
2071 Laura Avenue 


BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 


LOS ANGELES, 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 


PHILADELPHIA, 1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Call Building 
CITIES 








HATCH SURFACE 


FOR NEW BUILDINGS—STYLE “S” 


i. oa Te Face of Rysca. 
e 
r > 


Rear Mea Bare 


2 inok at Tie fe 




















| - N p Fon ware 
to. "-Cawes 4 4 Rise 6 15/16" 
Roh Gorvecs 





THE STYLE “S” STRUCTURAL 
TREAD 

has been especially designed for school in- 
stallation. Its acceptance by architects and 
school boards is becoming steadily wider. 
It affords the most economical as well as 
the most satisfactory method of insuring 
safe anti-slip stairways, with complete and 
permanent freedom from the expense and 
annoyance of repairs or renewals. 





Style “‘A” 
WITH METAL ANCHORS FOR NEW 
CONCRETE STEPS 


SAFE STAIRWAYS PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
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FERALUN 


Anti~Slip Treads 
Spell SAFETY in Your School 





PLAIN SURFACE 


FOR REPAIR WORK—STYLE “A” 





*FOR + CONCRETE + TREADS + 





*STYLE -_Atone up 


-FOR - WORN-MARBLE - TREADS® 























THE STYLE “A” TREAD 


is widely used for the repair of worn stairs. 


Typical conditions are shown above. Re- 
pairs so made are inexpensive and perma- 
nent. 

This type of tread is also recommended 


for use with new concrete stairs. 


Write for Details and Prices 





AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 


LOWELL, MASS. 











PREVENT ACCIDENTS WITH AMERICAN 

MASON SAFETY TREADS 

American Mason Safety Treads provide almost 
complete immunity from slipping. In addition, 
they insure greater durability for stairs of any 
type. They are especially desirable for stairs in 
school buildings wherever the traffic is heavy, for 
thresholds of doors, and for ramps and floors 
around heavy machinery in school shops. Suit- 
able for use on granite, marble, slate, cement, 
iron or wood—new or old construction—they are 
especially desirable on concrete stairs, as they 
prevent the raw edge from chipping off. 
REPAIR WORN STAIRS WITH AMERICAN 

MASON SAFETY TREADS 

For repairing purposes, Mason Safety Tread is 
ideal. The worn portion of the stair is built up 
to the level with Karbolith or cement filling, on 
which is placed the Safety Tread. Steel, Brass 
or Aluminum Nosings may be attached to the 
Safety Tread for attractive finish or to cover up 
the filling on badly worn stairs. 

Our long experience enables us to give direc- 
tions for the repair of any stairway, of any ma- 
terial and any degree of wear. We will furnish 
without obligation suggestions, sketches or blue- 
prints, showing just how the work can be done 
best and at the lowest cost. 





BEFORE REPAIRING 
Write for a copy of our illustrated booklet and the name of our nearest agent 
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A SAFETY TREAD OF ABRASIVE METAL 
Above is shown a special type of American 
Mason Safety Tread, in which a carborundum 
or aluminous abrasive has been embedded in the 
wearing surface of the molten metal. The flint- 
like particles of the abrasive project above the 
surface, producing a surface that effectively pre- 
vents slipping, whether wet or dry. The treads 
can be furnished in three surfaces—fiuted, dia- 
mond-hatched as above, or plain. The body metal 
may be of iron, bronze, aluminum or nickel, de- 
pendent upon the type of service for which the 
tread is intended or the architectural effect de- 
sired. Certain styles require no subtread and can be 
used with or without a riser. These treads are easily 
and quickly installed on either new or old work. 





MASON ROLLED STEEL, EXTRUDED 
BRASS OR ALUMINUM DOOR SADDLES 
These are recommended wherever appearance 

and protection against wear and slipping are de- 

sired. Door Saddles are furnished with corru- 
gated surface as illustrated. Brass only is avail- 
able in either corrugated or plain surface. 





AFTER REPAIRING 
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CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Inc. 
CHAMBERLIN 


Detroit 





WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


Michigan 








(Branches in more than 100 cities) 








CHERITON HIGH SCHOOL, VA. 





MONT. 





GARFIELD HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
OHIO 





HARVARD COLLEGE, MORGAN HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Consider your windows. . . 


No matter what type they are—that’s where heat 
is lost. That’s where Chamberlin Weather Strips 
save money. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are a sound, lasting 


investment which yields dollars and cents dividends. B 


effecting tremendous savings in fuel they pay for them 
selves in from three to five years. They last as long as 
the building stands ...are a permanent economy fea- 
ture. Schools equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips are easier to heat and the health of students is pro- 
tected through the elimination of drafts. 

Now is the time to have the windows and doors in your 
buildings equipped with Chamberlin. There is Chamberlin 
Weather Stripping for every type of window—double 
hung, projecting, pivotal and others. Installation is made 
by factory-trained experts and is guaranteed to be satis 
factory in every way. For 40 years this nationally know: 
organization has had a reputation for using only the high- 


est quality materials and of giving the finest workmanship 


Now Saving Money for more than 
9000 Schools and Universities 


Schools, universities and homes all over the country 
testify to the value of Chamberlin Weather Strips. The 
pictures on this page show four of the 9000 schools whicl 
are Chamberlin equipped. Names of others near you will 
be furnished on request for reference. 

A Chamberlin representative will be glad to meet with 
you or the Governing Board to discuss particulars and 
exact costs of Chamberlin protection. No obligation, of 
course. Address our nearest office (listed in telephone 
book) or Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Inc., 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE DETROIT STEEL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2250 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


FACTORIES: Detroit, Michigan; 


Tenestra 


Cleveland, 


and Oakland, California 


STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Ohio; 














For class rooms, auditoriums, administration 
buildings, Fenestra “Fenmark” Windows have 
numerous advantages: Frames and sash of 
heavier, solid steel sections that do not warp, 
swell, shrink, stick or rattle. Fire resisting. Af- 
ford increased light, thus minimizing eyestrain; 
natural ventilation without draft, thus increasing 
health, efficiency. Upper swing leaves open out 





Fenestra Holorib steel roof decks, insulated, 
are light, durable, economical. Shed summer 
heat. Save winter fuel. An ideal base for felts, 
tile, slate or other roofing material. Quickly 
laid in any weather. Applicable to any type or 
pitch of roof. 





A WA w 
Fenestra Sanacoustic Holorib is widely used 


in ceilings of auditoriums and gymnasiums, to 
improve acoustics and deaden noises. 
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casement fashion, or swing out at bottom while 
sliding down from top. Easily washed from in- 
side the building. Lower leaf tilts in, acting as 
a wind guard at sill. Ornamental solid bronze 
hardware. 

Screens easily attached where required. Wide 
variety of standard types and sizes sufficient for 
all ordinary building needs. Any amount of clear 
opening provided up to 100 per cent. Complies 
with all building code requirements and accepted 
ratio of window area to floor area as established 
for schools. 

For gymnasiums, laboratories, locker rooms, 
swimming pools, power houses, and other sub- 
sidiary buildings, Fenestra horizontally pivoted 
or projected windows are desirable. Ventilators 
either manually or mechanically operated, singly, 
in banks or in tiers. 

Self-locking cam handles. Can be arranged to 
open entirely outside the building to accommo- 





PIVOTED 
WINDOWS 





FENMARK 
WINDOWS 


FENMAREK 
PROJECTED 





date shades. Operation easily controlled from 
centrally located operating points. Fire hazards 
minimized. Insurance premiums reduced. Small 
glass lights permit easy and economical replace- 
ment when broken. 

Fenestra Engineers gladly discuss daylighting 
and “airation” problems, assist with window lay- 
outs, provide estimates on alternate types. 

Fenestra erection force erect and install all 
windows where desired, insure satisfactory in- 
stallation and efficient operation. A complete 
service. 


Complete Specifications and Details in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues. 
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LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Spiceland, Indiana 











There is 
no satis- 
factory 
substitute 
for 
NATU- 
RAL 
DAY- 
LIGHT 








Give your 
pupils 
shades 
that 
LIGHT 
UP—that 
do not 
darken 
your 
class- 
rooms 





Shades that Keep the Sun’s Glare OUT 
But let all the Light IN! 


Protect your pupils from window shades 
that in keeping out the glare of the sun, 
also shut out LIGHT. 
Shades that cause semi- 
darkened classrooms ... 
inadequate working 
light that often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsighted- 
ness and nervous dis- 
orders. 

Without natural, 
evenly distributed day- 
light, your pupils are 
handicapped. They be- 
come fidgety — difficult 
to control — slowed-up 
mentally. Modern teach- 
ing methods cannot 

ROVLED sez, make up for such an 
omission. 

Give your pupils the NATURAL DAY- 
LIGHT to which they are entitled. You 
CAN, by installing draper ADJ USTABLE 
shades. These shades keep the sun’s glare 
OUT .. . but let all the useful light IN! 

They are adjustable from both the top 
and bottom of the window. That permits 





Patented Nov. 20, 
1928 
DRAPER STYLE 


the valuable top light to reach not only the 
desks close to the windows but also the 
rows of desks farthest from the windows. 
Beyond this, windows 
may be opened from the 
top without flapping of 
shades to distract, thus 
providing correct venti- 
lation. 

Dratex shade fabric 
keeps out the sun’s glare 

. diffuses the rays 
and lets in the soft, mel- 
low light. . . . ALL the 
light that your class- 
rooms would get with- 








Patented Jan. 8, 


out shades, but with 1907, and Aug. 7, 
glare ELIMINATED. oe 
Durable, easy to install, SANITARY 


economical, Draper BOLLES SHADE 


shades meet the needs of modern schools 
and education as no other window shade 
can. 

Interesting literature and sample of Dra- 
tex fabric sent free to educators. Please 
address Department A. S. 


THE BEST LIGHT ENTERS THROUGH THE UPPER THIRD OF THE WINDOW 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








Mey 


qm TON'TIN E 


ese ve Ss PAT OFF 


(Pronounced Ton-teen) 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


The school pictured here is but 
one of thousands from Maine to Cali- 
fornia equipped with Tontine Window 
Shades. And there are very good 
reasons why schools and universities 
select Tontine Shades: 


They Are Washable 


In fact, they're scrubbable. Soap, water 
brush remove 
dirt and fingermarks—and with ab- 


to the shade. 


and a soon every trace of 


dust, 


solutely no damage 


They Are Durable 


Tontine Shades arc impregnated with py- 


roxylin—the same basic substance that’s 
in the Duco finish on a car. That's why 
Tontine Shades are durable. Why they 


Why they don't 
fray, or pinhole or wear thin. Why sunlight does 
not fade them. Nor rain stain them. 


They Are Good-looking 
These shades come in a large variety of fresh 


And they 
years of 


last for years and years. 


looking tints and well chosen designs. 
retain their beauty through 
service. 


original 


They Save Replacement Costs 
Replacement costs are a big item to consider. 
Tontine Shades last for years and years—so long, 
that replacement costs are reduced to a mini- 


MARY GROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
TONTINE WINDOW SHADES 
BUILDING HAVE BEEN UP FOR 





THE 
IN THIS COLLEGE 
SIX YEARS. 
THEY’RE STILL IN FINE CONDITION—KEPT FRESH 
BY OCCASIONAL SCRUBBINGS WITH SOAP AND 


They are the most economical shades you 
For complete satisfaction have them 
Rollers. 


mum. 
can buy. 
mounted on 


Tontine Guaranteed 


Let Us Send You Samples 


We'll gladly send you a book of samples of 
Tontine Shades to test out as wish, Try 
scrubbing them hard and see how they come out. 
Expose them to strong sunlight—or make 
other test you wish. We'll also gladly send you 
a list of the schools, colleges and universities 
Tontine Shades. 


you 


any 


now using 


MURALART 


6. us. oat. Ore 


THE WASHABLE FABRIC WALL COVERING 


Du Pont Muralart is a new washable fabric 
wall covering which has gained favor with many 
leading architects, decorators and large building 
owners throughout the country. It has these out- 
standing advantages: 

Its surface is of the same basic material as that 
used in du Pont Duco. 

It is washable and waterproof—repeated wash- 
ings will not harm it. 

It can also be washed down without injury with a 

5 per cent solution of carbolic acid, Dakin’s solu- 

tion, Lysol, or any other well-known disinfectant. 
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It is extremely resistant to scuffing and rubbing 
and is easily applied by an interior craftsman—and 
with no muss or inconvenience. 

Because of its strong fabric base it bridges old 
cracks and acts as a surface support. 

Du Pont Muralart has character because it is ob- 
tainable in a wide variety of interesting textures and 
colors. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to forward 
to interested architects and school men sample 
book containing twenty-four colors. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES IN 17 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





FOR SAFETY... 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


Your auditorium or gymnasium 
is crowded with pupils at lectures, 
plays, What 
would happen if lighting current 


should suddenly fail? 


sports, or dances. 


Total darkness would 
ensue. Even exit lights 
would be useless. Incon- 





To Normal Power 





venience, confusion and 
even danger might follow. 
Such a serious situa- 
tion need not develop in 
the auditorium or gym- 
nasium of your school. 
Today, absolutely de- 
pendable emergency 
lighting protection, 
which is automatic and Class Rooms 
instantaneous in its op- Exits 
eration, is available to you in the form of an 
Exide Emergency Lighting Battery System. 


SIMPLE, EASY OPERATION 

The Exide Emergency Lighting Battery System 
—which consists of Exide Batteries and reliable 
devices to automatically control and charge the 
battery—is not complicated. The operation of this 
system is absolutely dependable. Furthermore, it 
is self-sustaining since it automatically and in- 
stantaneously furnishes the needed electric cur- 
rent during the full emergency period without 
a hand touching a switch, and because it auto- 
matically recharges the battery after the emer- 
gency discharge. 


MEETS BUDGET 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Exide Emergency Lighting Equipment comes 
in a wide range of sizes to suit the particular 
needs of your school and its budget appropriation. 


AUTOMATIC 





ITCH 





THROWOVER 






IMPORTANT CIRCUITS 

PROTECTED 
Auditoriums Hallways 
Gymnasiums Firetowers 


Stairways 


















EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERY SYSTEMS 


It is easy to install, requires no separate 
battery room, and practically all the atten- 
tion required is the addition of water every 
month or two. 


DEPENDABILITY OF EXIDES 

Behind every Exide Battery is over forty- 
four years of experience building dependable bat 
teries for every purpose. This experience assures 
you of the following important features for an 
emergency lighting battery in school service: 
absolute dependability, long life, freedom from 
care or trouble, moderate first cost and low oper 
ating and maintenance cost. Behind every auto 
matic Exide control panel is the experience whi 
the Exide Engineering staff has gained in provid 
ing similar control devices, particularly for cen 
tral station emergency lighting and control bus 
service for the past twenty odd years. 


SERVICE 


Since each Emergency Lighting installation 
presents its own problems, The Electric Storage 
Battery Company maintains trained engineers in 
each of its 17 nation-wide branches, who will 
gladly assist you in planning installation. 

For detailed information on the Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting Battery System write for Bulle- 
tins. No obligation. 


Dependable Exide Laboratory Batteries Available in Any Size, See Page 360 
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GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 


CELESTIALITE “NEXT-TO-DAYLIGHT” 


Registered and Patented 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Beene seat - . 
a een 


Smeal 
<n 
eee 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING BUILDING, RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH CELESTIALITE LIGHTING GLASS 


Since Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
placed their first order for Celestialite glass 
they have re-ordered nine times. Today, 
many of the Rensselaer buildings are 
equipped throughout with Celestialite. This 
is the endorsement of this well known col- 
lege of the superiority of Celestialite glass. 
Among other well-known Institutions of 
learning that show their endorsement for 


this famous lighting glass are: Amherst 
College, Wesleyan University, Columbia 
University, Princeton University, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University of Penn- 


sylvania, College of the City of New 
York, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
New High School of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco. Recent orders have been received 
for the Girls’ Dormitory Building of Ne- 
braska State Normal College, New Science 
Building, Mt. Holyoke College, Mt. Basil 
School, Pittsburgh, Roosevelt, Jr. High 
School, Altoona, Francis W. Pennington 
Elementary School, Mount Vernon; Boards 
of Education of Rochester, and Boston 
(100% equipped). 

Authorities in schools and colleges such 
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as the above choose lighting equipment 
only after they have made careful tests of 
various types of lighting systems. They 
choose Celestialite because, under its soft 
rays, students study better, teachers work 
more effectively, morale is raised, good 
health is promoted and general progress 
increased. 

Celestialite is the ideal light for audito- 
riums, class-rooms, lecture-halls and labora- 
tories. 

We shall be pleased to send 
to any interested school au- 
thority a fragment of Celes- 
tialite glass showing its three- 
layer construction, and fur- 
ther information about correct 
lighting for schools and colleges. 

Celestialite’s three layer construction is 
the reason for its superiority: 





l—a layer of crystal clear transparency for 
body and strength. 

2—a layer of white glass to diffuse the rays 

and soften the light. 

a layer of blue glass to whiten and improve 

the quality of the light. 


3 
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THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Manufacturers of Electric Signaling and Protective Systems 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES 


*Atlanta, Ga., H. Douglas Stier, 101 Marietta St. New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. 

Baltimore, Md., 1410 Standard Oil Bldg. *Omaha, Neb., D. H. Braymer, 923 W. O. W. Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 6161 So. State St. Philadelphia, Pa., 900 Otis Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 1133 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 606 American Bank Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., 1529 Arcade Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 509 Lincoln Bldg. San Francisco, Calif., 939 Larkin St. 

Kansas City, Mo., 301 Security Bldg. *Seattle, Wash., N. K. Staggs, 4227 35th Ave., South 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1553 No. Commonwealth Ave. Syracuse, N. Y., 403 Lafayette Bldg 

*Minneapolis, Minn., L. H. Cooper, 442 Builders Ex- *Montreal, Canada, Century Electric Co., 691 St. Paul 


change Bldg. St., West 


* Agencies. All Other Offices Listed Are Strictly Company Maintained and Operated 
neers in Charge to Render Complete Engineering Service. 


SCHOOL FIRE no chance of summon- 
ALARM SYSTEMS ing the city fire de- 


partment except for 


with Sales Engi 





The functions of a fire alarm system in 
a school, should be: First, to so train the 
children by means of periodical fire drills 
that they will vacate the building quickly 


an actual fire. The 
operation of sounding 


a fire signal is shown 





and without confusion; and Second, to call 1 Cuts [ and Il. CUT III 

¢ atins ° » este: Gre > . : The sounding of an alarm for fire drill only is as 
automatically the city fire department in shown in Cut III in which the front of the’ box is 
“ase F aetiy- sre r ove rhic 27 opened with a key. e opening of this door oper- 
case Of ac tual fire. Any sy stem W hich per ates contacts which prevent the city fire alarm box 


forms less than this is not giving to school from operating when the lever is pulled 


children the fullest measure of protection 
from fire panic which should be theirs. 
Experience has shown that the best and 
most orderly response to fire alarm signals 
is secured in those communities where fire 





signals are uniform in all schools and are So=l®, 
not used for any other purpose. The gong used with this system is of the electro- 
, ; - | | : mechanical type, entirely distinctive from any 
o best mee 1e above requirements, other type of bell so that a fire signal can never 
- - the - : q . be confused with other school signals 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. unquali- on ' ; ; 
. , rhe entire system including all boxes and 
fiedly recommends its standard: . nag ee ae rs 
, gongs and every foot of wire is supervised 
S. A. Fire Alarm System electrically so that any disarrangement of 


apparatus or break in any of the wiring is 
; ; a. 3 instantly indicated by a warning or trou- 
vides for sounding a fire drill signal or a Se lig "peat i st telat 

; ; ; , le bell. wiring, current feeders, etc., 
signal for actual fire that are both identical 2.6 centralized at a control panel provided 
as far as the pupils can tell, with absolutely with volt and ampere meter, relays, pilot 
lamps, etc., so arranged and connected as 
to facilitate the ready location of broken 
wires or other troubles that might impair 
the operation of the system. 

Complete detailed information covering 
these and other fire alarm systems are 
available by writing for bulletin on School 
ss Fire Alarm Systems. 


This system is complete in that it pro- 
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INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


Hoboken, New Jersey 


THE LApsLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH Co., 


saltimore, Maryland 





Double-Hung Window 
Shade Installation 
Two window shades are in- 
stalled at center of window. }}j)\] 
One shade may be pulled up to | 
cover upper sash, the other 
shade pulled down to cover |} 


lower sash. Double-hung win- ) yy un 





dow shade installation is espe- |} 





when exposed to the sun’s 


rays. It has special Inter- 


state protective coating which 
|| makes it easily cleanable, re- 
long wearing. 


versible and 


Soil is easily removed from 


its surface. The manner in 
yy which the twill fabric is 
“it \ 
» i, woven insures the extra years 
: 
Hii 


























of service. It is pure finished, 





cially suitable for schools, since 
it permits control of light and 


ventilation. 


“Inter-T will’ — The 
Shade Cloth 


Long Wearing 


An improved type of shade cloth with the 
strength in the twill. We believe it is the 
toughest and strongest shade cloth and will 
outwear them all. It will stand abuse and 


rough usage. The threads will not “burn” 








[EW 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


and unfilled, no clay or other 


fillings used in the manufacture. Made in 
any color tone and in any combination of 
colors. 

To darken auditorium—if total exclusion 
of light is desired, specify “LITE-PROOF” 
Shade Cloth. Shadowless and light-proof 


in all colors including light colors and white. 


Also: Silver Screens for motion pictures 











WILL OUTWEAR THEM ALL 


THE STRENGTH 
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IS IN THE TWILL 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 





Acoustical Treatment 


There are two classes of acoustical correction 
for schools and universities. The first require- 
ment is that of auditoriums and large class rooms 
where it is desirable to have the words of speaker 
or teacher distinctly audible in every seat; or 
where music may be presented without causing 
disturbing echoes or reverberations. 


The second class of correction is required for 
reducing noise to an undisturbing level in halls, 
corridors, study halls, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, restaurants and kitchens. Science has 
proved by conclusive tests the advantages of quiet 
for study and, conversely, the injurious effect on 
the nervous system that results from constant ex- 
posure to noisy surroundings. This means that 
acoustical treatment is really a health measure. 


Johns-Manville pioneered in the development 
of the science of sound control and have a large 
staff of acoustical experts available for consul- 
tation either on proposed buildings or existing 
school or college structures. 





J-M ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT APPLIED TO THE 
ASSEMBLY HALL OF JOHN HAY HIGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There is a wide range of J-M sound control 
materials adaptable to the needs of any kind of 
room. They can be applied over any present wall 
or ceiling surface and lend themselves readily 
to any desired decorative scheme. 
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Bonded Built-Up Roofs 


The construction of most school and college 
buildings is admirably suited to the protection 
afforded by a J-M Built-Up Roof. These Roofs 
are constructed of alternate layers of asbestos 
felts and asphalt with smooth or gravel surfaces. 





THE TILDEN HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, 
PROTECTED BY A J-M BUILT-UP ROOF 


There are more than 20 types of J-M Roofs to 
select from. These roofs are applied only by 
trained roofing firms selected by Johns-Manville 
for skill and integrity. They are known as J-M 
Approved Roofers. 


All worry and care about lezks, fire and up- 
keep is removed for a specified term of years 
Depending on the grade of roof selected, a bond 
backed by Johns-Manville and the National 
Surety Company will be issued to the purchaser 
—for 10, 15, or 20 years. 


Tile Flooring 

In halls, corridors, lobbies, vestibules, lava- 
tories, restaurants, gymnasiums, laboratories, 
locker rooms, or wherever there is heavy traffic, 
J-M Tile Flooring Type A is specially recom- 
mended. 


These tiles are long-wearing, resilient, com- 
fortable, stain-proof, fire-resistant, of pleasing 
appearance and low in cost. They are furnished 
in a variety of colors and patterns that provide 
floors adapted to every need in educational build- 
ings. 
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KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


3701 North Richards Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES IN OVER 150 CITIES 


PRODUCTS Silent Doors 


A gentle impulse 
will close the KER 





The Kernerator Incinerators for the prompt, safe and 


sanitary disposal of noreee ar ‘ rubbish of all kinds by NERATOR receiv- 
burning at waa i ade 1 four types ing hopper door. 
ue-rea typ The slight metallic 


Basement-fed type 


Watate (downdratt) type clang of the door 


can be stilled’ by 





Gas Fired (Al) ; ri another exclusive 
with various sizes and layouts to fit the need of any KERNERATOR 
city, county, or district school, high school, college, uni rahe ee the ; silent 
versity, or school dormitories planned, building or ex door This is 
isting equipped with a de- 
Importance of the Kernerator for All Types of vice which  elimi- 
ping nates unnecessary 
School Buildings noise. a desieubin 
It has become the constant purpose of the school feature in school 
board members, the school superintendent, the archi- installations. 
tect and the builder—all those responsible for school 
design and construction to make certain that equip Economy 
ment is provided that will promote safe and sanitary The KERNERA- 
conditions in the school building TOR eliminates the 
expense of labor, 
Safety : ; : time and equipment 
There are probably no buildings in which the im- in handling.  stor- 
mediate and sanitary disposal of waste is as impor ing and _ transport- 
tant as in schools Statistics show a large percentage ing rubbish and \ 
of fires are due to accumulations of loose waste paper garbage: the neces- 4 
and rubbish in school basements. galing paper is a sity of daily collee KERNER SILENT DOOR 
doubtful economy. tions of waste paper and sweepings—frequent truck- 
5 ing. It also cuts the cost of plumbing repairs due to 
Panics drains stopped by sanitary waste in girls’ washrooms. 


With fire-resistant construction, there is not much 7 
chance of Material damage Smoke and fire are apt to Service ‘PIED AMnD , 
produce Panics and panics are as perilous as_ fires. ine 7 sa ATOR - mere a a d by the plonnoe 
4 . 2, nm eings is nten on escape fron in 1e ue-Tec incineration 1eid. t 18 guaranteec or 
When a crowd of human b g in nt i} i m the life of the talidias can Guia ineieeneeien +" 
a financially sound organization having 
a stable, trained corps of incinerator experts with 
a wide experience in school installations. 


Kernerator Operation 


real or fancied peril, each one is an backed by 


entity, with every faculty or po 
bent on self-preservation. If one falls 
he has not only lost himself but 












becomes a stumblingblock to those 


No gas, coal, or other commercial fuel is re- 
with the result that the ri gas, al, ! ‘ l i 
who follow, with the resu ia a quired except when there is a preponderance of 


loss of life and limb far exceeds the 
physical damage from the fire 
The proportionate cost of KER 


wet garbage. Waste of all kinds, including sweep 
Ings, waste paper, tin cans, broken crockery, bot 
tles and garbage (if any) are placed in the hop 


NERATOR equipment is very low By per doors, conveniently located on each floor. 
eliminating the necessity for daily This refuse falls down the flue, into the inecin- 
collections of loose waste paper & ey erator combustion chamber There it spreads 


“RST FLOOR out on the grates into a separated and loose pil 


and accumulations of this ma pe 


is permits the constant flow of air up through 
the Kerner by pass flue, circulating through and 
around it, causing a considerable amount of air 
drying between burnings 

When the incinerator is nearly full, the refuse 
is lighted from the top a match does it. Due 
to the KERNER by-pass flue, the combustion 


terial in school basements 





provides a definite insurance 
against panic losses. 


Sanitation and Hygiene 
The KERNERATOR provides 


a convenient, sanitary and ayer is from the top downward, unburned gases 
nomical method for handling OU: ss Ao passing through the flames destroving un 
sweepings, lunch remains, gar St pleasant odors. The fire feeds upon the waste 
bage from the cafeteria (if one paper and other dry combustible material; 
there is one) and all promiseu gradually drying the damp substances so that 
ous waste. a owna they also are reduced to ashes. 

There is no denying the fact SS ie After several burnings, the ashes, along 
that the sanitary waste from ~ with cans, bottles and other non-combustibles 
girls’ washrooms is a constant » (which are thoroughly flame sterilized), are 
source of maintenance expensé \ ‘ ae dumped into the ash-pit for removal every 
for the cleaning out of clogged J —_ few months. 
drains and damage from flooded a Further Information 
toilets. This occurs in spite of it “a When you are making plans for a school 
receptacles placed in the wash eer. building, may we send a specialist to discuss 


rooms your waste disposal problems? He will be 
Fl av? located that SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING glad to recommend the proper type and size 
ues ry e ne press Z 1 INTERIOR AND OPERATION of equipment depending upon the number of 
one set o 10pper doors wi OF KERNERATOR rooms, number of pupils, and the height of 


open into the girls’ washrooms. the building. 
This idea has heen adopted by Notice the draft reaching the Literature 
a number of architects (names point of burning through the by Send for the new pamphlet ‘‘The School 
upon request) with very satis pass grate. The fire is always [Incinerator’’ giving full information and a 
factory results in actual opera on top of the burning material, list of KERNERATOR installations in over 
tion, consuming offensive odors. 300 schools, 


Also 2 and 3 Bushel Portable Incinerators are available 
Specific data for Architects in Sweet’s Architectural Catalog 
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THE KOMPAK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Gas Water Heaters for Lavatories—Showers—Swimming Pools 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





The Modern School or College requires 


and after 





hot water in large quantities 
years of manufacture and research we have 
placed on the market a new type of Gas 
Water Heater, designed for the heavy duty 
required in such installations. This heater 
embodies new features which effect an 
economy of operation and durability never 


before obtained in any water heater. There 


are no copper coils 
and no cast iron wa- 
The 


sections are 


ter sections. 
heating 
of cast aluminum 
tested to 325 pounds 
pressure and guaran- 
teed against corrosion 
or wear. The water is 
circulated by means 
of an electric pump, 
and the gas is burned 
draft, 


under forced 


greatly increasing 
the capacity and the 
efficiency of opera- 
tion. One of the special features of this 
new heater is the entire absence of conden- 
sation; thus completely eliminating the 
rusting of the jacket which has heretofore 
shortened the life of all previous heaters 
when used for heavy duty. 


This heater is made in several sizes, to 
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THE KOMPAK TYPE M HEAVY-DUTY HEATER 


be connected to different size storage tanks 
to take care of any possible hot water re- 
quirements. It is fully automatic and the wa- 
ter will be automatically held at any desired 
temperature. An automatic pilot prevents 
the escape of gas should the pilot go out. 

The Kompak Heater is especially adapted 
for swimming pools, as the pump will cir- 
culate the water automatically and main- 
tain a constant tem- 
perature. Where used 


with a storage tank 
for lavatories or 
showers, it is not nec- 
essary to elevate the 
tank, as the pump 
will circulate the wa- 
ter downward if de- 
sired. 

Our engineers will 
be glad to co-operate 
and 


with architects 


engineers in recom- 
mending the proper 
size equipment. 

In addition to the Kompak Type M 
heater for heavy duty we manufacture a 
complete line of domestic heaters from 
20 to 100 gallons capacity. Made exclu- 
sively with copper tanks. 

Full information on the entire line will 


be gladly sent upon request. 
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Established 1897 


JOHN E. LINGO & SON, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
Flagpoles in Copper Bearing Steel, Bronze and Aluminum 
29TH STREET & BUREN AVENUE, CAMDEN, N. J. 








72-FT. OVERALL CONTINUOUS ENTASIS TAPERED 
COPPER-BEARING STEEL FLAGPOLE 


One of two installations 
Pasadena, Calif. 


12%-in. butt x 5-in. top 
at Civie Center, 
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FOUR DISTINCT TYPES OF 

FLAGPOLES 

Continuous Straight Tapered Flagpoles are 
made of steel in one piece in lengths from 20 
feet to 100 feet and are tapered conically with a 
smooth uninterrupted exterior surface through- 
out without visible points or offsets. These poles 
are standardized and carried in stock for imme- 
diate shipment, and are sold in the same price 
range as the extra heavy swaged sectional poles. 

Continuous Entasis Tapered Flagpoles are 
made of copper-bearing steel, bronze or alumi- 
num in one piece in lengths from 12 feet to 100 
feet and are tapered with Venetian entasis, hav- 
uninterrupted exterior surface 
visible joints or Offsets. 


ing a smooth 
throughout without 
These poles are specially designed for memo- 
and buildings of exceptional 
They are standardized but 


rials, monuments 
architectural value. 
not carried in stock, being made to order only. 
Swaged Sectional Flagpoles are fabricated in 
sections of copper-bearing steel pipe and stand- 
ardized in lengths from 17 feet to 150 feet. Shop 
joints and field joints are made without the use 
of bolts, pins, rivets, screw couplings or lead 
These poles are shipped in knocked- 
erection 


calking. 
with easy assembly at 


other than an 


down sections 


site, no tools ordinary hammer 
and calking chisel being necessary to accomplish 
this work. 

Equipoise Tilting Flagpoles are 
tional or Continuous Entasis Tapered steel poles 
in lengths from 20 feet to 40 feet, e;uipped with 
a counterbalanced arrangement which allows the 
pole to be lowered for repainting or installing 


Swaged Sec- 


halyards. 


CATALOGS AND SERVICE 

Catalogue and pamphlets giving full informa- 
tion, details and specifications, etc., will be gladly 
mailed on request. 

Our Engineering Department will gladly assist 
you in planning your contemplated flagpole in- 
stallations most satisfactorily and economically 


without obligation whatsoever. 
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MAZDA SUNLIGHT LAMPS 


Made by 
the Companies Listed Below 





FOR SCHOOLS AND 
KINDERGARTENS 





Type S-2 


Type S-1 


Recognition of the need of ultra-violet 
radiation indoors during the school months 
is spreading rapidly. Ultra-violet activates 
Vitamin D, which is important in contribut- 
ing to the development of strong bones 
and sound teeth. The effectiveness 
of ultra-violet as a cure for rickets 


and a preventive of rachitic tenden- 


cies has been proved. 


vesten AND ; 
APPROVED 


ee 





MAZDA Sunlight Lamps have important 
advantages for use in schools. They sup- 
ply good light; they do not require the use 
of goggles ; they are noiseless and odorless ; 
their operation is simple; they are safe. 

At distances which are specified in direc- 
tions with unit, MAZDA Sunlight 
Lamps (Type S-1 and Type S-2) radiate 
ultra-violet equivalent to that of the best 


each 


midday midsummer sunshine. Special fix- 
tures required for the use of these lamps 
are produced in many attractive designs. 

lor complete information, write to any 
of the twenty leading fixture manufacturers 
listed here, or address 2170 Keith Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to get a free copy of the 
informative booklet, “Ultra-Violet 
for Everyone.” It describes 
MAZDA Sunlight Lamps and il- 
lustrates many of the special fix- 
tures required for their use. 





violet in the Margaret Tuger 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


216 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., 


Des Plaines, Il. 


BRADY MANUFACTURING CoO., 


565 E. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INCORP., 


1123 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


DOMINION ELECTRICAL MFG. 
co., 712 Ontario Ave., W.., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. M. FELDMAN CoO., INC., 
740 So. Wall St., 
THE FRINK CORPORATION, 


23-10 Bridge Plaza So., L.1.C., N.Y. 





MAZDA Sunlight Lamps radiate ultra- 
School, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


A GUARANTEE OF 
RELIABILITY 


This emblem is a guaran- 
tee that the fixture to 
which it is attached has 
been tested and approved 
for illumination and ultra- 
violet effectiveness when 
used with the MAZDA 
Sunlight Lamp (Type 8-2). 
Purchasers should look for 
this emblem when buying 
fixtures for the MAZDA 
Sunlight Lamp 


Manufacturers 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Merchandise Department 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE EDWIN F. GUTH CoO., 
Jefferson & Washington Aves., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
HEALTHMASTER SUN RAY 
LAMP DIVISION, LIBERTY 
ELECTRIC Co., 
50 W. North St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC., 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
THE KAYLINE COMPANY, 
600 Huron Rd., Cleveland, O. 
LIGHTOLIER COMPANY, 


569-575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Babies in the Hebrew Kindergarten and 
Infants’ Home at Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
are 


radiated with ultra-violet from 
MAZDA Sunlight Lamps 


LUMINATOR, INC., 

851 Washington Blvd., Chicago, I 

THE MILLER COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conr 

MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, 

220 No. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis 

MUTUAL SUNSET LAMP MFG. 

co., 

Empire State Bldg., New York Cit 
S. ROBERT SCHWARTZ & BRO., 
160 Varick St., New York, N. Y 
THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS 

co., 
Vermilion, O 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 
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MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR COMPANY 


207-B East 42nd Street, New York, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 


Bi. ¥. 


ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





INCINERATION 


Incineration is the answer to one of the serious 
problems of school administration presented by 
the increase in food service and the demand for 
higher standards of safety and sanitation. 

It eliminates an unpleasant and dangerous nui- 
sance—storage of odorous, germ-breeding gar- 
bage awaiting the collector. It removes a seri- 
ous fire hazard—the accumulation of papers and 
rubbish, inviting the birth of small fires and en- 
couraging the growth of great ones. 


MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTORS 


Morse Boulger Destructors are designed to eco- 


nomically take care of the incineration require- 
ments of each installation. Different types are 
used for the disposal of garbage, rubbish and 


combinations of garbage and rubbish. The proper 
type, capacity, method of charging and other de- 
tails are deter- 
mined only after a 
careful study of 
the requirements 
so that the opera- 
tion will be eco- 
nomical and 
proof. 
Special Destruc- 
built for 


tool- 


tors are 
the disposal of 
animal and human 


remains from ana- 
tomical laborato- 
ries in medical 
schools. 

Every Morse 
Joulger Destruc- 
tor carries a per- 
manent guarantee 
to operate without 
nuisance from 
smoke and odors. 


GARBAGE AND RUBBISH ig nc game 


New Jersey Colleg e for Women, New Brunswick, N. 

Newcomb Colle New Orleans, La. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Holy Name College, Washington, D ; 

Sarah Lawrence College, Yonkers, NM. ¥, 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

St. Francis Xavier College, New York, N. Y. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Roosevelt High School, Altoona, Pa. 

New Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 

Old Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 
ORSE 


Te 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION 





J 
( 


They are the product of a company which has 
been engaged for over thirty-seven years exclu- 
sively in the design and construction of incinera- 
tors. Hundreds of Destructors are in operation 
in all parts of the world burning almost every 
conceivable kind of waste. 

COSTS 

The operating costs of Morse Boulger Destruc- 
tors are low, as economical use is made of the 
rubbish and commercial fuel for burning up the 

garbage or other wet materials. Only part time 
of one man is ordinarily needed for operation. 
The advantages of incineration can be had at 
costs often less than for disposal by other means. 

Maintenance costs are low, for the Destructors 
are heavy-duty equipment—properly designed and 
ruggedly built of materials proven in the severe 
service of incineration. 

NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 

Leading school architects are including incin- 
eration and speci- 
fying Morse 


Boulger Destruc- 
tors in new proj- 
ects. If you are 
planning a new 
school, a Morse 
Boulger Destruc- 
tor should be 


shown on the plans. 

Destructors can 
readily be in- 
stalled in existing 
buildings at low 
cost as they are 
complete and inde- 
pendent of any 
other equipment. 

Detailed in- 
formation, dimen- 
capacities 
and prices will be 
furnished on re- 
quest. 


$10ns, 


White Plains High School, White ae 2 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. 

Taft School, Watertown, Conn 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md 

St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 


ANATOMICAL DESTRUCTORS 


Pennsylvania, Thiladelphia, Pa. (2) 
Rochester, N. 


Plains, 


University of 
University of Rochester, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn, 
Duke University, Durham, N, C. 
University of Texas, Galveston, Texas 


INCINERATION 





™ 


UCTORS 


Affiiliated with Kerner Incinerator Company of Milwaukee 
Originators and Largest Manufacturers of Flue-Fed Incinerators 
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THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL CO. 
Topeka. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kansas 











Program Clocks for Schools 
Designed to Give Service—Not to Require It 








Program Clocks 
Our program clock 
has a very sturdy 
hand - wound mecha- 
nism, the marked de- 
pendability of which is 
an invaluable feature 
in small schools. Built 


$150 F.0.B. FACTORY upona No. 86 Seth 
Install it yourself 





Thomas movement, it 
will operate the bells automatically on four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night 
and on Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

The Murda has an envia- 
ble record, unapproached 
by any other program de- 
Every user is a 
Service charges 





vice. 
booster. 
are unknown. 

There is hardly a chance 
for failure of operation. No 


need for automatic self- 
regulating features, be- 


cause time and program are permanently 
synchronized through single-unit mechani- 
cal operation. Designed to fill 
an urgent need for trouble- 
free operation outside of large 
cities where experts are not read- 
ily available, but equally efficient 
in large schools and groups of 
buildings. Because of its uni- 
formly satisfactory performance 
this type of program clock will never be- 





come obsolete. 
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Secondary Clocks, Signal Equipment 
We furnish secondary clocks which are 
operated independently of the program 
clock. Instead of one impulse each minute, 
there is a steady imperceptible movement 
of the hands in the natural manner. Each 
clock has a separate electrically 
movement and is corrected hourly. 
Murda signal equipment is especially 
adapted to school service, and it should be 
recognized that an original installation of 
suitable equipment helps to avoid the pos 
sibility of future bell trou 

bles. Unsuitable equipment 

no matter how expensive 


wound 


TELEPHONE AND often causes trouble 
FIRE ALARM causes uplesoni 
SYSTEMS rearrangement in years to 


come. It pays to stand 
ardize on Murda equip 


ment. 


A Decided Economy 
Secondary clocks may be 
unnecessary in 
a school, but automatic 
program control is of paramount impor 
tance. Through clock watching and inac 
curacy in ringing class signals, much time 


considered 


is lost and school efficiency is 
lowered. With the probability 

of saving $150 worth of time 

in a single year of automatic #2 
program control, it is evi- ( 
dent that no school, large or \ 
small, can afford to do without a 

Murda for even one year. Its purchase is 
a decided economy. 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2724 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago 


OFFICES IN 
See your phone directory 


231 E. 46th Street 


New York 


43 CITIES 





Automatic Temperature Control for 
Heating and Ventilating Systems 
The Powers Pneumatic 


I iain System of Temperature 
and Humidity Control for 








heating and _ ventilating 
systems will give the 
biggest return on heat 
control. The Powers Va- 
por Disc Thermostat and 
\ll-Metal Valve often 
cost more, but are worth 
more—because of the fol- 


lowing reasons: 

(1) They often give 15 
to 20 fr Accurate 
and Control 
without any 
kind. 

(2) Greater Steam 
Economy owing to the 
fact that thermostats do not get out of adjust- 
ment and permit overheating. 

(3) Greater Comfort and Health of occupants 
of rooms—temperature is neither too hot nor too 
cold—but just right. 

(4) A minimum of Service Calls and the trou- 
ble and annoyance connected with them. 

Write for Estimate. Let one of our engineers 
study your particular requirements and submit 
an estimate of the cost of installing Powers Tem- 
There is no obligation. 


years ol 
Dependable 
repairs ol 








perature Control. 


The Powers Thermostatic Radiator Valve. 
This self-contained thermostatic radiator valve 
will control the temperatures of classrooms, 


shops, corridors, etc., heated by direct radiation 


of vapor or vacuum heating systems. Requires 








THERMOSTAT I] 
seiaeama 
CONTROL 
VALVE 
at 
'* 
Se i a ~ => 
se U oa t a 
i THERMOSTAT 
CONTROL Thermostatic Radiator Valve 
VALVE with Wall Type Thermostat 
UU Thermostatic Radiator Valve 
- with Bulb Type Thermostat 
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no compressed air—is easy to install and affords 
an economical means of applying temperature 
control to heating systems already in operation. 
It also is particularly adapted to control cabinet 
heaters and concealed radiation 

Write for Bulletin No. 260 which shows many 
different types of installations, dimensions, prices, 
etc. 


Regulator for Hot Water Heaters 
The Powers No. 
11 Tank Regulator 
for steam - heated 
hot water service. 
Will pay for itself 
times in 






ADJUSTMENT -* 













many 
STEAM VALVE = 

! steam Savings. 

FLEXIBLE Self OR 

TILERMOSTAT BULB TUBING eet - contained— 
— : : 

et requires no com- 

pressed air — is 


No. 11 Regulator , 
easy to install. Ac- 


curate and dependable. 

The Powers No. 10 Regulator for accurate 
regulation of large storage and instantaneous 
hot water heaters, swimming drinking 
water systems, etc. Can be operated by either 
compressed air or water pressure. 

Write for Bulletin No. 2035 for complete de- 
tails and prices of these regulators. 


pools, 


Mixing Valves for Showers 
E The Power Safety Shower 
Mixer absolutely prevents scald- 
ing caused by failure of cold 
water or pressure fluctuations 
in supply due to use of 
nearby fixtures. No sudden 
“shots” of hot or cold water. 
Maximum delivery temperature 
can be limited by Safety Stop. 
Write for 22-page book de- 


lines 





Shower 
Mixer > A P 
scribing this remarkable mixer. 


The Powers Thermostatic Water Controller for 
laundry 


group showers, gang showers, wash 
wheels, etc. Will mix 
hot and cold water in 


quantities up to 100 


gallons per minute 
and deliver at any 
temperature desired. 


Has fewer parts than 
any other thermostatic 
water mixer and is 
positively scaldproof. 

Write for 16-page 
book for complete de- 
scription. 





Controller 
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READING IRON COMPANY 


Established 1836 


World's 


Largest 


Manufacturers of 


Puddled Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRODUCTS 

Reading Genuine Puddled Iron Pipe, in all 
sizes from %” to 24” outside diameter; Genuine 
Puddled Iron Couplings and Nipples; all grades 
of Bar Iron; Reading Charcoal Boiler Tubes; 
Reading Cut Nails. 

Reading Puddled Iron Pipe is the ideal pipe 
for school and university buildings because of 
its permanence, freedom from maintenance costs, 
and moderate first price. 

Nearly four generations of service in prominent 
buildings of the Nation have proved that Reading 
Puddled Iron Pipe lasts as long as the building 
in which it is installed, resisting the combined 
destructive forces of rust, corrosion, vibration 
and electrolysis as does no other pipe material. 
Yet the initial price of Reading Pipe, for a com- 
plete installation, is only a few per cent higher 
than the initial cost of pipe which may have to 
be replaced entirely after only a dozen or so 
years of service. 


WHY READING PUDDLED IRON GIVES 
BETTER SERVICE 
Reading Puddled Iron possesses five distinct 
advantages: First, it is remarkably resistant to 
corrosion, due to the siliceous filaments uniformly 


distributed throughout every part of its structurs 


Second, Reading Puddled Iron is FIBROUS 


structure—not crystalline—and is thus able t 
stand up under continued vibration and strai: 
without breaking or snapping off. Because of its 
superior threading qualities, Reading Puddled 
Iron makes joints that stay tight. In additio 
Reading Puddled Iron is remarkably easy to 
weld, and holds galvanizing or other coating 


firmly. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION, INSIST ON 

READING 

\ccelerated laboratory tests are frequently used 
today to furnish “proof” that recently-developed 
metals have the same endurance 
Puddled Iron. The American Society for Test 
ing Materials warns against the acceptance 
accelerated corrosion tests as a proof of longevit 
in its Report of Committee A-5 (Vol. 28, Part | 
p. 150). Leading scientists are now I] 


as genuine 


; 


general 
agreed that ACTUAL SERVICE is the only true 
test of natural corrosion resistance. 
The name READING and the Reading spira 
knurl on every length of Reading Pipe are yo 
guarantees that the iron you are buying has 
proved its worth in the tests of time—the only 
tests that count. 


READING STANDARD PIPE 





























Genuine Puddled Iron—Black and Galvanized 
List Diameters Weight per Foot Lgth. | | Hy- 
Size | Price s | Thick Threads Thds of | Taper | dro- 
. . t x- In- | nes Pls per r per i 
Furnisned with threads | tees cmd | tend! | Saas as Inch = Foot | "res All pipe threaded 
and couplings and in ran- } = -—- Inch | Briggs’ Standard Gaug 
dom lengths unless other- 4% = =|$0.05% 40s | 26$ | .070| .244 24S | 27 375 | % 730} @8 made by Pratt & 
. . 1 .06 .540 360 | .090/ .42 4 g ae |e 7 ne ’ oe 
wise ordered. Random - 4 06 678 | .489 | .093 | Sor Sa 18 $78 3 4 Whitney Co., Hartford 
lengths are considered to |3| % #006 | ‘$40 | 618 { wad yer 852| 14 748| §¢ | 750] Conn. 
" = ror ¢ , ‘ 
be 16 to 22 feet. Five |=) 1 1.050; .820/.115| 1.130] 1.134] 44 760] % | 750] ¢ I cl cut lengths ar 
“ cs ; ala » |S] 1 17 1.315 | 1.043 | .136| 1.678) 1.684] 44 944 5 ra charge will be mad 
(5) per cent may be a 14 23 | 1.660) 1.374 | .143 2.272 2.281 | ied 968 +4 above rando rt} 
jointers. When ordered | 1 27% | 1.900} 1.604 | 148) 2.717) 2.731| 1145 | ‘084 | &% | 750 ‘ Alege eth 
with plain ends five (5) 2 37 2.375} 2.059 158 | ol eed 1144 | £.017 % 1000 For pipe plugged and 
a . : . - | reamed, an extra char 
3 x) ay be 12 to f %% 23 1.660 | 1.374 | .143| 2.272] 2.281] 41 968 } : ape. 
per cent may PD iy 274 | 1.900] 1.604 148 | 2.717] 2.731 | tie 934 | if | con will be made aboy 
16 feet. } 2 37 2.375 | 2.089 | /158| 3.652] 3.678| 11 1.017 | Standard P 
2 is 7S | | | 11% % | 1000} Standard Pipe 
eights given in 2% 58% } 2.875 | 2.459 208 5.793 | 5.819) 8 1.512 | % | 1000 " " : 
All weights given |! > es 76% | 3.500] 3.058 | .221| 7.575! 7.616 x 1575] %& | 1000 For Galvanized 
pounds; dimensions in | 3% 92 nd 3.538 | .231| 9.109] 9.202] 8 1.625) %&% | 1000} Coated Pipe an ¢ 
' 
inches. All weights and | | 4 1.09 | 4.500) 4.016 .242| 10.790 | 10.889| 8 | 1.679 % | 1000} Charge will be mad 
dimensions are nominal, i yt yo ze | a ee ee | . oon 4 reno above Black. 
The weight per foot of 6 1.92 6.625 | 6.053 | .286 | 18.974 | 19.185) 8 1.887 Fs 1000 MN hen ordering 
, “ alien 4 | | 2-ine 1 
pipe with threads and =| 2.38 7.628 | 7.011 307 | 23.544 | aineel 8 30a? ae 8-inch to 12-inch plea 
-ouplings is based on a@ |2| 8 2.50 8.625 | 8.059 | 283 | 24.696 | 25000} 8 21087 if 300} State weight of p 
tate nae : =| 8 2.88 8.625 | 7.967 | |329| 28.554 | 28.809| 8 2.087 | % | 1000) Wanted 
length of 20 feet, in- a} *9 3.45 9.625 | 8.927 | .349 | 33.907 omned ~ 2.187] %&% 900 tin 11 , 
indine _ g, b | » Sizes ‘ 
cluding the coupling, ut |3) 1 3.20 | 10.750| 10.182 | .284 | 31.201 32.000} 8 2.300} % | 600] 2”, butt-weld pipe w 
shipping lengths of small 10 3.50 10.750 | 10.124 | .313 | 34.240 35.000 | 8 2.300 y 800! fur 1 , 
—— i: aamaiie aiveanie 10 412 10.750 | 10.006 | /372| 40.483 | 41.132] 8 o300| & 900 urnished unless other 
$1zesS Will usually % “6 *11 4.63 11.750 | 10.986 | .382 | 45.557 | 46.247 Wise specific 
less than 20 feet > 800 pecified. 
‘S88 ian « ee. | as bl 
ed : 12 4.50 | {2.750 | 12.078 | .336| 43.773 | 48.000| 8 | 2.500 % | 600 These sizes 
Permissible variation 12 } $.07 | 12.750 | 11.986 | .382 | 49.562 | 50.706| 8 2.500} %&% soo} listed but are not sta 
in weight is 5% above 14 0.D.) | 14.000 | 13.250 375 | $3.510 | 55.712 g 2.625 % 700] ard: earlier del hot 
and below the weights eben ow rt, und boend wecned wecsed Tes 2.725] 9% 700} : all ss aie aa 
t £ s on Be generally be made of 
riven in table. | 160.D . 000 | 15.250 | .375 | 61.364 | 63.927/ 8 2.825 or , 
& | 170.D. Appli- | 17.000 | 16.250 | .375 | 65.292 | 69.436 8 | 2.925 if $so) Other sizes. 
| 18 O.D.| cation | .18.000 | 17.250 375 | 69.219 | 73.681| 8 3.025| %&% 550 
20 0.D 9.000 | 19.250 | |375 | 77.073 | 82.078! 8 | 3.225 % $50 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Youngstown, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





The fact that school and uni- 
versity buildings represent long 
time investments running into 
many thousands of dollars makes 
the selection of pipe a decision 
of real responsibility. 

Many of the newer schools, a few of 
which are illustrated below, are equipped 
with Toncan Iron Pipe in plumbing and 
heating systems. The selection of Toncan 
Iron in every case followed a thorough in- 
vestigation of its qualities. 

Toncan Iron is an alloy of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum. Tests in the lab- 
oratory and in actual service have shown 
that it ranks first among the ferrous metals, 
after the more expensive stainless steels, in 
its resistance to rust and corrosion. This 
quality makes for longer trouble-free life 
in all types of service in buildings, with a 
resulting economy hard to estimate because 
repairs to inferior pipe can soon mount to 
almost unbelievably high figures. 

Toncan Iron Pipe is easy to work—it 
bends, cuts and threads easily, the savings 
in fabrication and installation often more 
than offsetting its slightly higher cost. 


REG 0 S.PaT OFF 
%, 
<ftiNCAN> 


ge?” copren Se 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 


It is made in standard, extra 
heavy and double extra heavy 
weights, black and galvanized. 
It can be used wherever pipe is 
required in air, gas, hot and cold 
water, steam, drainage and vent lines, with 
highly satisfactory results. 

Every length of Toncan Iron Pipe is 
painted blue and marked with the name Re- 
public in raised letters. Couplings are blue 
and stamped RT. 

Write for a copy of “Pipe for Perma- 
nence’’—sixty-four pages of interesting 
money saving information and facts about 
the remarkable performance of this rust-re- 
sisting pipe. 

Toncan Iron Sheets—Toncan Iron is also 
available in sheet form. It is ideal for 
all exposed metal work—roofing, gutters, 
downspouts, ventilating ducts, etc. It is 
ductile, therefore easy to work. Its resist- 
ance to corrosion is uniform throughout the 
entire thickness of the sheet. Hundreds of 
installations are illustrated and described 
in “The Path to Permanence,” a copy of 
which will be sent upon request. 

We shall also be glad to send catalogs 
showing complete laboratory equipment 
made of Toncan Iron. 


1. Jones Bidg., University of Chicago 
a Toncan Iron Pipe Installation. 


2. Ventilating hoods and ducts of Toncan 
lron and Enduro Stainless Steel, New 
Chemical Bldg., State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


3. Toncan Iron Pipe used for plumbing 
throughout the entire group of buildings 
of the University of California, 


&. Typical piece of Toncan Iron Labora- 
tory Furniture. 


5. Toncan Iron Furniture in a research 
laboratory. 
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THE 


Electrically and Mechanically Operated Fire ham © 






LIBERTY VIBRATING 
BELLS are of the plunger 
hammer type. Nos. 6-Jr. 
D.C. and 7-Jr. A.C. are 
made in 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” 
sizes, and Nos. 6 D.C. and 
7 &G. & 6", 8”, 16”, 12° 
and 14” sizes. 





Nos. 86 D.C. and 87 A.C. 
Combination Vibrating and 
Mechanical Bells are espe- 
cially adapted for fire sig- 
nals. They are made in 
8”, 10” and 12” sizes. 





and 812 
A.C. Combination Single 


Nos. 811 D.C. 

Stroke and Mechanical 

Bells are also adapted for 

fire signals. They are 

made in 6”, 8”, 10” and 
12” sizes. 


THOMAS-SMITH COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sys stems 


Electric Bells and Signals 





PRODUCTS 
Manually Operated Fire Alarm Systems ; 
Electrically and Mechanically Operated 
lire Alarm Systems; 
Vibrating and Single Stroke 
Direct or Alternating Current ; 
Combination Electrical and 
Bells; 
Aluminum Grids to fit all sizes of bells; 
Steel housings for all sizes of bells. 


Bells for 





Mechanical 


THOMAS-SMITH FIRE ALARM 
SYSTEM FOR SCHOOLS 


(Illustrated at Right) 

This manual fire alarm system for schools is 
approved by architects and conforms with state 
codes. It is the only system having a rigid rod 
connecting the alarms on the different floors of 
the school building. Other constructive features 


are: 





1. Supports are adjustable to take care of uneven 


walls or misalignment of succeeding floors. 

2. The floor tube is adjustable, to allow for floors 
of various thicknesses, and it extends up from 
the floor to prevent any obstruction in operation. 
The spring is totally enclosed and positive in 
action, 

4. All supports and tubes are bushed with brass, 
lacquered, 

5. Finish is enamel. Colors, red, black or buff. 

6. The bells are the best made. 


of polished brass, lacquered. 
a continuous steel tube, 
floors simultaneously. 

for mounting supports 


7. The handles 

8. The operating 
erating gongs on all 

9. Wood mats are supplied 
and gongs. 


are 


rod is op 


Combination electrical and mechanical bells can 
be furnished with above fire alarm systems for 
operation with electrical ringing systems. 


THOMAS-SMITH LIBERTY BELLS 
Liberty Bells cover all types 
and sizes from 4-inch to 20-inch, vibrating or 
single stroke, 110 volt, 220 volt, all standard 
transformer voltages, battery operation, direct or 
alternating current. Weatherproofed types are 
furnished if desired at a small additional cost. 
All Thomas-Smith Liberty Bells embody the very 
finest workmanship and materials. Thomas-Smith 
Aluminum Grids are made to fit all sizes of bells. 
fit snugly at the base of the mechanism 


Thomas-Smith 





They 


over the shell and are bird-proof. LIBERTY SINGLE 
, : , STROKE BELLS, Nos. 12 
Write for catalog of Thomas-Smith Fire a.c. and ii D.¢. Made 
in 5” to 14” sizes. Bells 


contain no springs nor mov- 
ing parts except plunger. 


Alarm Systems and Liberty Bells. 
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WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Telechron Timekeeping Equipment 


GENERAL 


OFFICE 


AND FACTORY 


Ashland, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In Canada: 


Canadian General Electric Company, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





The Modern Time- 

keeping System 
for Schools 
Telechron _ time- 
keeping equipment 
for schools includes 
classroom clocks, pro- 
gram clocks, com- 
bination signal boards, signal equip- 
ment and central control equipment 
for system installations. 

All Telechron clocks are complete 
individual timekeepers and can be in- 
stalled as individual devices or in a 
system on a separate wiring circuit. 

All equipment operates directly 


DOUBLE-FACE 
METAL CASE 
WALL MODEL 


from the 110 volt a.c. lighting current, the 
frequency of which directly controls their 
no local master clock to ad- 


accuracy , 


TO COVER 
BE SUPPLIED BY 
TRIBUTOR OR BY 





MARBLE CLOCK 
FOR AUDITO- 
RIUM, FOYER, 

ETC. 
* Telechron is the 





YOUR PARTICULAR 
YOUR 
THE FACTORY... 





registered in U. 8. 


CGelecivon 


TRADE-MARK 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK FOR 
OPERATING 
CLASSROOM, 

CORRIDOR 

AND 

OUTDOOR 

SIGNALS 


LOCAL 


AUTOMATIC RESET- 
TING DEVICE FOR 
CONTROLLING ADMR 
(AUTOMATIC DUAL 
MOTOR RESETTING) 
CLOCK SYSTEM 


Patent Office, of 


just, wind, or clean ;* 
110 volt current oper- 
ation practically elim- 
inates line losses and 
wiring problems; 
powerful self-starting 
individual synchro- 


; ROUND 

nous motor-drive in METAL CASE 
: Bes swante CLASSROOM 

each device prevents serpoHRON 


scattering ; unaffected 

by dust, dirt or vibration; no bat- 
teries to service or replace; no clock 
relay complications. The largest sin- 
gle clock installation in the world 
operating from a single source of 
power is Telechron! 


* By means of a Telechron Master Clock in- 
stalled in the local power company station, regu- 
lated frequency is available for the accurate op- 
eration of Telechron timekeeping equipment. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
REQUIREMENTS WILL 
TELECHRON 
NO OBLIGATION 


COMBINA- 
TION SIG- 
NAL CON- 
TROL BOARD 
FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL 
CLASSROOM 
SIGNAL CON: 
TROL 


DIS- 





Warren 

















EASTERN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LYNN, MASS., WHICH IS EQUIPPED WITH AN ADFR 
(AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-FREQUENCY RESETTING) TELECHRON CLOCK SYSTEM CONSIST- 
ING OF 88 CLOCKS, A PROGRAM CLOCK AND CENTRAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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HANDLING 








A Successful Method of Handling School 
Supplies 


By CHARLES LEE BARR 


ASSISTANT Suppty CoMMISSIONER, Boarp or Epucation, St. Louis, Mo.; Past Present, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC ScHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


FN chinese method of handling school 
supplies can be defined as a method which 
makes it possible to carry out satisfactorily and 
economically the aims of the course of study and 
school laws of the city or community in ques- 
tion. The system used in St. Louis, similar in 
general, I understand, to that used in Pittsburgh 
and Louisville, is in my opinion about the short- 
est and practical one for a large system 
that could be used. Before describing it, it may 
be well to say a word about the St. Louis public 


most 


school system. 

Everything offered pupils in the St. Louis pub- 
lic schools is free, from the kindergarten through 
the high schools, teachers colleges, and vocational 
schools. Parents may pay taxes but 
required to spend a penny on 
Corner stores selling to 


or trade 
pupils are not 
their public education. 
pupils from authorized lists are extinct. 

The Size of the School System 


The Board of Education operates in its system 


approximately 150 educational units, among 
which are two teachers colleges; two vocational 


schools; eight senior high schools; one _ inter- 
mediate school; 110 elementary schools; a num- 
ber of special schools and classes; and an educa- 
tional museum, with delivery facilities, second to 
none in the United States. To carry on this 
work requires the services of more than 3,000 
teachers during the day, 642 in the evening, and 
1,260 for the summer schools. The enrolment in 
the day schools is more than 100,000, in the even- 
ing schools more than 20,000, and in the summer 
schools it was more than 25,000 last summer for 
the regular schools and more than 25,000 on the 


public school playgrounds. 


Administration 


The St. Louis Board of Education spends ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 each year, and its funds 
are raised on a tax rate of only 85 cents on $100. 
St. Louis builds its fine school buildings out of 
current revenue without the aid of bond issues; 
has practically no school debt; and shows a daily 
bank balance of approximately $5,000,000. 
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the St. Lo 


plan 


The progress and extension of 
public schools are largely due to the 
administration in effect since 1897, when th 
charter under which the Board now operates w 
granted by the State Legislature. Under thi 
charter the Board of Education consists of twelv 
popularly elected members, who are given full 
authority and responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the schools. All executive and adminis- 
trative work requiring expert knowledge and de- 
tailed information is performed by the Board’ 
officers—the Superintendent of Instruction, Co 


missioner of School Buildings, Secretary-Tr 


rer, Auditor, Commissioner of Supplies, and 
Attorney, six independent executive officers in 
all. 

With this organization it is natural to presume 
that a well-defined svstem of purchase, storage 


and delivery of supplies must be established to 
carry on the important work of public education 
in St. Louis. Under our rules the Superintendent 
is responsible for the standardization or listing 
with the 


of all supplies needed in connection 


courses of study. The Supply Commissioner is 
responsible for purchasing, storing and distribut- 
ing to the schools such authorized supplies as 
have been listed. 

The methods pursued in this line of wor 
hardly be compared with the methods employed 
by large firms or corporations in purchasing and 
contracting, although the buying should be com- 
paratively as close. The Missouri State Charter 
provides that all supplies for use in the school 
for a fiscal year be listed and contracted for an- 
nually. There is clause in the charter 
which provides that emergency purchases may be 
made as needed in amounts not exceeding $50 
in value. In telling this necessarily brief story 
of procedure I will endeavor to take up the vari- 
ous steps in their scheduled order. 


] 


K Can 


also a 


Pre paration of Estimates 
Each school is provided with a standard au- 
thorized list of supplies and equipment arranged 
by classification of school departments and num- 
bered. Estimates are due in the Supply Depart- 
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. | 
lO Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
| 
| 
Tabulated Estimate Sheets 
of 
Supplies and Replacements to Equipment 
——— School Date 
— — . 
Instructions for Submitting Annual Estimates 
O 
ott I i a NRE 
| 
| 
O 
The spec i ai ~ I s ind eq 
ment on February 1. They are made out on 
special blanks provided or. the purpose. The 
schools send their estimates directly to the Super- 
intendent of Instruction who. after due inspec- 


tion, approves and forwards them to the Supply 


De partment. 


Some years ago our Annual List of Supplies 
contained from 5,000 to 6,000 items, and the 
Board bought what it needed during the year. 
While a successful bidder may have had what 
seemed to be a large contract, he never knew how 
much would be taken out and was_ therefore 
never prepared to furnish some items as promptly 
as needed. Under our present system the n- 
nual List of Supplies comprises an average of 
3,000 items. It will be readily seen that this 
necessitates a verv careful estimate of the ictual 
requirements and eliminates a considerable 


amount of the guesswork which we formerly had 


to contend with. 


thulation of Estimates 


T 


The estimates are tabulated on cards which 
are held permanently on file in the department. 
Each card represents an item and is made up 
to cover a period of six years. The cards are 
9% by 11 inches in size and when completed 
show at a glance (see the form on p. 112): 


1. The total the 
elementary 
2. The 


school de partments 


umount of items required by 


schools 


requirements of each high school by 


Handling School 


7 - | 
L__ Pee, vase 8s + —+ . rt 52 5 

| A > De ee aan | 

the =-+ | 





if 
| | 

| oj 
| | | 
{| 
| = 

4 r 4 4 

: 
bd q 
‘ ' | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
t | 
4 
| 
}__} 
re) = 
[| ! 
| | 
= 
Cr - 
mé I made ynnu y Ss s §s s are 
inches 
3. The amounts required | dministrative 
departments 

It can very readily be seen to what valuable us 
the cards can be put, not « I to collate the 
specifications but to compare the various needs 
of the schools with each other and with former 
vears’ requirements. It take Lp] mately 
three weeks to tabulate these lists cat ind 
see that the items have the proper specifications 
so as to be suffici ntly clear to firms desiring to 
bid on them. 

In connection with tabulating these lists I 
might sav that we do not tabulate items aggre- 
gating less than $10, except in certain instances 
such as chemicals or special items of laboratory 
supplies and equipment. The items which ar 
not tabulated on the ecards are refully marked 
and purchased in the open market at some time 
before the opening ol school We have ound 
that the cost of advertising, listing the specifica- 
tions and making up contracts on various small 
items is excessive. Better prices can be secured 
by buying them in the open market. 


Items Are Ai 


ranged for the Convenience 


of the Bid 
As soon as all lists are completely tabulated, 
the cards are each given a new number, termed 


then rearranged 


the specification number, ind re 


into what might be termed “trade classifications.” 


By trade classification is meant arrangement 


cording to kinds of material into groups such as 
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the trade is familiar with. For 
illustration, all hardware is listed 
alphabetically under the heading 


“Hardware.” Other classifications are 
handled in a similar manner, so that 
the prospective bidder has no trou- 
ble in locating the items in which he 
is interested. 

After classification the 
transcribed in specification form and 
in due time are printed and issued to 
the trade for consideration in bid- 
ding. The specifications are usually 
off the press by March 17, and the 
bidders are given about a month’s 
time in which to prepare and submit 
their bids. The specification book in 
itself is very complete and is in loose- 
leaf form so that a bidder has to 
consider only the pages which con- 
tain items he is bidding on. The re- 
mainder of the book he can discard. 
Another feature which tends to make 
these specifications attractive to the 

. e ' 
bidder the fact that the Board ! 

- ‘ 
guarantees to take from the success- : 
ful bidder at least 90 per cent and 
at the 110 per cent of the } 
amount shown in the specifications. ‘ 
On certain items which are affected } 
by market conditions the Board also ‘ 
agrees to place the order immediately ! 
upon confirmation of the contract. | 

° ° . ° ' 
This, it can readily be seen, is a great ! 

‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
t 


cards are 


is 


most 


O 


inducement to bidding, since it en- 
ables the bidder to quote lower 
price and protect himself by making 
arrangements with factories or what- 
ever parties he may be securing his 
quotations from. 


a 


¢___.... 


FOR FURNISHING SUPPLIES TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Estimates will be received at the Board of Education Building, 911 Locust Street, office 
‘we the Secretary and Treasurer, on or before April 13, 1932, at 2 o’clock P. M 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SENDING IN BIDS 


BIDS—DETACH at perforations, special notice to Bidders sheet and pages 1, 2 and 3, 
in addition to the sheets which contain your bid 
enumerate each page containing your bids in the blank squares on this page, signing page 1 
at the bottom. In addition, you will sign each of the sheets containing your bids at the bot- 
tom of page (both sides) in the proper place left blank for that purpose. 

SUBSTITUTE BIDS—Separate sheets (yellow) will be furnished on request for insert- 
ing substitute bids. Whole sheets must be used—not strips. 


TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS: 


We, the undersigned, herewith propose and agree to furnish to the Board of Education 
any one or all of the following items that we have priced at the prices set opposite each item 
on the attached sheets, the page numbers of which are enumerated below 

This proposal is subject to all of the terms of these specificgtions as printed on pages 1, 
2 and 3, and we hereby agree to enter into a written contract to furnish such item or items 
as may be awarded us and to furnish such security as these specifications require. 


LIST OF PAGES WHICH ARE HEREWITH SUBMITTED AND MADE A PART 
HEREOF. 





Enclosed find Certificate of Secretary and Treasurer of Board of Education for 


BID SHEET 


COMPILED BY 
M. BROWN 
SUPPLY COMMISSIONER 
March 17, 1932. 


E. 


After having filled out page 1 carefully, 


BID 


St. Louis, April 13, 1932. 


Bidder Sign here with 
frm Name, Officer of 
Company signing, and 
Address of Company. 








Securing, Opening and Tabulating Bids 


Although the rules of the Board 
require that all material on which 
bids are asked be advertised for, we do not de- 
pend on newspaper notices. We keep in the office 
an itemized list of bidders who are interested in 
bidding on the Board’s specifications. They al- 
ways receive specifications on any article in their 
particular line of trade which we advertise for. 

Bids are publicly opened, usually on the second 
Wednesday in April. The names of the bidders 
are read and any bidder present who desires to 
know the prices his competitors quoted on an 
item can secure the information by mentioning 
the item number he interested in. As soon 
as the bids are opened, they are referred to the 
Supply Commissioner for tabulation and inspec- 
tion. 

Each 


1S 


bid must be completely tabulated on 


blanks especially prepared for the purpose, so 
that all bids on each item will appear. The tabu- 


This bid sheet is one of the pages of the loose-leaf specification book which 


is prepared annually for bidders. 


lation is done by taking each two pages of the 
specifications and pasting them on a large sheet, 
ruling horizontal lines out from each item, and 
ruling enough vertical lines across them to allow 
for the insertion of approximately 75 bids to the 
sheet. Completion this tabulation requires 
about four days’ work on the part of two clerks. 


of 


Preparation of Samples 


While the bids are being tabulated, the sam- 
ples which were submitted with them are being 
prepared by the Supply Commissioner for inspec- 
tion by the various committees appointed for 
that purpose by the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion or other executive officer. All trade marks, 
names and labels which identify the manufacturer 
or person offering the sample are detached so 
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that the committee’s opinion shall be based ex- 
clusively on the merits of the article without any 
knowledge as to who offers it. For this purpose 
the Supply marks 
with a key number, and the committees, in mak- 
ing their refer only to these 
numbers. It is possible for any 
member of the know gets 
an award until after the Board officially passes 
on their recommendations. We have found this 
to be a very successful practice, which serves a 
twofold purpose: in the first 
confidence in the minds of the bidders that they 
have an equal chance with all other bidders; 
and in the second place, it leaves the committee 
free to work without prejudice of any kind. 


Commissioner each sample 
recommendations, 
therefore not 


committees to who 


creates 


place, it 


The Selection of Samples 
J I 


Upon the completion of the tabulation and the 
preparation of the samples, the committees are 
called together and proceed to make their choices. 
Their work takes about three days. The com- 
appointed each year about a week 
The approxi- 


mittees are 
prior to the opening of the bids. 
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the principals, teachers, and supervisors of the 
school system. As far as possible the personnel 
of the committees is changed annually, so that 
a member seldom serves two successive years. 
The committees are provided with a_ blank 
which they are required to fill out. On the back 
of the blank is a list of instructions to be fol- 
lowed in the selection of supplies. The instruc- 
tions ask, among other things, that the commit- 
tees test each sample on its merits, keeping a 
record of the results of the tests. In cases where 
the Board submits a sample to the bidders, the 
award must be made to the lowest bidder on 
the Board’s sample or on a substitute which shall 
not exceed in price the lowest bid on that sample. 
The committees are instructed to the 
best sample offered and also to designate their 
second choice. After the best samples have been 
selected and the recorded in writing on 
the blank mentioned above, the chairman of the 
committee obtains from the Supply Commissioner 
the prices on all the samples offered, in order 
to see whether the difference between the prices 
of the samples selected and that of other sam- 
ples next in quality is sufficiently great to affect 


select 


choice 
























































































































































































































































> . . Tr 
mately one hundred members are chosen from the final selection. This practice enables the 
ST. LOUIS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
REPORT ON MATERIAL SELECTED, CONSIDERING BOTH QUALITY AND PRICE 
Committee on Supplies ST. LOUIS, == 
The Secretary of this Committee will please see that this blank is properly filled out. A careful study of the below headings will explain 
FIRST CHOICE SECOND CHOICE eee Price of CHOICE RECOMMENDED 
ARTICLE ON WHICH BIDS ITEM +4 Sample, Substitete, | P™'CE | grate whether Board Sample, Substitute PRICE BOARD State whether Hoard Rample, Rubstitute Price of 
ARE BEING TAKEN No ted by Bidder, and give tet or Sample submitted by Bidder. and give 20d SAMPLE r Sem Bid. 4 give Recommended 
AND LETTER) CHOICE SAMPLE NO AND LETTER) CHOICE if ees) SAMPLE NO D LETTER) Semple 
a ee ee ee a ee ee by sinters _ 
} PURCHASE ORDER ORIGINAL 
' BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. | 69225 
_f SUPPLE DEPARTMENT 63 SCHOOL STREET INo. 
' 
+ To 
' 
j 
: THIS ORDER NUMBER MUST APPEAR 
a ON INVOICES. PACKING LISTS. PACRACES 
' AND ALL CORRESPONDENCE 
‘ OtLiver Tro 
' 
5 
1 
' SHIP VIA aDaTe 
H ITEM NO Quantiry DESCRIPTION unit Price 
} 
’ 
' 
, 
' 
4 
1 scwoo. Qa wevoices must et RENveReD in DUPLICATE s1GnaD> 
) REO. NO. WITH THIS ORIGINAL ORDER ATTACHED TO 
J ACCOUNT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 
' 3431 SCHOOL STREET, 
H activity ST. Lovis, Mo. eure 
' 
‘ 
The Secretary of the Committee must see that all reports are duly signed 
aa: more than one sheet is used by the Committee in making its report, the Secretary will please see that the last sheet is signed by the members of 
the Committee and attach to the preceeding sheet or sheets 
BD 98 2M 7.28 (OVER) 
The larger form (9% x 11% inches) is used by the committees which select samples. Each sheet of the purchase order 


(7 x 8% inches), which is made out in quintuplicate, is printed in a different color. 
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may be 
which 
much 


select a sample which 
inferior to the best offered but 


service able nough and 


committee to 
slightly 
may also be very 
cheaper in price. 

After the selection is made, the 
turned over to the 


samples, prop- 
erly wrapped and labeled, are 
Supply Commissioner to be kept intact until the 
Board has definitely passed on the committees’ 
The members of the commit- 
talk to agents or 
making 


recommendations. 
tees are cautioned not to 
siders about the selections they are 


out- 


T he Awarding of C'ontracts 


committee signed 
and approved by the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, the successful bidders are listed with the 
items that they receive, and the prices at which 
the awards are made. These lists are then printed 
and submitted to the Board in galley form, with 
the recommendation of the Supply Commissioner 
that contracts be awarded. The Board approves 
the Supply Commissioner’s recommendation on 
the second Tuesday of May. The contracts are 
already drawn up and are ready to be mailed to 
the successful bidders for signature immediately 
upon confirmation by the Board. After each con- 
tract is signed by the bidder, the deposit made 
the bid was submitted is released 


As soon as the reports are 


by him when 
and returned to him. 
The Board requires bond on all contracts that 


exceed $2,500 in amount. This bond must be 
one of a sure ty company acce ptable on contracts 
of the United States Government, and must 


amount to 40 per cent of the amount of the 
The Supply Commissioner may require 


thinks it 


contract. 
bond on smaller contracts if he neces- 
sary. 

Contracts are made out in triplicate ; one copy 
stays on file in the Department, one 
with the Secretary and Treasurer of the Board 
other is forwarded 


Supply 


of Education, and the copy 
to the contractor for his file s, after being signed 
by the proper officers of the Board of Education. 


The Placing of Orders 


Orde rs can now be placed at any time for the 
They are usually issued 
signing of the contract, 


(See the 


needed. 
after the 


material as 
immediately 
and are made out in 
form on p. 110.) Two of the copies are 
the school to which delivery is to be made, in- 
material is to come; 


quintuplicate. 
sent to 


forming it from whom the 
two copies are sent to the vendor or firm from 
which the purchase is made, one to be kept on 
file, the other to be returned, attached to the 
invoice in duplicate; the fifth copy is kept in 
our own files to check up materials received and 
to comple te our records on ordering. 

In St. Louis contracts for school supplies rep- 
$650,000, covered by 130 
amount $400,000 is bulk 


approximate lv 
this 


resent 


contractors. Of 
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material, or, as we term it, staple articles for 


school use, which we immediately order into 
stock at the Board’s warehouss The stock 
then subject to requisition by the schools 


needed during the vear. We find that stocking 
the great majority of items places us in a mucl 
position in regard to both pric 
The balance of the contracts con- 


are to be delivered direct by 


better buying 
and delive rv. 
items that 
the contractor to the various schools or to points 
of delivery as designated by the Supply Com- 
The directly to the 

principally 
used in the manual training centers, domestic art 
and the 
exception to 


sists of 


missioner. materials sent 


schools are miscellaneous 


supplies 
laboratories ol 
this is the 
training 


centers, schools, 
the high The 
lumber used in the manual 
which IS de liver d to the Board’s wire house 


inspected and measured. 


Spe Clal 
schools. 
centers, 


to be 


Tna ouce Ss Sho ild Be Pa d P ompltly 


It is well to bear in mind that invoices for 
material delivered should be paid promptly. In 
fact, there is no reason why a municipal insti- 
should not bills as promptly as 
any commercial organization. In the Board of 
Education in St. Louis we have been able to tak 
discounts. This practice not 
considerable 


tution pay its 


advantage of all 
only enables us to save a 
ilso is responsible for the opinion among the 
trade that the Board of Edueation is the best 
pay and that its money is not only 


sum but 


“sure” but 


“prompt.” 


The Stocking of S ipplie S 


Education in St. Louis is very 


warehouse or de- 


The Board of 
fortunate in having a 
pository, built especially for the purpose of stor- 
modern five- 
with 


central 
ing school supplic s. It is a large 
brick and concrete fireproof building, 
feet and a depth of 155 feet, 
sections with fire walls and _ fire 
The building not only serves th 


various 


story 
it frontage of 172 
built in three 
doors between. 
purpose of a warehouse in which the 
carried and from which deliveries ar 
is also largely utilized for manufac- 
maintained a bookbindery for 
binding of text, and 
The bindery has a 
in addition 
as tabbing, 


stocks are 
made, but 
turing. In it is 
the r¢ pair and 
library books. 

10,000 books annually and 
great deal of miscellaneous work such 
blocking, repairing charts and covering loose-leaf 
also large carpenter and paint 


refe rence 
capacity ol 


does 1 


binders. There are 
shops for the manufacture and repair of certain 
kinds of school furniture and equipment. Other 
shops are maintained for the electricians, steam- 
fitters and plumbers employed by the Board to 
A garage 
a capacity of more than 25 cars or trucks 
has been installed 


do re pair work in the school buildings. 
with 
idjoins the warehouse. In it 
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ill the machinery necessary to care for repairs Cla fieation and Rec } » of Sto 
to the moto equipment 
| , . In stocking supplies, classification is necessary, 
In my opinion, the ideal warehouse or deposi- , 
so t it prop cords ot cost be made 
torv should have the st k rooms n one floor ( } | ) 7 recor ( , | | 
; , : , issify sup] s in genera d thi , g 
preferably the first floor bove the deliverv and cla l pI . in I | MK ir 
: ! latt lr ldition to bein ul ed Educational, ( ustodian, ind R w Material Phe 
recelving platlorms, l qaatio! ( eMmg s ‘ 
| first’ classification, Educational, refers to all sup- 


for delivery and receiving, the first floor should 


, } S us ] *t th du tion ot the pupil, 
be used for the stocking of the heavier and mor plies used directly in the ed gale pupil 
, including books, stationery, and schoolroom, phys! 

cumbersome supplies, h as grate bars, boiler , 
.T L cal training and kindergarten plies. Custodian 

tube s, pipe, lumbe r, ous, ete. Che CASE stoc k i 

i cates ; supp s needec nd use » us- 

and the reserve stor k ean be earried in othe r INGICALE a Ip] lf igs ( : \ - 
© ri sat t t f his building, such as 

parts of the building. The freight elevator con- todian in the operation o n ) 


















































at | s] ann dusters j Is 
. . 1 sweeping Drooms, Drushes, yy 1USte! ana Oli 
necting the floors should be located in the rear Nii 
, | P — t]} Raw Material means materi used by Une 
of the building where it would not interfere with ; 
| laf , Board’s mechanies in the repair, maintenance and 
but rather wot ld facili l¢ Lhe loading and un- : 
r : upkeep ol the building aware, lumber, 
loading of supphies. 
| ove. w a | ove | 
— a a , a a eS 
| { j 
isan ae gp 8 
i " > z 
REQUISITION—SUPPLY DEPT. rome 3 
} : ; RELIED ORIGINAL 
| ALL SCHOOLS —— cari : _ —" 
! ' 4 © we 
| SPECIAL NOTICE— [32).2" See cual  eatee tent tea eee eal No. [I 6235 
DmaATs . 
s | 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF ST. Louis | 
! Ec. M. BROWN, GurF._y mane a 4 
a c, oes ‘ mee ag 
| CS Reet ee ee aes (| le 
” . - - 4 
4 re | > 
N? é 27 Fi ali —i 
HE | 
HH j 
1 RE CRT ICE Sa 
| poly Dept 3431 Scheel 6-2. Mm. B 
i ai, SUPPLY wert 
fumean 
' BesCRP TION ee 
; 
' schoo. — " — oe : 
DO NOT FLA Ih BELOW RESERVED FOR SUPPLY OEFT. vee se 
| | QUANTITY | Unit Price asousT - + 
! m sTock | if ee 
TéuI® OELiVERY 
; | 
BALANCE J id 
Oy See | , 
{ 
"Aaa —ameon APPROVED SUPERINTENDENT apemover sae DATE RECEIVED we eens senenens |——— 
« “Ss ~ | OF SCHOO SUPPLY COEF PRINCIPAL SIGN BELOW a 
j 9 
i | > 
1 | 4 
ae 
SIGNED) ee _ z 
— : 
| : 
pt ed : 
i 
7 




















The largest of these three forms is a card used to tabulate the estimates of supplies desired 1 the enhonis All 
the schools in the system ar¢ ted at the left, grouped according to kind of | \ separate rd Ss Kept for every 
item on the authorized st f pplies foth sides of the card are used, providing space for entries ering six years 
The ecard is of thin cardboard, 9% x 11 inches in size 

The irger requisition forn RI s 33 nehes. is made out in quadruplic ite (one copy being kept 1 the 
s used for items not carried it tock at the Supply Department For all other supplies the unit requisit 
small form) is used. in order to eliminate re-orders and to facilitate handling The requisition form is : 
ind is also made ut in quadruplicate The fourth copy is kept by the school and the other three, whicl 
backed, are sent t the Supp! Department. where one becomes the basis of the perpetual invent Filed witl a 


l 


receiving report and an inventor ticket (all the same size), it is kept with the stock card in a unit system cabinet. 
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paints, plumbing, steam heating and electrical 
supplies. These various classes of supplies are 
stocked and accounted for separately. 

After stock material is purchased and delivered, 
it is checked up and placed ready for distribu- 
tion. When the invoices for the material are re- 
ceived, they are marked with the proper account, 
entered in the stock book and approved for pay- 
ment. Accurate stock records kept on each item 
enable the department to tell at any time the 
amount of stock purchased and when it was pur- 
chased, the amount delivered and to whom deliv- 
ered, and the balance remaining on hand daily. 
These records are kept both in reference to the 
quantity and to money value. Under the rules 
of the Board, the Auditor is required to check 
these stocks semi-annually, and the inventory 
shown must be the difference between the total 
purchases and the total distribution as shown by 
his books. The cost of the average daily stock 
carried in our warehouse is approximately $150,- 
000. This is of course larger during the months 
of July and August, when it runs up as high as 
$250,000. Considering that our entire annual pur- 
chase of supplies is approximately $700,000, this 
amount of daily stock is normal. 

We have found it advisable to carry a surplus 
of staple articles used regularly in the schools 
to take care of their wants at the beginning of 
the school term. This is done to obviate any 
serious inconvenience which might be caused by 
delay in receiving the stocks from the contractors 
during the summer months. Not infrequently 
large items of paper and other supplies are de- 
layed in delivery until as late as November, and 
the stocks on hand at the end of the school year 
are too low to care for the needs of the open- 
ing term. As a general rule, however, immedi- 
ately upon the letting of the contracts in the 
month of May, we order into stock for delivery 
on July 1 all regularly used staple articles. Prior 
to the close of the school term the principal of 
each school is required to forward to the Supply 
Department requisitions for supplies covering his 
needs for the first five weeks of the ensuing 
term. This enables us to deliver the material 
during the months of July and August. 


Distribution and Delivery 

From an economic point of view, it is neces- 
sary to have a delivery service which can care 
for the wants of the schools and at the same time 
not be too heavy a drain on the overhead cost 
and maintenance of the department. During the 
school term supplies are delivered to the schools 
every ten days. These deliveries are made at 
stated periods by districts. The principals are 
required to make their requisitions on the de- 
partment at stated times, approximately five days 
prior to the time specified for the delivery of 
their supplies. Further, whenever necessary, 
emergency requisitions are cared for by special 


delivery. The practice of sending in emergency 
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requisitions should, however, not be encouraged 
since it frequently discommodes a _ well-regulated 
system run on a minimum of man-power and de- 
livery service. A further exception to the rule is 
that raw material supplies needed for repairs to 
school buildings are delivered immediately upon 
receipt of the proper requisition from the Com- 
missioner of School Buildings. It has been found 
impossible to have regular delivery 
requisitions of this nature, since a large numbe 


dates for 


are emergency orders and need prompt attention 

We have found that with frequent deliveries 
and a close inspection of the stock of supplies 
carried in the schools, the stock in the 
held to a minimum, thereby making it 
possible to keep a larger stock in the warehouss 
for wider distribution. 


schools 


can be 


Re quisitions 

The question will probably be asked at this 
point, How is the stock requisitioned by thé 
schools? All items carried under the 
heading of Educational supplies are subject to 
direct requisition by the Superintendent of In- 
struction, the principal or acting principal of th 
school. Custodian supplies and furniture are sub- 
ject to requisition by the Commissioner of School 
Buildings, principal or acting principal, or 
todian of the Raw materials used for 
repair purposes are subject requisition 
by the Commissioner of School Buildings. (Two 
of the forms used are shown on p. 112. 

When a requisition is received by the depart- 
ment, it is turned over to the stock clerk to bs 
filled, packed and delivered at the proper time 
Itemized receipts accompany the deliveries and 
are signed by the person receiving the material 
These signed receipts are returned to the depart- 
ment, invoiced and charged to the school at the 
cost of the material. The monetary value of the 
supplies covered by these receipts are Classified 
and abstracted and a report rendered to the 
Auditor of the Board by the department once 
each month, showing the month’s charges against 
each school. A further report is made to th 
Board at each month’s meeting by the Supply 
Commissioner, showing the total purchases, de- 
liveries and stock on hand in the warehouse for 
the fiscal year up to the end of the month pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Board. 


general! 


cus- 
schor yl. 


only to 


with the Superintendent 


Cooperation 


For thirty-four years the St. Louis public 
schools have been operated on the independent 
department system, and in that time no dissen- 
sion or lack of cooperation worth speaking about 
has developed. The conclusion seems inevitabl 
that a well-organized, efficient corps of indepen- 
dent officers can only a benefit to a 
Board of Education representing the people, but 
it can also make the path of the Superintendent 
smoother and render him more valuable in his 
chosen field—that of educational policies. 


prove not 


The Maintenance of Clean and Sanitary 


School 


"Nghe a aa considerations justify 
4 school buildings sanitary and clean. 
considerations make 
The cleaning of classroom floors is a major divi- 


keeping 
Health 
such a procedure essential. 


sion of this service. Corn brooms, which were al- 


ways more effective for stirring up dirt than for 
removing it, have been replaced by floor brushes 


and modern vacuum-cleaning apparatus. 


Installation of Vac Lum-( "Te aning Equipme nt 


If central vacuum cleaners are to be used for 
cleaning school buildings, their installation 
be such that the systems will work successfully. 
In a school building, as in a hospital or a hotel, 
they with a minimum of 
The vacuum-cleaning 
schools and the attitude of janitors toward such 
a system will depend to a large degree upon the 
kind of vacuum equipment bought and the way 
it is installed. 

The number of inlet valves and their placement 


must 


must noise. 


success ol 


operate 
systems in 


is important. Nothing will make the work of 
vacuum cleaning so laborious as an insufficient 
number of inlet valves, necessitating the use of 


a long hose. There should be an inlet valve in 
every room near the front or back entrance, or, 
better yet, in the center of one end of each room. 

Both piping and inlet valves may be installed 
in buildings during the construction 
more efficiently and at less cost than in buildings 
that have been completed. For this reason every 
new building should be the 
vacuum system, even if the cleaner is not installed 


process of 


piped for central 


immediately. 


The Use of Floor Brushe Ss 


When a floor brush is used, it is important (1) 
that floors be cleaned sufficient frequency; 
(2) that they be cleaned at times that the 
work will not interfere with the educational pro- 
gram will be allowed 
sufficient time for its effective performance); (3) 
that a cleaning tool be used which will accom- 
plish erfective work; (4) that there should be 
such conditions of building and equipment that 
the work will be facilitated; (5) that the floors 
be treated prope rly to make effective work pos- 
sible; and (6) that the best methods of procedure 
be used in sweeping. 

The effectiveness of swe¢ ping depends to a large 
extent upon the kind of brush or other tool that 


with 
such 
janitors 


of schools (vet 


is used. The best brushes are made of a good 
quality of Russian or Chinese bristles, sometimes 
with horsehair out-bristles. They cost about 

* Excerpts from “The School Plant—Its Construction, 


Equipment, Maintenance and Sanitation,’’ one of the re- 
ports of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, soon to be published by the Century Company. 


Plants* 


twice as much as fiber or hair brushes, but they 
are better than fiber and hair brushes because the 
bristles spring back into their proper position. This 
helps to clear them of dust during the process of 
With fiber or hair brushes, much dust 
given up al 


sweeping. 
is retained at each stroke and 
succeeding stroke by the brush at the place where 
it strikes the floor. Real bristle brushes last 
much longer than brushes of poorer grade. 
Brushes should be kept clean and in good con- 
dition to give effective use. A clean brush, with 
a handle securely fastened to the block, and with 
hairs or bristles that are kept apart, will accom- 
plish better results than one that has not received 


each 


proper care. 


Treatment of Floors for Sweeping 
Floors are treated in order to keep dust from 
rising during the sweeping process; to preserve 
from the 
quent application of water; and to improve their 


the wood from wear or necessity of fre- 
appearance. 

Oiled floors can be swept more effectively, and 
probably more rapidly, than unoiled floors. In 


observations that were made, the average time 
required to sweep 33 classrooms, the floors of 
which were unoiled, was 9 minutes 52 seconds. 


The average time required to 129 class- 


rooms having oiled floors was 8 minutes 17 sec- 


sweep 


onds. 

The quality of results in these 
was graded on a five-point basis from excellent 
The average quality grade for the 


obs« rvations 


to very poor. 
results accomplished in sweeping 33 unoiled class- 
room floors was 4.3, or between very poor and 
poor; while the grade the 
results of sweeping 129 oiled classroom floors was 
20. or The difference largely or 
wholly due to the difference in the amount of 
dust that from the floor in 
Where floors are oiled well, practically no dust 
can be observed to rise. Where they are unoiled, 
clouds of dust, as a rule, soon fill the air of the 


classroom. 


average assigned to 


was 


good. 


arose sweeping. 


We must conclude, therefore, that sweeping 
may be done more effectively when floors are 
oiled and that they must be kept well oiled. 


This does not mean that there should be a 
plus of oil which will cause the floor to appear 
black, but that floors should be. oiled lightly and 
frequently. The oiling 
will depend upon the quality of oil used, the kind 
of floor, and the condition of the playground and 
streets. 


sur- 


necessary frequency of 


Scrubbing and VM opp ng 


Scrubbing and mopping are entirely different 
operations. Scrubbing is the more thorough proc- 
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ess and implies the use of a scrubbing brush to 
remove the dirt that adheres closely to the floor. 
Mopping is merely using a wet cloth or cord 
mop to remove loose dirt and dust that has not 
been removed by sweeping or scrubbing. Each 
process has its place in the care of school-building 
floors and neither can be a satisfactory substitute 
for the other. In 28 schools that were observed, 
the median practice was to scrub classroom floors 
twice a year. 

If floors are waxed, they should not be 
This is one of the principal advantages 
in having waxed floors. Not only is the wax a 
good preservative against wear, but by eliminat- 
ing the need for scrubbing, it is also a preserva- 
tive against the bad effects of water upon the floor. 
Where floors are not treated with oil or wax, 
they should be scrubbed once a month. The need 
for weekly mopping may be eliminated if a 
vacuum cleaner is used for daily cleaning. But, 
in any case, floors should be scrubbed regularly. 

Floors of kindergarten and home economics 
rooms, which should not be oiled nor even waxed 
if the other floors of a building are treated with 
oil, must be scrubbed and mopped. If they are 
injured by the use of water, they must be relaid. 
Floors of kindergartens should usually be mopped 
daily, and home economics rooms weekly, supple- 
Because of 


scrubbed. 


mented by an occasional scrubbing. 
the kind of use to which such rooms are put, it 
is important that the floors be kept very clean. 
While wood floors should not be cleaned with 
strong solutions of oxalic acid, lye, and the like, 
weak cleanser should be used to 
remove permanent dirt. Soap chips make a solu- 
tion that will remove dirt, if mechanical means 
are used, without injury to the wood. If stronger 
cleansers are used, such as prepared cleaning 
powders, only a minimum should be used. 


solutions of 


Oiling and Waxing Floors as a Means of 
Eliminating Dust from the Air 
Oil and wax are floor preservatives. They are 
also essential for maintaining healthful conditions 


in schoolrooms. Both prevent dust and disease 
germs which fall to the floor from rising again 
and being breathed by the children. These for- 


eign substances adhere to oil but are held to the 
wax surface by means of magnetism. 

The most common practice in oiling floors of 
school buildings is to oil them twice a year. 
Twenty-eight studied by Reeves and 
Ganders followed the practice of oiling floors three 
times a year. A study of the requirements in 
rules and regulations for janitorial services shows 
the median requirement for oiling floors to be 
These practices and requirements 
and 


schools 


twice a 
applied to 


year. 
the floors of rooms, corridors, 
stairs. 

Classroom floors should be oiled or waxed at 
least three times per year. The oil on corridor 
floors, aisles and stair treads can be renewed in 
the interim by using a good sweeping compound. 

The result of waxing or oiling a clean floor 
will always be superior to that of waxing or oiling 
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a dirty floor. Observations of the floors of school 


buildings show that the floors presenting th 
worst appearance were those that had not beer 
scrubbed but had been oiled three times a yi 
with an oil containing vaseline. If floors are 1 


cleaned, the oil previously applied will hold 
and thus prevent the new oil from soaking prop- 
erly into the pores of the wood. If an oil e¢ 
floors should 


taining vaseline is to be used, the 
be thoroughly scrubbed prior to the application 
an oil containing paraffin is to 
cleaner, or thi 


of new oil. If 
be used, the oil 
floor may be cleaned 
new oil is applied. 
To insure ready absorption of the oil, it 
essential that floors should be not only clean | 
also perfectly dry when the oil is applied. Th 
necessity for cleanliness applies with equal fon 


An unclean floor 


through the w 


may contain a 


with kerosene before the 


to floors that are to be waxed. 
will appear black 
As has been shown previously, waxed floors should 
not be cleaned with water and soap. 


spotte d or 


Protection of Child Health by E flici nt Du ling 


of School-room 


The dusting of the rooms of a school building 
the standpoint of th 


the comfort 


from 
building and 
Of greater importance, how- 


is very important 
appearance of the 
those who use it. 
ever, is its effect upon the health of pupils ind 


teachers. Dust in school buildings may be caused 
from using chalk, and from the grinding of 
cement floors under children’s shoes. Some dust 
may blow into the building from the street 
through open windows or doors. But most of the 
dust is from the dirt carried into the building 


from the street, playground, or home, on chil- 
dren’s feet. 

Dust in the air in a schoolroom irritates thi 
eves and respiratory tracts. The dust that set- 
tles on desks and books may be transferred by 
the hands to the delicate of eves, 
nose, and mouth. The dangers arising from the 
dust of buildings, especially 
rooms, make its elimination 
carries an extremely important phase of school- 


membranes 


and 
with 


school 
the germs it 


building operation. 

It is impossible to eliminate all dust. Much 
of it, however, can be prevented if proper pre- 
eautions are taken. Following are a few 
gestions for preventing much of the dust usually 


Ssug- 


found in school buildings: 


1. The playground should have a sand or loam 


into a clay base and should be 


worked 
well drained. 
2. Footscrapers and good doormats should be 
placed at all entrances, and children should form 
habits of using them. 
3. The air intake should be high enough 
the ground to avoid drawing dust into the build- 


surface 


from 


- 


ins 


y 


1. The plenum-fan room should be kept free 
from accumulations of rubbish and waste, should 
be provided with an air washer or air filter, and 
should be cleaned regularly. 


The Maintenance of a Clean and Sanitary Schoo! Plant 


directly 
building, the 


5. The furnace room should not be 
under the building, but if under the 
furnace-room doors should fit tightly and should 
be kept closed. 

6. Windows should fit 

7. Cement floors of « 
and the like, sho ild be painted to elimi- 
dust which would otherwise be the 
under the children’s feet. 
the 
and on 


tightly. 
rridors, playrooms, toilet 
rooms, 
nate caused by 
grinding of the 

8. A central \ 
portion of dust 


cement 
cleaner will eliminate 

both in the air 
furniture—due to dailv cleaning of floors. 

9. The proper i of light oil 
and of sweeping compound is important where 
floors are cleaned with brush. 

10. The fioors should be solid so as not to spring 
move ibout the room. 
floors should fit 
there will be 


icuumM 


greater 


use of good grade 


J 


when children 
11. The boards of the 
tightly so that 


Lowe the 


no cracks to retain 


dust. 

12. Water should be used sparingly on wood 
floors, and when the floors are serubbed they 
should be dried qui khy to avoid cracks and 


checks which will hold dust. 


13. A medium-hard crayon should be 


used in 


schools. It should not be so soft that it will 
produce a great deal of dust. nor so hard that 
children can read only with difficulty what is 


blackboard 
on a wire screen over cl ilk travs. 

14. The itself 
dust, rather than merely stir it 


written on the Crayons should rest 


should 


up. 


dusting process 


remove 


D usting School F iurnit ire 

view of 
children 
is the 


neglect 


iob, in 
school 


its performance, 


The important dusting 
its relationship to the health of 
and the tir 
dusting of school furniture. If 
this work, the children must 
the teachers must keep dust cloths in their desks 
and pe rform th ther The 
dusting school furniture is distinctly a 


job ind should not be « xn 


most 


ne required for 
janitors 
use dustv de sks or 
work selves. work of 
janitorial 


ted of teachers. 


After considering ex imental data on pro- 
cedures for dusting, it has been generally con- 
ceded that a feather duster or a rough towel 
should not be used because either stirs up the 
dust, which quickly settles on the object again. 


cloth or a s 


but 


A soft 


initary duster will give good 
results, 


dusting with a sanitary duster re- 
quires less time. Dusters should be treated very 
lightly with 
or kerosene. 
and only 
dusted it each 


a good grade of oil, furniture polish, 
duster should be used, 
and seats should be 
trip through the aisles. From the 
both quality of results secured and 
back-and-forth method is pref- 
circular, or to the flipping method. 
and 
in the morning be- 


Only one 
one row of desks 
standpoint of 
time required, th 
erable to the 
The 
should be dusted every 
the children arrive 


furniture of classrooms rooms 


spe cial 
d iV, 
fore 


Clean, Sanita / Torlet Esse) tial for Health 


) 
Of on 


No work included in plant operation for health 


protection is more important than the proper 
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The work is not difficult and does 
deal of time, but 
frequently, regularly ind 
to be ke pt clean and the 

data 
bee n cathe red concerning how oiten janitors cle in 
toilet Harshfield found th 
nine school buildings the cleaning of 


care of toile ts, 


not require a great it must be 


pe rformed thoroughly 
if toilet rooms are school 
building kept free from odors. Some have 


rooms. it in twenty- 
toilet 
ranged from daily to once in two months. In 
thirteen buildings they were cleaned daily. 
Garber found that in 503, or 51 per cent of 987 


cities reporting, toilet rooms were cleaned daily. 


rooms 


In 268, or 27 per cent, they were cleaned weekly. 
The range was from daily to irly. It is sur- 
prising that in eight citi toilet rooms were 
cleaned only once a year, ind in eight others 
but from two to six times a year. Toilet rooms 
cannot possibly be kept clean with such infre- 
quent attention. One wonders how it is possible 


to hold school in buildings where rooms 
are cleaned but 


f w Tl 
In twenty-eight schools visited by C. E 


once or a 
Reeves, 
the cleaning of floors of toilet rooms ranged from 
day to weekly, the 
The same ranges and 

found in an analysis of thirty-nine sets of rules 
and regulations of boards of education. In twenty- 
six other stated that toilet 
should be cleaned “as often as 
directed.” Such 

There is no why definite 

stating how often toilet rooms should be cleaned 


four times a median practice 


being daily. medians were 


rules it was 


rooms 
necessary” or “as 


requirements mean very little. 


specincations 


reason 


cannot be stated, as well as for other cl ining 
work. 

Toilet rooms located on first and basement 
floors should, because of then greatel LIS¢ be 
cleaned several times a day Children rush to 
toilets after each recess period ind in the orn- 
ings and at noon just before the beginning of 
school sessions. Under some onditions cleaning 


the toilet rooms should be performed after 
of the se pe riods. 

The required frequency of cleaning will depend, 
of course, somewhat upon the size of toilet rooms, 
the number and children 


iges ol using then the 


amount of ventilation secured either by special 
ventilating svstems or by windows, and_ the 
amount of sunlight entering toilet rooms. Daily 


cleaning should be the minimum standard, with 
more frequent cleaning where conditions make it 
desirable. Data indicate that daily cleaning is 
practiced in approximately 50 per cent of school 


buildings. 
Where daily cleaning is practiced, 
be more thorough cleaning weekly) 


should be 


there should 
If floors are 


mopped daily they bbed weekly 


Sweeping is of little value in cleaning toilet 
rooms. It will not clean them nor dispose of 
germs. It is necessary to sweep only when so 


much dirt has been carried into toilet rooms that 
they til they have 


mopped ul i been 
swept. 


cannot be 


Lavatories should be cleaned dail 
Woodwork, 


three 


ind murrors 
and 


times a year, 


should be washed weekly walls, 
ceilings will need cleaning 


and the partitions may need cleaning at 
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monthly. Marks should be removed as soon as 
discovered. Chains, handles, and doorknobs 
should be cleaned and disinfected weekly. Jan- 
itors should give attention to the ventilation of 
toilet rooms after each entrance of pupils unless 
a fan is kept in operation throughout the day. 

The flow of water into toilet bowls and urinals 
and from faucets should receive daily attention 
and all drains should be inspected dail¥. Drains 
that are out of order should be mended as soon 
as discovered. Toilet paper, towels, and liquid 
soap should be supplied wherever needed. 

The Need for a Woman Assistant 

If toilet rooms are to be cleaned daily during 
school hours, it will be necessary that one or more 
women assistants be employed on the janitorial 
force. Women assistants are needed 
supervise girls’ toilet rooms during recess periods. 
If there are no women assistants, the cleaning of 
girls’ toilet rooms must be left until after school 
hours. This is not satisfactory, because the need 
for cleaning occurs during the day and because 
the janitors do not have sufficient time for the 
work after school when every minute should be 
given to the cleaning of classrooms. Superficial 
cleaning of both toilet rooms and classrooms will 
toilet rooms are left for cleaning after 


also to 


result if 
school. 


Agents Used for Cle aning Toilet Rooms 


Unlike the cleaning of wood floors and furni- 
ture, where very weak solutions of cleansers must 
be used, most of the cleaning of toilet rooms 
should be done with very strong solutions. 

Floors—tToilet-room floors should always be of 
impervious materials, such as tile or hardened 
and painted cement. For cleaning such floors a 
strong solution of Gold Dust, Dutch Cleanser, 
Babbitt’s, Bon Ami, or similar cleanser should be 
Oxalic acid may be used without detri- 
ment. Very hot water should be used in making 
cleaning solutions, and a little ammonia and a 
good disinfectant, as nearly odorless as possible, 
should be added. 

Porcelain —As a rule, the same kind of cleanser 
should be used for cleaning toilet bowls, urinals, 
sinks, and lavatories as is used for cleaning toilet- 
room floors. Some good cleansing powder and 
disinfectant in hot water should be used. It 
should be strong, but not as strong as for clean- 
ing floors, because porcelain may be injured by 
very strong solutions. If oxalic acid is used, it 
should be used in limited amounts. 

Drain Pipes—Prepared drain-pipe cleaners may 
be purchased for the removal of materials that 
A little of the cleaner is poured 
drain and left for a time to dissolve 
such as grease, soap, rags, paper, 
Water is then run through the 


used. 


may clog them. 
into the 
organic matter, 
and the 


like. 
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clogged pipe and the material is washed away 
The cleaners should be of such a nature that 
they will not injure the metal or porcelain with 
which they come in contact. 

Walls, Ceilings and Woodwork—Clear water or 
water with a very weak solution of soap chips 
should be used for cleaning wails, ceilings, and 
woodwork in toilet Strong 
cleansers will injure the paint on walls and the 
finish of woodwork just as in the case of cleaning 
such surfaces in classrooms. 

Disinfectants—In nearly all toilet-room clean- 
ing, disinfectants should be used.  Disinfecting 
toilet rooms is not an extra job. The disinfectant 
is merely added to the cleansing solution that is 
Carboliec acid, some form of chlorine, am- 


rooms. solutions of 


used. 
monia, lysol, formaldehyde, or bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) is often added to thi 
solution. 

A disinfectant should be odorless, or nearly so 
Some of the disinfectants mentioned above have 
odors that will penetrate the building. One good 
disinfectant is prepared chlorine tablets which 
ean be dissolved in cleaning solutions. Other dis- 
infectants that are not objectionable for their 
odors, if used in moderation, are ammonia and 
earbolie acid. 

A good disinfectant is a germicide. Disinfect- 
ants which are spread over floors, such as chlorid 
of lime, are of very little benefit, because they 
do not come in contact with all portions of th 
surfaces. They give off disagreeable fumes that 
penetrate the whole building. To be effective, 
disinfectants must be used in liquid form, applied 
in the cleaning water, in order that all parts may 
be treated. 

Deodorizers are of no value whatever, for they 


merely cover up one bad odor with another 
equally bad. Their use makes it difficult to de- 
tect the real condition of toilet rooms. The 


odors from such deodorants are very penetrating 
and make the atmosphere of the entire building 
unpleasant. A deodorant merely neutralizes an 
odor; a disinfectant destroys 
Reeves reports seeing in a display of dis- 
infectants a cube enclosed in a metal box, to be 
hung on the wall of a toilet room. He 
“This cube had a very pungent odor but the box 
was labeled ‘disinfectant.’ A disinfectant en- 
closed in a box where it cannot come in contact 
with germs, is, of course, nothing but 
and its only purpose is to make it impossible to 
detect the real condition of the room in which 
it hangs.” 

Machines for the dispensing of sanitary nap- 
kins and receptacles for their disposal should be 
placed in all toilet rooms used by junior and 
senior high school girls. When the seventh and 
eighth grades are housed in elementary schools 
the foregoing provision should be made in toilets 
used by the girls of these grades. 


germs 


offensive 


C. E. 


SAaVS 


a deodorant 





Western Reserve 
University 's 
Comprehensive 
Service Building 


By A. C. ROBINSON, III 


GARFIELD, STANLEY-BrowNn, Harris 
& Rospinson, ARCHITECTS, 
CLEVELAND 


HE Service Building of Western Reserve Uni- 

versity in Cleveland, Ohio, was built to house 
the general maintenance and supply departments 
of the University, as well a 
laundry serving the four University hospitals and 
the University itself. To combine all these 
activities in one building and yet keep each de- 
partment and its employees separate constituted 
a considerable problem. The laundry, because of 
the volume of its work, required two whole floors. 
The ceiling heights had to be greater for the 
laundry than for the other floors because of the 
amount of space required for ventilation ducts 
and gutters under the washers. The carpenter 
shop required greater ceiling height than the 
storerooms and had to have special provisions for 
woodworking machinery. The stores had to be 
accessible to the publie, and the receiving and 
shipping rooms were part of this department. 


as to accommodate 


of 


The Laundry 


The final solution was to put the laundry on 
fourth and fifth. A sep- 


} 
é 


the two top floors, the 
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loading platform was provided on the first 
as well as elevators serving the top floors 

Incoming laundry is routed to the fifth 
floor, where the washing and heavy ironing are 
done. From there it sent by chute or by 
another small elevator to the fourth floor, where 
the processes of hand ironing, sorting and ship- 
ping are carried on. 

Sterilizers for hospital laundry are near the re- 
ceiving room of the laundry. The washers are 
located so that they are served by an overhead 
rail, and damp work is finally carried to a sorting 
table. On this floor the heavy mangles, tumblers 
and blanket drier are also located. On the floor 
below is a large ironing room, a separate room for 
nurses’ laundry and sorting, and linen and sewing 
rooms. Here also are the women’s locker room 
and the offices of the head of the laundry. Fin- 
ished laundry is shipped by the second elevator 
to the loading platform. This arrangement of 
the laundry and its location on the top floors 
have provided it with excellent light and venti- 
lation. The floors cement and the walls have 
a salt-glazed tile wainscot. 


arate 
floor, 
only. 


is 


are 
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THE IRONING ROOM 


Shops and Stores 


The third floor is occupied by 
the carpenter and paint shops. 
The woodworking machinery is 
here, as are the offices for the 
head of the maintenance and con- 
struction department of the Uni- 
versity. The floor is served by a 
stairway of its own and a large 
freight elevator which also serves 
the first two floors. 

The University stores and sup- 
ply departments operate on the 
first and second floors. Ample 
space is provided for receiving and 
goods to the various 
University. A 
general 


shipping 
parts of the 
arate entrance for the 
public admits those who come for 
smaller supplies. A large vault 
for special supplies is located on 
the first floor, and the University 
second. 


sep- 


print shop is 
on the 


Storage Space 


In the basement is the garage for all University 
A curved ramp leads from 


owe j “1A 


trucks and machines. 
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it to the street level. Necessarn 
storerooms for oil and parts 
provided in connection with 
garage. 


Also provided ire L Pl 


shop and heavy storages} 
both of which have loading 
forms in the garage, which is o1 
a lower level. At one end of the 
basement are the headquarters for 
the janitor service for the Uni 
sity. There are locker rooms 
both men and women and toilet 
for each. The head of the dk | 
ment has his office here, and ther 


is a storage room for suppli 


The department also has a se 

arate outside entrance. 
Communication to the vario 

departments has been worked ou 


} 


so that there is no conflict in the 





THE LAUNDRY 


building. The 


as far as possible, have 


operation of the employees of 
each department, 
their own. The 
Two elevators serve the laundry only 


ot iir- 


ways of same is true of th 


elevators. 
serves the stores and 


while the freight elevator 


supplies and the shops. 














Western Reserve’s Comprehensive Storage Building 


br ick 


with the 


The exterior of the building is of buff 


trimmed 
other University 


with lime stone, to conform 
buildings nearby. The 
iceable. 


v a factory type. The 


the interior is extremely 
The building is necessari 
laundry 

woodworking machinery in the carpenter shop 
called for heavy f 


and sery 


weight of the iachines as well as the 


construction. The frame is of 


reinforced concrete throughout, with a tin-pan 
floor system. The finished cement floors are 
monolithic. Factory type steel sash were used 
throughout The ventilating machinery is located 


in a pe nthouse on the rool 
Western Reserve 


maintenance and supply de p 


having th 


build- 


that 
irtment in one 


has found 


finish of 


12] 


Uni- 

economical i well is efhicient 
The Service Building is a modern 
and workable plant. 


ing instead of scattered throughout the 
versity, 1S an 


arrangement. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


Clocks and Signal Systems—Internat Time Re ling 
Co, 
Doors, Hollow 


Metal—Dahlstrom Metallic Door ( 


Drinking Fountains—The Halsey W I r Co, 
Exterior Stonework—lIndiana Limestone ( 

Fire Alarms—Holtzer-Cabot Elect Co. 

Fire Protection Equipment—W. D. Alle Mfg. ¢ 
Flush Valves—Sloan Valve (¢ 


Insulatior Celotex Ce 

Interior Telephone Equipment—Western Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Laundry Equipment American Laund Machinery ( 
Lighting Globes—Holophane Co., I 


Lockers—Lyon Metal Products (¢ 
Partitions, Shower and Toilet Tl Sanymetal Products C<« 
Toilet and Plumbing Fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. C: 


Wrought Iron Piping—A. M. 





EDITION OF 1931-1932 
Modernizing the School Plant of an Old City 


By George Dravton S r, Director. Division 
of Field Studie I titute of Educational Re 
Teacher ( ere Columbia Univers ty 


Planning a University from the Operating Point 


of View 
B Jame M White Supervising Architect and 
Superintendent of B ss Operatior U1 


Estimating School Equipment 
Station Method 
By R. T. Guyer, Pr 


Sel Musk n, Micl 


Costs—A Pupil- 


il, Central Junior H 


Reducing Electricity Costs for Public Schools 
H H Linn, \ tar 


t Superintendent ir 


Charge of Busine kegon Publie Schools, 
Muskege Mich 
EDITION OF 1930-1931 
A State Program of Rehabilitation of Teachers 
Colleges 
By R. E. Tidwell, State Superintendent of Edu 


cation of Alabama 1927-29 
Organization and Equipment for Upkeep of Build 
ings and Grounds of a University Campus 
By I \W Truett: Maintenance Inspector 
Building ind Ground 


Department Univer 


MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 


These subjects have been covered in previous editions of The American School and University, 
copies of which are still available, by the following articles: 


School Painting Practice in 174 Cities 


Fundamentals of Insurance for School Properties 
By John J. Thomas President, The Lloyd 
Thomas Co., Appraisal Engineer 


EDITION OF 1929-1930 


Modernization of Old School Buildings 
By George F. Womrath \ tant Su 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Business 
Affairs, Minneapolis, Min: 
Problems of Planning Additions to Schoolhouses 
By \ Ww Merrill Assistant Superintende: 
Des Moines Publie Schools 
Modern Trends in Schoolhouse Painting and Dec 
oration 
By G. B. Heckel, Secretar American P 
and Varnish Manufacturers Association, Ir 
Functions and Methods of a University Purchas 
ing Department 
Frank Manager of Purchas 
Cornell University 


By George S 


Self-Insurance for Public School Buildings 
By Harvey A , . 


of Schools, 


Smith, forme Superintendent 


Millville, N. J 




















J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. COMPANY 


Draper and Van Buren Streets 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 437 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Products 

Cleaning Brushes and Cleaning Chemicals— 
Floor Brushes, Dusters, Scrubs, Toilet Brushes, 
Cleansers, Deodorants, Disinfectants, Floor Fin- 
ishes, Polishes, and Toilet Soaps. 

The J. I. Holcomb Manufacturing Company is 
the largest manufacturer and distributor of clean- 
ing brushes and cleaning chemicals. For thirty- 
six years thousands of customers have been com- 
ing to “Cleaning Headquarters” with both their 
usual and unusual cleaning problems. 

Almost 70 per cent of the schools of the coun- 
try are using Holcomb Cleaning Tools. 
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Your Cleaning Costs 

“Speeding-up-the-job” is the first thing built 
into the Holcomb line. 

As the labor cost is approximately twenty times 
the material cost, a 10% saving on the labor 
makes a profit equal to twice the cost of the 
material. 


Holcomb Floor Brushes 

During four to five months of winter, sweeping 
time, after the classrooms are vacated, is limited 
Holcomb Floor Brushes do the maximum sweep 
ing per stroke with the minimum of labor.” “Cor 
rect construction cuts cleaning costs”—by speed 
ing up the job. 
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The Care and Maintenance of Floors 


By R. A. HOLCOMB, Treasurer of the 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Indianapolis and New York 


The development of competitive floor surfaces 
during the last decade has made the building 
manager and maintenance engineer floor 
scious. Wood floors predominate today, but the 
deforestation of America has helped materially 
to bring forward eight other major types of en- 
during floor surfaces—both practical in use and 


con- 


artistic in appearance. 


These nine major types of floor have been 


Today finds millions of 


American dollars invested in them. 


approved and accepted. 


Thousands of acres of these floors are damaged 
each year through improper treatment. There- 
fore, we are here giving you our findings from 
the exhaustive research on the proper condition- 
ing, treating and maintenance of these nine major 


floor surfaces. 


WOOD SURFACE 


New and Untreated—Hardwood floors such as 
maple and hard pine are sometimes maintained 
by daily sweeping and occasional wet scrubbing 
or mopping. Such treatment is a step toward 
correct sanitary floor maintenance. Even though 
proper materials are used, the greatest disadvan- 
tage of this treatment is that wet maintenance 
tends to raise the grain of the wood, causing it 
to splinter, crack and warp, which induces dry 
rot, thereby causing rapid deterioration of the 
surface. 

In wet scrubbing or mopping, we suggest the 
use of a soluble cleanser.” The 
abrasive cleaner is hard to remove from the sur- 
face and speeds up the deterioration of the floor. 


non-abrasive 


Soap powders often leave resinous or fatty sub- 
stances on and in the surface which discolor it. 

Where utility of the floor is most important, 
and the beauty incidental, 
dry scrubbing with a scrubber with handle and a 
minimum of wet scrubbing gives long life to the 
floor surface. 

Untreated hardwood floors may be filled and 
wax maintained when laid (or long after they are 
laid). If the flooring is quite porous, such as oak 
and beech, we recommend the use of a paste wood 
filler before the wax’ is applied—paste filler not 
needed on hard maple and pine. 
the filler or wax the floor should be thoroughly 
Some prefer sand- 


in maintenance only 


Before applying 


cleaned with a liquid cleaner 
ing for maple floors, but there isn’t enough im- 


provement in the appearance of the floor over the 
liquid cleaner method to warrant the extra ex- 
pense involved. 

The ideal treatment is the use of a product 
which is a sealer and conditioner combined.’ It 
film on the surface retards the 
wear of the floor itself. (Apply a wood 
filler first, if floor is porous.) The surface can 
be maintained indefinitely with the 
can be wax maintained—this maintenance must 
be regular as room has its traffic lane 
where the wear is heavy. 

Previously Treated—In reconditioning treated 
floors it is necessary to have it uniform in ap- 
this calls for the removal of the 


forms a which 


paste 
sealer or it 


every 


pearance and 
oxidized (darkened) surface. 

The floor should be thoroughly cleaned through 
the use of a liquid cleaner * or a soluble powder 
cleaner *—exceptional cases require sanding. Sur- 
face should be treated with a sealer and condi- 
tioner * combined and wax or sealer maintained. 

Oil Treating, Either Untreated or Treated 
Floors—Oil treating costs less per square foot 
than the hard surfacing method through the use 
of a sealer and finisher combined, but the main- 
tenance more taking a 
greater time for the daily clean-up (sweeping). 
If oil treating method desired be sure to use a 
floor dressing,’ which has had most of the oxidiz- 
able oils removed from it—it is slow in oxidizing 


cost is because of it 


(becoming darker). 


TILE SURFACE 


Tile is used not only from a utility standpoint, 
but through it the highest decorative needs have 
also been met. 

In tile maintenance the greatest care is called 
Abra- 
sive cleaners should never be used in daily main- 
non-abrasive liquid,’ soluble so- 


for—the surface sheen must be maintained. 


tenance—only 
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dium’ or carbonate cleaners.° A mop rinse that 
leaves a film to protect the sheen of the tile itself 
is preferred by many.’ 

If surface has become stained o1 
tile reconditioner* can be used 
directions as to application are fol 


discolored, a 
with safety—if 
specific 
lowed. 
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TERRAZZO SURFACE 


Terrazzo is the Italian name for an aggregate 
of crushed marble chips and Portland cement, 
which, when hardened, is more durable than mar- 
ble alone, for the cement petrifies the marble 
grains and makes an excellent floor pavement, or 


wall covering. 


Maintenance for terrazzo is similar t 


given above for tile except that it does not 


Many build 


1) ; 
V ¢ 


a high sheen to be maintained 


managers wax” maintain terrazzo to 


sheen—the wax being applied s-p-a-r-i-n-g-l 


MARBLE SURFACE 


Marble is crystalline limestone of various col- 
ors which will take a high polish—it has been 
used for centuries as memorials and in exterior 
work. An American built a 
which enabled the cutting of marble so it could 
for floor and wall 


inventor machine 


be economically used sur- 
facing 
marble surface is quite 


(Sodium 


maintenance of 
Salt 


Cleaners) 


The 


important. solutions and Carbo- 


nate penetrate the porous floor and 


then expand, exerting great pressure within the 
Tand10 


marble. Neutral light bodied soaps are rec- 


ommended for marble maintenance. 


A limited amount of research on treatment 


of exterior marble where, after a period of exp 
sure the polish is marred, stained or dulled 
been given with a poultice made by adding ab 
a double volume of water to a paste polish.” 


poultice should be patted on the space involved 


and be allowed to stand overnight, then removed 
and surface polished down. This overnight p 
tice often eliminates ink, grease and urinal sta 
Oil and grease stains should be immediately r« 
moved by a gasoline saturated blotting paper 
allowed to “set.” (Do 


fore the stains are 


delay until tomorrow—do it “today.”) 


CEMENT (CONCRETE) FLOORS 


Cement surfaces in bottling or canning plants 
that may be subjected to spilled milk, syrups, fats 
and oils, and other industrial products, should be 
thoroughly scrubbed at least once a day. Use solu- 
ble cleanser * in mopping water with a stiff scrub 
brush, after which the floor should be mopped dry. 

Garage and power house floors frequently be- 
come soiled with mineral and lubricating oils 
Often these oils do not have a detrimental effect 
on the concrete floor, but sometimes they act as 
a solvent causing the surface to slowly crumble 
away. The presence of oil always affects the gen- 
eral appearance of the floor, and makes the sur- 
face slippery and dangerous. Such floors may be 
cleaned by first scraping off all thickened oil 
crusts, and then mopping the floor with a solvent 
cleaner ” in kerosene or a grease solvent soluble 
. After as much of the 


powder cleaner * in water. 


oil and grease as possible is removed, the floor 


should be thoroughly scrubbed with a liquid 


cleaner” and mopped dry. 


A liquid hardener * should be applied on dust 


dry cement floors—this “dusty” condition is ofter 
| 


due to too rapid drying when the floor was 


To recondition painted cement floors that chip 
or scale all the paint remaining should first bi 
removed with wire scrapers or wire scrubbers 


A sealer * 
smooth 


can then be applied if the cement sur 


face is (not wavy). However, if afte: 
removing the paint, the cement has deteriorated 
and is “dusty” (has loose particles that can be 
swept away), it should be treated with a cement 
hardener, before the sealer is applied. 

If the surface is “wavy,” a contractor should 
put on a new cement topping, and then the sealer 
sealed cement floor can_ be 
wax” it will last 


the wax is applied sparingly but regularly. 


be applied. ...A 


maintained and indefinitel, 


COMPOSITION FLOORS 


The majority of composition floors are 50% 
to 100% either of 
the manufactured tile block type, or they are 
troweled onto the floor the same as cement. 


asphalt in content—they are 


The pigment (color) in the composition floor 
varies in its constancy and therefore the clean- 
ing problem is specific and not general in scope. 
Abrasive or caustic cleaners should never be used. 

A light bodied neutral soap **™’” is a standard- 
ized preservative agent, for nine out of ten com- 
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position floors if the water used as the carrying 
agent is not too alkaline or hard. A NEUTRAL 
SOAP WILL NOT INJURE A COMPOSITION 
FLOOR THAT THE WATER USED AS THE 
CARRYING AGENT WILL NOT INJURE. 
Never use an oil solvent wax on compositio1 
floors—it will cause the colors to run or “bleed.” 
Use a wax without the hydro-carbon content 


where a high sheen is desired. 
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LINOLEUM 


Linoleum is a material manufactured from lin 
seed oil, ground cork and various gums, mixed 
and ground fine, then put on a burlap foundation 
through cylinders at high pressure under varying 
degrees of temperature—with color pigment im- 
pregnated, or on the surface only (printed lino- 
leums). 

The care of linoleum has_ been thoroughly 
studied by the manufacturers to discover the most 
efficient methods, and they all agree that caustic 
cleaners should never be used. They recommend 
neutral light bodied soap." 


A paste wax’ or a liquid wax without an oil 


content * is recommended for the periodical 


maintenance of linoleum floors. They give the 


surface a fine appearance, and they add to the 


SURFACE 


life of the floor, but they must be applied 
s-p-a-r-i-n-g-l-y. 

When a linoleum floor is waxed s-p-a-r- 
i-n-g-l-y cleaning becomes only a matter of using 
a floor brush daily to remove the dust—and the 


use of a damp (not wet) mop at infrequent in- 
tervals. 

When linoleum is manufactured, it is impreg- 
nated with wax to retard the surface from oxidiz- 
ing (becoming darker). It can be sealed,’ pro- 
vided all the wax is removed by two or three 
washings with a gasoline or turpentine saturated 


rag—but this is only recommended for the dark 
solid color floors. We suggest you apply on 


11 


small space only, to check if all the wax applied 
by the manufacturer has been removed—even 
though the floor has been down for years. 


CORK SURFACE 


Cork tiling is usually baked compressed cork 
curlings—the baking process causes the gum in 
the cork to liquefy cementing the whole. Cork 
carpet is made in strips and it is usually softer 


and more porous than Cork Tile. 


The maintenance of cork floors is similar to 
linoleum except that it is not practical to apply a 
sealer to this type of floor on account of its re 
siliency. Paste wax’ applied sparingly 3 or 4 


times a year is the preferred method 


RUBBER SURFACE 


Abrasive cleaners and oil solvent waxes should 
never be used on rubber floors—a soluble powder 
cleaner’ can be used in mopping with safety. 
Using % to teacup of ammonia to the bucket 
of mop water cleans and brightens rubber floors. 


Light bodied soaps**™*” can be used and many 


prefer this method. A protective sheen may be 
applied and maintained through the use of a paste 
wax, or a non-oil solvent liquid wax.“ A lesser 
sheen may be applied and maintained through 


1 
| 
i 


the use of a combined wax and light bodied soap 


liquid.’ 





HOLCOMB PRODUCTS 


1. Puritine 
9 Shineze Wax 
Iloleomb Jells 


4 Seal Coat 
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8. Tile and Terrazzo Conditioner 
9. Holeomb Waxes 

10. Veg Oil Soap 

11 Multi-Pol 

12. Solvit 

13. Cement Hardener 


14 Hy-Sheen 


Holcomb's Catalog No. 67 
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HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


108 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE HILD FLOOR MACHINE 

Several thousand Hild Electrically Op- 
erated Floor Machines are in use in schools 
all over the United States. Treating and 
polishing with the Hild Floor Machine is 
the modern, scientific method for maintain- 
ing linoleum, cork, tile, composition, wood, 
rubber and in some cases terrazzo floors. 
Maintenance costs are cut as much as fifty 
per cent by eliminating scrubbing. 

Hild-treated floors are easy to clean. 
Dust does not cling to them. Dirt cannot 
penetrate into the pores. A nightly dry 
mopping and a weekly polishing with the 
Hild does the job completely. 

Aside from its economy features, treat- 
ing and _ polishing 
with the Hild brings 
out the beauty in the 
floor and imparts a 
beautiful, rich lustre. 

And did you know 

that Hild-treated 

floors will last 
about five times 
























MODEL “C” 


1s” BRUSH as long as un- 
Our most ? 
*< x O Sf 
popular model. treated floors 


Practically 
noiseless. Eas- 
ily operated. 
Weight, with- 
out water tank, 
80 pounds. At- 
tachments__—ire- 
volve 175 r.p.m. 
Master electric 
motor. 





ATTACH- 
MENTS 


Scrub bing, 


Waxing and Pol- 

ishing Brushes, 20” 
Polishing Buffer, Steel 

Wire Brush, Sandpapering 
Dise, Grinding Disc, and Hori- 


zontal and Vertical Water Tanks. 
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MODEL “A”—13” BRUSH 

A light-weight, moderate-price, 
easily operated brush, for those 
who want a quiet-running brus| 
that can be easily carried up and 
down stairs. Weight 56 pounds 
Attachments revolve 175 
times per minute. %-hp. con 
tinuous duty Wagner 
tric motor. 











] . 
cmcc- 







FIVE FEATURES 
1. Ease of operation—no strength required 
2. Convenience—connect to any lamp socket or 
baseboard outlet 


3. Thorough work. In operation, the entire 


weight of the machine used rests upon 
the brush. 
4. Simplicity—nothing to get out of order; 


brushes easily changed 
5. Guaranteed for a year against defects 


NEW HILD SAFETY SWITCH 


Grip 
Rubber 









t This Rubber 
Rests on 
Handle is 
Remove or Att 
Brushes 


Right: 
EQUIPPED WITH WATER TANK 
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MODEL “D”—18” 
BRUSH 


A heavy-duty machine for 
large floor areas that will in- 
sure the work’s being done 
in the shortest possible time. 
Weight without water tank, 
120 pounds. Attachments re- 
volve 175 times per minute. 
Equipped with %-hp. con- 
tinuous duty G-E motor. 








HILD Guaranteed 


Floor Treatments 


Hild “No. 1 Special” Floor Treatment 
—varnish-wax treatment for wood, lino- 
leum, cork, concrete, tile, shellacked, 
varnished or stained floors, etc. 

Hild “No. 2 Special” Floor Treatment 
—varnish-wax treatment for rubber, as- 
phalt tile, terrazzo, and marble floors. 

Hild “No. 3 Special” Bright-Drying 
Floor Treatment—a special treatment 
for all types of floors that requires no 
buffing or polishing. 

Hild Prepared Wax—an extremely 
durable, high quality paste wax for all 
floors. Supplied in natural and in colors. 

Hild Floor Seal—for sealing porous 
floors. 

Hild “Shine-Brite”—a pure corn and 
cocoanut-oil base soap for all types of 
floors. 

Hild Crystals—a powerful floor 
cleaner. 

Hild Floor Cleaner and Bleach. 

Hild Varnish Remover. 
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7 SERVICES WITH 1 MACHINE 


(All attachments go right up to 
baseboard ) 

1. Bassine scrub brush 
—for scrubbing 
floors spotlessly 
clean. Will not 
splash or splatter a 
drop of water. 





2. Steel wire brush—for 
scrubbing cement and 
concrete floors. 


3. Palmetto waxing 
brush (not illus- 
trated). 





4, Felt polishing buf- 
fer—for repolish- 
ing treated floors. 





5. Polishing brush— 
for polishing wax 
to a hard, lustrous 
finish (illustrated 
below). 





—— 


6. Sandpapering disc— 
for wood or cork tile 
(see above). 


7. Grinding disc—for re- 
surfacing scratched or 
pitted marble and ter- 
razzo floors (right). 


FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 

Where it is impossible to make a personal 
demonstration, we shall be glad to forward 
a machine for a five-day trial on conditions 
to be furnished on written request. But, if 
possible, call in the Hild Floor Engineer. 
The correct cleaning and maintenance of 
floors today is a major problem in school 
building management. The Hild Floor En- 
gineer will be very happy to inspect your 
floors and advise as to the latest cleaning 
and maintenance methods best suited to 
your particular type of floor. 
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MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
Du bu ea 1 wd 





FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS 


During more than a quarter-cen- 
tury of manufacture, Midland has 
particular attention to 
Every step of efficient 


paid 
maintenance. 
labor upkeep has been studied and worked 
with the cleaning and preparation of old 
floors for new finishes—and the finishing 
of new floors has been given equally as 
much research. 
LOHSEAL 

Is a brilliant, hard, and lasting applica- 
tion which fills pores and cracks and puts 
floors in perfect condition for all finishes 


wax, varnish or stain. 


MIDLAND FLOOR MASTER 
SCRUBBING AND POLISHING 
MACHINE 
The Floor Master 

Floor-polishing Unit is a 











handy, practical and effi- 
cient machine of just the 
proper size for all general 
work, 
able in price, effi- 


It is reason- 


cient in its perform- 
ance, and very easy 


to handle. 





LET 
MIDLAND 
MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULT WITH 
YOU ...NO OBLI- 
GATION ... OUR 
EXPERIENCE IS 
AT YOUR SERV- 
ICE ...USE IT... 





LOOK FOR 
floor THE 
TRADE-MARK 


GYMLOH 

The perfect finish for gym floors. 
Gymloh not only acts as a seal for 
your gym floors but also has a main 
tenance finish and does not need any 
other application. Gymloh is not 
slippery but is perfectly safe when 
basketball or other games are played. 


SUN-GLOH 
THE WAX THAT DRIES WITH A GLOSS 
Is the latest achievement of Midland 


chemists. This wax is a revelation of ease 
of application and brilliance of finish with 
out any of the labor and expense of polish 
ing or buffing. Simply apply Sun-Gloh 
and let it dry. 


MID-WAX 

Is the finest combination of waxes, com- 
bined for their several qualities of durabil 
ity and bril- 
liance. Mid- | 
Wax re- 
quires the 
usual buf- 
fing after 
application. 
A perma- 
nent wax 
finish. 





LIQUID SOAPS 
Midland Liquid Soaps are known wher 
ever this type of soap is in use. Long ago 
those who had to provide soaps for public 
or semi-public places learned to depend on 
Midland. Their quality and economy made 
them Standard wherever used. 


LOHADOR LIQUID SOAP 

This soap is of outstanding quality and 
is adaptable for use in schools, hospitals, 
and many other public places. It has an 
unusually high true soap content, and due 
to the high quality of the raw materials 
used in this soap it is an efficient cleanser 
of sterling quality which produces an abun 
dance of rich, creamy lather. 


EVERY MIDLAND MAINTAINED FLOOR IS A TESTIMONIAL OF WORTH 
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Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa 
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It thoroughly cleanses the skin 
and leaves it soft and pliable. All 
Midland Liquid Soaps are manu- 
factured under very strict chemical 
control, and are purified and aged 
to remove any impurities that may 
be found in the raw materials. These 
soaps are all aged a sufficient length 
them that soft, 


of time to give 


velvety feeling. 


SPECIALIZED SCHOOL PRODUCTS 








BLACKBOARD CLEANER 


One of the most trying problems of 
school maintenance is keeping blackboards 
in such a condition that the writing can be 
easily seen from any part of the school 
room without eye strain, and also prevent- 
ing the building up of a deposit of chalk on 
the surface of the boards which will result 
in a gray-colored board. 

Blackboards that are scrubbed regularly 
with Midland Blackboard Cleaner and then 
carefully rinsed with clear water always 
have a clean surface upon which writing is 
easily discernible and which is free from 
chalk dust. 


MIDLAND CORRIDOR MOP 


In school buildings there are to be found 
many large floor spaces which are taken up 
by corridors. The floors of these corridors 
present a problem to the custodian in clean- 
ing and sweeping. In order that this work 
can be efficiently and quickly done with the 
labor, we have de- 


minimum amount of 
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TRADE-MARK 


signed our Corridor Special Mop. 
This mop is intended for dry-mop 
sweeping, and is a very efficient 
tool for sweeping large areas of 
floor space. Once the ctistodian 


LOOK FOR has become familiar with our Cor- 
THE 


ridor Special Mop, he is sure to be 
a constant user of it. 


SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 

This exclusive Midland System for the 
care of modern schools is in use throughout 
the country. Illustrated lesson books, clear 
and easy to un- 
derstand, will be 
sent 0 @n7 
school executive 
free upon re- 
quest. In these 
booklets are the 
latest innova- 
tions of this im- 
portant school 
work, fully ex- 


plained. 
FLUSHOLEUM 


A product for the removal of discolora- 
tions, stains and deposits of scale from toi- 
let bowls and traps. Flusholeum will keep 
your traps free from chemical deposits 
which sometimes cause a great deal of in- 
convenience by clogging the traps. 

SHILOH PORCELAIN CLEANER 

This product can be used with safety for 
cleaning porcelain and vitreous enamel 
ware, such as sinks, lavoratories, bath tubs, 
enamel kitchen ware, stoves, refrigerators, 
etc., without the slightest danger of scratch- 
ing or injuring the vitreous enamel finish. 


PIPEOQLEUM 

For use in cleaning out clogged up traps 
and drain pipes in sinks, lavoratories and 
toilets. Pipeoleum will dissolve hair, grease, 
small pieces of wood, cloth and many other 
things with which pipes may become 
clogged. Pipeoleum may also be used for 
thawing frozen pipes. 

BONLOH 

A metal polish par excellence for brass, 
copper, silver or any stained or tarnished 
metal surface. An efficient metal cleaner 
and polish. 
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ALLAN J. 


COLEMAN 


Manufacturers of Sewer, Pipe, Closet and Drain Cleaning Tools 






208 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





COIL WIRE CLOSET CLEANER 


Instantly removes obstructions from 








water closets, drain pipes, etc. 
Grade A 
)-510-515. Flexible Coil made of a 









special prepared non-corrosive Swedish 
Spring Steel Music Wire, No. 12 gauge, 
\%” size, with removable corkscrew and 
cone wire. 

1-510 3-ft. Music 
Steel Wire Spring.. $5.50 

C 515 — 6-ft. Music 
Steel Wire Spring... 6.50 

Grade B 


Made of good oil-tempered 


steel, 12-gauge wire %-in. size. 
516—3-ft. coil, black 
FLEXIBLE CLOSET ‘enamele iS o- see eeee $4.00 
CLEANERS -517—6-ft. coil, black 
CI. ca cameees 5.00 


FLEXIBLE COIL WIRE SEWER AND 
PIPE AUGERS WITH AUTOMATIC GRIP 
HANDLE 





drain 


in vacuum, 
Made of the best oil-tempered spring 
enabling them to turn bends and 


For use in removing obstructions 
pipes or sewers. 
steel, and are flexible, 
go through traps. Made with cork-screw and handle 
complete, also furnished with automatic grip handle. 








Style , Leth.,/Lgth.,|Lgth.,| Lgth.,| Lgth., Leth., 
No. /* in. 6’ 9’ | 15’ 25’ 50’ | 100° 
C-520a ...| Me $1.50) . | $2.50 | $4.50 $8.00 
C-520b ...| % ‘ 1.75] ....]| 3.00] 5.00} 9.00 
C-520 | % ($2. 25 3.00 $5. 00! 7.50 /12.00 | 20.00 
C-525 -| % | 2.50} 3.25) 5. 50 | 8.00 |15.00 | 25.00 
C-528 | 5% |....]..-.1 6.501 9.00 |16.00|30.00 
DED kxccic % 10-ft. sec., hdl. and corkscrew . $5.50 
Extra 10-foot section ....... 5.00 

C-535 1 10-ft. sec., hdl. and corkscrew. 6.50 
Extra 10-foot section 6.00 





Made of a 
Equipped 


sewers or drains. 


For cleaning out straight 


special oil-tempered, flat spring, steel wire. 








with spear point, roller ball and grip handles, which 
increases efficiency. Use either end. 
~ Style Width Length, | | Length, Le ngth, Length, 
No and 5 Feet, | 5 50 Feet, 75 Feet, | 100 Feet, 
siti Thick. " Price _| Price Price | Price 
C-536... %xl4g| $1.85 | $3.50 $5.00 $7.00 
©-5637... %xYgi 2.40 | 4.50 6.00 8.00 
C-538... % xe 4.00 6.00 8.00 10.00 
C-539...| %x% 5.00 7.00 10.00 14.00 
C-539A 1 x% 6.00 8.50 | 11.50 15.75 
C-540 14%x& 6.00 9.00 12.00 16.00 
C-542 1%x% 7.00 10.00 15.00 20.00 


Most perefetly equipped rods made. 
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FLEXIBLE MUSIC SPRING 
WIRE SEWER AND PIPE 


AUGERS 
THE STRONGEST, MOST 
AND COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


PERFECT 
FLEX 











IBLE PIPE AND SEWER AUGERS ON 
THE MARKET 
Style /Size,) o0. wire |Leth.,|Leth.,| Lgth., | Leth 
No. In, | Size Wire 25’ | 50’ | 75 100’ 
C-450 .. % No. 14 gauge | $5.00 $9.00 $14.00 $18.00 
C-460 ..| % No. 11 gauge | 12.00 | 22.00) 30.00) 38.00 
C-470 .. | 146 | No. 10 gauge | 20.00 | 30.00! 40.00; 50.00 
Above prices include frame, handle and points. 


BRASS SUCTION AND FORCE PUMP 
Diameter of Cup: 5! 





2 in. x 22 in. 


Size of Pumps: 





Large reversible Rubber Cup. Fits any opening up 
to 5 inches. Wonderful article for opening sinks and 
drains, 

C-500—Pump with Cup. Weight, 6 lbs...Each $12.00 
C-505—Cup only. Weight, 1 Ib......... Each 1.50 
C-508—Graphite packing rings........ Per set 1.50 


SUCTION AND FORCE CUPS 


High grade 
rubber. All 
handles se- 
cured to Cup 
by threads and 
sockets. 





18-inch Hollow Steel Handle Cup 







No better cups on the market 





g; | Wood Price 
Style N “1ze, | Color | Handles, Per 
| In In Doz 
| 4 
err | 5% Red Steel 18 | $24.00 
DP: 26i¢26ee20a0 5% Red | Cup Only 18.00 
Pe deateew vane 5% Red | Wood 30 15.00 
SE 66. 60:00 seeden 5% Black | Wood 30 12.00 
I ee es oi 4% Red Wood 30 9 00 
EN , & id wach ee Be | 4% | Black! Wood 30 | 7.80 
HYDRAULIC FLUSHER 
House Faucet Connection. 


Standard Size of Flusher for 
House Plumbing That Gives 
Results 

This Sewer Flusher is 
made of several plies of wa 


4] ter-tight heavy rubberized 
= - ; 

— fabric which makes it 
5 Strong, Durable and Flex 
Ss ibl , - 

= ble, easy to insert into 
= traps, vents, curved sewer 
= drains or pipes. A very ef 
= ficient article when it is nee 
yi essary to wash out pipes or 
ne? sewers. When connected 


with strong water pressure, 
to size of drain, thereby giving a 
close to stoppage. Sizes to fit all 


flusher is expanded 
direct water pressure 
pips. 


Size of Pipe | Standard | 








Sewer and Flushe Price 
Sewer anc usher Coupling 
No. 1—1%” Sink Flusher .... %” ~ ) 
No. 2—Sink, 2” Catch Basin.. — 
No. 3—3” Pip> Flusher ...... %” 
No. 4—Pipe, 4” or Toilet .... | %” | 
No. 5—Heavy, 4” Sewer ..... | %” 
No. 6—Pipe, 6” ............ } %” 
No. 7—Sewer, 6” Extra Heavy | 
OT eee %” 8.00 


LARGE HEAVY FLUSHERS FOR CITY 
WATER PRESSURE 
Catalogues Sent on Request 
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THE KENT COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


KENT 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINES 


and 


COMMERCIAL VACUUM CLEANERS 
Main Office and Factory: 110 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





KENT Electric Floor Machines have 
been serving hundreds of schools and col- 
leges thruout the country for the past 
twenty years, doing the daily scrubbing, 
waxing, polishing, floor refinishing and 
cleaning — lowering costs —saving time, 
making floor care EASY and PLEASANT 
—doing the work SPEEDILY and with 
ABSOLUTE THOROUGHNESS, at but 
a fraction of the expense entailed by man- 
ual methods. 

You simply guide the machine—the mo- 
tor-driven revolving brush, pad or disc does 


the work. Connect the machine to any 
electric light or power socket. Scrubs 
SPOTLESSLY clean, waxes THOR- 


OUGHLY and polishes to a MIRROR- 
LIKE finish, or 
equipped with a steel 
wire brush and sand- 
paper disc, it removes 
old paint and varnish 
and RENEWS old 


floors. 











Made in vari- 
ous sizes to suit 
all requirements. 





A trial will convince you. 
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Model “A” for use on small floor areas,— 
brushes 11-inch diameter, weight of ma- 
chine on brush 35 lbs. Model “B” for use 
on medium floor areas,—brushes 11-inch 
diameter, weight of machine on brush 65 
lbs. Model “C,” a heavier machine, es- 
pecially adapted for large floor areas,— 
brushes 13- or 15-inch diameter, weight of 
machine on brush 85 lbs. 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES NOW 
USING THE KENT METHOD 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Academy Sacred Heart, San Juan, Porto Rico 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baylor University, Dallas, Tex. 

Notre Dame Academy, Chicago, Ill. 

Sacred Heart School, Springfield, Mass. 

Central College, Pella, lowa 

Castle Heights College, Lebanon, Tenn 

Okmulgee High School, Okmulgee, Okla 

Independent School Dist., Watertown, 8S. D. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Janesville Vocational School, Janesville, Wis. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

St. Mary’s College, Brockville, Que., Canada 

Board of Education, Clarksdale, Ariz. 

Eureka High School, Eureka, Calif. 

Loyola College, Montreal, Que., Canada 

Michigan State College, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Cornell University Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Aurora, Il. 

Board of Education, Pella, Iowa 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Associated Students University of Calif., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

soard of Education, Shelby, N. C. 

Chilocco Indian School, Chilocco, Okla. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

University of Montana, Bozeman, Montana 

State University, Norman, Okla. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Further details may be obtained by writing for 
our illustrated folder. 
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THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL COMPANY 


General 


Offices 


and Factories 


1208-1250 West 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





LOOP 








Special Paints for Schools 

For years we have specialized in the 
manufacture of Paints, Enamels, Varnishes 
and Roof Coatings for the protection of 
large buildings. During this time we have 
developed many coatings for educational 
institutions. 

Our whole energy is bent toward the im- 
provement and development of our main- 
tenance products. It pays to buy from spe- 
cialists like ourselves, because you are sure 
of getting the most suitable coating for 
every surface and one which will give long 
wear and satisfaction. 

The Tropical Surface Saver 

We maintain a staff of 
men covering the whole 
country, who are known 
as “Tropical Surface Sav- 
ers.” They have 
trained in paints and 
painting problems and 
know how _ to analyze 
painting conditions. 

The “Tropical Surface 
Saver” in your locality 
will be glad to apply his 
knowledge to your prob- 
lems. This is a service 
advertise- Of which you can avail 


Satur- 
Post, yourself free of charge. 


been 





From an 
ment in The 
day Evening 


Book Sent Free to School Officials 
The book pictured here is given free to 
school officials. It was designed especially 
to help those who are responsible for the 
maintenance and upkeep of school buildings. 
In its pages you will find information 
about protecting and decorating difficult 
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Th 
€ Tropical Paint & Oil ¢ 


Cc leveland, Ohio 


surfaces like swimming pools, shower 
rooms, laboratories and _ toilet 
also contains pictures of many educational 
institutions where Tropical Protective 
Coatings are now in use, and descriptions 
of those products, which are designed for 


rooms. It 


school buildings. 

Another useful feature of this book is an 
alphabetical index of all surfaces that need 
protection around educational institutions, 
and opposite each is the name of the Tropi- 
cal Product that is designed to decorate 
and protect that particular surface. 

This book will make a valuable addition 
to your information file. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 
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PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office 
228 West 19th Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Ponsell 


FLOOR MACHINES 





PONSELL floor machines have been manufac 
tured by us uninterruptedly since the year 191] 
21 years ago. When you buy a PONSELL, you 
buy a machine which has stood the test of 21 
years and is today in use in thousands upon thou- 
sands of buildings and schools. This record we 
point to with pride, and it is the safeguard of 
prospective purchasers—your investment in a 
PONSELL is safe—it is a time-seasoned product 
manufactured by a time-seasoned firm. 





Models E and G embody 8 new features which 
are of decided importance from the practical 
standpoint of operation in school buildings: 

1. PERFECT BALANCE—Center of gravity of machine 
directly over center of brush, eliminating all strain 
on arms of operator. 

2. UNIT TRANSMISSION—Complete transmission con- 
tained in a unit rigidly bolted to the motor itself. 
Perfect meshing of gears insures absolutely quiet 
operation. 

3. BUILT IN MOTOR CONNECTIONS—No exposed 
wiring between motor and handle—All connections 
built right into frame of machine. Eliminates any 
possibility of damage to wiring. 

4, SELECTIVE SWITCH—Can be set at will so that it 
shuts itself off the moment operator releases the 
handle bar trigger, or set so that current remains 
on until switch is turned off by operator. 

5. SAFETY HANDLE—All portions of handle with 
which hands of operator come in contact made of 
insulating materials. Does away with any possible 
danger of electric shock. 

6. GREASE-TIGHT DESIGN — Absolutely eliminates 
any possibility of leakage of grease from transmis- 
sion. No danger of grease spots on floors. No dan- 
ger of transmission’s running dry. Machine operates 
1000 hours on one lubrication. 

7. INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BUMPER—Made of solid 
white molded rubber, 
covering entire face of 
brush apron and keyed 
to the apron—absolutely 
indestructible. Positive 
protection of baseboard 
and furniture. 

8. NON-WARP BRUSH 
BACKS— Made of a 
composition not affected 
by water or humidity. 
Will not warp. Far su- 
perior to ply - wood. 
Periphery of brush in 
line with outside of 
bumper, permitting treat- 
ing floors right up to the 
baseboard. 


The New models described on this page, intro- 
duced in the latter part of 1931, are the culmina- 
tion of 21 years of experience coupled with the 
ingenuity of our engineers always striving to 
produce the very best in high quality floor 
machines. 


3 SIZES 

G-18 (new model) 
¥%4-hp. motor, 18-inch 
diameter brushes. 
Weight—125 lbs. 





E-15 (new model) 
¥4-hp. motor, 15- 
inch diameter 
brushes. 
Weight—105 Ibs. 


B-11—%-hp. 
11-inch diam- 
eter brushes. 
Weight 45 
lbs. 









3 YP 


You can see the PONSELL 
at work on your own floors 
before you buy it—Write for 
full information and prices 


SCRUBBING—W AXING—POLISHING— SANDPAPERING—REFINISHING 
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SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
TISSUE TOWELS AND TOILET TISSUES 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





Thirsty Fibre Towels 

Scott Thirsty Fibre Towel service pro- 
vides you a constant supply of fresh, 
clean, individual towels. 

It saves you money, too. Waldorf 
Towels cost only $1.75 per person per 


year. ScotTissue Towels cost very little 




















more. 
- Either is more economical than ade- 
quate cloth towel service. 

| More economical than ordinary paper 

| ij rn ’ . 
towels, too. They're actually 10 times 
i |} more absorbent—because of the “thirsty 
|| Thirsty Fibre Towels , ” , ee 
J ’ | packed 150 to the fibres” and the special double fold. 

x | carton, 25 cartons to ap eae ee ; aes 
. nn, eee lhey’re softer, too, and strong even when 
| wet. Send for a free sample carton of Scot 

Attractive towel cabi- on . — . . 
‘ F ‘net at left—white or lissue or Waldorf Towels. No obliga- 

eae uemnanenad olive green — holds . 
250 towels fon. 
> 
\ iy 
A A 
ScotTissue Service Roll oft as old Linen 


Specially packed for large consumers, 





ScotTissue actually costs less than so-called 







soll 


} White Toilet po?” 
Paper Company 


Chester, Bu. U.S.A 


Po As mm ee er or 


“cheap” toilet tissues. 
It’s scientifically processed to satisfy 


strictest medical requirements. 


Each roll of Scot 
Tissue contains 1000 
sheets with clean 
cut perforations 
which tear easily 
and evenly. One 
hundred rolls are 
packed per case 


Many institutions in all parts of the 


United States are installing it because they 








find it both safer and more economical than 





coarse, inferior tissues. 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


INC. 


. T r 4 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





LAPIDOLITH 
Chemical Concrete Floor Hardener 


This is a liquid material which acts chemically on the 

concrete and produces a flint-like surface. Lapidolith 
has been used for over 29 years in thousands of schools 
as the most economical and permanent protection 
against the breaking up of concrete floors and the con- 
sequent annoying dusting problem. Lapidolith is flushed 
on like water; the cost is negligible; it is equally efh- 
cient for new and old floors. 
COVERING CAPACITY : For the treatment of every 100 sq. ft. 
of concrete floor space, from 14 gallons to 1Y2 gallons of 
Lapidolith will be required for the three coat application recom- 
mended. 


LIGNOPHOL 


Wood Floor Finish and Preservative 


A preservative for prevention of warping, rotting and 
dusting of wood floors. 

A penetrating preservative of specially treated oils 
and gums which penetrate the wood and increase the 
tensile and resisting strength of floors. A protective 
coating against deterioration from dry rot or moisture. 
Suitable for new and old floors. Made in penetrating or 
wax finishes, and in four colors harmonizing with the 
popular types of wood used for floors. Easy to apply; 
permanent in protective and finishing results. 
COVERING CAPACITY : Hard wood, 1 gallon covers about 
400-500 sq. ft. one coat; Soft wood, 1 gallon cover about 350- 
400 sq. ft. one coat. Spreading capacity will vary with the wood 
and the surface porosity. 


HYDROCIDE EXTERIOR 
COLORLESS WATERPROOFING 


If you are confronted with dampness in your build- 
ing, the use of Hydrocide Colorless, according to direc- 
tions, is the most economical form of a remedial mea- 
sure. It penetrates the surface, producing exterior walls 
which are water-repellent. It is not of a paraffin or oil 
base and, consequently, can be safely used without the 
risk of discoloring or marring the beauty of the stone. 
It can be applied by brush or spray. Special directions 
will be furnished to meet your own problem. 


COVERING CAPACITY : First coat will cover about 100-125 
sq. ft. Second coat will cover about 125-150 sq. ft. per gallon, 


one coat. 


SONNEBORN’S CEMENT FILLER 
and DUSTPROOFER 


Ordinary floor paints will not do for school floors 
where traffic is constantly severe. This product has been 
in wide use in schools throughout the country and has 
proved durable under the most extremely severe condi- 
tions. Any decorative color scheme can be followed out 
as there are a variety of colors to choose from, or it can 
be had in a transparent color. 

COVERING CAPACITY : Approximately 200 sq. ft. a gallon, 


two coats; 350 sq. ft. per gallon, one coat. 


Other Sonneborn S pecial School Products: 
RUB-LESS WAX 


A guaranteed quality wax product which requires 
no polishing. 





CEMCOAT 





ENAMEL PAINT 


A specially formulated 
enamel of the highest quality, 
of a pure linseed oil, lithopone 
and zinc base, in a variety of 
colors. Cemcoat is unusually 
light reflecting. It can be washed 
time and again without losing 
its gloss or affecting the dura- 
bility of the film. Special direc- 
tions for application will be 
furnished to suit your own re- 
quirements, 


There is no gamble when you 
use Sonneborn Guaranteed 
School Maintenance Products 


Thousands of schools throughout 
the country, many in your own 
community, will testify to the prac- 
tical value of the advice our school 
division has given in solving per- 
plexing problems with an economy 
of time and money; thousands of 
schools have been using Sonneborn 


AMALIE PASTE or 
LIQUID WAX 


For economy and real service, 
these products meet a definite 
school need. 


MAG-I-SAN 


A cleaning powder for gen- 
eral use on floors, walls, uten- 
sils, etc. Has unusual cleaning 
properties; perfectly harmless; 
unusually economical. 


products for years. The best guar- 

a antee is the service secured from * 
the use of these products right in 
your own community. 


Write Us for Information and Prices 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 





THE SPENCER SYSTEM OF 
VACUUM CLEANING 

The Spencer Multistage Turbine System 
of Vacuum Cleaning has met with the ap- 
proval of architects and engineers every- 
where, and has been installed in more than 
10,000 buildings, including more than 1500 
school buildings. 

Cleaner Schools—For school buildings, 
the Spencer System has introduced a new 
standard of cleanliness. Numerous tests 
have demonstrated that the Spencer System 
removes 25 to 50 per cent more dirt in 
pounds under similar conditions than other 
methods. 

No Dust—The Spencer System removes 
dangerous dust. Even the finest dust is 
drawn in by large volumes of air under 
heavy vacuum and goes down to a container 
in the basement. 

Speed—The Spencer System saves time. 
The Spencer System usually shows a saving 
of 20 to 30 per cent of the operator’s time 
on bare floors. In cleaning other parts of 
the school building, however, such as rugs, 
walls, chalk trays, etc., there can be no com- 
parison. If the janitor were to attempt to 





well as the Spencer 





i 


CLEANING CLASS-ROOM FLOORS 
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clean these parts as . _ 





System does, it would require two to ten 
times as much work! 

For Cleaning Erasers and Chalk Trays 
The Spencer System, instead of scattering 
the great bulk of the chalk dust on the 
floor, provides a method of cleaning erasers 
and chalk trays that is rapid, sanitary, eas) 
and thorough. The janitor has only to at 
tach a special tool and move it across the 
surface of the eraser or the chalk tray. 

Cleans the Boiler Room—Jhis system 
cleans boiler room floors—removes dust and 
soot from pipes and draws soot out of the 
boiler tubes, often saving the whole cost of 
operation in this one item alone. 

Swimming Pool Cleaning Equipment 
By means of special cleaning tools usually 
employed in connection with the pump on 
the filtering system it is possible to remove 
accumulated sediment from swimming pools 
without the waste of water involved in 
draining the pool. Bulletin on request. 


BOOKLET 
A number of Spencer-cleaned schools are 
illustrated in our booklet. A copy of the 
booklet and a complete list of Spencer- 
‘ SSCS, cleaned schools will be 
; sent on request. 





CLEANING ERASERS 


@ 9835 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








ROAD CONSTRUCTION WITH SOCONY ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


Socony Asphalt Binders 
“B” and “oO” 


Socony Cold Patch Asphalt 


Asphalt Macadam Roads 

Asphalt Macadam Roads 
built by the Penetration Method are recog- 
nized by leading engineers as one of the 
most durable types of construction, being 
economical in cost and maintenance. This 
type presents a non-skid, all-weather sur- 
face, ideal for school and_ university 
grounds. 

Socony Asphalt Binders “B” and “C” 
are widely used for such construction, in 
amounts varying from 2 to 3 gallons per 
square yard, being applied at tempera- 
tures ranging from 275 degrees to 350 de- 
grees. 


For Surface Treating of Gravel Roads 

and Paths 

For economical treatment of dirt and 
gravel roads and paths, where it is desired 
to lay the dust and protect the surface with 
an Asphaltic mat, Socony Liquid Asphalts 
are produced in different grades to meet 
particular requirements. Socony Liquid 
Asphalts are usually applied in amounts 
varying from %4 to %-gallon per square 
yard and require a cover of sharp sand 
or clean gravel. 






ASPHALTS 
(Socony Brand) 


Socony Liquid Asphalt 


Socony Asphalt Joint 
Fillers 





For Repairing Road and 
Path Surfaces 
Socony Cold Patch Asphalt is an ideal 
patching material for repairing holes, ruts 
and depressions in all types of bituminous 
road surfaces. It is equally effective for 
restoring worn, uneven surfaces of brick 
and wood block pavements. 
Y- 
inch dry stone, we recommend the use of 
about 16 gallons of Socony Cold Patch As- 
Socony Cold Patch Asphalt is used 


For each cubic yard of %-inch to 


phalt. 
without heating and is workable the year 


round. 


For Filling Joints of Brick and Con- 

crete Pavements 

Socony Asphalt Joint Fillers for filling 
the joints of brick and concrete pavements 
are specially refined Asphalts of high melt- 
ing point. They are either poured or squee- 
geed into the joints, and produce a rigid, 
noiseless and easily repaired pavement. 
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Two Contrasting Types of Landscape Treatment 
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Bremer W. Pond, Landscape Architect 


THE MEN’S DORMITORY GROUP, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, DURHAM, N. H 
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Hare & Hare, Landscape Architects 


A PORTION OF THE CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE, KANS, 
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THE PLANNING AND LANDSCAPING | 
OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 











Combining School Grounds, Playgrounds 
and Neighborhood Parks in Palos 
Verdes Estates, California 


By CHARLES H. CHENEY 


City AND REGIONAL PLANNER 


ESTATES, Calif., is for- 

tunate in being a suburb that has 4,000 
miles of blue Pacific Ocean at its door, and all 
the parks, trees, playgrounds and planting that 
one could ask for. In fact, one-quarter of the 
entire district is park land owned in common. 
Yet this area is only 20 miles from the center 
of a metropolitan city of two-and-a-half million 
Because it has been planned in accord- 
modern city and 


ALOS VERDES 


people. 
ance with the principles of 
regional planning, which recognize that adequate 
recreational and open spaces are essential in a 
residential community, the writer has been asked 
to tell something of how school grounds and play- 
grounds are combined with neighborhood parks 
in Palos Verdes 

Palos Verdes lies at the corner of 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area, at the point 


southwest 


Monica Bay. It covers the range of 
hills and from Redondo to the city’s 
great harbor at San Pedro. The Palos Verdes 
Ranch consisted of some 25 square miles when, 
in 1921-23, it residential 
suburb. Five square miles have been improved 
and partially built upon, all according to a com- 
prehensive master plan prepared by Olmsted 
Brothers, landscape architects, and the writer. 


of Santa 
seacoast 


was developed as a 


The 10-25-40 Standard 


The question of how much land should be de- 
voted to spaces, playgrounds, parks and 
recreational uses, was one of the most carefully 
studied and, in the case of the playgrounds, one 
of the most difficult to solve, because there were 
so few flat areas on these rolling seacoast hills. 


O} en 





PART OF THE PLAYGROUND AT THE MALAGA COVE SCHOOL, 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CALIF. 
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standard of combined site, 


neighborhood 


The 10-25-40 school 
public playground and park was 
finally adopted after careful study of the needs 
both of children of school age and of adults, 
based on the experience of many older cities of 
The standards, briefly, call for 10 
acres for an elementary combined 
with a children’s playground and a neighborhood 
park, to be spaced approximately a mile apart 
throughout the district; 25 acres for a junior high 
school site and juvenile playfields, to be about 
two miles apart; and 40 acres for a senior high 
school site and playfields for both students and 
adults, combined with a neighborhood park, about 
three miles apart. 

The 10-acre elementary site includes roughly 
2 acres for buildings, 6 for playgrounds, and 2 for 
neighborhood park and the dense border planta- 
tions necessary to make the school and play- 
ground a good neighbor to adjoining residential 
property. The larger junior and senior high 
school sites were figured to be divided in similar 
proportion, each with its strong border plantation 
30 or 40 feet deep to screen off activities and give 
a parklike character to enhance rather than to 
depreciate neighboring property. 


the country. 


school site, 


Additional Park Are as 


Other kinds of recreational areas and planting 
strips were also found advisable in Palos Verdes. 
Thus there is a large 220-acre park, more than 
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SOME OF THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN ON THE 
SCHOOL LAWN 


half of which is used for a fine golf course; a 
shore park four miles long, comprising all 
shore from the top of the bluff to high tide lin 
planting-screen strips, from 30 to 60 feet in width, 
all around the business zones; islands at street 
intersections; a border plantation marking the 


outside boundary of the whole district and divid- 


> 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN AT 





THE MALAGA COVE SCHOOL 


Combining School Grounds, Playgrounds and Neighborhood Parks 


ing it from other properties not properly re- 
stricted; bridle trails and planted walks, 


to 50 feet in width; and numerous steep planted 


from 25 


slopes. 

Careful economic studies and the long experi- 
ence which Olmsted Brothers had had with some 
of the foremost residential suburbs of the coun- 
try—such as the Roland Park-Homeland-Guil- 
ford section of Baltimore; Forest Hills, L. I.; and 
St. Francis Wood in Francisco—led to the 
conclusion that it is cheaper in many districts to 
leave beautiful stretches of hillside as park, 
thereby enhancing the value of the whole com- 
munity, than to build expensive roads to those 
districts. The community thus gains a number 
of very valuable areas. 

In the end it was found that 
Estates the best use of the district 
served by devoting practically 25 per cent of the 
entire area to parks and playgrounds. Another 
25 per cent went into the roads, business plazas 

Thus there was left a 
less than 50 per cent 


San 


in Palos Verdes 
would be 


and connecting parkways. 
net salable area of a littl 
of the property. 


VM aintenance 


P “O71 riding for 


Obviously, so much park area would become a 
liability up. Accordingly, a com- 
munity mainte nance association Was established, 


unless kept 
by means of protective restrictions running with 
the land. The association imposes an annual tax 
of about 1% per cent on value of 
the land. 


the assessed 


The restrictions provide that not less 
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than 25 per cent of the tax shall be spent 
annually on the maintenance of parks, play- 
grounds and community lands. The association 


was then deeded 750 acres of recreational areas, 
which includes 10-acre elementary school 
and playground units, one junior high school, and 


seven 


one senior high school unit; other school sites are 
planned for the adjoining property when annexed. 

These lands include today a finished golf cours 
and golf club, a bathhouse and a swimming pool 
of the ocean, and two playgrounds 


The la nds SO 


on the edge 
around completed school buildings. 


held in common by the association (in which 

every lot owner has a vote) could not be pur- 
chased today for less than $2,000,000. 
The Malaga Cove School 

The design of the first combined school, park 

and playground at Malaga Cove School is here 


Actually the block contains only 7 
Paseo del C the 
bluff park extending 


reproduced. 


acres, because across impo i 


north is a magnificent ocea1 
from the sea eastward until it connects with the 
220-acre golf club park. Practically all the other 
elementary units exceed 10 acres 

At the Malaga Cove site. two acres were deeded 
by the association to the school board for a build- 
ing site, with the understanding that the $10,000 
received for it would be used for improvement 
of the playground. The remaining 5 
mains in the hands of the association, which keeps 
up all the planting out of its annual maintenance 
fund. 


acres fre- 
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The beautiful sidewalk trees, shrubs and flowers 
which now line the principal streets of the Malaga 
Cove district, and which are expected eventually 
to be duplicated on all the streets of Palos Verdes, 
make it a rarely beautiful home neighborhood. 
Combined with the requirement that every build- 
ing be approved as to design and color by the 
Palos Verdes Art Jury, the environmental effect 
is unusually lovely and satisfying. 

Most of the fine qualities developed in Palos 
Verdes can be attained by other communities of 
the country. They are but the result of success- 
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ful experiments elsewhere, largely made by publi 
bodies, school boards, playground commissions 
park boards, ete. It is obvious that if equal 
opportunity for recreation is to be given to all 
the city must plan to distribute the necessary 
kinds of playgrounds and parks over its whol 
area. It then becomes the duty of the various 
administrative officers to see that a balanced pro 
gram of development is followed so that no part 
of the present population will be treated unfairl 
and that the needs of the future population will 
be properly looked out for. 


Landscaping the Rye Neck School Grounds 


By EDGAR L. HOWE 


CLERK, UNIoN Free Scuoot Districr No. 1, Rye, N. Y. 


HEN the School Board of District No. 1, 
Rye, N. Y., commonly called Rye Neck, 
decided to build an elementary school a little 
different from the usual stereotype, it also agreed 
to set aside sufficient funds to landscape the 
grounds in harmony with the architecture of the 
building. A landscape architect was engaged. 
The Rye Neck School is set well back from the 
highway, which has been lined with shade trees. 
Walks of colored flagstone lead from the highway 
sidewalk to the doors of the school, and a long 
expanse of lawn carries the eye to the planting 
around the building. The Board felt that good 
lawns are important from an esthetic point of 
view and also because they contribute to the 
development on the part of the children of a 
feeling of pride in the school. 
The problem of providing lawns was twofold, 
involving, first, actual construction, which was 
comparatively simple, and, second, adequate and 





H. J. Marquardt, Landscape Architect 


assured the 
lawns, the 


economical maintenance. Having 
proper construction of permanent 
Board felt that the additional expenditure of an 
underground irrigation would be amply 
justified by its immediate as well as its permanent 
effects. Accordingly, the system was installed and 
the front lawns were seeded about September 15 
In spite of a discouraging drought, the grass had 
grown enough in a few weeks to require mowing 

It would have been impractical to attempt to 
water these lawns by hand, and undoubtedly 
without artificial rain the entire area would hav: 
had to be reseeded. This would have meant 
additional expense and considerable waiting for 
lawn effects. As a matter of fact, the temporary 
lawn areas at the rear of the school, in which no 
irrigation installed, were 
about the same time. Not only have these lawns 
not been mowed but they will require more tim 
and the expenditure of a substantial sum before 


system 


system was seeded at 


s eee 


Conrad C. Henne, Architect 
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Landscaping the Rye Neck School Grounds 


chey can equal the 
condition of the front 
lawns. 

Another important 
asset to school 
grounds is a good 
practical playground. 
Formerly the Board 
constructed recess 
play areas with 
gravel, cinders’ or 
bluestone screenings, 
using clay as a 
binder. These 
can be used most of 
the year, but they 
are extremely 
muddy during the 
late fall and 
spring, and result in 
wet feet, 
sickness 
muddy building to 
clean up. It was felt that the playgrounds for the 
new school should be so constructed that they can 
be used for play in all seasons. At Rye Neck, 
therefore, we used a plastic black-top over a Tel- 
ford base, into which was rolled powdered green 
slate. This not only enhances the appearance of 
the actual play areas but also harmonizes with the 
lawns and shrubbery adjoining it. The initial cost 


areas 


early 


possible 
a nd a 
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of this type of con- 
struction was about 
35 per cent higher 
than the cost of the 
usual type, but the 
Board believes that 
the omission of 
yearly maintenance 
items, the reduction 
of building wear and 


tear, and the in- 
creased playtime 
made available, will 
more than justify 
the additional ex- 
pense. 


A third matter af- 
fecting the grounds 
which required at- 
tention was the ques- 
tion of parking fa- 
cilities. In view of 
the fact that it was 
necessary to construct a service road to the build- 
ing, it was deemed advisable to construct a park- 
ing area large enough to accommodate fifty cars. 
The school is located on a busy, rather narrow 
thoroughfare, and the parking only 
relieves traffic congestion at this point but also 
makes for greater safety and protection for the 
children and passersby. 


area not 


What Difference Does a Lawn Make? 
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Francis Hastings Gott, Landscape Architect 








Leon Stern, Architect 


TWO VIEWS OF THE ALLEN’S CREEK SCHOOL, DISTRICT NO. 6, BRIGHTON, N. Y. 








Three Examples of What Landscaping Will Do 


BEFORE BEFORE 





AFTER 
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Marjorie Sewell Cautley, Landscape Architect A. F. Brinkerhoff, Landscape Architect 
Harry Leslie Walker, Architect 
The Tenafly, N. J., Outdoor Theater The Bronxville School, Bronxville, N. Y 


BEFORE AND AFTER 





S. R. DeBoer, Landscape Architect W. N. Bowman. Architect 
The Byers Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE IN 1865 


The Evolution of a College Campus 
BY HENRY E. DOWNER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS, VASSAR CoLLEGE, PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


HEN Matthew Vassar set about to realize pine, arbor-vitae, and Norway spruce, were freely 


his dream of establishing “Vassar Female planted in hedgerows and groups. Many of them 


College,” he wisely chose a spacious country site have gone the way of all living things, but numer- 
outside the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., rather ous survivors of this early planting yet remain, 
than a more restricted area near the Hudson giving to the campus a well-furnished appearance 
River which at first attracted his attention. throughout the vear. 

The place selected was the Mill Cove Estate, 
about three miles from the river. The boundary Conspicuous Improvements 
lines of this area of 198 acres were very irregular, 
but it was attractive, presenting “at many points Alumnae of the first classes, returning now, 
beautiful landscape effects near and remote.” The must be amazed at the expansion and changes 


College building was on a that have taken place. The irea today Is over 


the Dutchess County Race 1,000 acres, about half of which is given over to 
the buildings number more than 


site chosen for the 
sandy plain, once 
Course. Here, on June 4, 1861, Matthew Vassar farming, and 
broke ground for the erection of the large build- forty. The absence of the arbor-vitae hedge 
ing now known as Main, at that time said to be which screened the main campus from the high- 
the “largest under a single roof in the entire way for over half a century would surely be 
land.” Its doors were opened to the entering noticed, but farther back from the old stone 
class in September, 1865, and beneath its roof wall, young pines informally grouped are full 

the President and members of the Faculty also promise for the future. The old entrance lodge 
had their living quarters for several years. Two — was blown up in 1915 to make way for the hand- 
other buildings made up the original group: the some Taylor Hall, which is devoted to the study 
Observatory, to the northeast of Main; and to and practice of art, and houses an extensive pic- 
the southeast the large building known to most ture gallery. The main entrance is through an 
Vassar women as Assembly Hall, which was used arch in this building. A broad graveled drive- 
for the first years as a riding school and gym- _ way leads straight to Main, about 600 feet back 
from the street. On each side are fine old pines 


nasium. 
wide 


Some 70 acres of the 
in the beginning as a park area. As Matthew _ stretches of 
Vassar looked about the place in the summer _ trees. 
of 1865, he was able to state, “The building is Turning north on the crosswalk 150 feet from 
ready, the park has been laid out and gardens the main gate, we pass the front of the Fred- 
seeded and planted with shrubbery, shade trees erick F. Thompson Memorial Library, a large 
and evergreens.” The latter, consisting of white and stately building in perpendicular Gothic style, 
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crounds were set aside and spruces, through which are glimpsed 
lawn overshadowed with many fine 
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erected in 1905 and enlarged in 1918. About its 
base an arrangement of dwarf-growing evergreens 
gives a pleasing effect. It is interesting to note 
that at the time a committee was trying to decide 
on a site for the Library, the Board of Trustees 
expressed its formal opinion that “owing to the 
situation of Main, the Chapel, Rockefeller, and 
the size of these buildings, the great lawns in 
front of Main should never be intruded upon by 
buildings.” This fixed the location near the high- 
way, for which there has been no regret. 

At the Library the walk divides, swinging east 
past the front of Rockefeller Hall to the north 
wing of Main, while the main line leads through 
the quadrangle. Rockefeller, built in 1897, is the 
largest classroom building. Its erection decided 
the quadrangular layout of future residence halls 
and at the same time wiped off the map the 
first service road. The swing of this 
shown near the Library by the two fine old arbor- 
vitae, sole survivors of the “cedar screen” behind 
which the coal-carts made their way from the 
lodge-gate to the power house in the rear of 
Main. 


road is 


The Northern Section 


The north side of the campus was first opened 
in 1893 with the erection of Strong Hall, first of 
the residence group. Gradually the corn and po- 
tato crops disappeared from this area. Raymond 


Hall opened in 1897; Lathrop and Davison Halls 
in 1901-02, to complete the sides of the “quad 
This 2rea, 700 by 300 feet, is lined with silver 
maples, with other kinds of maple shading the 
crosswalks. 


” 


Jewett Hall, built in 1907, dominates 






THE VASSAR CAMPUS IN 1878 


The map was based on a survey made by the class of ’78 under the direction 


of Professor Priscilla Braislin 
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north end with its central tower of nin« 
On a line to the west stands Josselyn 
Hall, opened in 1912, facing the north side of the 
library across a long stretch of lawn, 
from the street by fine old pines and _ spruces, 
with good specimens of Norway and sugar maples 
outstanding. Here and there groups of white and 
Douglas firs are coming along to fill gaps as the 
older trees pass out of the picture. 

The northwest corner of the campus is given 
over to sports—tennis on clay courts, ring tennis, 
hockey and baseball. The northern boundary is 
screened with a plantation of evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees, through which are walks leading 
to off-campus shops and tea-rooms. On a line 
of Jewett stands the Students’ Building, of 
Southern Colonial type, erected in 1913 for the 
sole use of student organizations. Close by is 
the Athletic Circle, dear to the hearts of all who 
have tarried awhile at Vassar. In this secluded 
playground, with a greensward more than 400 feet 
across, students test their skill in various games 
from track events to shooting arrows. In th 
early years working the flower-beds and _ riding 
horseback around them were the chief forms of 
outdoor exercise. Encircled with beds and 
ders of hardy flowers backed by flowering shrubs, 
with a sheltering outer circle of large evergreen 
trees, it affords an ideal place where weary minds 
may find repose. 


the 
stories. 


enclk ysed 


east 


bor- 


The East Campus 

Leaving the Circle by the south gap, we come 
to the Gymnasium, representing the first 
certed effort of alumnae on be- 
half of the college. Erected in 
1889 and since almost doubled 
in size, it is 


con- 


inadequate for 
present-day needs. A little to 
the east are the College In- 
firmary, built in 1899; the resi- 
dence of the physician, in 1916; 
and the Warden’s House, dating 
from about the same time. The 
latter is a nice example of Eliza- 


wt De 
PO a 


bethan architecture, in an at- 

. tractive setting of pine trees, 
a with a garden enclosed by a 
4 hemlock hedge. Overlooking 

A this group on a rocky knoll 

' stands the Observatory, beyond 
¥ which great changes have taken 
J place within the last five years 
To the north stands the hand- 


some Cushing Hall of residence, 
which displaced tennis courts in 
1927. 

The eastern boundary was ex- 
tended a few years ago by the 
purchase of the adjoining farm 
of 140 acres, and just beyond 
the original line a magnificent 
gray stone building in the Nor- 
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1. Main Build 
= zrecident's ouse 
4. Taylor Hall 
5. Frederick Ferris Thompson Memorial Library 
6. Rockefeller Hall 
. Raymond House 

pereng louse 

9. Eliza Davison House 
10. Edward Lathrop House 
11. Olivia Josselyn House 
12. Tennis Courts 
13. posbyy Field 
Milo P. Jewett House 

Building 





- 
Alumnae Gymnasium 
pany House 


Swift M. i 
— Infirmary 
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. Service Building 
. Power Plant 
Power Plant Engineer’s Office 
Concrete Tennis Court 
iler House 
. Goodfellowship Club House 
. Eleanor Conservatory 
fosemety ee 
Sanders Laboratory of Chemistry 
tdoor Theater 
. Henry M. Sanders Laboratory of Physics 
Shakespeare Garden 


























37. New d Building 
38. 4-4; Laboratory 
. Faculty Houses 
43, Belle er Hall of Music 
“4. poorsie Avery Kendrick House 
45-60, Faculty Houses 
61. Williams House 
62. A ie House 
63. Faculty House 
64. Athletic Circle 
65, Proposed Gymnasium and Sports Building 
66. Field House 








THE 


This map 


VASSAR CAMPUS TO-DAY 


does not show the farm area to the south which is owned by the college 
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SKINNER HALL OF MUSIC FROM THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


This is the Blod- 
below is a smaller 


man style was erected in 1928. 
gett Hall of Euthenics. Just 
building of similar stone, the Wimpfheimer Nur- 
sery School, built at the same time. This has 
facilities for 30 children, and affords opportunity 
for child study. 

To the north is the site for the new gymnasium 
and sports building for which funds are now be- 
ing sought. The view east from this section ex- 
tends to Sunrise Hill, the present line, across the 
rolling fairways of a nine-hole golf course laid 
out in 1930. Coming back to the old boundary 
line, the path leads back of the Observatory to 
Caspar Creek. On the slope to the right, until 
recently cluttered with brambles and weeds, is a 
lilac collection, part of an arboretum of orna- 
mental woody plants which is being established 
on the grounds. 


The South Campus 


Turning south, the way leads past the service 
buildings. The original system was adequate un- 
til 1910, when a new heating and electric power 
plant was installed; it has since been enlarged to 
meet the growing needs. Just beyond, the creek 
expands into the shallow water of Sunset Lake, 
at which point the road crosses a bridge and ex- 
tends up over the rise called Sunset Hill, crowned 
with evergreen trees. This road gives access also 
to hockey and lacrosse fields and the golf course. 
In this area young conifers in variety are being 
planted as part of the arboretum scheme. The 
west slope of “Sunset” was planted with a collec- 
tion of flowering crab-apples five years ago, to 
take the place in the landscape of the old orchard 
higher up, as its occupants bow to the inevitable. 
Daffodils in variety are seattered all over the 
grassv slope to make a spring picture that will 
increase in beauty for years to come. 

On the west side of the lake the walk leads 
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back of the Outdoor Theater. 
from which we look up the slope 
on which an audience of 3,000 can 
be seated. Encircled with ever- 
green trees, with the lake in th 
stage background, many attractiv: 
plays and pageants have been pre- 
sented here since 1915. 

Passing on, we come to a small 
stream overflowing from the forme 
Mill Cove Pond, now Vassar Lak 
A rustic bridge here gives access 
from the campus to the vegetabl 
and cut-flower garden and green- 
houses on the higher ground. <A 
little below the bridge, the stream, 
with rhododendron-fringed banks 
at this point, joins with the over- 
flow from Sunset Lake and flows 
on through the Glen, a wooded 
area of several acres which could 
be made into an ideal bird and 
wild-flower sanctuary. West from 
the bridge we cross a gentle slop« 
and salute the finest tree on the grounds, a mag- 
nificent white oak with branches spreading 125 
feet, already a well-grown tree when Matthew 
Vassar bought the place. This favored slope, 
sheltered from north winds by a fine belt of ever- 
greens, will be a colorful spot when a collection 
of azaleas, just planted, is in flower. 

Passing on through an enclosure of hemlock, we 
a little garden of the old English styl 
Garden, established in 


ure in 


known as Shakespeare 





THE “CIRCLE” IN JUNE 
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Crossing th: 
main gate, paths lead through a 


highway from the 


planting of native trees and shrubs, 
filling a gap in “Faculty Row,” to 
the old walk around Vassar Lake, 
connecting at the landing plat- 
form, the only evidence now seen 
of the boating days of long ago. 
The rough ground between the 
faculty houses and the lake is in- 
corporated in the arboretum area 
and can be made into an attrac- 
tive park-like place. The “Rock 
Lot,” opposite the northwest 
ner of the old campus, was opened 
up in 1922 with the erection of 
Williams Hall, the first faculty 
apartment house. Two wings were 
added in 1925. In 1924, the trails 
over the rocky knoll, made by 
generations of village school chil- 
dren, were eliminated by the erec- 


cor- 


YOUNG DOUGLAS FIRS PLANTED TO REPLACE DYING NORWAY 
SPRUCES, NEAR THE “CIRCLE” AND STUDENTS’ BUILDING tion of the imposing Alumnae 
House, a club-house and educa- 
tional center for alumnae and their guests. 


joint efforts of students in the 
other 


1916 through the 
Shakespeare and botany classes. On the 
side is a stretch of low m« idow, now in process 
owing to the erection on the 


Belle Skinner Hall 


of development 
slope across the stream of the 
of Music, opened in 1931. 

Turning north, the incline leads to the science 
group. The oldest building is the Vassar Brothers 
Laboratory, built in 1879, the first new structure 
after the original three. It was occupied by. the 
department of physics until the opening of the 
more modern Sanders Laboratory of Physics in 
1926, directly back of the old building. On the 
east side stands the Sanders Laboratory of Chem- 
istry, and on the west, the New England Building, 
a gift of New England alumnae in 1901. The 
New England Building houses the departments of 
zoology, botany and geology, and the natural his- 
tory collections. 


The Central Section 

We now come to the southwest 
corner of Main, close to the Presi- 
dent’s house, built in 1896. Going 
west past the front of his house, a 
broad elm-shaded walk leads to the 
Chapel, a beautiful stone building 
in the Norman style, built in 1904. 
It was the gift of two devoted 
alumnae, Mrs. Mary Thaw Thomp- 
and Mrs. Charles M. Pratt. 


The lawn on the west side was re- 


son 


cently raised and the bareness re- 
English beech 
yew are featured. 
From the front of the Chapel a 
broad walk leads the 
point on the main drive where we 
first turned to the library. 


lieved by planting; 
and Japanese 


straight to 


A Fifty-Year Plan Advocated 
Such is the Vassar campus as it appears today. 
Neither Matthew Vassar nor the staunchest 
friends of his experiment in the education of 
women could have foreseen the develop- 
ment that has taken place; consequently, no long- 
In summing up at the 


great 


time plan was thought of. 
end of his long term of service in 1914, President 
Taylor said: “No institution should enter upon 
building without a thorough study of the possi- 
bilities for fifty years. Built without such a plan, 
the Vassar campus is a fortunate result, on the 
whole, gained by a steady hold by a few men and 
women who worked many years together, on a 
half-recognized vision with a whole-hearted and 


unselfish purpose.” 





A VIEW OF THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 








The Landscape Architect, the Architect, 
and the School 


By L. W. BRIGGS 
Brices & Stectine, LANpscape ArcHITEcTS, New York, N. Y., AND CHaRLesToN, S. C. 


VERY public building stands as an example 

of the culture and intelligence of the com- 
munity, and no building more so than the school. 
Not only should the citizen be able to point to it 
and its grounds with pride, but to the pupils the 
group should express rightness and beauty. They 
should enter it with the feeling that it is a cheer- 
ful and pleasant place. The school itself should 
foster the appreciation of fine things, which is 
part of education. 

School boards are wisely calling more and more 
on architects of recognized ability to design the 
buildings so that they will have, in addition to 
an efficient interior arrangement, architecture of 
beauty and character. Even wiser are the boards 
which also engage a qualified landscape architect, 
for similar reasons; but wisest are the boards 
which bring the architect and the landscape archi- 
tect together at the very beginning of a project. 
Although their work is quite different, there is 
such a close relationship between a building and 
its grounds that cooperation between the architect 
and the landscape architect from the start is 
essential for the complete success of either’s work. 
Not only does cooperation lead to artistic har- 
mony, but many economies are effected. 


The Advantages of Cooperation 


Even as early in a program as the selection of 
the land, the combined advice of the architect 
and the landscape architect can be of great value. 
Together they can visualize the completed work 
and also anticipate the effect on the construction 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the prop- 
erty under consideration. Among the questions 
which frequently should be considered at this 
time are those concerning drainage; the amount 
of excavation and fill involved in the work; rock 
removal; the shape and size of the lot in relation 
to building location; proposed playfields; and 
future extensions. Inferior land, although pur- 
chased at a low price, might easily absorb so 
much money in additional construction required 
that the final total cost would exceed that of the 
same unit on a superior piece of property. An 
ounce of professional advice in time is often worth 
many pounds of cure. 

Following the acquisition of the land, the prob- 
lems which concern both the architect and the 
landscape architect are the location, shape and 
type of building. In general, its position should 
allow a maximum area available for playfields, 
and also permit sufficient setback from the street 
for good appearance. The plan of the school 
should be determined with due consideration of 





Briggs & Stelling, Landscape Architects 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects 


THE SOUTH WING OF THE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


PELHAM, N. Y., SHOWING EFFECTIVE USE OF PLANT 
MATERIALS 
the landscape architect’s suggestions concerning 


the best places for playfields, drives and service 
court. Collaboration in these matters is very im- 
portant to the proper relationship of the interior 
and the exterior. For example, when the develop- 
ment of the grounds is not considered, the service 
section is frequently so located that unnecessarily 
long and unsightly roads must be made to reach 
them, in many cases destroying the availability 
of part of the grounds for games or beautification. 
The grade of the foundation line another 
matter in which the recommendations of the land- 
scape architect and the architect should be con- 
sidered together. It has direct influence on drain- 
age, the grade of lawns, playgrounds, walks and 
drives, and on the appearance of facades. The 
proper fixing of the grade for the building will 
save through the economical 
disposition of cut and fill. 


1s 


considerable cost 


The Landscape Architect’s Plans 


After the general relationship between the 
building and the grounds has been worked out 
by the architect and landscape architect in coop- 
eration, each can proceed with his own plan, 
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The Landscape Architect, the Architect and the School 


knowing that in the end the two will combine to 
complete and satisfactory school unit. 
Minor points arise from time to time during the 
planning which the two professional advisors can 
and solve before the 
Such matters would 
fuel oil tank, if one is 
basement and 
walls for watering the 


make a 


discuss to mutual advantage 
work involved is started 

include the location of the 
called for; 
hose 
planting. 

The first drawing to be prepared is the general 
plan, showing in a and easily understood 
manner the landscape architect’s idea of arrange- 
ment. It will be based on the 
rived at in consultation with the board and the 
architect. It should be drawn to scale and should 
show enough detail so that every part is clear and 
easy to understand. After this preliminary plan 
has been discussed and approved, with whatever 
changes desirable, the final 
grading and construction drawings, with all neces- 
sary details, are made. Also, to accompany them, 
are prepared a Following 
these comes the planting plan with its specifica- 


window areas; steps; 


bibs on the outside 


clear 


conclusions ar- 


may have seemed 


set of specifications. 


tions and lists of plants to be purchased. 


Some boards make the great mistake of placing 
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chiefly because proceeding without a plan, or the 
offe re d DV 


use of the so-called “free plan” some 
contractors, appears to represent a saving The 
engineering and artistic quality of such work, 
however, is frequently inferior and gives no op- 


Not only do 
ind specifications 
but 
num- 


portunity for competitive bidding 
accurate professional drawings 
show the board exactly what it is getting, 
also insure the lowest cost by permitting a 


ber of estimates. 


A Concrete E 


rample 


The landscape arrangement of the Highlands 
Grade School in White Plains, N. Y., the 
eral plan of which is used as an illustration 
this article, was developed in collaboration with 
the architects for the school. As a result of 
numerous conferences during the preparation of 
the drawings, a very satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the building and the grounds was worked 
out, and considerable simplification of construc- 
tion work effected. Playgrounds were made ac- 
cessible to the classrooms they serve, the service 
and the 
sponding interior arrangement, and the foundation 


gen- 


ior 


area is compact convenient to corre- 








the landscape work directly in the hands of a con- lines and lawn grades have been adjusted to 
tractor, without professional advice or drawings, allow ample drainage with a ple asing slope. 
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Wherever possible, drain pipes for the playfields 
were enlarged to accom nodate the drainage re- 
quirements of the building, in order to avoid the 
expense of separate lines. The fuel oil tanks, 
supply line and fill box were placed where they 
would not only function properly, but would not 
interfere with future planting. Basement window 
areas of necessity frequently prevent desirable 
planting, but if an adjustment is practical, the 
landscape architect and the architect can usually 
work out a compromise, thereby making it pos- 
sible to enhance the appearance of the building 
by a pleasing planting. 


Economies Effected 


Several such problems came up in connection 
with the White Plains School. At the very start 
of the work, one of the benefits of having the 
grounds plan completed at the same time as the 
building plans, was realized. Trees which were 
growing within the foundation lines were noted 
in the landscape architect’s drawings, and those 
suitable for transplanting were relocated on the 
final plan. This made it possible not only to 
utilize these trees but also to put them in their 
permanent location with one operation. There is 
also an advantage in permitting the general con- 
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tractor for the building to include grading and 
outside construction work in his bid. since he can 
figure this work lower if it 


with the main contract. 


is done in connection 


Planting Considerations 


Plants for school grounds should be chosen fo 
their hardiness, toughness, freedom from disease. 
and neat manner of growth. In addition, the 
habit of growth of each plant with relation to 
its position must be carefully considered in view 
of the future, so that it will not 
removed in a few years. The planting phase of 
landscape work has usually been regarded as sim- 
ply an artistic matter; its economic importance 
has not realized. For instance, when thi 
lines of a well-designed building are marred by 
badly arranged planting it not only is inartistic 
but represents actual financial partly de- 
stroying the architectural beauty of a building 
certainly decreases its value, and paying for ex- 
cessive shrubbery to do it is added waste. Har- 
monious planting will enhance the appearance of 
good architecture, and in the case of poorly de- 
signed buildings some of the sorest spots may be 
wholly or partly healed by the skilful placing of 
trees and shrubs. 


have to be 


been 


loss: 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Fences for All Purposes 


Baltimore, Md. 





ANCHOR FENCES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 


For over forty years the Anchor Post 


S and colleges, municipalities and industrial 
lz plants with fencing to suit their various re- 
- quirements. During this period many no- 


f % . : . 
= lence Company has been serving schools 


table improvements have been made, in- 


cluding— 





Four Exclusive Anchor Features 


ix 1. ANCHOR- WELD WIRE GATE — built with a < 
= frame of square tubular steel—arc-welded at the cor- 
ANCHOR-WELD ners. The square shape of the heavy steel tubing, to- ANCHOR SQUARE 
WIRE GATE gether with the welding of the corners, provides a frame- TERMINAL POST 
work of such exceptional strength that no reenforcing 
diagonal braces are needed. We claim that this is the 
strongest and most attractive wire gate made. 

2. SQUARE TERMINAL POSTS—stronger because 
they are square in section. More protective—having no 
fabric-holding bands and therefore providing no foot- 
holds for climbing. Better-looking—because of their 
graceful lines. 

3. U-BAR LINE POSTS—made of high carbon steel 
and U-shaped in section to insure maximum strength. 

4. DRIVE - ANCHORAGE — grips the soil like the 
roots of a tree. We have imitated nature’s engineering 
by providing the line posts with a broad foundation. 
Anchor drive-anchors defy thaws, frosts and the many 
other strains to which a fence is subjected. 

Note: While we strongly advocate the drive-anchor 
method of setting posts, we can, if desired, set our 
posts in concrete footings when conditions warrant such 











a procedure. 
ANCHOR U-BAR ANCHOR 
LINE POST Write for Catalog No. 73 
“Anchor Nation-Wide Fencing Service” 


DRIVE-ANCHORAGE 







ANCHOR-WELD 
DOUBLE DRIVEWAY GATE 






ANCHOR 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


ANCHOR 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


es 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Newburgh, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Since 1867 Coldwell Dependable Lawn 
Mowers have been contributing in a large 
measure to the development and mainte- 
nance of beautiful Lawns throughout the 
entire civilized world. Successive im- 
proved models have been developed to 
meet the varying conditions in the differ- 


ent sections of the country; keeping in 
mind constantly the importance of strict 
adherence to the original Coldwell policy ; 
to provide at all times a thoroughly de- 
pendable lawn mower and a size and style 
suited for every lawn mowing and rolling 
problem. 
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ROLLING AND MOWING ON STADIUM AT UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, NEW 
YORE 


The large lawns and athletic fields now 
so common a sight in connection with pub- 
lic schools, universities and colleges require 
special thought and care if they are to be 
kept beautiful and efficient and thus reflect 
the proper atmosphere of the setting. 


The value of a light rolling with each 
successive mowing has long since been rec- 
ognized. It helps to 
control dandelions and 
other lawn pests, firms 
the soil around the ten- 
der grass roots, helps 
to conserve moisture, 
irons out the surface 
and produces a fine vel- 
vety finish to the turf. 
The successive rolling 
of baseball, tennis and 
other athletic fields is, 
of course, essential to 
the development of a 
smooth playing sur- 
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: EXTREME FLEXIBILITY PERMITS 
tace. OF CLOSE TRIMMING 

















‘‘L’’-TWIN WITH GANG ATTACHMENT, CUTTING 
60-INCH SWATH ON GROUNDS OF MT. SAINT 
MARY’S ACADEMY 


The Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and 
Rollers are especially well adapted for the 
use of schools and colleges. Being equipped 
with full width drive rollers, they may be 
used for combined rolling and mowing, or 
for separate rolling only. The principal 
weight of the machine is carried on the 
roller which prevents marking and permits 
of trimming clean along 
walks and driveways. 
The use of hand mow- 
ers for trimming is prac- 
tically eliminated. 

The brief description 
of the various models 
on the opposite page 
will aid you in the se- 
lection of the “Cold- 
well” best suited for 
your grounds. 





Let us send complete 
details or arrange with 
nearest Coldwell dis- 
tributor to demonstrate. 
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‘‘TWIN THIRTY’’ WITH RIDING SULKY ON HIGH 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 


“Twin Thirty” 


Rolls and mows simultaneously six to eight 
acres per day. Has full 30-inch, two-section drive 
roller with differential between rollers to prevent 
marking and make turning easy. 30-inch, 5-blade 
cutter. 

Equipped with two-cylinder, four-cycle, water- 
cooled motor which provides an abundance of 
reserve power, is free from vibration and noise 
and will develop maximum power continuously 
in hottest weather without overheating. 

Riding sulky for the operator, also 
catcher may be had as extra equipment. 

Extremely useful where athletic fields are to 
be maintained. 


“L” Twin 

Rolls and mows simultaneously four to six 
acres per day. Full 25-inch, two-section drive 
roller with differential. 25-inch, 5-blade cutter. 

Two-cylinder, four-cycle, water-cooled motor 
supplies unusual reserve power. 

This model may be had with the two 20-inch 
auxiliary gang units which increases the swath 
to 60 inches and more than doubles the capacity. 
Very useful for the wide open stretches of lawn. 


grass 


In the “L” Twin is combined extreme flexibil- 
ity for trimming and terrace work; a 25-inch 
combined mower and roller or separate roller 


and, with the gang attachment, a mower of ex- 
ceptionally large capacity. 

Riding sulky for the operator, also grass 
catcher may be had as extra equipment. 


“L” Junior 


Rolls and mows simultaneously four to six 
acres per day. Full 25-inch, two-section drive 
roller with differential. 25-inch, 5-blade cutter. 

A powerful, single-cylinder, four-cycle, water- 
cooled motor drives this light-weight mower and 
roller, furnishing plenty of power for use on 
grades and in tough grasses. Simple and sturdy 
in design and construction and moderate in 
price. Thoroughly dependable and extremely eco- 
nomical in operation. 

Grass catcher may be had as extra equipment. 
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“Cub” 

Rolls and mows simultaneously three to four 
acres per day. 

Full 21-inch, two-section drive roller with dif- 
ferential. 21-inch, 5-blade cutter. 

A light weight, simple, economical and depend- 
able power mower and roller at a very moderate 
price. Especially well suited for lawns surround- 
ing the smaller schools and also very useful for 
trimming and cutting the small plots on the larger 
campuses. 

Equipped with a 4-cycle, water-cooled motor 
having unusual power for the size and weight 
of the machine. Unexcelled for hilly lawns. 


Standard Features in All Coldwell 
Models 


Full-width drive rollers 

Four-cycle, water-cooled motors 

All machines complete, including the motor, de- 
signed and built in the Coldwell factory 

Timken tapered roller bearings throughout 

Tillotson Automobile Type Carburetor 

Alemite-Zerk force feed lubrication 

Oil tempered, self-sharpening blades 

Automatic spring loaded clutches require no ad- 
justment 

Three Speeds—Low, Normal and High 

Combined rolling and mowing, or separate rolling 
when desired 

Thoroughly dependable, trouble-free, economical 
operation over a period of years 

A large selection of styles and sises and at prices 
assuring the greatest possible value 














The Gang Lawn Mower 
five 2l-inch mowers 
wide. 


that 
Designed especially to 
withstand the strain and hard wea: of a tractor- 
Amazingly sturdy, yet exceedingly 
Furnished 


Consists of mow a 


swath 96 inches 


drawn outfit. 

flexible on hilly or uneven ground. 

with three-unit gang (60-inch cut), or a five-unit 

gang (96-inch cut). 

\ Complete Dependable Line of Hand, Horse and 
Power Lawn Mowers 


COLDWELL 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Hand—H orse—Gasoline—Electric 
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DAYTON IRRIGATION SYSTEM, INC. 


143-151 East Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. 





Rain Regulation That Pays for Itself in 
Athletic Fields, School Grounds and Campuses 


Never was so complete a solution to effective 
irrigation available to colleges and institutions. 
The principle of man-directed moisture is far 


from new. But a new application of that prin- 
ciple is changing the entire concept of its value. 
When, several years ago, Dayton Irrigation 


engineers had perfected their new underground 
system, they immediately were charged with two 
additional problems. They were instructed to so 
reduce its cost as to make the system pay for 
itself no matter how large or small the place in 
which it was to be installed. And they were to 
make it—notwith- 
standing its lower 
investment cost — 
deserving of an 
unqualified guar- 
antee as to effi- 
ciency for three 
years from date of 
installation. 

The previous 
paragraph is of 
vital importance to 
all authorities at 
schools, universi- 
ties and similar in- 
stitutions on whose 
shoulders the mat- 


management has juxuriant grass on Dayton irrigated grounds, 
Turf surrounding the darker patch has been cut Dayton sprinklers 


been laid. If irri- initial planting. 





~ THREE WEEKS STAND OF TURF 
ter of grounds Illustration from an unretouched photograph, showing the rich, 


heads rise from the turf, and the rotary arms 
also rise, swirling their exactly simulated rain 
high into the air over the surface to be irri 
gated. It deserves reiteration that this is rain— 
gentle, consistently right rain—and not drifting 
mist or torrential downpour. 

Each of these Dayton rotary rainmakers is 
rust-proof, stick-proof, frost-proof. They vary 
in size from stationary spray heads, full or part 
circle, up to 100 feet diameter. Distribution of 
water per square foot is practically the same 
with any size head. An efficient and economical 
system can be de- 
signed for any 
given pressure 
Since its char- 
acter so perfectly 
matches the natura 
element, like rain, 
the water that de- 
scends has _ the 
positive penetra- 
tion necessary to 
open the pores of 
the turf for en- 
trance. 

A natural ques- 
tion may here 
arise as to the 
condition of the 


1 


three weeks after turf surface when 


to show by contrast how healthy, lush, the stand has grown. Grounds are not in use. 


gation is to justity are those of Rye Neck School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (First cost of 
and no reseeding, no further expense . ‘ 
or labor of any sort was necessary.) tion is revealing 


its investment, it this turf was negligible .. . 
must pay for itself 
out of its savings 
of other costs. And there can be no possible 
question as to its permanency. 

All this implies the choice of a system dis- 
tinctly honest—backed by highly competent en- 
gineering skill and maker-integrity. And such a 
system—pridefully—is Dayton Irrigation. Hun- 
dreds of installations are evidence of its invest- 
ment merit, both as to efficiency and long-lasting 
economy. 

The illustration on this page is self-explana- 
ory. Either copper or galvanized pipe (optional), 
a few inches below the surface, conveys the 
water and conveys it without leak loss, too, thanks 
to newly developed joints. When the water is 
turned on, each of the properly placed sprinkler 
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Again the illustra- 


Metal top sinks 
flush with solid ground. In playgrounds, athletic 
fields and other special areas, sprinkler head is 
concealed by semi-solid rubber plug, vulcanized 
to metal top, flush with solid ground when not 
in use. There is positively no danger to players 
of any types of games. Hence it is understand- 
able that there never is interference with rolling 
or cutting of turf—games go on, the players never 
conscious of the presence of the sprinkler system 
beneath. 

This summarizes the story of Dayton Under- 
ground Irrigation. The effect, the results in turf 
welfare, hardly needs comment. Grass is lush, 
healthier, even through the most protracted hot 
spells—and trees, shrubs, flowers, gardens in the 





Dayton Irrigation System, Inc. 15 


~ 
( 





zones of Dayton moisture are richer for the regu- 
larity of this ideal rain 

There likely will be many a question peculiar 
to the reader's own professional problem which 
he may wish to discuss. The services of Dayton 
engineers are available at all times with neither 


cost nor obligation to the inquirer. And plans, 


particularized to the property, estimates also if 


desired, are provided without charge. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS WELCOMED 
Problems Gladly Discussed —Ask— 
Without Concern as to Obligation 


or Embarrassment 





These, Too, Are DAYTON Irrigation 


—for Lesser Jobs of Turf Health-Maintenance 


DAYTON THREE-WAY ROTARY—$4.00 


Three separate outlets 
delivering different 
streams. Coverage 48 
feet diameter at 25 
pounds pressure. Skid 
base. Adjustable out- 
lets for varying cover- 
age 








DAYTON LAWN VIBRO-ROTARY—$6.00 


Sled base—the Dayton- 
devised base which can- 
not track or score the 
youngest of turf. Cover- 
age 75 feet on so little 
as 35 pounds pressure. 
Fully adjustable. For 
34,” hose 





DAYTON JUNIOR VIBRO-ROTARY—$10.00 


In every respect identi- 
cal with the Dayton 
Master Vibro - Rotary. 
Single distinction being 
equipped with skid base 
instead of roller base 





DAYTON MASTER VIBRO-ROTARY—$12.00 


Another low pressure 
sprinkler of unusual 
capacity. Coverage 80 
feet at pressure of 35 
to 40 pounds. Roller 
base. Available for %%4 
or 1” hose, as desired. 
Main stream adjustable 
while in operation 





DAYTON GREENWAY—$14.00 
Single stream, but 
with extraordinary 
coverage. Recom- 
mended for pres- 
sure of 50 pounds 
or over. A maxi- 
mum circle of 150 
fect can be obtained 
with high pressure. 
Two extra nozzles 
for varying stream 
length and character. 
Optional skid or roller base, 34 or 1” hose connection. 





DAYTON GOLF GENERAL—$16.50 

Twin streams of this 
heavy-duty sprinkler 
rotate slowly, cover- 
ing 135 feet. Large 
roller base with con- 
nections for 34 or 1” 
hose. Operates on 
pressure of 50 pounds 
or more. Two extra 
nozzles are provided 
permitting either 
coarse or fine stream as desired 





SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 


The prices of these various Dayton Rotary 


Sprinklers would seem to infer far less of ability. 
Yet, 


principles Dayton experts have developed for the 


utilizing the same advanced engineering 


Dayton Underground Irrigation System, each de- 
livers capacity amazingly efficient for such a de- 
vice. Consider please that they have no gears, no 


motors, no turbines. They cannot rust or stick or 


clog. Their joints are leak-proof. They cannot 
waste water or dissipate pressure and they do not 
Each is built to a fixed standard 


None is 


market circumstance of mere price. 


puddle or flood. 
meet the 


of performability. made t 


Fully guar- 


anteed. It is recommended that in selecting them, 


water pressure available and coverage required 


be borne in mind. 


Detailed Descriptive Literature of Dayton Sprinklers Available on Request 
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THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


932-968 Bell Street 
PLYMOUTH, OHIO 








PEERLESS 
Mower Sharpener 


The new Model D Peerless Mower Sharpener 
grinds all makes and types of power-driven, fair- 
way and putting green mowers, as well as hand 
lawn mowers, without removing the mower 
wheels or reel knives. It grinds the blades with 
amazing speed and accuracy, with the proper 
clearance behind the cutting edge, makes the 
mower run easily and lengthens the life of the 
mower. By means of a guide in contact with the 
bed knife the reel knives can be ground to fit 
the bed knife perfectly, even though the bed knife 
is bent or sprung. 

While extremely accurate, the Peerless is sim- 
ple to operate. Place the mower in the machine, 
make a few simple adjustments and proceed to 
grind. Ina few minutes you have a keen-cutting, 
easy-running mower, with every blade ground 
exactly alike. No more tearing of turf—grass is 
sheared off, not pulled out by the roots. 


General Description 

The bed or frame is a one-piece box section 
heavy casting, mounted on three heavy cast iron 
legs and two steel supporting posts. 

The carriage has a travel of 42 inches and, 
rolling on steel balls, requires only a slight pres- 
sure for feeding the work along the grinding 
wheel, eliminating all feed mechanism. 

The grinding head carries a 6-inch grinding 
wheel driven by a %-hp. motor by a “V” belt. 
This makes a smooth, quiet and compact drive. 
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is : 


PEERLESS MOWER SHARPENER 
With Reconditioner Attachment 


A Reconditioner Attachment can be furnished 
as shown above, at an additional price, for “lap- 
ping in” mowers after they have been ground, or 
for reconditioning slightly dull ones, with grind- 
ing compound or emery paste. On putting green 
mowers this is of the utmost importance. 

The Attachment consists of a_ belt-driven 
geared speed-reducer unit driven by the motor; 
an adjustable roller support to raise and lower 
the reel shaft; two steel driving couplers and five 
pounds of grinding compound. 

The Attachment can be quickly clamped to 
the carriage of the Sharpener by means of two 
clamps (furnished). The Speed-reducer Unit is 
mounted on a sliding base, which gives a hori- 
zontal adjustment, the vertical adjustment being 
obtained by the adjustable roller support. 

The Peerless Reconditioner Attachment will 
pay for itself several times over every year, and 
at the small additionai price should be ordered 
with every Peerless Sharpener. 


Dimensions, Weights, Etc. 


IR eC ree en nn a 5 feet 
es Cy ae ee 20 inches 
Space required for 42-inch travel of car 

riage errr. Pe ee re eee ee ree 8 ft. 8 inches 
A ee ee re ee ern 42 inches 
Height to top of carriage ............. 31% inches 
Rg ee eae See ee 48 inches 
Net weight without Reconditioner Attach 

ment , oe er ee Pere ee er Tr 820 Ibs. 
Net weight with Reconditioner Attachment.. 880 Ibs. 
Shipping weight without Reconditioner At 

tachment ee Pe ee ee eee ee 935 lbs. 
Shipping weight with Reconditioner Attach 

WE nn 4:4 bee Cewiedé Hr webadas eu 1000 lbs. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
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IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


438 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 


413 West Chicago Avenue, 


Chicago, Il, 


237 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


161 Vester Street, 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


Dealers in All 


Ferndale 
Aikenhead Hdw., Ltd., 


Principal 


Mich, 


17 Temperance 


(Detroit), 


Toronto, Ontario 


Street, 


Cities 





THE JUNIOR TRIPLEX 

There is no more valuable 
mower for school and univer- 
sity grounds than the Junior 
Triplex. Because one man 
with the “Junior” can 
smoothly cut as high as 25 
acres in one day, this new 
mower can soon pay for itself 
in time and labor saved. 

A little smaller than the 
famous Triplex — the Junior 
Triplex is even easier to han- 
dle, costs less, and does al- 
most as much work per day. 

There is no other type of 
mower on the market that can 
equal the Triplex family. Can be handled 
with astonishing ease. The Junior Triplex 
backs up, turns around in its own length. 
For crossing roads or rough ground, the 
cutting units can be raised, from the opera- 
tor’s seat. 

This agile mower cuts around trees and 
bushes—cuts close to walls and walks. For 
the treed and foliaged campus, the Junior 
Triplex is a real economy. Note these users 
of the Triplex: University of Syracuse, 
University of Buffalo, Smith College, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Purdue University, Mt. 
Vernon Seminary, and many others. 

Details : 10 hp. powerful, smooth-running 
engine. Cuts 70-inch swath. 3 famous Bull- 
dog cutting units. 





IDEAL 25-INCH WHEEL TYPE MOWER 





THE NEW IDEAL JUNIOR TRIPLEX 


POWER MOWERS 

Ideal now offers more than six types of 
power mowers—the world’s most complete 
line. Two sizes of Wheel type—two sizes 
of Roller type—and two sizes of the new 
“Majestic,” finer, smoother-cutting mowers 
with power-driven roller. 

For every school mowing job there is an 
Ideal mower to give maximum cutting effi- 
ciency. 

Powered to conquer hills, and to slow 
down for corners without stalling. Write 
for prices and new illustrated catalog giv- 
ing details on the complete Ideal line of 
grass cutting equipment. 





POWER MOWER 


IDEAL ‘‘MAJESTIC’’ 
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JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


740 Washington Avenue 


Racine, Wisconsin 





The “4-Acre’” Heavy-Duty Mower 





SHOWING THE ‘‘4-ACRE’’ MOWER FITTED WITH 
RUBBER TIRES 


This sturdy, 24-inch, general-purpose 
mower, used by thousands of schools and 
institutions, is the oldest of the Jacobsen 
line. Its powerful Jacobsen-made motor 
and heavy construction give it a capacity 
of 4 to 5 acres a day of the most grueling 
work. Equipped with instantaneous me- 
chanical starter, separate reel and traction 
clutches, auto-type differential and rear 
guide-wheel for easy turning. Enclosed, 
automotive gear-drive running in oil is an 
exclusive Jacobsen refinement which dou- 
bles the life of the mower. Rubber tires, 
sickle bar attachment for weeds, and riding 
sulky, optional equipment. 


“Estate”? Roller-Drive Mower 





This mower does more than cut the 
grass. Its large rear rollers smooth the 
lawn. Furthermore, the rollers protect the 


delicate turf, leaving a true velvety finish 
wit!.out scuffing or denting. It is preferred 
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where an extra fine lawn is desired. The 
“Estate” Mower has every Jacobsen refine- 
ment, including enclosed, oil-floating gears, 
auto-type differential and separate reel and 
traction clutches that are asbestos-lined and 
will not slip. Built in two sizes—24 and 
30-inch cutting widths. Equipped with 
specially designed motor as used in the 
Jacobsen “4-Acre” model. A quality mower 
throughout. 


The New Simplex 20-inch Mower 

A new product of Jacobsen engineers 
who offer it as their solution of the prob- 
lem of “mowing smaller lawns at smaller 


cost.” While low in cost, it is a typical 





THE NEW JACOBSEN SIMPLEX 20-INCH MOWER 


Jacobsen high quality product. Cuts two 
acres in eight hours, and can be handled 
by anyone with ease. Powerful, easy-start- 
ing high-compression motor; tempered 
steel cutting unit with safety clutch. En- 
closed transmission gears running in oil, 
and bevel-gear differential enabling mower 
to turn under its own power. Owners of 
medium-sized lawns and school and park 
boards are purchasing this mower because 
it has features usually found only on high- 
priced mowers. 

Other wheel and roller-type Jacobsen 
power mowers at $150 up include the new 
32-inch twin-cylinder heavy-duty model 
which, with gang attachment, can cut 2% 
acres an hour. Also the famous Jacobsen 
putting green mower, the true money-saver 
for golf courses. Write for catalog. Sales 
and service everywhere. 
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THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 


4600 Woodward 


Avenue 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ANNOUNCING MOTO-MOWER’S 
GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT— 
THE SUPER-DETROIT 
The SUPER-DETROIT model 

MOTO-MOWER challenges perform- 
ance comparison with any grass cutter 
regardless of size or cost. Its motor, 
used exclusively on the SUPER-DE- 
TROIT, develops two horsepower. Its 
sturdy, well-balanced construction 
promises years of efficient, trouble-free 
grass cutting under all conditions with 
lowest maintenance expense. Because 
the SUPER-DETROIT can cut 5 acres 
of lawn on one gallon of gasoline every 
day, it is highly recommended for park 
and public building grounds work. 


A TWIST OF THE WRIST GUIDES IT 

The famous “twist of the wrist” guiding 
principle which makes MOTO-MOWERS 
so easy to steer is a SUPER-DETROIT 
feature. This remarkable machine also 
possesses Selective Automatic Speed Con- 
trol, which enables it to retain the same 
cutting speed no matter how smooth or 
rough the going. Its new universal joint 
takes all the strain off the motor bearings, 
insuring better me tinea and longer life. 
The SUPER-DETROIT is a de luxe ma- 
chine in every way, and unquestionably the 
best power lawn mower buy on the market. 





THERE’S A MOTO-MOWER SIZE 
FOR EVERY LAWN 


For very large lawns, MOTO-MOWER 
manufactures their 3-\WAY model, which, 
when equipped with trailers, cuts a 60-inch 
swath, twenty acres a day, on two gallons 
of gasoline. If your requirements demand 
cutting only 3 acres a day, the CITY 
model, 21” cut, is recommended. A twist 
of the wrist guides these machines. For 
smaller lawns, the JUNIOR model MOTO- 
MOWER, 18” cut, is the finest and most 
economical machine made. 


Specifications of the 
SUPER-DETROIT Model MOTO-MOWER 


Width of cut, 27”; cutting adjustment, %” to 
cutting speed, % to 3% m.p.h.; 
5 acres per day; climbs 35% grade; 


21%". 
cutting capacity, 3 to 


gasoline consump 


tion per day, about 1 gal.: weight (net), 310 Ibs. 
(crated for shipment), 375 1! color, gray enamel, 
Motor—four cycle, valve-in-head, air cooled: bore, 2% “go 
stroke, 3%”; horsepower, y speed, 1800 to 2400 
r.p.m.; parts to lubricate, place; control, automatic 


There’s a Moto- 
Mower Dealer 


governor for speed control; ignition, magneto; carbu- 
Tillotson. Mower—blades, revolving, 5 crucible 
(tempered); bottom blade, turned-up edge (tem- 
clutches, dry dise-type; wheels can be 
engaged either together or separately; reel bearings, 
Shafer, self-aligning; handle, tubular steel; side frames, 
m iy able iron; diamond roller; drive wheels, 
Two types of sulkies available. 


retor, 
steel 


pered) ; control, 


chains, 


Write for Our 
Complete Catalog 


Moto- Mower 


TRADE MARK 





Near You of Moto-Mowers 
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NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Growers and Distributors of 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Perennials 


and Rock Garden Plants 


For Parks, Golf Grounds, Country Clubs, Estates, Cemeteries, Subdivisions, Land- 
scape Plantings, Horticultural and Forestry Projects 


NAPERVILLE (Du Page County), ILLINOIS 
28 MILES WEST OF CHICAGO ON STATE ROAD 18 (OGDEN AVENUE) 


Established 1866 Phone: NAPERVILLE 1 








Through more than sixty years of service 
it has been our pleasure to serve many of 
America’s leading Estates, Parks, Ceme- 
teries and Municipalities with choice Nur- 
sery Stock for their Horticultural plantings 
and developments. 


Write for our General Catalog. 
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0. M. SCOTT & 


SONS CO. 


Seedsmen 


Marysville, Ohio 





LAWN SEED FOR THE CAMPUS AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


Scott’s Athletic Field Mixture—A com- 
bination of fine grasses that will make an 
extremely wear-resisting turf. Contains 
three strains of Bent grasses, and other va- 
rieties selected for their ability to with- 
stand rough usage. Recommended for 
seeding or re-seeding football, baseball, 


soccer and other recreation fields. 


Scott’s Turf Builder—Is the ideal grass 
fertilizer. It provides a quick and needed 
stimulation to grass as well as a long last- 
ing supply of plant food. Turf Builder 
contains 10 per cent Nitrogen, 6 per cent 
Phosphoric Acid, 4 per cent Potash—the 
formula recommended by agricultural au- 


thorities as being best for grass. 


Scott’s Campus Mixture—Composed of 


grass varieties that will make beautiful, 


velvety lawns and provide the ideal setting 
for good-looking school buildings. Three 
strains of Bent grass are included in the 
mixture with other permanent turf produc- 
ing grasses. For use under trees and like 


places we have a Shady Campus Mixture. 


We shall be glad to help with your 
own grass growing problems. Please 


feel free to write us about them. 


Current prices on the above seed mix- 
tures and fertilizer as well as on other seeds 


sent upon request. 


LAWN CARE, a special seasonal bul- 
letin on grass growing, is sent free for 
the asking. If you are not already get- 
ting this we shall be glad to add your 


name to our list. 


These Schools and Many Others Sow Scott’s Seeds Regularly 


University of Michigan 
Notre Dame University 
Cornell University 
Amherst College 
University of Maine 
Ohio State University 


University of New Hampshire 
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University of Illinois 
Western Reserve University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Columbia University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 

The Tome School 


University of Nebraska 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Iron Fence, Chain Link Wire Fence 
Baseball and Tennis Backstops 
825 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 





FENCES 


STEWART SCHOOL FENCES FACTORY FACILITIES 


We offer a complete line of Iron and Chainlink Stewart has unsurpassed facilities for the 
Bences and are capable of fulGlline any school Mauutacture of fencing or any of the products 
ai. . _ deg Be listed below. Factory contains 350,000 sq. ft. of 


fence requirement, whether it be for frontage, {oor space, modern machinery; skilled workmen 





rear line, tennis court, or athletic field. and draftsmen. 
SALES AND ERECTION SERVICE OTHER STEWART PRODUCTS 
3 : f . - sracket Lanterns tailing 
Stewart factory distributors in all principal Gates (Iron and Wire) Wiedew Guards 
Settees (Iron and Wire) Wire Partition Work 


cities, together with our competent erection crews 
throughout the country, give our customers a 
service both convenient and economical. Each 
installation is under our supervision—conse- 
quently the responsibility is undivided. 








STEWART TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURE STYLE 


STEWART CHAIN LINK FENCE STYLE OTM. ‘*‘PROFESSIONAL.’’ AVAILABLE IN 8’-10’ AND 
AVAILABLE IN 4’-5’-6’ HEIGHTS 


12’ HEIGHTS 











THERE IS SUBSTANTIAL BEAUTY IN STEWART 1 IRON FENCE AND GATES 
FOR SCHOOL FRONTAGE 
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STUMPP & WALTER CO. 


SEEDS—BULBS—PLANTS—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


132-138 Church Street, 


Strmmé ale 


Branch Stores in: 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


New York City 

Branch Stores in: 
NEWARK, N. J. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

HEMPSTEAD, L. IL 





Grass Seed 
of Known Quality 


For Gortr Courses, Tennis Courts, Porto FIetps, 
ATHLETIC FieL_ps, Airports, Lawns, Etc. 

All our seeds are of the highest quality, bo- 
tanically true to name and are cleaned and re- 
cleaned, special care being given to the elimina- 
tion of weed seeds. 

We are always glad to advise in regard to 
formulas suited to soil and climatic conditions, 
treatment of soil, fertilizing, etc. 


High Quality Bulbs 


We are one of the largest growers and im- 
porters of American, Dutch, French and Japanese 
Bulbs for discriminating flower lovers in the 
United States. 


Pied 


The Yale Bowl at New Haven, Conn. 


Flower Seeds 
All our seeds are of the highest quality and are 
carefully examined and tested at our trial 
grounds. We offer only those of superior strains 
and finest types. 


Vegetable Seeds 
All our seeds are of the highest quality and we 
list only such sorts which from tests at our trial 
grounds we have found to be of superior merit 
and which we can recommend for both the mar- 
ket and home garden. 


Equipment and Supplies 
We are also agents and dealers in Tractors, 
Mowers, Rotary Soil Screens, Implements, Ferti- 
lizers, Insecticides and Sundry Equipment and 
Supplies. 


Complete Catalog on Request 





Grass Seed for Yale Bowl, as well as for 


Yale Golf Course, Polo Field and Football Field, supplied by the Stumpp & Walter Co. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 


America’s Largest Builders of Power Grass-Cutting Machinery 
3042-3206 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TRACTORS —POWER LAWN MOWERS — ROLLERS 





Write for 32-page Catalog 





The TORO Master Seven Tractor Mowing Outfit 


Width of cut 16 feet. Will mow an 
eighteen-hole golf course in 8 hours. Also 
built in 5-unit and 3-unit type. 


~—- TORO Power Roller for Tennis 
= ss Courts and Athletic Fields 


Eliminates tedious hand rolling. Covers 
a strip 30 inches wide. With operator, it 
weighs about 1200 lbs. Forward and re- 
verse gear obviates constant turning. Pow- 
ered with the efficient Toro single-cylinder, 
air-cooled, 4- 
cycle motor. 





The 
TORO 
Park Special 





A thirty-inch power lawn mower with a 
cutting capacity of four to six acres a day. 
Equipped with Toro 134-h.p. air-cooled 
motor. Can be furnished with a sickle-bar 
attachment for cutting tall grass and weeds. 
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WORTHINGTON 


MOWER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Power, Gang, and Hand Mowers, Lawn Tractors and 
Golf Course Appurtenances 


Stroudsburg, Pa. 


BRANCHES 


New York Philadelphia 
Chrysler Bldg. 6200 Wayne Ave 
Boston Cleveland 

1 State St. 1101 Hippodrome Bldg. 
Washington Chicago 
6900 Wisconsin Ave. 517-521 So. Laflin St. 


Bethesda, Maryland 


Detroit Los Angeles 
424 Book Bldg. 1795 Pasadena Ave. 

St. Louis San Francisco 
8328 Eton Place 52 Beale St. 

Montreal Seattle 


132 St. Peter St. 709 4th Ave. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE STANDARD MOWING EQUIPMENT OF 
THE WORLD 





Worthington “Overlawn’”’ 

Power Mower 

The “Overlawn” composed of a com- 
plete tractor drawing a standard 30-inch 
fairway unit. 

Tractor motor is of standard construc- 
tion. This machine has been especially de- 
signed for the mowing of restricted areas. 
Turns on a radius of two and one-half feet 
and is unequaled in freedom from derange- 
ment or delays. The “Overgreen” consists 
ot the same tractor, with either the roller 
or high wheel types of units. Under cer- 
tain conditions of turf one type is prefer- 
able to the other. These machines will cut 
a green of six thousand square feet area in 


less than ten minutes. 





Lawn Tractor and Convertible 
Quintuplex Combination 


Illustrating the fastest and most economi- 


cal lawn tractor and gang mower in the 
world. Cutting swath nearly 12 feet. 
This outfit is capable of cutting an acre 
of ground in less than seven minutes. 
Speed and economy have become today 
primal factors in the mower problem. With 
respect to both of these the Worthington 
combination stands unrivaled. If the 
widest swath cannot be accommodated the 
trailing frame of the “Quint” is immedi- 
ately detached by removing a single bolt, 
reducing the swath cut to nearly eight feet. 
Tractor weight of only 1350 pounds elimi- 


nates all possibility of injury to turf. 


Write for Full Particulars 
It is significant that Worthington Gang 
Mowers are used on more golf courses in 
the world than all other makes combined. 
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~ BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR_ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PLAY 








The New Gymnasium 


at Rutgers University 


By PHILIP SAWYER 


YorK AND Sawyer, Ar 


HE new gymnasium building at Rutgers Uni- 
New Brunswick, N. J., occupies the 
of America’s first intercollegiate foot- 
keenly contested by Princeton and 
Rutgers in 1869. It replaces the old Robert F. 
Ballantine Gymnasium, which was razed in a 
spectacular fire early in 1930. Now for the first 
time in Rutgers’ history the athletic facilities 
of the college are centralized. While the old 
Ballantine Gymnasium was more than a quarter- 
mile from the main athletic field, the new struc- 
ture is directly opposite Neilson Field on College 


versity, 
historic site 


ball 


game, 


Avenue. There are now 1300 students in the 
University. 
The architectural style of the gymnasium is 


Colonial, in with the many _ old 
buildings on the campus. Rutgers is one of the 
nine colonial colleges in the United States, hav- 
ing been founded in 1766 as Queens’ College. To 
retain Colonial characteristics in so large a build- 
ing, it has been planned to appear as four small 
units surrounding a quadrangle. The trusses and 
building are carried over what might 


harmony 


roof of the 


THE NEW 


HITECTS, New YorxK 
have been the court of the quadrangle, but is 
really the main gymnasium floor. The entir 
structure has a frontage of 165 feet and a depth 
of 191 feet. 

Three different roofing materials were used on 
the different sections of the roof. The sloping 
portions are covered with Virginia gray slate. The 
tops of the non-flat portions and the upper flat 
decks are covered with sixteen-ounce copper, and 
the flat section in the middle is finished with 
five-ply slag roofing. Underneath all are thre 
layers, (1) 1-inch pressed spruce fibre board, (2) 
pre-cast slabs of concrete, and over these (3) a 
14-inch coat of nailing cement, to which the roof- 
ing material proper is applied. 


The appearance of the building is simple 
throughout, without being in any sense severe. 
While economy was a dominating consideration, 


nothing was spared to make it one of the finest 
college gymnasiums in the country. The archi- 
tects aimed to make the larger spaces inside the 
building as flexible as possible to permit their 
use for other than the usual athletic and sport 
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The New Gymnasium 


activities. For example, space and 


facilities have been provided for 


instruction in military science. The 
large gymnasium has a maple floor 
and can be used as a vast audi- 
torium for commencement exer- 
cises, concerts, banquets, dances 
and similar events; it may also 
be used as an exhibition hall for 


expositions, automobile shows and 
A pantry and port- 
facilities can serve 


tournaments. 
able 
1,200 

The main gymnasium is an im- 
pressively large room, 82 feet wide 
and 160 feet a balcony 


serving 


guests. 


long, with 


containing 1,614 permanent seats. 
With these and the first-floor 
bleachers for basketball games, 
the room can accommodate 2,464 


persons. For concerts and similar auditorium use 
there are available in addition 1,762 folding seats, 
giving the hall a total capacity of 3,376 seats. In 
order that the may be rapidly cleared of 
the folding chairs, a chute in the floor has been 
provided through which they may be dropped to 
below. 


room 


a storeroom 

The exhibition basket-ball court is slightly be- 
hind the main gymnasium, so that those in the 
baleony may see without difficulty. It measures 
48 by 84 feet, the size now generally accepted 
as standard for college The three 
for and intramural 
41 feet wide and about 70 feet in length. 

Swimming is a very 
gers. A large proportion of 
ticipate. It found 
provide two pools, one, 32 by 75 feet, and an 
instruction pool, 20 by 32 feet. The large pool 
has a maximum depth of 10 feet and a minimum 


games. 


cross 


courts practice are 


games 


Rut- 


par- 


popular sport at 
the 
desirable, therefore, to 


students 
was 


depth of 8 feet, while the small pool is 3 
feet deep. The walls and ceiling are lined with 
1%-inch cork insulating board to eare for con- 


cde nsation and to absorb sound. The large pool is 


also equipped with the most modern underwater 
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THE TROPHY LOBBY 


> 


CORNER OF 


lighting. A problem which confronted the archi- 


tects was how to accommodate large 1udiences 
at swimming meets. To place 2,000 seats in a 
separate room solely for pool use would have 
entailed a great waste of space, since only half 
a dozen swimming meets are held in any on 
year; it would also have added considerably to 


the cost of the building. 
by the use of a movable partition wall separating 


The problem was solved 


the main gymnasium and the pool. The par- 
tition mav be raised and some 1,500 bleachers 
may be placed on the main gymnasium floor. 


These, with the 465 seats in the pool room itself 
for freshmen meets and general visitors’ purposes, 
give the desired facilities for some 2,000 
This architectural 
proble m in the interest of economy of space ind 
construction has aroused the attention of 
educational authorities. 

The building is equipped with a complete venti- 
lation system, with numbers of supply and exhaust 


spe cta- 


tors. striking solution of an 


costs 


fans so arranged that the different portions of the 


building be used independe ntly and still 


receive adequate air changes. 


may 


Four squash courts have been placed in the 


They have maple floors, cement 


sub-basement. 


walls and a furred ceiling. Here, too, are a large 
storage space and most of the me¢ chanical, he it- 
ing and ventilating equipment. The upper part 


of the squash courts extend through the basement 
Here are a military storage for uni- 
forms and equipment, the the 
trainer’s room and five team rooms with showers 


story. room 


Co iche s’ room, 


and drying rooms. At the front of the building, 
icross the corridor from the squash gallery, is 
the rifle range, 30 by 70 feet; it is lined with 
8-inch brick walls. Next to the range is the gen- 


eral storage room, 50 by 50 feet, with a trap-door 


in the ceiling. It is in this room that the folding 
seats and bleachers are stored when not in use 
in the main gymnasium. Adjoining the general 


the commodious accommoda- 
tions for visiting teams. The visitors have their 


own team rooms, drying rooms and showers. 


storage room are 
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THE SECOND 


FLOOR PLAN 


auxiliary gymnasium and the 
main gymnasium 


The third floor 


upper 


contains the 
part of the 


floor are all the administrative 
offices—athletic staff, physical director, student 
manager, cashier and graduate manager. There 
is also a large trophy lobby with built-in trophy 
Across the lobby are the quarters of the 
These 
private 
and an 


On the first 


cases. 
military science and tactics department. 
are divided into a large recitation room, 
offices of members of the department, 
examination room, 


n — me! 





feimmina 


rook sauitmeet 
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AN SCHOOL 





AND UNIVERSITY 


In the section on the second floor above the 
main corridor and behind the gymnasium bal- 
cony are five classrooms for the use of the mili- 
tary science and physical training departments, 
and two rest rooms. On the west side of this 
floor, over the swimming pool, is the auxiliary 
gymnasium. It is 42 feet wide and 105 feet long, 


and is to be used for boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
exercises, practice handball and other indoor 


sports. There is a large room at each end for 
gymnasium equipment. 

Some of the general features of the building of 
interest to those planning similar structures are 
these: 

Any and all main units of the building may 
be used at the same time without interference. 

The seven entrances to the building are ar- 
ranged for satisfactory control and supervision of 
the several building units. 
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THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


3. To reduce maintenance, the interior gymna- 
sium walls are of face brick. 
The building is fireproof throughout. 
The total approximate cost is $700,000. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


Treatment—The Wood-Fibre Board Corp. 

Auditorium Seating—-American Seating Co. 

Boilers—The Babcocx & Wilcox Co. 

Drinking Fountains—-The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 

Heat Regulating System—The Powers Regulator Co. 

Insulation—Armstrong Cork Co. 

Piping—A. M. Byers Co. 

Plumbing Fixtures—American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Roofing—Buckingham-Virginia Slate 
The Barrett Co. 

Showers—Speakman Co. 

Swimming Pool Filters—Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 

Swimming Pool Sterilizers—Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 


Acoustical 


Corp., Porete Mfg. Co., 





Essential Physical Education Facilities in 
Public Schools 


By JAY B. NASH 


Proressor oF EpuUCATION, SCHOOL OF EpucaTION, NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


HE facilities for the modern conception of 
physical education in the United States rep- 
resent a Taking the country 
as a whole, a of that por- 
tion of the public school plant which is devoted 


large investment. 


conservative estimate 


to physical education is somewhat in excess of 
$93,500,000. This seems to be a fairly reason- 
able estimate inasmuch as the value of the 


amount used for playgrounds in many of the in- 
stitutions has not been included. 

A school’s physical education plant is often in- 
accurately designated merely as “the gymnasium.” 
And the gymnasium is thought of only in terms 
of a floor, with no consideration being given to 
lockers, showers, dressing rooms, swimming pool, 
administrative offices or outdoor facilities. In the 
full sense of the term, however, a physical edu- 
cation plant consists of three units: 

1. Instructional unit—all the spaces in which 
activity can go on, namely, the gymnasium, swim- 


ming pool, special activity rooms, play rooms, 


standard classrooms, and all the outdoor facili- 
ties. 
2. Service unit—the dressing rooms, showers, 


lockers, lavatories. 

3. Administrative unit—the offices for the di- 
rectors of physical education, doctors, dentists, 
nurses: rest store and equipment rooms; 
janitor rooms; laundry; drying rooms, etc. 

It has been found by experiment that it is ab- 
necessary to the administrative 
the service n a fairly adequate 

The varying climatic conditions make 
any other procedure impossible. Recent experi- 
ments in the South and in California have 
indicated that for instructional purposes a well- 
sheltered indoor gymnasium floor is also neces- 
sary. This need not be a Class A structure, but 
protection is needed from sound, wind and cold 


rooms; 


solutely house 
unit and 


structure. 


1 
i 


unit 


in practically every community in America. 


Space Allotments in Various Types of Schools 


What percentage of a school building is ordi- 
narily used for physical education? The figure 
varies according to the level of the school. 
Checking the estimate of ten or twelve large 
cities in the country which have had building 
programs under way, it was found that in ele- 


mentary schools the proportion of space devoted 
to physical education ranged from 9.1 to 17, with 
an average of 138 cent. In junior high 
schools the range was from 11.1 to 25, with an 
of 16 In senior high schools 


per 


average per cent. 
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the range was from 12.9 to 25, with an average 
of 21.4 per cent. 

A number of cities not reported in the above 
study had percentages as high as 29, and in one 
or two it 30. These figures 
indicate the proportion of square footage being 
devoted to physical education. They were esti- 


mated upon a square footage basis, and the per- 


instances was ovel 


centage would probably have been higher if taken 
the plumbing and 
with 


cost 


upon an actual cost basis, since 
various other facilities connected 
education are expensive. In this 
standards must be maintained. 


physical 
certain 


Factors in the Cost of Instructional Units 


Indoor Gymnasiums.—The two-story height 
and the structural 
gymnasium expensive. The cost, however, should 
be spread over not only to physical education 
activities but to the social activities of the school, 
and of night schools, if any, since gymnasiums are 
used for dances, banquets, plays and pageants as 


necessary supports make a 


evening. 


well as for recreation in th 
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A STANDARD SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
1, Girls’ sand box; 2, girls’ slide; 3, girls’ gymnasium 
frame; 4, girls’ volley-ball court; girls’ basketball 


boys’ basketball court ; 
frame; 10, 


court ; 6, double handball courts; 7, 

8, boys’ volley-ball court; 9, boys’ gymnasium 

high slide for boys; 11, sand box for boys; 12, soccer posts ; 

13, jumping pit; 14, wire cage backstop; 15, open per 

gola porch, covered with canvas in summer (for small 
children’s play) 
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The needs of junior high schools are just as 
pertinent as those of senior high schools; a play 
room for the lower grades or even a room com- 
bined with the auditorium are required. Schools 
in Houston, Texas, combine play room, audito- 
rium and cafeteria. The results are very satis- 
factory. The actual size of the floor should not 
go below the minimum size of a basketball court, 
since in high schools as well as in elementary 
schools, basketball forms the basis of many other 
games. 

Outdoor Facilities—As in the case 
facilities, a certain minimum area is required, re- 
gardless of the size of the school. In other words, 
it takes just as much time for 18 people to play 
basketball in a school where there are 20 enrolled 
as it does for 18 to play where they are 500 en- 
rolled. It should also be remembered that a 
school equipped to take care of a certain num- 
ber of students, say, 50, is at the same time 
equipped to take care of 300 or 400 by merely 
spreading the peak load over six or eight pe- 


of indoc rr 


riods. 

Table I indicates the minimum for an ele- 
mentary school where a modern varied program 
is to be conducted and where the play yard is to 
be used throughout the year. 


TABLE I* 


No.of Use Sq. Maximum 


Places Footage Plavers 
taseball-soccer-hockey (combined) 1 97,500 18 
fasketball 9 12.000 20 
EE ad wd whch hal eee @ ; : $ 4.000 16 
Playground bal] .......... ute a 22,500 20 
Quoits . fetes eesaoweene 2 4,000 g 
Tennis ; iat ces a er oS alas 2 14,400 8 
OS a yo a, 16,000 792 
Sand Box ee ee eee eee l 160 16 
DE. 6écen en aceaadtdeseae 2 16,000 30 
Games Cram ane FE) .cccccccss 4 3.200 RO 

25 189,760 * 288 2 


1 Area—-approximately 4.4 acres. 


2 Players per acre approximately 65. 
*From “The Administration of Physical Education,’’ by 
Jay B. Nash, p. 231. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 19531. 


Table II indicates the minimum size yard for 
a high school in which a varied program is to be 
conducted. It is assumed that this yard will be 


used throughout the year. 


TABLE II * 


No. of | Use Sq. Maximum 


Places Footage Plavers 
Baseball ei aertaremmda ; 1 97.590 18 
Soccer and football ‘reves won l 75,600 22 
Basketball seta 2 12.000 20) 
Vollev-ball Fs ea sel Aad { 12.000 18 
Tennis 4 14,000 16 
Handball $ 8.000 16 
One-fourth mile track ‘a l 10,700 20 
Field events Scare eae 4 8.000 9) 
Playground baseball 1 99 500 2) 
Clock golf 1 1.100 8 
Paddle tennis 1 1.800 4 
Roque 1 1,800 nl 
Archery 1 2.500 10 
Emergency l $0,000 20 
307,500 3 246 ° 


1 Area approximately 7.1 acres 
2 Players per acre approximately 34 
*From “The Administration of Physical Education,” 


p. 231. 


The Service Unit 


The service unit of a physical education plant 
must provide sufhcient space and equipment to 
enable individuals to store their clothing and get 
a shower bath in the usual amount of time 
allotted between classes. The ordinary formula 
for the number of showers is as follows: 


Peak-load— 10% 


joys = - — 
3 

; Peak-load—20 % 

Girls — 


The requirement for girls could be considerably 
reduced if 80 per cent open showers were used, 
and this seems to be the coming practice. Ther 
should of course be toilets, washrooms and locker 
space in addition. 


The Administrative Unit 


The administrative unit should consist of a 
suite of small offices for the purposes of (1) re- 
ceiving the public; (2) consultation with stu- 
dents; (3) physical examinations; (4) treatments 
by the doctor and dentist, if such treatments are 
given; (5) storing supplies. The relationship be- 
tween these units and the number of square feet 
of auxiliary rooms, standard classrooms and avail- 
able classrooms is noted in Table III. 


TABLE III * 
Boys’ GyMNASIUM Area ESTIMATE 


Standard Avail 
Number Per Cent Auxili- Class able 
of Square of ary room Class 
Feet Total Area Rooms Units! rooms 
Instructional (indoor) 
Gymnasium floor 


60’ x 90 2 5,400 7 1 
Ble icher space 
(if desired) 
15’ x 90". 1,350 1 3% 
Special exer 
cise room 
15’ x 30’. 150 \% 1 
Swimming pool 
5” x 660". 1,500 2 1 
Classroom 
25’ x 30’. 750 1 1 
Team room 
12’ x 20’. 240 1 YU 
Miscellaneous. 1,180 
og Tee 2% 
Basket room 
, 2 a... 300 1 
Locker room 990 1 
Shower room 
ee x we 270 1 
Lav itory 
Ts W.. 80 
Laundry 
wo =a I. 120 
Drying room 175 
Administration 1 
Outer office 
Se Oe ns 80 1 
Inner office (2) 
2 Wa. 160 1 
Storage of sup 
plies and towels 285 
Instructors’ 
showers and 
lo« kers ° eee 225 
Total ....13,555 8.64% 7 18 4 


1Standard classroom 25’ x 30’. 
2 Gymnasium must be double height. 
*From “The Administration of Physical Education,’ 


p. 213. 





Boys’ Gymnasium Locker and Shower Rooms 


a school of 
slightly 


The above estimate is based upon 
600 The 
higher, representing a total of 14,654 square feet, 
9.36 for the entire building of 8 
classrooms and 4 available 


boys. estimate for girls is 
a percentage of 
auxiliary rooms, 19% 
classrooms. 

If a cut 
it is recommended that it 


has to be made in the above estimate, 
be made in connection 
and the 
neck of the bottle 
pass, and they 
Exercise in the 


with the gymnasium floor. The service 
administrative units are the 
through which everything must 
are of tremendous importance. 
open air is more valuable than exercise indoors, 
With several stand- 
should 
be possible in states to run an adequate 
without any g This would 
certain days of the year the pro- 
altered to meet climatic 
however, to have a 


so it should not be sacrificed. 


ard classrooms and conference rooms, it 
most 
program ymnasiums. 
that on 
gram would have to be 
conditions. It is prete rable, 


physical education plant with adequate outdoor 


mean 
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units 
beau- 


facilities and adequate office and service 
than to have a 
tiful gymnasium floor with inadequate office and 


plant which contains a 


service units or inadequate outdoor facilities. 


Maximum Use Is Necessary 


A plant equipped as suggested should be avail- 
able to the entire community 365 days of the year 
and as many hours during the day as there is a 
demand for its use. Even the best school systems 
in this country are in session for only an aver- 
age of about half a day in the year. An extensive 
plant such as has been outlined in this article can- 
not be justified under this situation. Use must 
be spread out over a pe riod of time. Schools are 
faced with the alternative of using their facili- 
ties up to capacity every day in the year or of 
turning them and the task of education over to 
the local authorities. The latter they are prob- 
ably unwilling to do, but made. 


a choice must be 


Boys’ Gymnasium Locker and Shower Rooms 


Summary and Recommendations Based on a Study of 
Southern California High Schools 


By ELMER J. PEERY 


PRINCIPAL, SHAFTER HicH ScHOOL, SHAFTER, CALIF. 


RECENT study of the construction and 
r equipment of the boys’ gymnasium, locker 


and shower rooms in 25 Southern California high 
schools shows that current practice has kept pace 
in part only with the development of the physical 
education program and the tremendous growth 
in school enrolment which has taken place during 
the last ten yvears.! The 25 schools studied are 
typical of Southern California. They are located 
within a radius of one hundred Los 
Angeles. In boys’ enrolments the range 
from 250 to 1.500. The buildings were all erected 
in the decade of 1920-1930. 

Except in the larger city schools where a re- 
tained architect has direction of the school-build- 
in coordination with the physical 


miles of 


schools 


ing program 
education department, du 
usually given to the locker and shower room unit. 
Yet this unit is the focus of activity for at least 
half the school population during the day. The 
present discussion has been limited to the peculiar 
problems of construction and equipment of, first, 
the locker room, and second, of the shower room. 


consideration is not 


Construction 


Locke 4g Rov ym 


Space provisions, orientation, materials, lighting 
and auxiliary rooms are the principal construction 


1A Study of the Construction, Equipment and Utiliza- 


tion of Bovs’ Gymnasium, Locker and Shower Rooms in 
Southern California High Schools,’”’ by Elmer J. Peery. 
M. A. Thesis to University of Southern California, June 1, 


1931. 


problems facing an educator and architect when 
the planning of a new locker room is undertaken. 
The standards set by J. F. Williams in his book, 
“Organization and Administration of Physical 
Education,” give 15 square feet per pupil unit in 
the locker room and 19 square feet in the com- 
bined locker and shower The 
Angeles Department of Physical Education rec- 
ommends a 65 by 75 feet for a _ locker, 
shower and auxiliary room unit to handle 1,000 
boys. After deducting a space 15 by 25 feet for 
a drying room, a space 10 by 20 feet for a lava- 
tory, a space 8 by 12 for a towel and 
space for 1,000 baskets, or approximately 107 
square feet, there will be left 3,897 square feet 
for the locker room. Figured at 10 periods per 
day, there would be 100 bovs a period, and 
therefore about 38.97 square feet of room per boy 
in the locker room. Seventeen of the twenty-five 
schools studied meet the of the 
former standard, whereas three approach the rec- 
ommendations of the Los Angeles Department. 
Obviously, the space required in a straight locker 
system is somewhat larger than in a locker and 
basket system. This tends to show that enrol- 
ments have exceeded the provisions made in the 


rooms.- Los 


space 


room, 


requirements 


unit planning. 


Organization and Administration of Physical Edu- 
Williams.—The Macmillan Co., 1923 


2 <The 
cation,” by J. F 


> “Recommendations and Suggestions in the Building of 
Gymnasia in the Los Angeles School District.’’—Depart- 
ment of Physical Education Bulletin, Los Angeles School 


System, 1930. 
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Among the findings concerning location, ma- 
terials and color are the following: nineteen of the 
twenty-five locker and shower units were placed 
at grade level, three were above and three were 
below: fifteen have brick exterior walls; and 
twenty-three have cement floors. Table I shows 
in detail the provisions studied. 


TABLE 1! 


MATERIALS USED FOR LOCKER ROOM WALLS, CEIL- 


ING, AND FLOORS IN 25 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Item Number 
Exterior Walls 
Dy <siteeeuecidkeaeauedegdanewasd pieneendees 15 
GRNOES oc cccccccccececceesesesoeceoos eececceos 3 
Wood ek ee ee ee | ** . 2 
De ¢ebscsesseecdewckns hen ae Cecccccccccoce 5 
25 
Interior Walls and Ceiling 
Dt. cihbbiddheenseunsadéa0de ceoccecoccocccece 5 
DE sctvwenweessenseaeuneeeennes eecccccces 2 
Wood b6.6 6605 666600666666660600.660 eceeececeoe 2 
SE BOGE cacccedvcdncccceccseeusecaceaeess 15 
DUNE 66.60. 0teeseecsseesnedseees coccccccce 1 
25 
Wall Colors 
DE wsdeescevebccnsesecesondéeas Seeeee eeceee 7 
Pe Ce SD ccceneeadesdssemenneodacneeeade 1 
BE S6bG66 en ¢ WhOCKEREEO SOR EOE EEEKSS Se ceeeewe ° 2 
ee Ce ME ivecananeddeeéee Cadoneeseouses 2 
PPP TT TTT TTT UT TUT CCT UCT CCT TTT 2 
SE ME 6. dK SEEKS EREKECEREEKOSCOORUC REO RES 2 
Ss ChAdEe ae hee. cent Chimes 8 
Matural Concrete .ccccccccccccccecccccccces 1 
25 
Ceiling Colors 
DE dbttebidvedinwon eT eT TTT CT ETT TTT Tee 15 
i sbbdvensusenese Cee weccecoccocoecececeece 2 
PPO Orererrererrrerire cre TiTirer rT eerie 5 
DEED cecccccsonceeccese Tre r eT Te TTT Cree 2 
Natural concrete ......-. eocccccoccocccese ° 1 
25 
Quality of Paint Used 
Waterproof ° Cee Oe eeeeseseeeeseseseseses 6 
BOGUIP sccccccecs PPTTTTTOTITIT TTT TTT TTT 19 
25 
Floors 
CONS cn cccncenss TRITTOTELIL TTT eeccocce 23 
Cement and wood $56660046000606dd0000086H0 1 
ME oucsased PPTTTTTTTITTTTIT TTT TTT TTT 1 
25 


Lighting provisions were generally inadequate 
throughout the schools studied. According to G. 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt’s “Standards for 
High School Buildings,” the glass area should be 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the floor area, the 
amount to be determined by the latitude and by 
the presence or absence of light obstructions.* 
Problably 10 to 15 per cent of the floor space 
would be desirable in the locker room under a 
gymnasium, although classroom brightness is pref- 
erable. The majority of the locker rooms studied 
need more natural light. The range is from 1 
per cent to 124 per cent of the floor area. Five 
schools supplement the side light from windows 
by skylights. All except one of the schools 
studied have electric light installations. 

Ideal heating and ventilation arrangements are 
found when steam pipes are located in a raised 
Buildings,” by G. D. 


Bureau of Publications, 
1924. 


High School 
Engelhardt. 
University, 


**Standards for 
and N. L. 
College, 


Straver 


Teachers Columbia 
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permanent platform under the lockers, thereby 
making it possible both to dry athletic clothes 
and to warm the room. It was found, however, 
that eight of the twenty-five locker rooms have 
no heating provision, two use hot air systems, 
six use steam radiators, one hot water 
system, and eight use gas radiators. Most of 
the radiators were located under windows. 

Four of the twenty-five schools have perma- 
nent storage-basket room provisions. Two have 
temporary storage-basket arrangements. Opinion 
among directors as to the relative value of the 
basket system compared to individual lockers is 

Each system has its adminis- 
The storage-basket system has 
Sixteen 


uses a 


more or less even. 
trative problems. 

been adopted as a space-saving device. 
of the schools have tile floors in the lavatory. 


Locker Room Equipment 


lockers in use in the schools 
ten use individual lockers, 
and thirteen use 


Eley en schools 


The types of 
studied are as follows: 
two the tote-box 
the self-service tote-box system. 
use stationary benches and seven use movable 
benches. Towels are principally owned by the 
schools and washed by laundries on contract. It 
was found that three have school laundries, 
twenty-one patronize local laundries on contract, 
and one employs an individual to wash the towels 
on contract. 


use system, 


Shower Room Construction 


Shower room space is provided in two forms. 
One, the long, narrow arrangement, has showers 
on one wall; the other, the square or rectangular- 
shaped room, has showers around the walls, over- 
head, or both. Table II shows that in five schools 


TABLE II 


MATERIALS USED FOR SHOWER ROOM WALLS, CEII 
‘ CALIFORNIA 


INGS AND FLOORS IN 25 SOUTHERN 
HICH SCHOOLS 
Item Number 
Exterior Walls 
IE hah de As esrb or Nh dieses eS NAa ine OE eth ened was a ee mae OR 7 
sides brick, 1 comerete ....ccscccccss ee 1 
Brick bearing wall with hollow-tile partitions 
and eteel-lath ceilimg .......ccccccsecs ; 2 
ED $50 0 ecahara dw Sek wl TOrrrrrrerTerr TTT Te 2 
1 side concrete, 3 stucco with steel lath......... 1 
Concrete up 4 ft.. remainder steel lath.......... 1 
Concrete with tile partitions .......... ; 1 
Concrete, tile and steel lath in stucco upper walls 
EP PCR ry ne eee ee 1 
ee Gee ee Oe DD Ck ccece was wewnneee 2 
re rr Ce Pe iia cok ndud sé eae ee eee ees 7 
Interior Walls and Ceiling 
Brick Ch 46S CC OOCOFOEEHOECESOEEOE EEC CES OH OO CE® 2 
SE GOD 4.00: dee chwacteddeendaeseseses 13 
Cement plaster with glazed tile up 6-8 ft....... 5 
Cement plaster with glass tile up 4 ft. .. ‘one 1 
Cement plaster with galvanized iron to steel.... 2 
Cement plaster with 1 wall with marble to 
Atala Ed Op I EAR ii ee ear 1 
Smooth-finished concrete .....ccccccccscccseccccs 1 
25 
Floors 
Tile ore eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 5 
tO CCT TERT TETCTT TOPE COT TT CTT Ce oc we 
25 


Boys’ Gymnasium Locker and Shower Rooms 


interior-finish cement plaster walls are used with 
glazed tile extending up 6 to 8 feet. In five cases 
the floors were tile, and in twenty they were 
concrete. Twenty-four schools artificial 
light in the Six have skylights, 
and two of the six have skylights in addition to 
regular windows. The number of windows ranges 
from one to thirty; the latter were placed in two 
banks on the south bleacher section 
which housed the locker and shower room. There 
was no apparent uniformity in the size or place- 
ment of windows, although for economy of con- 
Frosted 


have 


shower rooms. 


side of a 


struction and repair this seems desirable. 
glass was most generally used. 

As stated above, artificial light was provided in 
all but one of the schools studied. The number of 
electrical outlets ranged from two to eight. In 
twelve cases the globes were enclosed in glass con- 
tainers, in five they were protected by wire, and 
in seven they were exposed or unprotected. 

Control valves present an unsolved problem. 
Opinion in Southern California favors the individ- 
ual shower control. Twenty-three schools were 
found to use individual controls, and two use gang 
control. Hot water was provided in ten schools 
from a central heating plant, while fifteen have 
special heating systems. The provisions for the 
control of the exact amount of heat in the hot 
water which is sent to the shower head are 
various. The central boilers all have thermostats 
which provide water at the desired degree of heat. 
Two schools use mixing valves, operated from the 
custodian’s room. In the case of the central 
boiler system, the first boy under may get a dose 
of steam and hot water unless he is careful. This 
rarely happens, but one school reported a student 
severely scalded and burned because the thermo- 
stat failed to work on the first water through the 
pipe. 

The best arrangement for soap distribution was 
found in three schools which have liquid soap dis- 
tribution provisions. Other schools do not supply 
soap, because of its important, 
because of the danger of slipping due to soap 
bars on cement floors. Furthermore, soap bars 
offer material for soap fights, which make an ad- 
ministrative problem which directors wish to 
avoid. Yet soap is a desirable adjunct to bathing. 
If bars of soap are to be used, soap boxes or 
containers should be inset in tile walls high 
enough to be washed by the shower head. Liquid 
used in three studied, is de- 
livered to the student through a pipe from a large 
barrel either under air pressure or by gravity. 
One school reported that originally the pipe for 
the soap supply line was iron and that this lasted 
two years before rusting out, whereas their most 
recent pipe was brass and had lasted two years 
without evidence of rust or breaking. 


cost, or, more 


soap, as schools 


Recommendations 


The following summary presents recommenda- 
tions based on the best provisions found in the 
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twenty-five boys’ locker and shower rooms 
studied. 

Construction 
Space Provisions—About 40 square feet of 


space per boy per period should be provided in 
the locker Four feet per boy is 
adequate for the shower room. 

Location of the Shower Room—tThe best loca- 
tion is on the side of the building which receives 
the most sun. 

Location of Locker Room—Lockers should be 
placed opposite the showers in such a manner as 
both the locker and 
tiers, the lockers are 


room. square 


to give plenty of light in 
shower rooms. If in double 
best located against the wall; if 
then back-to-back in rows perpendicular to the 
windows. 

Wall Materials—Concrete or brick make the 
best external wall. Furrowed hollow tile or 
enameled brick should be added to the 
room wall to enclose the pipes and provide a 
small octagon %-inch tile or “S” 

Plaster facing in the locker room 
treatment if placed on solid 


in single tiers, 


shower 


surface for 
Series finish. 
will stand rough 
wall. 

Ceiling Materials—Waterproof cement plaster 
painted a light color is desirable because of its 
light-reflecting and moisture-resisting qualities. 

Floor V aterial—Efficient 
maintenance will never be possible unless the 
floor is constructed with an adequate incline and 
sufficient drainage outlets, and of such materials 
as will permit proper cleaning. Cement material is 
preferable in the locker Small %-inch 


“S” Series tile the shower 





Construction and 


room 
octagon or facing in 
room is recommended. 

Lighting Provisions—The glass area should be 
one-sixth to one-fourth of the floor area. The 
windows should be designed to keep out sun 
glare and to prevent outsiders’ looking in or gain- 
ing illegal entrance. Electric light globes should 
have full glass protection; this eliminates rusting 
and corrosion of the sockets and connections, and 
protects the globes from playful hands. 

Heating and Ventilation Radiators or pipes 
should be placed under the lockers. Otherwise, 
personal equipment must be dried outside in a 
special drying room, or, as usually happens, re- 
main damp. The locker room should be cooler 
than the shower room while in use. The shower 
room must have special ventilation to carry off 
the steam. 

Plumbing—Proper and adequate plumbing is 
very important. Supply pipes must be large 
enough to supply hot water at such a continuous 
flow that it will not be necessary to readjust all 
showers when a new shower is turned on. Extra- 
large drain pipes are desirable, to avoid overflow. 
The hot water supply must have a thermostatic 
control. 
lavatory is the center 
a baked enamel finish 
No doors should 


Lavatory Rooms The 
of traffic. Metal stalls with 
are preferable to marble stalls. 





a 
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be included. Urinals on the floor should be of 
regulation heavy enamelware. There should be 
accessible cleaning traps for every drain. A tile 
floor, with the tile extending up one-third of the 
side wall, is most desirable. The ceiling should be 
painted a light color. 

Towel Room—tThe towel room should be placed 
near the shower exit, so that it can be used as a 
supervision post with the custodian, instructor or 
monitor in charge. It should be so constructed 
that it will be impossible to enter it without the 
proper key. Towels cost money. 

Drying Room or Space—The drying space ad- 
joining the shower space should be well drained 
and of non-slip tile or rough cement. An area 10 
by 20 feet is recommended for 100 boys per 
period. If the space is separated from the shower 
room by a sill, then an extra drain is necessary. 
Special ventilation is desirable. 

Janitor’s Room—Unless a central janitor’s shop 
is close at hand, the janitor’s room should be 
large enough to hold the equipment for the 
locker and shower room unit. 

Visiting-Team Room—tThere should be a visit- 
ing-team room which can be locked up and which 
has a separate entrance. In small schools both 
teams may use the same showers if the room is 
adjacent to the showers. 

Officials’ Room —An officials’ shower and dress- 
ing room is necessary unless one is furnished in 
the administrative suite of the gymnasium. 


Equipment 


Lockers.—Strong individual lockers or the tote- 
box system of baskets may be used. The self- 


service tote-box system is recommended as a 
space-saving device. Combination padlocks are 
the most desirable, especially those of recent de- 
velopment. 

Towels—The school should buy its own towels 
permanently marked with the name of the school. 

Benches—The stationary type on permanent 
stands of pipe bolted to the cement are recom- 
mended. Heavy plank and standards are essen- 
tial. 

Shower heads—A non-adjustable type should be 
used, placed 6% to 9 feet from the floor. Pipes 
should protrude from the wall, and should be of 
ample size. 

Control Valves—An individual control system 
is recommended. 

Soap Supply—Liquid soap dispensed to each 
student through brass pipe from an overhead 
barrel or under air pressure is preferable. Some 
sort of soap supply should be provided to en- 
courage proper bathing habits. 

Foot Bath—Foot baths must be provided at 
the shower room entrance to combat “gym itch” 
or “athlete’s foot,” unless a special floor procedure 
is used or unless local disinfecting conditions do 
not promote growth of the fungus. 

American secondary education is still in the ex- 
perimental stage of development as we attempt 
to make it meet the needs of our changing 
society. But there is no need of repeating the 
errors of a previous decade. Poor construction 
and equipment result in rapid depreciation. Poor 
orientation promotes inefficiency. Educators owe 
it to their schools and their constituents to plan 
and equip all units of a school building with the 
utmost of care. 





grounds, Newton, Mass. 
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By Marie M. Ready, Associate 
Office of Education 


School Stadium 





BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND PLAY 
The following articles on these subjects appeared in the 1931- 
1932 edition of The American School ané University: 


Some Essentials in Playground Planning 


By Ernst Hermann, Playground Planner and Superintendent of Play- 


Desirable Features in New Swimming Pools 
A New School Athletic and Students’ Activity Building (Williston Acad- 
y) 
3y James H. MacNaughton, Architect 
Equipment for Physical Education in City Public Schools 


Specialist in Physical Education, U. S. 


The Accommodations and the Financial Operation of the Buffalo All-High 


By Carl H. Burkhardt, Supervisor of Physical Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 














The Seabury Gymnasium for Men, 
Berea College 
BY GEORGE HERBERT GRAY 


Arcuitect, New Haven, Conn. 


oo Seabury Gymnasium for Men at Berea 

College, Berea, Ky., is thoroughly modern in 
conception, equipment and material. 
theless in harmony with the 
style adopted for all buildings on the campus. 
Designed to accommodate 1,600 men students, it 
is of semi-fireproof construction. The exterior 
walls are of local sand-mold brick laid in Flemish 
bond, with Indiana sandstone trim. Steel sash 
have been used, and the roof is of Vermont green 
slate. 

The building faces on the long axis of the west 
campus. The main floor of the main gymnasium 
is about seven feet above the grade level in front, 
thus allowing room for generous windows on this 
side in the basement. On the opposite side, the 
grade is six feet lower, so that the basement floor, 

level, is virtually the first floor. 
field is a few hundred feet down 


It is never- 


perfect Georgian 


on the grade 
The athletic 
the hill. 

T he Main 


Gymnasium 


As is evident from the photograph of the ex- 
terior of the building, the main gymnasium ex- 
tends to the roof. Light open French-type trusses 
were used. The two-inch roof planks are covered 
with insulating board on the outside, and inside 


are exposed to view. Around the wall is a wain- 


scot six feet high of buff-finished glazed structural 
tile, above which the brick walls are exposed and 


finished in brick of a lighter shade of buff. Tile 
is also used extensively in the basement and 


natatorium. 

Climatic conditions at Berea make 
track work unpractical during many months of 
the year, and this fact coupled with the college’s 
“physical-development-for-all” led to 


outdoor 


policy of 
the decision to install a running track in a gal- 
lery above the main gymnasium floor. When 
the track is not being used for running, it can 
be used for spectators. It can be reached both 
from the gymnasium floor and from the two 
stair towers. Under it is the fixed wall apparatus 
and free floor space for 612 movable bench seats, 


and on the track level is space for 730 seats. 
Trap-doors open from the track level into a 
storage space between the track floor and the 


ceiling below, in which spectators’ benches are 
A canvas partition can be dropped from 
center of the main 


possible for two 


stored. 
the roof trusses across the 
gymnasium floor, making it 
classes to use the room at the same time. 

The construction of the gymnasium floor is an 
innovation. To obtain uniform resiliency through- 
out, mill construction was used, i.e., heavy slow- 
burning timber construction supported on steel 
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girders and cast-iron columns. It is eminently The swimming director’s room and the entrance 
effective and more economical than rigid fireproof to the spectators’ gallery are on the main floor 
construction. of the building, while the natatorium proper is 
The Natatorium half-way between the main floor and the level of 
the campus, so that it was possible to place th 
The auxiliary gymnasium and the corrective foundations of the pool economically at grad 
exercise room adjoin the main gymnasium in the level 
west wing. The natatorium occupies the entire The pool is 30 by 75 feet and is finished in 
east wing of the building and has a flood of direct ceramic tile, rough on the walking surfaces and 
sunlight on the south and west sides, as well as smooth in the tank, with standard markings for 
large windows on the east. The advantage of lanes, distances, depths, etc. The walls and ceilings 
direct sunlight is often ignored in planning pools. are of waterproof stucco painted a sea-green. Heat 
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Playground Plot Plans- 


is supplied by semi-direct radiation from under 
the windows. 

The floor and walls of the pool are of reinforced 
concrete, containing an _ integral waterproofing, 
poured as a continuous operation after the walls 
As soon as the forms 
removed, the pool filled to test the 
The inner walls were then treated 


water- 


and the roof were closed in. 


were was 
waterproofing 
with a_ bitulithic 
proof coat to receive the tile. 

The 
segmented in profile, which 
and ribs. For 
body of the roof is 
with waterproofing 
upper side with insulating board to receive as- 


coating and a cement 


roof is constructed of four plate girders 
steel purlins 


insulation, the 


support 
sound and _ heat 
finished on the 
and on the 


under side 
cement stucco 
phaltic roofing. 


The Ba ement 


in the basement is so 
arranged as to limited 
number of women to ust Lhe pool occasionally, 
without interruption to the 
gymnasium. Also in the basement are the 
dents’ tote-box. locke r. shower. toilet and drying 
home team and 
Ther is also a 


physical examina- 


The faculty locker room 


make it possible for a 


general use of the 
stu- 


rooms, as well as rooms for the 


a visiting team. classroom for 


instruction, a suite fo 


team 


-Good and Not So Good 
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tions, and the office of the field director. In the 
west wing, at a slightly lower lever, are handball 
and squash courts and a room for wrestling and 
Each of these latter rooms has a gallery 
for spectators. 

The building is heated by vacuum vapor sup- 
plied from the college power house, for the most 
part through indirect wall radiation con- 
cealed panels of flues under the windows. The 
pool water is purified by chlorination. The light- 


boxing. 


from 


ing fixtures in the main gymnasium are of special 
design to eliminate glare. and in the natatorium 
to eliminate condensation. Vacuum cleaning out- 
lets are distributed throughout the building. The 
gymnasium was built by the construction organ- 
ization of the college, using a 
student labor. The commercial cost of the 
ing would have been about $200,000. 


amount ol 


build- 


large 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
Caulking—Pecora Paint Co 

Ceramic Tile—Standard Tile Co 

Glazed Wall Tile Arketex Corp. 

Gymnasium Apparatus—-Fred Medart Mfg. ¢ 

Inside Brick—The Canton Brick & Fireproofing Co. 
Inside Insulating Board—The Celotex ¢ 

Insulating Plaster—American Gypsum (¢ 

Lighting Fixtures—Curtis Lighting, In 

Outside Brick—Barbourville Brick ¢ 

Steel Sash Allison Steel Products ¢ 

Waterproofing of Pool—The Philip Care Co. 


Playground Plot Plans—Good and Not So Good 


Comments by George D. Butler, National Recreation Association 


STANDARD PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIT ADAPTED 
This plan is outstanding for the unusual 


the entire area available for play purposes. Many 


Approximately 500 boys and girls can take part in activities on j 
provided in this plan, among them: tennis, 10; 
other facilities. 


game courts as are 


have as many 
running track; spaces for field events and 


92; soccer, 5; 


FOR JUNIOR 


number and variety of 
other fields of 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
effectively 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


facilities for games and sports, utilizing 


10% acres do not accommodate half as many pupils. 
this field at one time. Few junior high school sites 
volley ball, 4; basketball, 9; handball, 
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This property of more than ten 
playground. The play area is 
is the wading pool which, it is ass 

area of this type should be an asset to any 


put pps arora oro 


acres affords a site 
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SHOREWOOD, WIS. 


grade school building, neighborhood park and 
variety of interests and activities. A special feature 
is intended primarily for the use of very small children. 


A HIGH SCHOOL IN WISCONSIN 
This high school site of 9.6 acres is obvi- 
ously inadequate for the needs of a modern 
high school. There is only one major sports 


area and even this is not well suited for 


baseball. By omitting the tennis courts at 
the north end of the field and shifting the 
track to the north end, volleyball, basketball 
and other courts to serve a considerable num 
ber of pupils could be provided at the south 
end 

The girls’ field is much too small for the 
highly organized games and sports played by 
high school girls. Situated between the 
parking area and the running track, it has 
no degree of isolation such as is desirable. 
This plan illustrates the all too common 
practice of allotting the major portion of 
high school play fields to boys and failing 
to provide for the needs of the girls. 








children’s 


Playground 


4 TEXAS SCHOOL GROUP 


The play space ind icilities provided 
for this splendid group of scho buildings 
ire so limited as to barely meet the needs 
f any one of the individual units Only 
a small number of pupils can be served at 
one time, and the scarcity of game courts 
ind other play facilities is obvious. For 
example, only one major activity area is 


available for the use of the bovs and girls 
in both the junior and } 
whereas an absolute minimum of four su 


fields should be provided. 


high schools, 


senior 


BRONXVILLE SCHOO! BRONXVILLI 
N. ¥ 

This 12-acre plan shows a vet ngenious 
and effective use of the open space ava 
able for play purposes. Of spe terest 
are the zoo, the gardens and t kinder 
garten playground The rient and 
location of the facilities and yam 
courts are excellent Yet even though the 
unassigned space be used for grou ames 
it is evident that the number f pupils 
who can use the field at one tin s not 
great, suggesting the value of a ire site 
for a combined high and grade s 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PLANTS 


Niagara Falls, N. 


avy 


Va. 


and Saltville, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ill. 


Widener Bldg.., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago, 


Dixie Terminal 


Blidg., 


Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Hospital Trust Bldg., 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





PRODUCTS 
HTH 
HTH-15 
Liquid Chlorine 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Aqua Ammonia 26° 


PH-Plus 


HTH 


For a wide variety 
purposes, particularly 
swimming pool and 
HTH is the most reliable and 
convenient source of available 
chlorine. It is more than twice as 
concentrated as ordinary chlori- 
nated lime and retains its strength 
even at summer temperatures. 
Unlike chlorinated lime, HTH re- 
mains a dry, free-flowing powder, 
and is readily soluble in cold water. 

HTH comes in 4-lb. cans, each contaning 2% 
lb. active chlorine available for germicidal 
action. It is most conveniently purchased in case 
units of 12 cans each. 


FOR SWIMMING POOL 
SANITATION 


At thousands of swimming pools throughout 
the country, HTH is used in and around the pool. 
For water purification, it can be added direct to 
the pool in powder form, or fed in solution form 
as calcium or sodium hypochlorite. By dissolv- 
ing the entire can in 30 gallons of water, a stock 
solution with 1% available chlorine (10,000 
p.p.m.) is prepared. One-half gallon of this solu- 
tion for each 5,000 gallons of water will give a 
chlorine dosage of 1 part per million. 

Chloramine treatment of pool water, obtained 
by using HTH solution in connection with Ma- 
thieson Ammonia, is one of the most dependable 
and satisfactory methods available, as high chlo- 
rine residuals can be maintained with a minimum 
of taste and irritation to eyes and membranes. 


A PREVENTIVE FOR “ATHLETE’S 
FOOT” 


Gymnasium locker rooms, toilets, pool runways 
and diving boards are undoubtedly among the 
worst offenders in the spread of “athlete’s foot” 
and other ring-worm skin infections. Use of 


of sanitary 
around the 
gymnasium, 
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THE THOMPSON SWIMMING POOL AT PHILLIPS 

EXETER ACADEMY, EXETER, N. H., LIKE MANY 

OTHER SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY POOLS, IS 
KEPT SAFE WITH HTH 
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HTH will prevent damp floors from becoming 
transfer points for these organisms from one per- 
son to another. 

Sprinkle dry HTH daily on the floors of shower 
rooms and walk ways, where it will be tracked 
about on the feet of bathers. Spray or swab all 
floors, benches, stools, diving boards, mats, steps, 
etc., with a solution made by dissolving 1 oz. 
HTH in a gallon of water (5,000 p.p.m.). Foot 
baths containing this concentration of HTH solu- 
tion also are valuable preventives for such in- 
fections. 

HTH is also being used on cinder tracks and 
jumping pits to minimize the danger of infection 
following falls. 


EMERGENCY USE 

A supply of HTH is kept on hand by many 
water-supply and swimming pool operators who 
use liquid chlorine for regular treatment. li 
trouble occurs with chlorinating equipment, 
HTH guarantees safety in the emergency. 

For temporary camps, on hiking trips, and at 
other times when the water supply and sanitary 
facilities are doubtful or unsatisfactory, use of 
HTH removes the danger of infection. When 
algae growths collect in pools or storage reser 
voirs, or clog filters, periodic dosage with HTH 
will destroy them. 
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STERILIZING AND BLEACHING 


School laundries, following the practice of com- 
mercial laundries throughout the country, find 
that HTH solutions are uniform and economical 
for bleaching and sterilizing of towels, gymna- 
sium uniforms and sweat shirts and as a steriliz- 
ing rinse for bathing suits. 


HTH-15 


Mathieson’s new _ chlorine 
germicide, HTH-15, yields non- 
sodium hypochlorite 
solutions when added direct to 
water. It is a most convenient 
form of chlorine for sterilizing 
metal equipment in dining hall 
and dormitory, and for general 
sanitation around shower rooms, 
toilets, urinals, etc. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 

Mathieson Chlorine for sanitary service is sup- 
plied in special aluminum-painted cylinders in 
two sizes—105 pounds net and 150 pounds net— 
and has long been considered the standard for 
use in safeguarding municipal water supplies. 
It is used in the sterilization of many well- 
known swimming pools throughout the country. 


MATHIESON AMMONIA 

Pools using the ammonia-chlorine process find 
it a great convenience to purchase from Mathie- 
son and get both materials from the same reliable 
source of supply, with warehouse stocks avail- 
able throughout the country. For the largest 
pools it is Mathieson Liquid Chlorine and An- 
hydrous Ammonia; for any but the largest it may 
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be Mathieson HTH and Aqua Ammonia. Ma- 
thieson Anhydrous Ammonia is supplied in 50, 
100 and 150-pound cylinders; Aqua Ammonia, 
26°, in 110-gallon drums. 


PH-PLUS 


Most _ complaints 
about irritating swim- 
ming pool water, 
though often ascribed 
to the chlorine 
age, result from pool 
water of improper al- 
kalinity (or pH). Wa- 
ter purifying proc- 
esses, particularly when alum is used, cause a 
decrease in alkalinity that robs the water of its 
natural qualities, making it harsh and irritating. 
Filtration becomes less efficient. Chlorine, though 
its presence is more noticeable, loses its steriliz- 
ing power faster in this unnaturally acid water. 

The convenient bricks of PH-Plus, simply 
suspended in the pool in a cotton bag, slowly 
dissolve and bring the water back to within the 
proper pH range. PH-Plus comes in 100-lb. kegs 
and 350-lb. barrels. 


A BOOKLET YOU WILL FIND 
USEFUL 


A sanitary swimming pool and sanitary pool 
surroundings depend most of all upon a definite 
routine to be followed day after day, from en- 
trance door to exit. Our 24-page illustrated 
booklet “Keeping the Pool Safe and Sanitary” 
outlines such a routine with specific recommen- 
dations that mean economy as well as safety. 
Write for a copy today and ask also about 
HTH-15, the new form of HTH for general sani- 
tation. 
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AT TIBBETTS BROOK SWIMMING POOL, YONKERS, N. Y., AND OTHER POOLS SUPERVISED BY 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK COMMISSION, HTH IS USED IN SPECIAL SANITARY WORK AND 
AS A RESERVE CHLORINE SUPPLY 
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THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOP DIVISION 


Factories: 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


General ( Mii cs 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Factories 
Memphis 


Burlingtor lowa 





GLASS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MODERNIZING THE GYMNASIUM 

Nurre Plate Glass Basketbal! Banks are 
fast becoming standard equipment in the 
better gyms of the school world. And 
there is a reason. Nurre Backstops 
offer a method of absolute standard- 
ization of playing conditions for the 
visiting as well as the home team. The 
smooth glazed surface of plate glass 
eliminates all possibility of loss of 
shot or game due to a warped surface 
or deadened rebounds. After the 
first game played with Nurre Back- 
stops, players swear by them, coaches 
endorse them, and athletic directors 
advocate their use. Nurre Plate Glass 
3anks are just as serviceable when 
painted as when used transparent. 
Nurre Basketball Backstops are used 





sure absolute uniformity in playing condi- 
tions resulting in a definite lack of handi- 
caps for either team. 








by hundreds of schools, colleges and 
professional basketball teams to in- 














AN INSTALLATION OF A TRANSPARENT NURRE 
GLASS BANK IN THE SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
GYM, FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
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SHOWING FIELD HOUSE TYPE INSTALLATION OF 
NURRE PLATE GLASS BANKS FOR BUTLER UNI- 
VERSITY, INDIANAPOLIS. 


STATE BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENTS ARE HELD HERE 


IDEAL GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

Nurre Standardized Plate Glass Basket- 
ball Banks are ideal for gymnasium equip- 
They are fast replacing all other 
Plate Glass 


ment. 
backstops for many reasons. 
is transparent, which increases seating ca- 
pacity where space behind the banks must 
be utilized. They are more durable because 
they do not warp, chip, splinter, crack, wear 
away nor rattle, but always present an ab- 
solutely smooth plain surface for every 
shot. Whether it be a field shot or a safety, 
the player knows in advance that if the ball 
is placed right, the rebound can mean but 


one thing—a basket. 
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LIFE-LONG EQUIPMENT wcipaaaadoauaiaien ore 


Nurre Basketball Banks are made of 
thick Genuine Plate Glass. The surface of 
every plate is polished to a smoothness ob- 
tainable only in glass. They do not wear 
away, so can be depended upon to give 


efficient service for years to come. 








I nave played Americ: 
ver of year: 














HERE’S WHAT THE PLAYERS IN ONE ASSOCIA- 
TION THINK OF NURRE BANES 


ANY TYPE SUSPENSION 

The type of suspension best fitting your 
individual needs can be selected. Whether 
it be field house, stationary installation or 
the installation of backstops where it is nec- 
essary to remove them for other activities, 
Nurre Standardized Plate Glass Banks can 


be installed by your local contractor to 











meet your requirements. A complete cata- 
SHOWING QUICK RAISING AND MOST RIGID TYPE 


SUSPENSION WITH HOISTING WINCH log is ready to be mailed on request. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


Main Office and Factory: Newark, New Jersey 
“THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER” 


BOSTON, BRIDGEPORT, BUFFALO, 


CHARLOTTE, CHATTANOOGA, CHICAGO, 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, FORT WORTH, HOUSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, KANSAS 
ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 


CITY, KNOXVILLE, LEXINGTON, LOS 


NEW YORK CITY, OGDEN, OKLAHOMA 


CITY, OMAHA, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ROANOKE, SAN DIEGO, SAN 
FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS, SYRACUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C., WICHITA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN LTD., TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





With the school swimming pool 
firmly established as a part of the 
physical training program, effi- 
cient sterilization is necessarily 
important. School executives can 
do no better than to follow advice 


given in the Report of the Joint ‘SWIM I 
DRINKING WATER” this type of chlorinator. Of more 


Committee of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association and the Conference 
of State Sanitary Engineers. This report, 
in part, states: “From all available infor- 
mation, the addition of chlorine either as 
a gas or water solution by use of proper 
apparatus is today the most satisfactory 
method of pool disinfection.” Chlorine 
alone gives the residual penetrating action 
for the complete protection of bathers at 
every point in the pool. More than 3000 
, swimming pools of the 

United States today rely 
on W&T  chlorinators 
for positive disinfection. 
W&T Type MSP 
Chlorinator — For the 
majority of medium- 
sized pools, this type 
machine is most suitable. 
It not only accurately 
controls the small 
amounts of chlorine but 
gives a feed range suffi- 
ciently wide to include 
all changes in bathing 
loads. All control parts 
are on the outside and a 
removable hood makes 
complete inspection pos- 
sible at any time. Its 
simple construction and 
OnCORINGZO, MSF operation are readily un- 
THE STERILIZATION <lerstood by the practical 


OF AVERAGE SIZE 
SWIMMING Poon p¢ ol attendant. 
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W&T Type MSV Chlorinator 
is the efficient sterilizer for large 
pools, having heavy bathing loads. 
Simplified design and sturdy con- 
struction have combined to make 
N unusual performance records for 


than 3000 installed since the first went into 
service eight years ago, not a single ma- 
chine has ever worn out. A survey of re- 
pair costs indicates average annual mainte- 
nance charges do not exceed one per cent 
of the initial investment. 

W&T Ammoniator—Used with a W&T 
chlorinator for the production of chlora- 
mine. Chloramine is the ' i 
most advanced method of 
pool sterilization. High 
chlorine residuals can be 
carried without objection- 
able tastes or odors. 
Chloramine rids filters and 
pool water of alge growths 
—a real saving in operat- 
ing costs. Savings of as 
much as $200 a _ season 
have resulted from the use 
of chloramine. W&T Am- 
moniators are made by 
the same rigid production 
standards and _ excellence 
of material as W&T chlo- 
rinators. W&T Ammonia- 


tors differ only in the spe- 
; I W&T AMMONIA 


cial materials required for TOR USED WITH 
an A W&T CHLO- 

the efficient metering of RINATOR TO PRO- 
. DUCE CHLORA- 

ammonia. MINE 








Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc. 
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A W&T CHLORINATOR STERILIZES THE PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL POOL, PASADENA, CALIF., AT 
A COST OF LESS THAN 50 CENTS A MILLION GALLONS 


W&T Chloro Clock accurately feeds pre- 
determined quantities of sodium hypochlo- 
rite or 














minimum of trouble and maintenance 


costs. 


similar solutions. 

It is a simple machine which 
any one can understand and op- 
The W&T Chloro Clock 


is ideal protection for the very 


erate. 


small swimming pool. 
W&T Electrolytic Chlorinator 


—For swimming pool operators 


and other commercial users 





W&T Chlorine Comparator— 
Swimming Pool chlorination can 
only be controlled accurately, 
economically and safely when 
regular use of the ortho-tolidin 
test is made. The W&T Hel- 
lige Chlorine Comparator meets 
all requirements for a rugged, 
portable, accurate testing outfit. 
Its operation is so simple that accurate de- 


Wé&T TYPE 
MSV CHLO- 
RINATOR 
FOR STERIL- 
IZATION OF 
LARGE 
POOLS 
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who wish apparatus to both 
manufacture and apply 
chlorine, the W&T Electro- 
lytic Chlorinator is efficient, 
correct equipment. Its oper- 
ating principle and rugged 
construction combine many 
features not obtainable in 
other electrolytic chlorina- 
tors. Fully aware of exist- 
ing electrolytic chlorinator 
deficiencies, W&T have de- 
that 


will give satisfactory serv- 


signed a_chlorinator 


ice over long periods with a 


terminations of residual chlorine require 
only a moment’s time and no specialized 


knowledge. 


At Your Service—We are prepared to 
study any problems covering the sterili- 


zation of swimming 
pools and a nation- 
wide service organi- 
zation is responsible 
for satisfactory per- 
formance of W&T 
equipment. 

Current literature 
on the sanitation of 
swimming pools is 
available on re- 
quest. 





W&T ELECTROLYTIC 
CHLORINATOR 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Complete Line of Playground Equipment 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ANCHOR’S COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 

The Anchor Post Fence Company has been 
serving the playground market for over forty 
years, providing protective chain link fences for 
thousands of playgrounds throughout the coun- 
try. The Company is now in a position to offer 
the playground field a complete service. We can 
furnish you playground devices to equip your 
playground; provide you with an Anchor fence 
to enclose your field; and offer you the services 
of skilled mechanics to install both equipment 
and fence. 

The desirability of transacting business with 
one organization for all your school playground 
requirements cannot be too greatly emphasized, 
for in this way you get a complete service with 
undivided responsibility. 

The Anchor line of playground equipment in 
cludes the following: 


The Ocean Wave Chain Link Tennis Fences 
Self-Propelled Swings Chain Link Wire Tennis 
Merry-Go-Rounds Nets 

The Giant Stride Basketball Equipment 
The Kiddy-Go-Round Baseball Backstops 
Horizontal Ladders Flood Lights for Night 


Single Chute Slides Sports 
Double Chute Coaster Steel Flag Poles 

Slides Water Slides 
See-Saws Diving Towers and Spring 
Swing Sets boards 
Traveling Rings Life Guard Lookout Chairs 
Gym Outfits — Pool Ladders 


Write for illustrated booklet, 
“Anchor Playground Equipment’’ 
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GYM OUTFIT NO. B-4. This outfit was designed by 
request and has proven to be one of our best sellers. 
The purchaser has an option in ordering this unit. Alu 
minum flying rings or steel trapeze can be furnished to 
replace the ladder and climbing pole. The overall length 
at top is 36 feet; at ground 50 feet. The height is 14 
feet. Pipe required: 1 piece 31-inch pipe 21 feet 
long; 1 piece 31/2-inch pipe 15 feet long; 8 pieces 21. 
inch pipe 17 feet long, and 2 pieces 21'/.-inch pipe 16 
feet long. All pipe dimensions are outside diameter 
Three men can install this unit in 15 hours. Weight 
Apparatus 360 lbs.; pipe 900 Ibs. 





SWING SETS. The above illustration is 2 standard 
unit. The picture shows a three-swing set, but any 
number of sections will be furnished to give as many 
swings as desired, in multiples of three. The framework 
is 12 feet high and is made of 31-inch O.D. horizontal 
and 2'-inch O.D. support pipes. A choice of three 
types of swing seats is offered to fit your requirements. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(Type No. M-1) 


The Merry-Go-Round is a safe and 
economical piece of play equipment. 
It is safe because the running board is 
set close to the ground, thereby pre 
venting a child from getting under or 
partly under it. It is economical; it is 
the cheapest device per passenger ac 
commodated; it will accommodate as 
many as forty children at a time; and 
the operation is so free and easy that 
one child can start and keep it run 
ning. The outfit is shipped in sections 
and because of its singular simplicity 
it can be easily erected in a short 
time; assembling instructions furnished 
with shipping papers. 
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W. A. AUGUR, INC. 


Fishermen’s Nets and Twines, and Sport Nets 


Established 1900 


35 Fulton Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
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TENNIS NETS 
A complete line is offered, from the light 


cotton nets for children’s playgrounds to 


the heaviest tarred nets for tournament 
play. Also Volley Ball Nets, Badminton 
Nets, Paddle Tennis Nets, etc. Full list 


on request. 
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BACKSTOP NETS 

Stock sizes are carried for tennis courts 
and other sizes are made to order as de- 
sired. Also nets for the side-lines of bas- 
ketball courts, or for temporary partitions 


for gymnasiums. 


GOLF PRACTICE OR DRIVING 
CAGES 
Cages now make golf practice as a recre- 
ation, also golf instruction, possible at any 
time of year and without regard to weather 


conditions. We offer a full range of stock 
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EVERY GAME 





ah 


sizes, and make special sizes to order as 


desired. 


BASEBALL CAGE NETS 
Made to 


promptly given. 


any dimensions. Estimates 


OTHER NETS 

Soccer Goal Nets, Hockey Goal Nets, 
Water Polo Goal Nets, etc., etc. 

Our long experience in the manufacture 
of fishing nets enables us to produce the 
toughest and most durable of all Sport 
Nets ; and it is this that is behind the repu- 


tation of Augur nets for long life. 
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BARRETT AUTOMATIC KEYLESS 
LOCK COMPANY 


Upper Darby, Pa. 








THE BARRETT AUTOMATIC 
KEYLESS LOCK 


The most outstanding achievement of the key- 
less lock industry is the perfecting of a springless 
automatic padlock, as embodied in the Barrett 
Automatic Keyless Lock. School officials who 
equip their lockers with this wonderful system 
of perfected automatic locking will find they have 
put an end to their lock troubles—no keys to be 
lost, and no springs that may fail to function 
properly. 





How It Works 

When the shackle of the Barrett Automatic 
Keyless Lock is inserted into place, it automati- 
cally throws the combination off position, thus 
securing the lock and making it necessary to re- 
set the entire combination before the lock can 
again be opened. And the most remarkable fea- 
ture about this is that it is accomplished without 
the aid of a single spring. 


Other Outstanding Features 


Automatic locking is not the only outstanding 
feature of this perfect lock. It has a double lock- 
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ing arrangement that secures both ends of the 
shackle, adding greatly to its strength and dura 
bility. It cannot be turned off combination while 
open. And it contains the least number of parts 
that could be used to make a strong, substantial 
lock of this character. 

The Master Chart System which accompanies 
each order of Barrett Automatic Keyless Locks 
gives a perfect check on each lock issued with 
the least amount of time involved. 


Guarantee 
Of simple, yet lasting construction, the Barrett 


Automatic Keyless Lock is unconditionally guar- 
anteed against all defects over a five-year period. 


School officials may have a sample 
of this perfect lock upon written re- 
quest. 


BARRETT AUTOMATIC 
KEYLESS DOOR LOCK 


Locks automatically the moment the door is 
closed. Cannot be opened without resetting en- 
tire combination. 

Standard size. Fits any style locker with ex- 
posed or concealed bolts in door. 

Permits easy change of combination. 

Easily applied and cannot be placed on locker 
door incorrectly. 
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CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1827-1837 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 





Manufacturers of 








GYMNASIUM 
APPARATUS 


WRESTLING MATS 
SPRING BOARDS 


VAULTING STANDS 





ATHLETIC 
SUPPLIES 








BEACH AND POOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Send for 
Catalog No. 5 














We make a full 


line of: 


SWINGS 








SLIDES 


PLAY FRAMES 


SEE-SAWS 





GIANT STRIDES 


Send for Catalog B 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS—TEETERS 
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EVERSON FILTER COMPANY 


627 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








Everson Safety Swimming Pools 
EVERSON Swimming Pools are safety pools 


that more than fulfill the most rigid Federal, 
State and Municipal health requirements. They 
embody a practical excellence resulting from 


over 28 years of specialization and unchallenged 
leadership in this field. During this time, EVER- 
SON has pioneered the way, has led in research, 
development and construction. Starting with the 
Everson Re-Circulating System of continuous 
water purification, Everson products and activi- 
ties in this field have grown till this company 
now supplies either complete swimming pools or 
any part thereof. 


Estimates, Sketches, FREE 

To members of Boards of Education, Civic 
Committees, Faculty Members, and to licensed 
engineers and architects, the Everson Filter 
Company offers, without charge, preliminary en- 
gineering service, advice, counsel, sketches and 
estimates for any proposed pool, or for the re- 
modeling of any existing pool. Use this valuable 
service. It obligates you in no way. (See para- 
graph on Free Bulletins below.) 


NEW EVERSON DEVELOPMENTS! 


"| Be | Jewell 
Electric 
Sterilizer 
Keeps Pool Wa- 

ter Pure, Germ- 

Free, Safe. 

This remarkable 








new unit, devel- 
oped in the 
EVERSON #§labo- 


ratories, makes So- 
dium Hypochlorite 
for sterilization 
from ordinary 
rock salt and wa- 
ter, and feeds it 
| into the pool water 
| in a safe non-irri- 
tating form. Op- 
erating cost sel- 
dom exceeds ten 
cents per day. 
Circular re- 
quest. 


EVERSON SAFETY 


on 
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AN OUTDOOR EVERSON SAFETY POOL 

Everson Underwater Lights 

Beautify, Atd Instruction 

Developed by Ever- 
son, these lights stop 
all glare, evenly illu- 
minate every corner 
of the pool. Each de- 
tail of form and 
movement of swim- 
mers is easily seen 
and many modern, 
staging effects are 
made possible. 


Other Everson Equipment 
Filters Built-in and Portable 
Sterilizers Suction Pool 
Pumps and Motors Cleaners 
Heaters Corametal 
Vacuum Cleaners nishing) 
Hair and Lint tings 
Catchers 


Write for Free Bulletins 

Informative bulletins covering all phases of p 
design, construction and maintenance will be s 
free, upon request. Write to Everson Filter Co 
627 W. Lake Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


SWIMMING POOLS 





(non-tar 


Pool Fit 
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IRA E. FASNACHT, INC. 


Ephrata, Penna. 





























Floodlights by Fasnacht 


Use Fasnacht Illumination in the field of glare- 
less floodlighting, for your night football, base- 
ball, soccer, tennis, practice fields, running tracks 
and swimming pools. These floodlights are noted 
for their ease of installation and their efficiency. 

The unit illustrated above is porcelain enam- 
eled, white inside and green outside with a socket 
housing and cap of cast aluminum. All fittings 
are rust proof and durable. The unit can be fur- 
nished with a ten-inch reflector of chromium 
where a long throw of light or a strong center 
beam is desired. This reflector can be revolved 
around the lamp to move the beam of light to 
the right or left, or it can be moved forward or 
back to change the focus and the spread of this 
beam. The floodlight accommodates any stand- 
ard lamp size from 300 to 1500 watts. The bracket 
allows universal adjustment and will mount on 
any vertical surface of any pipe 
from 114” to 314”. 

Fasnacht manufactures a 
complete line of open type flood- 
lights. A highly trained, effi- 
cient engineering department 
offers layouts and recommen- 
dations without obligation. 
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Spotlights 

Illustrated below is the Fasnacht 1000-watt 
Masterpiece Spot Light, 5-inch lens, all cast- 
ings of aluminum, all metals highly polished. 
Lamp housing 7%” wide, 12” long, 13%” 
high. Stand 4 feet high, base 18 inches in 
diameter, weight complete 20 pounds. Light 
adjustable to any position, can be changed 
from spotlight to floodlight instantly and 
while in use. The light comes with asbestos 
lead wire and connector. Any type bracket 
can be furnished for 
different mountings. 
A chromium - plated 
polished reflector 
may be added if 
desired. This in- 
creases lamp effi- 
ciency 40 per cent. 


Color Effects 
Fasnacht fur- 
nishes Color Wheels 
of all descriptions, mounted on cast 
aluminum frame that can be in- 
stantly installed on any type of 
spotlight. Compact, light and 
noiseless. Furnished with an as- 


sortment of colors. 


Stereopticon Attachment 

Consisting of an aluminum frame 
that fits a groove in front of the 
spot light, this attachment projects 
standard 3144” x 4” slides. It is fully 
equipped with lenses, and neatly 
finished. 


Also Made to Order 
Illusionary devices, special effects 
for degree and other work. 
Fasnacht also furnishes scenery, 
stage settings and 
electrical effects 
of every descrip- 
tion. Send Fas- 
nacht your stage 
lighting problems. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office: Schenectady, New York 


SALES OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 








This Light Started Sports at Night 

In the fall of 1923, Tufts College played the 
General Electric engineers on the Lynn Athletic 
Field by the light from the G.E. Novalux flood- 
lighting projectors—the first football game at 
night. 

Since then, this light, the General Electric type 
L-31 floodlight, improved year by year, has been 
popularizing outdoor sports at night. Under it, 
football, soccer, baseball, tennis, golf and hockey 
have been played successfully. Colleges, prep 
schools, high schools and civic bodies have 
adopted it for their fields. This totally enclosed 
floodlight can be used throughout the year for 
lighting of different athletic fields, pageants, col- 
lege buildings, and parking areas. 

In addition to this floodlight, an open type 
floodlight is available and can be readily adapted 
in more economical installations, to mounting on 
wooden poles. This open floodlight is impervious 
to the severest weather conditions, and furnishes 
an excellent job of lighting. 





UNION COLLEGE HOCKEY COURT 


Since the schedule of classes often prevents 
hockey and football practice before 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, floodlights can be used practically 
every night. 

Swimming pools can be lighted at a reasonable 
cost with a small specially designed underwater 
floodlight. 

Tennis courts may be illuminated adequately) 
by the use of either the open or closed types of 
floodlight. 

What are some of the advantages of floodlight 
ing? Here is an example of what the athleti 
manager of Temple University in Philadelphia 
thinks of it. “Since Temple put on night football, 
the student attendance has jumped 331% per cent 
Sixty per cent of our student enrollment of 13,000 
work in the afternoon, and were unable to see 
the afternoon contests. Night football was vir- 
tually demanded by the students.” 

This opinion of the athletic manager partly ex- 
plains why over 125 football fields have been per 
manently lighted by General Electric since 1930 
Other reasons were the big increase in gate re- 
ceipts, the minimized interference with classroom 
duties and, of course, perfect illumination. 

So when you plan to floodlight your field, pool, 


hockey, rink, or tennis courts, have a G.E. light- 
ing specialist look it over. He will give you 
complete information and recommendations from 
the famous General Electric Illuminating Engi- 


neering Laboratory—gladly and without obliga- 
tion. You can get in touch with him through the 
nearest G.E. Sales Office. 








FOOTBALL FIELD, SHOWING FLOODLIGHT INSTALLATION 
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INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 


Swimming Pool Refiltration Systems 
Water Softeners — Filters — Water Purification Equipment 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Pool Equipment 

International Recirculation and Refiltra- 
tion Equipment includes filters, sterilizer, 
pumps, heater, hair and lint catcher, rate- 
of-flow indicators, pool cleaner, pool fit- 
tings, etc., selected to meet the particular 


conditions of each installation. 


International Filters 


There are thousands of International 
Filters in service supplying clean, clear 
water for the general supply, drinking 
water, swimming pool, etc. Made in all 
types and sizes, capacities from 100 gallons 


per hour to millions of gallons per day. 


International Softeners 


Soft water for the boiler plant, laundry, 
hot water lines or entire general supply, 
will effect savings that soon pay for an 
International Softening Plant. There is a 
type of International Softener to best meet 


your operating conditions. 


Co-operative Service 


International Filter Co. specializes on 
complete water purification plants. A large 
laboratory and engineering staff is main- 
tained to make reports and recommenda- 
tions. This service is intended to co-operate 
and not conflict with the work of any rep- 
resentative or engineer of the prospective 


purchaser. You are invited to submit your 





problems. 
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H. W. KEEBLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Products 

KEEBLER Hand-Operated and Auto- 
matic Electric Warm Air Hand, Face and 
Hair Dryers. 


Construction 

The enclosing case, base, adjustable noz- 
zle and pedestal are made of highest grade 
grey cast iron heavily porcelain-enameled 


in any desired color. 

The motor, fan, heating element and all 
connections are especially designed and 
tested for the service and are of tue highest 
grade obtainable. 

Can readily be connected to any light cir- 
cuit. 

Where more than two units are installed 
we recommend separate wiring to circuit 
box. 

Motor and heating element designed to 
operate on direct current or alternating cur- 
rent of single, double or triple phase and 
25, 40, 50, 60 cycle. 











SINGLE-OUTLET HAIR DRYERS 


Types 

The Wall Model—Used mostly in the 
modernization of present buildings. 

Built-In Wall Model—The most popular 
type for new buildings or pools. 

Pedestal Models—This type is available 
in one, two and four outlet models, and is 
best adapted to present buildings or where 
insufficient wall space is available. 

All models can be equipped with either 
push-button automatic time switches for 
face or hand drying or standard start and 
stop switches for hair drying. 


Multiple-Outlet Dryers 

Do not require any more space than the 
usual single-outlet type and can be operated 
single or in multiple as may be required. 
Flexibility to suit demand. 








TWO-OUTLET FLOOR MODEL 
DRYER DATA 


. = : Wall or Height Current No. Shipping 
No. Type Floor Space Floor Models Consumption Outlets Weight 
l Wall 514” x 514” x 20” 750 watts ] 60 Ibs 
2 Built-in 514” x 54” x 20” 750 watts l 60 Ibs 
3 Pedestal le xiz 48” 750 watts l 120 Ibs 
4 " 12” x 12” 48” 1500 watts 2 175 Ibs. 
5 is aia 48” 2250 watts 3 240 Ibs. 
6 is xi 48” 3000 watts 4 300 Ibs 
Inquiries solicited on special multiple-outlet installations for Hotels, Schools, Institutions, 
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M. R. LANE & SONS 


Tennis Court Engineers 


Ardmore, Pa. 





OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
SPECIALIZING IN COURT 
CONSTRUCTION 


We are qualified through our many years 
experience to give you the very best in 
tennis court construction. 

For schools and colleges we recommend 
the clay court because it stands up under 
constant use and the initial cost is low; 
also the cost of upkeep is reduced to a 
minimum. We are, however, glad to con- 
struct the Lanite hard red surface court 
for those desiring a quick drying court. 


Distance No Object 
Personal Supervision 
Attractive Prices 


GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 





Recent Installations 
University of Virginia, 
University, Pa. (23 courts) 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. (6 courts) 
Newman School, 
Lakewood, N. 5, (6 courts) 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. (12 courts) 
Eastern Illinois State Normal, 
Charleston, Ill. (3 courts) 
Georgetown University, 
Georgetown, D. C. (11 courts) 
Ceorgetown Prep. School, 
Garrett Park, Md. (10 courts) 
Lebanon Valley College, 
Anneville, Pa. (5 courts) 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. (20 courts) 
Estimates cheerfully given 


VIEW OF 12 COURTS WHILE UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


R. M. Leland, President 
Framingham, Mass. 














Steel Lockers 


Cabinets 


Shelving 


Drinking Fountains 


Pedestal, Wall Types 


Electric Coolers 


—_—__ 


BOX LOCKERS EQUIPPED i bowls 
WITH COMBINATION LOCK Sanitary Wash 





FIG. 902 


Washbowl Fountains PEDESTAL FOUNTAIN. 
GUARD-BOWL, SLANT 
STREAM BUBBLER 


Steel Posture Chairs 
and Stools 


Send for New, 
Complete 52-Page 
Illustrated Catalog 





FIG. 927A 
WALL BOWL WITH GUARD. 
NEW ‘‘MEECO’’ HANDI-STOOL SLANTING STREAM 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


“Betterbilt” Playground Apparatus 


GENERAL OFFICE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Hanover, Pa. 


AND FACTORY 


—Wichita, 


Kans. 








MITCHELL WHIRL NO. 500 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Mitchell Playground Apparatus is designed to 
accommodate the largest number of children con- 
sistent with safety and to give them a great va- 
riety of exercise and pleasure. Where play- 
grounds serve a great number of children of all 
ages, Mitchell Equipment is ideal as it may be 
had for every recreational purpose and in an 
almost endless variety of combinations. 

Into the manufacture of this equipment goes 
the best of materials and the most skilled con- 
struction. Purchasers are assured that no better, 
more economical playground apparatus can be 
had anywhere. 


PLANS 

Our Engineering Department is at your serv- 
ice. Send us the dimensions of your proposed 
playground and we will prepare for you a per- 
spective view showing the proper layout for a 
playground. 


CATALOG 

A beautiful forty-eight page catalog illustrat- 
ing in detail our complete line is yours for the 
asking. Send for your copy to-day. 
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never idle on our 


“The Mitchell Whirls are ; 
Brandon, Supt. ot 


Playgrounds,” writes G. D. 
Recreation, Lancaster, Pa. 

“We are highly satisfied with our complete 
Mitchell installation,” writes R. B. Dixon, Supt. 
of Recreation, Scranton, Pa. 

“Mitchell Products and service cannot be beat,” 
writes W. H. Emery, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MITCHELL TWIN SWING 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, STEEL LOCKERS, 
STORAGE CABINETS AND SHELVING 


General Office and Works: 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Mailing Address: 
P. O. Box 1454, Providence, R. I. 


Branch Office 


New York, 214 East 40th Street 





Gymnasium Apparatus 


Factory service—direct to users, plus a reserve 
gymnasium apparatus stock that is probably the 
largest in the country, are the factors which con- 
tribute to the worldwide success that Narragan- 
sett has enjoyed in growing measure since 1882. 
These 49 years of sincere service have brought 
to Narragansett the friendship of thousands and 
thousands of physical education executives who 
have found that in Narragansett they have an 
organization of known dependability. Our en- 
gineering department comprises a staff of ex- 
perts who are ever ready to help each institution 
solve its own individual problems. We shall be 
glad to make a suggested list of apparatus that 
is best adaptable to your gymnasium. 


% 2 ¥ 
aa 





Gymnasium Catalog F 


This catalog should be in the files of every 
purchaser of Gymnasium Apparatus. 

The catalog numbers are used in specifications 
to identify the type of apparatus required. 

A Manual of Gymnasium Construction is avail- 
able in monograph form to Physical Directors, 
Building Committees and Architects. 

Here can be found detailed information re- 
garding the building of a gymnasium and special 
attention has been given to the problem of prepa- 
ration of walls and ceilings for the attaching of 
apparatus. 


Anthropometric Apparatus 


Vital-measurement apparatus required by phy- 
sicians and physical directors for the ascertain- 
ing of physical capacities of individuals forms 
an important part of our stock. A large supply 
is available for prompt shipments. 
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Mats 








Gym Mats 


The extra-long life of Narragansett Gym Mats 
makes them exceptional investments. Many of 
them have been in use for more than twenty) 
years. The illustration furnishes convincing 
proof that here, indeed, are mats constructed up 
to the highest possible standards. 


Steel Lockers 


Steel Lockers and Shelving by Narragansett 
are outstanding for attractiveness and durability. 
\ large stock for all uses is constantly on hand. 
Send for literature and our new low price-list. 

















J 


Steel Storage Cabinets 


Utility, beauty and economy—these are char- 
acteristic of Narragansett Cabinets. Narragan- 
sett Cabinets are built to last. Furnished in a 
variety of sizes and for every use to which a steel 
cabinet can be adapted. Attractive factory prices 
will be found in our Cabinet folder. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


INCORPORATED 1850 


Widener Building 





Philadelphia 
PLANTS 
Natrona, Pa. Wyandotte, Mich. Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia Menominee, Mich. Madison, Wis. 





DISINFECT 
THE 
EASIEST WAY 


Hundreds of Pools 
Now Use 


PERCHLORON 


This new soluble powder, 
containing over 70% avail- 
able chlorine—provides the 
easiest and most economical 


way to disinfect swimming 





pools and bath houses. It The Swimming Pool at Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.—One 
of the many large pools using PERCHLORON. 


is easy to use. Requires no 
costly equipment or highly technical su- and its low cost make it possible to eco- 
pervision, nomically keep the water in your swimming 
The high chlorine content of Perchloron pool safe at all times. 


Use Perchloron solution to disinfect bath 





houses, gymnasiums, locker rooms, benches, 


CHLORINE floors and approaches to showers and pools 
PLUS so as to prevent the spread of Athlete’s 


QUICK DELIVERIES Foot ; also provide shower pans containing 


due to the convenient locations this solution through which the bathers 


of our many plants. must walk on their way to the pool, as a 
COMPETENT TECHNICAL further aid in preventing the spread of Ath- 
ADVICE ... Always at your oT 
: r lete’s Foot. 


service when needed .. . 
- eal - . Use Perchloron also as a disinfectant for 

AND BACKED BY 8&2 SUC- 
CESSFUL YEARS in making 
chemicals for industry. Send for the Perchloron swimming pool 


bath towels and bathing suits. 


booklet. 
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PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


the Silver-Plated Glass Reflectors 


Manufacturers of “Permaflectors” “>. 6 r-Pli 
for Practically Every y jjtsbureh School Lighting Need 
yy Aa . 7 . 
Sales Offices _ PA <4 Executive Offices 





in Principal Cities Permaflectors” Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING FOR NIGHT SPORTS 


The Permaflector line of outdoor flood- BASEBALL 


lights is complete in every respect—capac- 
ities of 100 watts to 1500 watts; they are 
well built from every point of view ; second 
to none in adaptability as well as efficiency 
and durability. They are the most efficient 
floodlights made for the lighting of base- 
ball and football fields, tennis courts, swim- 


ming pools and other recreational areas. 





Write for a copy of Permaflector Light- 
ing, Recreational Number, a 32-page booklet 
| lichti f : Permaflector Floodlights turn night into day for 
devoted to the lighting of recreational the playing of baseball at night in Charleroi, 


areas, both indoor and outdoor. Pennsylvania. 


FOOTBALL 





Scott High School, North Braddock, Pa., football field lighted by Permaflector Floodlights. No 


glare in the eyes of players or spectators. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


61 Broapway, 


New YorK 





The clean way to 


PREVENT DUST 


on Drives, Tennis Courts, Playgrounds 


and Recreation Fields 


Prevent the formation of germ-laden 
dust on gravel and dirt-surfaces by apply- 
ing CHLorIDE. This 


clean, white, odorless material makes and 


SOLVAY CALCIUM 
keeps playing surfaces smooth, moist, dust- 
less and weedless. Does not track or stain. 

It costs little, is easily applied and pro- 
duces an ideal playing or riding surface. 
Stocks of CHLORIDE are 


available at one hundred conveniently lo- 


SoLvAy CALCIUM 


cated stock points, assuring prompt deliv- 
ery with minimum transportation charges. 


Write for prices and booklet 15557. 





At Friendship 
House, Washing 
ton, D. C., this 
playground is 
kept dustless with 
Solvay Calcium 
Chloride 


Calciu 


SOLVA 


TRADE MARK REG U 


Chloride 


Flake 77%-80% 















(Above) 
The cinder 
driveways 
of the 
University 
of Illinois 
are kept 
dustless 
with Solvay 
Calcium 
Chloride 





(Circle) 
No dust on this 
Solvay-treated 
playground in 
Detroit 





S PAT OFF 
Championship 
matches were 
played on the 
Solvay-treated 
courts of the 

W oodstock Club, 


Indianapolis 


agp 
» & ft 
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STERLING PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
33 Bishop Road, Easton, Penna. 


TILITE—For cleaning white tile, terrazzo, 
marble, porcelain, etc.; also for cleaning brass 
and bronze. 

ERUSTICATOR—Rust stain remover; 
safe for all kinds of fabrics and colors. 

ERUSTO SOLVENT—For grease, oil, tar and 
printing ink stains. 

ERUSTOLAX—'‘‘The Dirt Laxative.’’ Softens dirt 
in clothes, acting as an aid to soap and detergent in 
removing dirt. Powerful grease stain remover. 


absolutely 


EZEWAX—New, easily applied wax finish for 
linoleum, hard or soft wood, terrazzo, or other 
floor surfaces. Also for furniture and woodwork. 

ERUSTO STRIPPER 


also ink, fruit and medicine stains. 


ERUSTO SALTS 


Removes fugitive dye stains; 


Instantly soluble rust-remoeving 


laundry sour. Combines strong neutralizing power 
with safety for fabrics. Sets and brightens colors. 


Soluble in hot or cold water. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR TILE CLEAN 


The floors and walls of tiled swimming pools 
are continually collecting a film of rust and other 
precipitations from the water supply; the floors 
and walls of showers and locker rocms, lobbies, 
corridors, bathrooms, kitchens, sun parlors, cafe- 
terias and all other tiled surfaces become soiled 
and discolored, not alone from surface dirt and 
stains but also from forms of dirt embedded into 
the surface of the tile. 

Good detergents will remove surface dirt but 
not embedded dirt, stains, discolorations, etc. 

A good tile cleaner must employ both chemical 
and abrasive action. An abrasive harsh enough 
to remove embedded dirt and stains would wear 
down the tile. The abrasive must be so fine and 
soft that it will remove surface dirt and ordinary 
stains but will in no way mar the polish or luster 
of the tile. The chemical cleansing also must be 


accomplished safely. 


Harmful Acids 


Muriatic Acid is sometimes used for cleaning 
or discolored. 


when tile becomes badly stained 
But the fact that it is used to 
remove surplus cement 
from newly laid 
tile proves that 


BEFORE 
CLEANING 









muriatic acid is a dangerous cleaner for tile; it 
will gradually eat away the cement grouting from 
between the tiles. Tile cleaners containing this 
acid should be avoided. 
Effectiveness and Safety of Tilite 

The chemical ingredients of TILITE give it 
maximum cleansing and stain-removing power 
with absolute safety to the tile and the cement 
The abrasive in TILITE is so soft and smooth 
that, in a whiter form, it is used as the base for a 
tooth-paste. TILITE is exceptionally effective 
for removing iron rust stains, discolorations, 
waxy dirt, soapy deposits, embedded dirt, oil and 
grease stains, etc., leaving the tile glisteningly 
clean and polished. 

Free sample and prices will be sent on request. 


_Some TILITE Users—Naval Training Sta., 
Newport, R. L.; Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa.; Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Hanover, N. H.; University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minn.; Washburn College, Topeka, 


Kan.; Detroit Athletic Club, 
Detroit, Mich.: Numer 
ous Y.M.C.A.’s and 


Boys’ Clubs. 





AFTER 
CLEANING 


FREE SAMPLE AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNA 
Sales Offices in Over 110 Cities Throughout the United States 
Consult Your Telephone Directory 


For Commercial Cooking Equipment, See Pages 307-309 
For Lighting Equipment and Panelboards, See Pages 84, 85 





FLOODLIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 
Floodlighting pro- 

jectors are made ina 

variety of types and 
meet every 
lighting  require- 
ment. Among the 
many distinctive 
features are high ef- 
ficiency, low mainte- 
nance and long, care- 
free service. 
Westinghouse 
floodlights are of 
cast silicon aluminum, sheet aluminum, 
sheet copper, or sheet steel. With the ex- 
ception of the open type porcelain-enam- 
eled floodlights, the housing used is of the 
unventilated type and depends upon radia- 
tion alone for heat dissipation. This makes 
the unit dust-proof and weather-proof and 


sizes to 





TYPE CAG-14 
FLOODLIGHT 





DEXTER PARK, BASEBALL FIELD, LONG ISLAND, 

N. Y., WITH LIGHTING UNITS FOCUSED FOR A 

BOXING MATCH. UNITS MAY BE REFOCUSED 

AND DIRECTED FOR BASEBALL OR OTHER 
SPORTS 


thereby protects the interior from deterio- 
ration and minimizes depreciation. 
Silvered glass or chromium plate forms 
the reflecting surfaces of these floodlights. 
Each has its advantages; silvered glass has 
higher initial efficiency and is less likely to 
corrode than any other material. Frequent 
cleaning of this mirror is desirable. Chro- 
mium plate is slightly less efficient when 
first installed, but over long periods at high 
temperatures or extreme temperature fluctu- 
ations, it often gives the best average results. 
It is not broken by either excessive tempera- 
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Cleaning may be at in- 
frequent intervals. Its original condition 
can be restored by buffing. Both are very 
resistant to abrasions and are easily cleaned. 

All floodlights are provided with mount- 
ing brackets or bases which permit univer- 
sal adjustment in any direction. Focusing 
the lamp is accomplished by merely adjust- 
ing the external thumb screws. 
UNDERWATER FLOODLIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT FOR SWIMMING 

POOLS, FOUNTAINS, ETC. 

Aqualux or under- 
water projectors, in ad- 
dition to transforming 
the ordinary pool into a 
pleasing place for a 
swim, provide a feeling 
of new safety, of mental 


ture or rough usage. 





and physical ease. Since 
every movement below TYPE W 
: ; AQUALUX 
the water’s surface may UNDERWATER 
FLOODLIGHT 


be seen, the finest tech- 
nique and most thrilling action is presented 
in striking silhouette. Larger audiences 
can take advantage of evening perform- 
ances, and a lighted pool is a colorful and 
unusual attraction that will win increas- 
ing patronage for water sports. 

Likewise, underwater projectors trans- 
form the ornamental fountain into a myr- 
iad of glistening jewels, reflecting the va- 
rious colors of the rainbow. 

Aqualux or underwater floodlights pos- 
sess the same features of simple design and 
rapid servicing as the other floodlights. 





SWIMMING POOLS ARE TWICE AS USEFUL WHEN 
ILLUMINATED BY A WELL-DESIGNED AND ADE- 
QUATE LIGHTING INSTALLATION 
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WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 


430 East 102nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WILLIAMS PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHERS 














AT GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Williams Iron Works are manu- 
facturers of permanent and portable steel 
bleachers for stadiums, athletic fields and 
gymnasiums. 

They are specified as standard equipment 
by the Boards of Education in many cities 


throughout the United States. 


Easily erected and stored in little space. 
They last forever with a minimum of up- 
keep. 

Our engineers will be glad to design or 
to advise you on your particular bleacher 
problem. 


Catalog mailed on request. 
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Planning Classrooms for Elementary Schools 


By RAYMOND V. LONG 


Director or ScHoot Buriprnes, State Boarp or Epucation, RicHMoND, VA.; PRESIDENT, 


NATIONAL 


COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


(>= of the greatest difficulties confronting the 
school administrator and the school architect 
in planning a school building is the lack of objec- 
tive standards for determining how 
should be planned to best serve the ever-changing 
Not only does the con- 
tinuing change in educational concepts affect the 
problem, but the wide variation in curricula and 
course-of-study content between different 
and the communities within a state makes even 
more difficult and uncertain any definite standards 


classrooms 


conception of education. 
states 


for classroom planning. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
findings of recent such subjects as 
ventilation, lighting, the proper allotment of air 
space and floor space, the required amount of 
blackboard of wardrobes vs. 
cloakrooms vs. lockers, ete. 
offer as the complete solution to the problem one 
classroom plan for all types of schools and all 


studies on 


merits 
Any one who would 


space, the 


sections and communities of the country would 
properly receive or merit little support from those 
who have carefully studied the proble m. 

Classrooms can be intelligently and 
torily planned only in terms of the curriculum and 
Even this broad 


satisfac- 


course of study to be offered. 
general governing factor will not hold if funds are 
inadequate. In a large number of cases, limited 
funds and a fixed number of pupils to be accom- 
modated will necessitate the elimination of many 


desirable features that classrooms should provide. 


The National Council’s Contribution 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion at its 1931 number of 
standards for use in planning elementary class- 
rooms. Copies may be secured from the Council’s 
Secretary, William C. Bruce, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., for a small 
charge. The standards describe various details of 
planning and arrangement that may be regarded 
as the minimum requirements for elementary 
classrooms. A study of the standards will reveal 
that they are not intended to cover the whole 
field of classroom planning, and that they lack 
definiteness on many points on which there are 
wide differences of opinion. 


meeting adopted a 


The purpose of this article is to offer some 
layouts which are generally regarded as good and 
which may architects and 
administrators in classroom planning. The fore- 


going discussion clearly explains that the layouts 


serve as guides to 


should not be accepted as final recommendations 
either in general arrangement or in detail. 

With the present lack of unanimity of opinion 
as to what the curriculum and course of study 
should be, it is inevitable as well as commendable 
that many communities should experiment with 
classroom planning that is designed to meet the 
needs of the “transitional school.” Just what the 
so-called “transitional school” will develop into, 
and what the next few years may determine in 
the way of revised tell. 
Large expenditures in classroom planning to meet 
the new type of school do not, however, seem to 
be warranted except for experimental purposes in 
those communities in which the educational lead- 
ership can justify experimental planning. It is 
safe to say that for a good many years to come 
the large majority of school buildings will con- 
tinue to be “conventional” in plan, particularly in 
the case of elementary, rural, and small-town 
consolidated schools. 


curricula, no one can 


Needed in Most 


Conventional Classrooms Are 
Schools 


The conventional classroom is designed to seat 
about forty pupils, is generally uniform as to size 
and is provided with wardrobe or cloakroom, 
blackboards, bookcase, teacher’s 
closet, bulletin board, usually a display board or 
tacking strip, standard provisions for light, both 
natural and artificial, and adequate provisions for 
heat and ventilation. The “transitional” 
room may be described as a unit for instructional 
purposes so designed, arranged, and equipped that 
improved instruction methods may be employed 
curriculum readily and 
Perhaps in a few years 


storage space, 


class- 


to interpret the more 
completely to the pupil. 
architects and administrators will know in some 
detail what this means and how to accommodate 
such a program. In the meantime it behooves us 
to adhere in general to the conventional 
room and the best standards we know. 


class- 
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Recommended Standards 


Some standards for classroom planning, on 
which authorities are generally agreed, are de- 
scribed below and may be used by school admin- 
istrators and architects with reasonable assurance 
that the complex demands of new curricula and 
improved methods of teaching will be met with 
a fair degree of satisfaction: 


1. Dimensions of Classroom—The width of a 
classroom should be not more than twice its 
height. A room 22 feet wide by 30 feet long will 
be found a usable and satisfactory size to accom- 
modate 40 elementary school pupils. Under nor- 
mal conditions the height of the room should be 
12 feet. 

At the front end of the room, approximately 3 
feet should be provided between the first row of 
seats and the front wall. At least 3 feet should 
be provided between the last row of seats and 
the rear wall. This distance should be increased 
if the wardrobe is at the rear end of the room. 

2. Seating Capacity—The seating capacity of 
classrooms should be determined by allowing not 
less than 16 square feet of floor area for each 
pupil. 

3. Aisles—Doors to 
less than 3 feet wide by 7 feet high by 1% inches 
thick. A clear glass pane in the upper part of 
the door is a desirable feature. 


classrooms should be not 


4. Location of Windows—All classrooms should 
be provided with unilateral light, or light from 
one side only. Windows should be placed on the 
long axis of the room. Light from the east or 
west is preferable to light from the north or south. 
The top glass of the window sash should be not 
more than 8 inches below the ceiling. No win- 
dow glass should be placed so low that light enters 
the room below the plane of vision of pupils sit- 
ting next to the windows. 

5. Glass Area of Windows——The ratio of glass 
area to floor area should be governed by the 
intensity of illumination. For different sections 
of the country the ratio of required glass area 
will vary from one-quarter to one-sixth the floor 
area. 

6. Artificial Illumination —Lighting units, prop- 
erly inclosed to prevent direct glare, should be 
hung so as to insure an illumination of at least 
8 foot-candles at the pupils’ desks. 

7. Color of Walls and Ceilings—All walls 
should be of a color that has a reflection factor 
of not less than 30 per cent nor more than 50 
per cent. The ceilings should be ivory white or 
a light cream, with a reflection factor of not less 
than 60 per cent. 

8. Blackboards—Each 
than 30 running 





should have 
blackboards, 


classroom 


not less feet of 


which should be not more than 42 inches in width. 
The height of the chalk trough above the floor 
should be as follows: 
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First and second grades......... 24 to 28 inches 
Third and fourth grades........ 26 to 30 inches 
Fifth and sixth grades.......... 28 to 32 inches 
Seventh and eighth grades...... 30 to 36 inches 

9. Coat Rooms and Wardrobes—Each class- 


room should be provided with a suitable space 
for children’s outer garments, such as either (a) 
or (b): 

(a) A ventilated coatroom, 5 feet wide, with an 
outside window having a glass area of not less 
than 1 square foot to every 10 square feet of area; 
also two hook strips placed respectively 3% and 
5 feet above the floor, each equipped with hooks, 
staggered 18 inches apart. Poles equipped with 
hangers may be substituted for hook strips. In 
addition, a shelf should be provided above the 
coat strips or poles for the accommodation of 
lunch baskets and other pupil property. 

(b) An easily accessible ventilated wardrobe 
opening into the classroom, provided with hook 
strips or poles and brackets, and a shelf over the 
hook strips or poles and brackets [see (a) above]. 

10. Bulletin Board and Display Board—A 
bulletin board should be provided in each class- 
room; it should be not less than 3 feet wide and 
the same height as the blackboard, and should 
consist of cork carpet, cork board or heavily com- 
pressed insulating board that will readily take 
and hold thumb tacks. It should be either at 
the front of the room or near the front on the 
side. A display board is generally considered de- 
sirable, and in many cases is necessary. It should 
bi about 12 inches wide, the entire length of the 
blackboard, of the same kind of material as the 
bulletin board. 

11. Bookcase—In each classroom there should 
be provided a bookcase, equipped with lock and 
key, to least 100 standard 
volumes. 

12. Teacher's Closet—In each 
teacher’s closet, with at least one shelf approxi- 
mately 11 inches wide, should be provided. Such 
closets should preferably contain a number of 
shelves for housing supplementary equipment. 

13. Picture Molding—There should be provided 
classroom near the ceiling a 
picture molding. Although its use will vary with 
different teachers, different types of classroom, 
different grades and different seasons, it will be 
found desirable and necessary. 


accommodate at 


classroom a 


around the entire 


14. Supplementary Equipment—In addition to 
the provisions listed, serious consideration should 
be given to providing a classroom clock, tempera- 
ture control, electric outlets for supplementary 
light, lantern projection, interphone connections, 
and lavatory and drinking 


radio connections, 


facilities. 


Plan No. 1 


The accompanying plans offer three suggestive 


classroom layouts. In each case the room is 
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possible the economical removal of 
partitions to ¢ nlarge or reduce the 


size of room. 


Plan No. 3 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM, PLAN NO. 1 
22x30x12. Plan No. 1 is the one most com- 
monly used. One of its advantages is that it 


provides blackboards on the front and right side 


of the room, the proper location if that much 
blackboard space is required. Those who have 
studied the subject recently believe that this 


amount of blackboard space is neither necessary 
nor desirable. A disadvantage of the layout is 
that the room is inflexible. It does not permit 
tearing out partitions if it should be necessary to 
enlarge the room in the future. 


Plan No. 2 


Plan No. 2 provides for a_black- 
board across the front, and for either 
a blackboard ora bulletin board across 
the rear of the room. The amount 
of floor space for the entire unit is 
slightly larger than the floor space in 
Plan No. 1, but it offers the additional 








advantage of providing recessed space — 
for a drinking fountain and a lavatory. | |az 
In addition, Plan No. 2 provides bet- i 
ter facilities for ventilation if the 
window gravity system is used, the 
ventilation being provided under the uy 
wardrobe doors and through the ceil- | | 
ing of the wardrobe. The wardrobe | 
doors are hung about 6 inches off the 
floor. In every recom- 
mended that wardrobe doors be hung 
on one of several makes of patented 
hinges that permit the door to recess 
when open and not extrude into the 
Plan No. 2 provides bet- 
ter access to the teacher’s closet, 
bookcase and wardrobe. It also makes 
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The layout suggested in Plan 

‘cise No. 3 offers a solution to the prob- 
es lem of planning for classes whose 
‘alan size fluctuates, and for cases in 
=i) which there will in all probability 
[OC be a demand for flexibility in the 
CJ size and number of rooms. This 


condition arises particularly in 
rural and small-town consolidated 
schools in which there com- 
binations of elementary and high 
school grades. In a number of 
cases the high school enrolment is 
insufficient to warrant setting aside 
a full-size classroom specifically for 


are 








the upper high school grades. If the 
third and fourth year 
high school do not exceed twenty 
or thirty pupils, it is obviously 
wasting space to provide them with 
full-size classrooms. Layout No. 3 is offered to 
meet this condition, as well as to make it reason- 
ably possible and easy to enlarge classrooms by 


classes in 


means of temporary partitions. 

Plan No. 3 is suggested for the 
type of school in which three or four of the class- 
rooms at least may need to be modified in size 
to accommodate study halls, small recitation 
rooms and larger classrooms. This can be done 
at relatively small expense by building each unit 
half the size of a standard classroom. It then be- 
comes easy to make changes to accommodate 


classes of various sizes. 


consolidated 
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As stated above, no set of recom- 
mendations can be made that will 
fully meet the demands of all com- 
munities and all types of schools. 
Unless a very definite curriculum and 
course of study have been determined, 
and the educational tools to be used 
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in interpreting such curriculum speci- 
fically set up, those responsible for 
planning need not expect that their 
elementary classrooms will meet all 
the varying needs offered or desired. 
It is felt, however, that the standards 
and layouts suggested are successfully 
adapted to the type of elementary 
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Dieck Board 


























school program that is likely to pre- 
vail for some time to come. Varia- 
tions from the conventional type of 
planning may and should be made in 


those communities where the edu- 
cational membership warrants and 
where the educational policies are 


fairly definitely established. 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM, PLAN NO. 3 


The Administration of Visual Aids in 
Education 
By JOHN A. HOLLINGER 


Director, DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, PirrspuRGH PusLic ScHoois, PirtspurGcH, Pa. 


OR the effective use of visual aids in educa- 
tion, the materials must be made conveni- 
ently available for teachers. Visual aids are most 
effective when used in the classroom as an integ- 
ral part of instructional procedure. At the pres- 
ent time, however, they are more generally used 
in assembly or extra-curricular programs. Two 
types of materials are thus evident. Such phases 
of visual instruction as field trips, excursions, 
school journeys, pageantry and dramatization, 
which should be an important part of school work, 
are considered outside the scope of this article. 


Classroom Aids Should Be Kept in the School 
Building 


Visual aids for specific classroom use should be 
permanently located in the school building and 
should be owned by the school district. The ma- 
terials must be catalogued, properly indexed, and 
carefully stored so as to be readily available when 
wanted by teachers. One lantern slide or a par- 
ticular specimen may be needed for one class pe- 
riod, others for other periods. Recommended 
storage equipment for a visual aids library in- 
cludes cabinets for lantern slides and stereo- 


graphs; regular library shelving for motion pic- 
ture films (only slow-burning acetate cellulose 
films should be purchased) ; folders for “flat” pic- 


tures (photographic prints); and storage cases for 
specimens, models, charts, maps, posters, ete. 


A Competent Person Should Be in Charge 


The school librarian should have direct charge 
of these content materials. Distribution with dis- 
patch and prompt return to the storage place are 
essential. Records of loans must be accurately 
kept so that the borrower may be held responsible 
for return of materials in good condition. A li- 
brarian is trained and experienced in these duties 
and can perform them better than any other in- 
dividual in the school. 

If there is no librarian, the duties may be per- 
formed by the principal, assisted by a clerk, or 
they may be definitely delegated to some one 
else. One person in each school should be fa- 
miliar with the content of visual aids and should 
be able to advise teachers concerning their use. 

A licensed operator of 35 mm. (standard) mo- 
tion picture projectors is also required. A teacher 
with mechanical aptitude may obtain this license. 
To him could then be delegated all the duties per- 
taining to projection equipment. Only he should 
operate carbon are projectors. He might instruct 
other teachers to manipulate projectors under his 
direction. Among his duties are the following: 
(1) supervising the proper storage of equipment 
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STANDARD-SIZE SOUND MOTION 
MENT INSTALLED IN THE PROJECTION 


PICTURE 


EQUIP- 

BOOTH OF 

THE WARREN HARDING HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


for protection from dust and theft; (2) keeping 
all projectors in good working condition; (3) re- 
pairing breaks in motion picture films in the 


THE MOTION PICTURE FILM DIVISION OF 
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school’s permanent library; (4) moistening regu- 
larly, once each month, the humidor containers of 
motion pictures. 


General Materials Should Be Centralized 


Visual aids for general use in auditorium or 
other assembly programs, extra-curricular activi- 
ties and similar occasions may be circulated in a 
school system from a central distributing library. 
Such materials for mass instruction must have 
general appeal of a scientific, social, historical, 
artistic, vocational or similar nature. They may 
also have recreational value. Schools should be 
careful, however, to avoid entertainment features 
except for very special occasions. Entertainment 
belongs to the theatrical field, well outside of the 
schools’ province. 

Most of the material circulated in a school dis- 
trict should be owned by the district. Several 
school buildings or several school districts may 
organize an exchange among themselves so that 
each may have the advantage of using the visual 
aids owned by others in the group. The longer 
the range of a distribution system, however, the 
less effective and more expensive it is likely to 
become, although some state departments and 
some university extension divisions have excel- 
lent libraries of visual aids and render splendid 
service in their communities. 

To get worthwhile results, there must be suffi- 
cient personnel and equipment to render prompt 
and efficient service. Mere circuiting of visual 
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aids has doubtful educational value. Requisi- 
tions from individual schools should be received 
at the central library sufficiently far in advance 
of the time when materials are wanted to afford 
an opportunity to make proper reservations. 
Good results are evident when schools requisition 
material for a whole term’s work at the be- 
ginning of the semester. 


Space and Equipment Requirements 


The operation of a circulating library requires: 
a general office with telephones; two desks, one 
for the director in charge and one for the booker; 
a cabinet for filing records of reservations and 
other necessary data; and upright files for corre- 
spondence, requisitions, catalogs, ete. A projec- 
tion and conference room is also essential. It 
may be small, not more than 15 x 30 feet, equipped 
with projectors, a screen, and facilities for dark- 
ening the windows. 

At least 800 square feet of storage and work 


room floor space is necessary. Furniture should 


include a packer’s desk, a receiver’s desk, and a 
rewinding table, properly equipped with lamps 
for inspecting motion picture films, and with a 
patching outfit for repairing films. 


The amount 
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of storage space required depends of course upon 
the types and quantities of materials to be stored. 
As indicated above, there may be lantern slides, 
motion picture films, photographic prints (flat pic- 
tures), museum specimens and other traveling 
exhibits. 

Lantern slides may be stored individually or in 
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sets, as the demands may require. Sets of slides 
may be stored in shipping boxes to contain 25 
lantern slides or less, or in boxes containing 50 
slides. Very seldom are packing boxes required 
to contain more than 50 slides. The Clifford B. 
Connelley Trade School in Pittsburgh makes ex- 
cellent lantern-slide boxes for use in the local 
school district. Motion picture films may be 
stored in the containers in which they are shipped 
These, as well as the 
be numbered perma- 


to the individual schools. 
lantern-slide boxes, may 
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nently according to the numbers in the library’s 
catalog. 

The minimum equipment of visual and other 
sensory aids has been tentatively determined by 
visual education committees of Pennsylvania state 
teachers colleges. A statement of what comprises 
such equipment may be secured from C. F. Ho- 
ban, Director of Visual Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Motion pictures synchronized with sound are 
finding their way into the educational field. Ma- 
terials of general interest for use in auditoriums 
or other assembly and extra-curricular activities 
are now available. For specific classroom Uses 
materials are developing more slowly. 


Projection Equipment 
Projection equipment in an individual school 
building should include at least: 
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1. One lantern slide projector on a portable 
stand, for each floor of the building. 

2. One 16-mm. motion-picture projector for 
every twenty classrooms or less. 

3. One 35-mm. motion-picture projector for use 
in the auditorium or assembly room: 

A projector with a 1,000-watt lamp, if the 

distance from the projector to the screen is 

not more than 70 feet. 

. A carbon-are projector if the distance from 
the projector to the screen is more than 70 ft. 

4. A convenience outlet in each classroom for 
electric current. 

5. A screen for classroom use, 
from 30 x 40 inches up to 6 x 8 feet. 
types are on the market, including tripod-cabinet- 
table models. Effective screens may be made by 
carefully painting discarded window shades, 
mounting them on backboards with screw eyes for 
Such screens can easily be 
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— 


varying in size 
Various 


convenient hanging. 
transported from one classroom to another. A 
screen painted on the classroom wall is quite 
satisfactory. 
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7. A device with 
“home-made” slides. 
8. Adequate auditorium equipment, including: 
a. A projection booth constructed according 
to local legal requirements. 
b. Immediate control of the 
lights from the booth. 
c. A reverse signal system from the stage to 
the booth. 
A screen 12 feet or more wide, mounted 
on a rigid frame (if the auditorium seats 
300 or more). 
e. Provisions for darkening the auditorium 
by means of opaque shades or draperies. 
If visual aids are to take their proper place in 
the educational program, an annual appropriation 
of at least $1 per pupil should be included in the 
school budget. 


Selected References 


1. Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
This magazine published an extensive bibliography, Janu- 
ary, 1930, to June, 1930. It has recently been combined 


which teachers may make 


auditorium 
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with Visual Instruction News, which was formerly pub- 
lished four times during the year by the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
3. Visual Instruction Directory.—E. C. Dent, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
4. Educational Monographs.—Department 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
a. “Visual Education and the School Journey.” 
b. “Visual Education—The Object, Specimen, Mod: 
and A Blackboard Technique. 
ec. “Minimum Standard Equipment of Visual and Other 
Sensory Materials.” 


5. Dorris, Anna V.: “Visual Instruction in 
Schools.’-—Ginn and Co. 481 pp. 1928. 
6. Ben C. Wood and Frank N. Freeman: 
in the Classroom.’’——Houghton Mifflin Co. 392 pp. 1929. 
7. Daniel C. Knowlton and J. Warren Tilton: 
Pictures in History Teaching.”—Yale University Press. 182 


of Public I 


the Public 


“Motion Pictures 


pp. 1929. 

8. “Handbook for the Use of Visual Aids.”’ Soard of 
Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 117 pp. 1931. 

9. F. H. Richardson: ‘“‘Handbook of Projection,’ 5th 


edition, 1930, in 3 volumes.—Chalmers Publishing Co. 
Professional organizations include the Department of Visual! 

Instruction, National Education Association annual re 

port of Proceedings of National Education Association 


(see 


Information may be secured from the Secretary, Nationa 
Education Association, Washington, D. C.); and the visua 
instruction sections of various state teachers associations 
(see Visual Instruction Directory, Ellsworth C. Dent, Uni 


versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.). 


A Well-Integrated Public School Library 


The James Monroe Junior High School Library, Seattle 
By THOMAS R. COLE 


Proressor oF EpvucaTION, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


(FoRMERLY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SEATTLE, WASH.) 


HE Seattle public schools have been com- 

mitted for years to an extensive use of li- 
braries as a part of the regular system of in- 
struction. The senior high schools were among 
the first in the country to adopt and develop 
the plan of supervised study which calls for the 
use of reference books in the regular library as 
well as the furnishing of room libraries in differ- 
ent subjects. The following statement expresses 
one of the four objectives of the elementary 
schools: 


“Further improvement in both silent and audi- 
ence reading—It is not enough that children 
learn how to read, but they should acquire per- 
manent habits of reading that will promote both 
their formal education and their informal self- 
education after they leave school. The work in 
reading is organized so that children beginning in 
the primary grades are encouraged to do much 
general reading of a recreational and cultural as 
well as informational type. Progress is being 
made in the development of elementary school 
libraries. Recently a plan was adopted for the 
close cooperation of the public library with the 
public schools in this development. The schools 
are greatly concerned in the outside reading 
habits of children.” 


Cooperation with the Public Library 


Junior high schools were introduced in Seattle 
Fortunately, the public library officials 


in 1926. 


of the city were anxious to assist the school au- 
thorities in establishing the best kind of libraries 
for the boys and girls of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. To show the sincerity of the Pub- 
lic Library’s wish to cooperate, Judson Jennings, 
City Librarian, offered to furnish two thousand 
books to each junior high school for the first year 
and to aside each succeeding year a fund 
equivalent to 75 cents per pupil enrolled in these 
schools, for the purpose of purchasing additional 
books. In making this proposition, which was ac- 
cepted by the Seattle Board of Education, Mr. 
Jennings stated: “All true education is self-edu- 
cation. The school library lays the foundation 
for self-education. It reaches the child during 
the formative years; offers an opportunity of de- 
veloping a discriminating taste in reading; and 
of fostering a real love of books. Here the non- 
reading child may be reached. Here may be 
found the largest number of future citizens. The 
Seattle Public Library can well afford to extend 
the same cooperation to the junior high schools 
that is being given to the elementary 
schools.” 

In selecting a typical Seattle junior high school 
library to describe in this article, I have chosen 
the James Monroe Junior High School. The 
James Monroe School was opened in February, 
1931, and has facilities to accommodate an en- 
rolment of 1,350 pupils. William A. King, co- 


set 


now 
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Naramore, 


author of the textbook, “The Teach- 
ing and Supervision of Reading,” is 
the principal. Mr. King’s personal in- 
terest in library work, which was very 
pronounced when he was principal of 
the largest platoon school, makes him 
well fitted to develop the library to 
its greatest possibilities. 


Arrangement and Equipment of the 
Library Suite 

The location of the James Monroe library 
facilitates its general service to the school. Situ- 
ated on the second floor of the three-story build- 
ing, it occupies the center of a suite of rooms 
extending entirely across the south side of the 
structure. Taken in order, these are: (1) a read- 
ing-literature room, (2) a library conference room, 
(3) the library, (4) a library work room, (5) a 
second reading-literature room. On the same floor 


=] = | 


A VIEW OF THE CONFERENCE ROOM 

FROM THE LIBRARY, AND (BELOW) THE 

LIBRARY OF THE JAMES MONROE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


and just around the corner from one of the read- 
ing-literature rooms is the study hall, accommo- 
dating 155 students. Through double swinging 
doors the library opens at the center upon the 
main corridor. The floor plan and the photo- 
graphs of the library and of the conference room 
indicate the relationship of these two features. 
They also help in visualizing the arrangement of 
the equipment here tabulated. 
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The library 

Shelving, edging of hardwood 
) tables, tops of heavy linoleum, 
1 monitor's table 
1 library truck 
1 charging desk 
1 30-drawer 3 x 5-inch ecard file and base 
2 hampers 
21 straight chairs, 17 inches high 

1 straight chair, 18 inches high 
2 
l 
F 
l 


3 hardwood edging 


stools, 18 inches high 
stool, 24 inches high 
iling cabinets, recessed in wall, extension guides 
waste basket 
Conference room 

1 portable bulletin board 

l portable bookcase 

2 tables 

10 straight chairs 

1 waste basket 


The equipment of the librarian’s work room, 
adjoining the library at the opposite end from 
the conference room, is adapted to the routine 
work of this department and consists of shelves, 
cabinets and a table. 

An important contribution to the general at- 
mosphere of the library is made by the floors, 
walls and ceiling. The floor covering is of brown 
Jaspé linoleum, the walls are a two-toned soft 
grayed green, and the ceiling is acoustically 
treated with l-inch cork board. 

The proximity of the reading-literature rooms 
and the study hall to the library suggests one 
of the major considerations in the general layout 
of these units. The reading-literature classes have 
immediate access to the library without entering 
the main corridor, and the large study hall cares 
for ninth-grade study periods. Thus, in addition 
to serving the needs of these two units, the library 
affords the necessary capacity to care for num- 
erous individuals and groups from all other de- 
partments of the school. 


Well-Chosen Materials Enhance the Library’s 
Usefulness 


The range and variety of reading materials en- 
courage the fullest possible use of the library. 
The materials have been selected by children’s 
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librarians from the Seattle Public Library and 
by representatives from the public schools. The 
James Monroe school librarian explains the basis 
of choice in these words: 

“Our library offers the children books on all 
subjects which have been written for children of 
junior high school age. For the most part the 
books are not technical or highly specialized but 
of a general type. There is a close balance be- 
tween fiction and factual material. The books in 
the non-fiction group have been selected so that 
many subjects can be correlated. Books of poetry 
offer the history teacher material which will 
coincide with various periods of history. Thi 
literature teacher finds books from the modern as 
well as the older poets. Books of travel not only 
support extensive correlation in the geography 
classes, but also satisfy the desires of many chil- 
dren for this type of pleasure reading. Biography 
civics, and sciences are well represented on the 
shelves. The fiction books, including many books 
with historical background, offer a wide range of 
interest for both boys and girls. Fine editions of 
the old classics are invaluable in introducing them 
to the children. A_ standard list of magazines 
suited to age and interests adds its part to the 
wealth of materials.” 


Typical contacts made through the library are 
suggested by the following statement: In mak- 
ing illustrated maps, the art teacher depended 
upon the library for maps as well as for littl 
figures and illustrations to place on them. For 
studying architecture, the library supplied pictures 
of the various types as well as materials and de- 
scriptions of the buildings. The science depart- 
ment was developing a unit which created a de- 
mand for books on animals. While interest was high, 
a special shelf of animal stories based on scien- 
tific facts was provided for their use. In a similar 
way collections of reference books and other re- 
sources have been made available for units of 
work in social science, music and industrial arts 

In keeping with modern educational practice 
and the specific aims of the junior high school, 
the library is organized and administered with 
the idea of making it a center of the intellectual 
life of the school. 


Some Suggestions on Planning the Stage, 


Auditorium, and Equipment for 
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School Theater 


By 


S. R. McCANDLESS, A.LA., LES. 


ASSISTANT Proressor oF LIGHTING, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, YALE UNIVERSITY 


x a theater and lighting consultant, I have 

the conclusion that it is not wise 
to give specific advice on the general problem 
of planning auditoriums and stages. Solutions 
vary too much and tabulations are more apt to 
mislead than to help. The following article deals 
particularly with the general high school or col- 


come to 


lege theater. It lists some common faults and 
some suggestions for avoiding them in future 
buildings. No attempt is made to describe the 


elaborate provisions necessary for an experimental 
stage, although experimental work may soon be 
the purpose for which most school theaters are 
designed. 
This article 


is based 


without theater equipment, which can be pro- 
vided much more completely and economically 


on a smaller scale. 

There are only a few minor suggestions to 
make regarding the present practice of design- 
ing a school auditorium with a rostrum. The 


rostrum is usually adequate for a speaker but not 
for dramatics. Yet almost always it is used for 
dramatics, even though nothing curtails the en- 
thusiasm and saps the energy of participants so 
much as a limited stage. For this reason I sug- 
gest the inclusion of a small theater in the orig- 
inal design of high building, 
if two halls do not seem practical, giving consid- 
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a school or else, 











erably more attention 
on the fact that a stage than usual to the lay- 
adequately equipped Faults Commonly Found in School Audi- cut of the main audi- 
for dramatic perform- toriums Used for Dramatics torium. 
ances can be used sat- 
isfactorily for debates 1. Useless apparatus , _. 

?, 2. Lack of needed equipment Better Planned 
speakers, recitals, con- 3. Too simple equipment Auditesinue Am 
vocations, graduating 4. Inadequate backstage space Needed 
exercises and the other 5. Lack of workroom space 
functions that justify 6. Inadequate provisions for switchboards Inasmuch as the lat- 
its inclusion as part of and stage equipment ter case will continue 
the school equipment. 7. Hardwood floors instead of pine to be the more preva- 
One important aspect 8. Bad seating arrangements . lent problem, I should 
of school planning, 9. Halls too large for dramatics like to point out some 
however, cannot be of the faults that are 





covered in this résumé; 

it depends upon the decision of each building 
committee. That is: To what extent will the 
school auditorium be used for dramatic purposes? 


Providing for Dramatics in a Modern 
Curriculum 


Dramatic work in schools has developed in 
spite of the seeming the legitimate 
theater in all but the larger centers. Academic 
credit is now being given for what was formerly 
considered an extra-curricular activity. Many 
advanced thinkers in the field of education today 
consider that certain literature and 
the graphic arts can be taught more effectively 
through dramatic production than in the class- 
room. 

As dramatic work increases in importance, every 
large school should be planned to include a small 
theater in addition to a large auditorium with a 
speaker’s platform. The former should be 
thoroughly equipped as any of the science labo- 
The auditorium can then be designed 


demise of 


phases of 


as 


ratories. 
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constantly being called 
to my attention, generally after a building has 
been completed. Keeping the usual financial 
limitations in mind, it is possible to draw general 
and specific conclusions which may be constructive 
in the design of future auditoriums beyond the 
obvious requirements of good acoustics, ventila- 
tion, circulation, and sight lines. It is not the 
purpose of this article to take up those problems 
specifically, because they are thoroughly treated 
elsewhere. I am interested primarily in suggesting 
a way of making the auditorium a more practical 
and economical unit in the school plan than it 
has been hitherto. 

The average architect, even if he specializes 
in school architecture, is not acquainted with the 
extent of the technical requirements of dramatic 
production. The director dramatics the 
one person who should be expected to know what 
should be included in a theater building, yet he 
usually has little technical knowledge that 
his advice is seldom sought in the development 
of plans. Although the architect can hardly at- 
tempt to keep abreast of all the developments of 
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equipment and methods, the average school board 
unfortunately expects him to do so. His re- 
course is to look up a number of recent projects 
and try to incorporate the elements in his plans. 
While this is normal practice, until more ade- 
quate examples exist the results are bound to in- 
clude the costly mistakes that already occur too 
often. 
The Most Commonly Found Faults 


1. A number of equipment houses provide 
specifications and engineering service free. While 
this information is far better than none and very 
often quite adequate, it obviously tends to be 
biased. Actually, too few equipment houses 
know the problems of amateur producing suffi- 
ciently to be able to suggest the proper equip- 
ment for a school theater. As a result, a great 
deal of money is wasted on useless apparatus, 
and nobody in particular is responsible. It is 
often cheaper to seek the services of an expert 
than to follow this procedure. 

2. The method of budgeting stage equipment, 
not only on the meager side, but with the idea 
that it can take the first cut in building costs, 
leaves the stage as useless as a motor car with- 
out an engine. It would be far more economical 
to rule out dramatic work in the beginning and 
thus eliminate the cost of the inevitable “foot- 
lights, border lights and switchboards,” than to 
provide them arbitrarily and inadequately. 

3. In most schools the stage equipment se- 
lected is chosen with a view to its being safely 
handled by inexperienced persons—in short, fool- 
proof. If laboratory equipment were chosen on 
the same basis, there would be no experimental 
or research work beyond the most primitive. 
With a little instruction, students are as able to 
understand the operations and hazards involved 
in the use of stage equipment as are the average 
stage hands. In fact, in most cases it is possible 
to count on the safe operation of even more com- 
plicated material than is usually thought advis- 
able for use in the average theater. This is par- 
ticularly true of switchboards. 

4. One of the most flagrant mistakes made 
in planning auditoriums is the inadequate allot- 
ment of backstage space. Even a summary 
glance at the poorest professional theater will re- 
veal how necessary are depth, width and height. 
Nothing betrays the fact that an architect is 
either absolutely ignorant or wilfully disregardful 
of the demands of dramatic production so much 
as the niche shape that is given to the average 
school stage. Solid walls sloping back from the 
proscenium line preclude making entrance at any 
but prescribed places. Shallow depth, which may 
be in scale with requirements for an occasional 
speaker or recital group, allows very little free- 
dom of movement or illusion of space in a stage 
picture. The usual low ceiling of concrete or 
plaster prevents flying any scenery, and in some 
eases forces the use of outmoded rolling cur- 
tains. The great fore-stage or apron that often 
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accompanies this type of platform removes actors 
so far from the audience that even the best pro- 
fessional could hardly project across such a bar- 
rier. 

5. If there are to be any classes in directing, 
scene designing, scene building, lighting or cos- 
tuming, some place should be provided for each 
type of work. It is a common mistake to think 
that all this can be done on the stage. If the 
schedule is at all full, nothing can be thoroughly 
started before it must be removed to make place 
for something else. It is as important to have 
definite places for the work of dramatic classes 
as it is to provide manual training shops and 
physics laboratories. 

6. Provisions for lighting equipment 
boards and general stage equipment such as stage 
braces, rolling platforms and the like, are almost 
always inadequate. Outlets about the stage are 
limited in number. Switchboards are equipped 
with only a few dimmers, generally permanently 
connected to useless border lights and often con- 
trolled by noisy snap switches. Several 
border lights are practically never needed. 

7. Almost invariably architects specify hard- 
wood floors for the stage, making the use of 
stage screws impossible. A good pine floor with 
a properly padded, removable covering is in 
all respects more satisfactory. 

8. If an auditorium floor must be flat (as if 
must be if it is used as a gymnasium), the obvi- 


switch- 


rows of 


ous means of obtaining good vision for thos 
seated in the rear is to raise the level of the 
stage. In some instances architects have even 


resorted to sloping the stage floor, which is de- 
cidedly impractical. A more satisfactory way to 
meet the problem is by the use of portable chairs 
or banks of seats, mounting the rear seats on 
portable platforms. Generally speaking, a 
should not be higher than three feet above the 
level of the auditorium. 

In regard to the arrangement of the seats, 
whether the main floor is flat or not, the lin 
drawn along the side of the bank of seats from 
front to back should never be greater than 30 
degrees from the main axis of the auditorium 
Banks of seats on each side as provided by the 
horseshoe-shaped balcony should be used only as 
a last resort. It is uneconomical to plan an audi- 
torium with seats that face the stage from th 
side. They are uncomfortable for those who 
have to use them, and are almost always vacant. 
A fan-shaped seating arrangement is not only 
more comfortable, but a far more practical use 
of space. 

9. The space requirement of a large number of 
seats presents a problem that generally limits the 
value of the auditorium for dramatic purposes 
Auditoriums seating over 1,000 are almost always 
out of scale with the demands of the 
dramatic production, no matter how large thi 
enrolment of the school. The methods of shut- 
ting off part of a large auditorium so that a small 
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average 
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audience may not feel lost have not been very 
successful up to the present. One experiment, 
now in the plan stage, will be watched with inter- 
est. An auditorium normally will seat 
2,500 is to be provided with a large curtain that 
can be drawn across the face of the balcony. The 
curtain will block off 1,200 seats in the balcony 
and 500 at the rear of the main floor. Inasmuch 
as the device has not yet been tried out, its 
effectiveness cannot be estimated. In general, it 
is better for a small auditorium to have the seats 
all on one floor, with the slope of the floor ap- 
3-inch rise between each two rows 
should be 33 inches to 36 


which 


proaching a 
of seats. The rows 


inches apart. 
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Suggestions for Making an Auditorium Useful for 
Dramatics 


In planning a high school auditorium, special 
attention should be given to the following fac- 
tors, each of which will affect its success and use- 
fulness as a school theater: 


1. Area of stage 

2. Width and height of proscenium 

3. Depth, width and height of stage and back- 
stage space 

4. Stage curtains 

5. Scenery 

6. Stage background 

7. Method of hanging scenery 
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8. Lighting system 


9. Structural requirements for flexible light- 
ing 

10. Signal system 

11. Construction of stage floor 

12. Stage floor covering 

1. The stage of a small auditorium should 


equal the auditorium in area; in a large audito- 
rium the stage may be one-quarter the area. In 
many professional theaters, particularly those in 
Europe, the stage space is often considerably 
larger than the auditorium. Revolving stages, 
wagon stages and elevators are practical only on 
thoroughly equipped, much-used stages. 

2. The proscenium should be at least one-half 
to three-quarters the width of the auditorium. 
Its height should be pleasing, not unduly high nor 
ridiculously low, as very often happens. 

3. The depth of a small stage should be at 
least as great as the proscenium opening is wide. 
With some large prosceniums the depth might 
come down to one-half the width. The over- 
all width of the stage should theoretically be 
three times that of the proscenium opening, but 
this is generally not practical. At least half the 
width of the proscenium on each side of the stage 
should be allowed for storing scenery and moving 
properties. Provision may also be made for stor- 
ing scenery outside the building. As suggested 
under 5 above, space should be set aside for the 
work of classes in scene designing, scene building, 
ete. 

Dressing rooms need not open immediately onto 
the stage. As a matter of fact, it is often more 
desirable to have them at some distance in order 
to avoid noise and commotion. 

The height of the stage house, if there can be 
any height provided, should be at least twice 
the height of the proscenium, and _ preferably 
three times. Some of our newer opera stages are 
almost four times the height of the proscenium. 

4. The proscenium should be equipped with an 
asbestos or fire curtain if the auditorium seats 
over 300; under special conditions, this can be 
eliminated with the permission of the fire de- 
partment. Directly behind the fire curtain, the 
act curtain may be hung from a track to permit 
drawing, or provided with adequate space above 
to permit flying. Behind this should be a set of 
side curtains, called tormentors, which should be 
adjustable in order to close in the width of the 
proscenium opening; above it there should be a 
cloth border, called a teaser, also adjustable, to 
close down the height. The use of an elabo- 
rately painted or draped valance hung from the 
proscenium in front of the act curtain is unneces- 
sary with a properly designed opening. 

The orchestra pit can be filled in with port- 
able platforms or built as an elevator to provide 
an apron or curving fore-stage when desired. 

5. Scenery always presents a great problem and 
it is never satisfactorily solved by the use of 
curtains. Unless some plan is made for the con- 
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struction and use of scenery, a draped gray or 
black cotton velour cyclorama and side wings, 
including borders, should be provided. If the 
seams are sewed vertically, they can be ripped 
up and openings made for doors and windows 
A so-called “unit set” has certain advantages but 
is seldom as effective as a permanent architec- 
tural or formal setting. 

6. One of the most important pieces of scenery 
is the background, which may be either a plas- 
tered back wall, a solid curved cyclorama, fixed 
or ef the flying type, a stretched-cloth cyclorama, 
or a dome. With the proper background mask- 
ing the back and side walls of the stage from 
all points in the auditorium, it is possible to do 
away with a great deal of scenery. The light- 
ing equipment, however, should be elaborated to 
allow for proper illumination. A dome which is 
built in the form of a quarter-sphere is apt to 
create acoustic problems and limit the flexibility 
of moving scenery on and off the stage, but it Is 
very valuable if the headroom over the stage is 
limited. 

7. Some method of hanging scenery should be 
provided, preferably a standard counterweight 
system. From 10 to 60 sets of lines can be con- 
sidered. For the average-scale stage, depending 
upon its depth, there should be at least one set 
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of lines for every foot of stage depth. The space 
close to the proscenium is the most valuable for 
hanging scenery and should have the lines grouped 
as closely as possible, allowing greater spaces to- 
ward the rear. 

A modern school theater should be equipped 
for motion pictures. The booth should be either 
at the rear of the auditorium, at not too high 
a level, or at the rear of the stage if a “Trans- 
lux” or similar type of apparatus is used. The 
picture booths should have a sound attachment. 

8. An adequate installation of lighting for the 
house and stage is one of the primary features of 
a modern theater. I can recommend only one or 
two references which suggest the kind of layout 
which is likely to be adequate, and unfortunately 
these have been written primarily for the little 
theater. The specifications listed in equipment 
catalogs are, in all except one or two cases, based 
on the demands of large presentation houses, and 
are over-elaborate and inflexible for lighting the 
average dramatic performance. The number and 
kind of each type of stage lighting equipment 
should be specified separately in order to provide 
flexibility for an individual theater. Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as a standard 
lavout. The same is true of a_ switchboard. 
With a little careful planning it is possible to 


assemble, and at less cost, a board that is many 


times more serviceable for school needs than 
most switchboard companies recommend. 

9. A number of structural features must be 
considered to allow for flexible lighting. One of 


the most important requirements is an opening 
in the ceiling, or a space high up on the side 
walls, for mounting lens hoods to illuminate the 
front of the stage. In theory, the angle of the 
throw should be along the diagonal of the cube, 
as this angle provides more plastic effects than 


with the old type of border and foot lighting. 
Under some conditions the instruments can be 
mounted in the face of the balcony, but the 


angle is so flat that it causes bad shadows on the 
background. 

In theaters where considerable emphasis is to 
be put on lighting, a bridge as wide as the pros- 
cenium should be mounted directly back of the 
act curtain or inner proscenium. This will en- 
able change gelatins and to focus 
spotlights between scenes. 

Some people advocate the elimination of foot- 
lights. They can, however, be very useful at 
times. The disappearing type that provides a 
continuous line of light—not built in widely sep- 
arated sections—can be used very satisfactorily 
to tone the setting and to illuminate the shad- 
ows on the actor’s face 

Other outlets for light instruments should be 
disposed about the floor of the stage, on pipe 
battens over the stage or on the gridiron, and at 
the tormentors. The needed depends 
upon the degree of flexibility desired. 

10. A signal system connecting the stage man- 


operators to 


number 
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ager with the various groups of people concerned 
with the running of a performance is necessary 
unless the stage is small. 

11. There is a great deal of question regard- 
ing the value of traps in the stage floor. Unless 
traps are readily movable or built into large 
sectional elevators, they should be eliminated and 
the stage floor should be so constructed under- 
neath that a trap can be cut whenever neces- 
Sary. 

12. The general acting area of a stage should 
be covered with well-padded canvas or linoleum. 

Auditoriums can contribute greatly to the en- 


are 


richment of school life. But they need to be 
carefully designed, with close attention to the 
needs of the groups concerned. They are eXx- 
travagant and uneconomical if they are not 


planned for the utmost possible use. 


References on the Planning and Equipment of 
School Theaters 


The following list of books will give the reader 
some direct of information. I have in- 
cluded here only the books which are practical. 
A few permit further study of the problem. A list 
of manufacturers can be found in the appendixes 
of several of the books indicated below. 


sources 


Lighting the Amateur Stage—A Practical Layout.—By 


Henning Nelms. Theatre Arts, Inc., New York. Line draw- 
ings. $1.00. 
An excellent résumé of lighting equipment and general 


layout for the little theater. The switchboard recommenda- 


tion is only one of several equally good solutions. A list 
of equipment houses. 

Lighting for the Non-Professional Stage Production.—By 
A. L. Powell and A. Rogers. Krieger Publications, New 
York. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The second section gives a good résumé of equipment for 
the little theaters. The last section outlines budget al 
lowances for different sizes of theaters A list of various 


equipment houses. 


Stage Scenery and Lighting.—By Samuel Selden and Hun- 
ton D. Sellman. Crofts, New York Illustrated. $3.50. 

4 good elementary text on the design and construction 
of scenery, and elements of stage lighting. A complete list 


of references. 


Stage Lighting.—By Theodore Fuchs. Little, Brown and 


Co., Boston, Mass. Illustrated. $10.00. 

A most complete survey of stage lighting. Chapters VI 
and VIII cover equipment and control in an exhaustive 
manner. Complete list of references 

4 Syllabus of Stage Lighting.—By S. R. McCandless. 
Whitlock’s Book Store, New Haven, Conn. A mimeo 
graphed outline. $6.00. 

A complete text on the theory, equipment and methods 
of stage lighting. The second part covers the principles 
governing the design of equipment and layouts. 

The Scene Technician’s Hand Book.—By Philip Barber. 
Whitlock’s Bookstore, New Haven, Conn. Mimeographed 
and illustrated. $5.00. 

The most detailed handbook on the construction of 
scenery and the elements of the stage that is available. 

Buehnentechnik der Gegenwart.—By Friedrich Kranich. 
Verlag von R. Oldenbourg. Berlin and Munich, Germany. 
Illustrated. 

An elaborate survey of the technical apparatus of the 


stages in Germany. Valuable for studying the variety and 
extent of stage machinery considered practical in Europe. 


There are many other helpful books and 
pamphlets. Among them are catalogs the 
various companies, but there are very few more 
than are mentioned above published on school 
theaters that can be recommended. 
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HERE was a time when music in high schools 


was more or less an extra item, to be placed 
in any room available, regardless of the incon- 
venience it caused the music department or the 
other departments of the school. But now that 
the importance of music is well known, we are 
beginning to realize the importance of making 
adequate provisions for the music department 
when a new building is being planned. 

The results of a recent questionnaire show that 
the problem has been given some thought during 
the past few years and that high school music 
departments are far better housed than they ever 
were before. The questionnaire also revealed, 
however, that music departments have in most 
cases already outgrown their quarters, with the 
result that working conditions for music are again 
unsatisfactory. 

The first need, then, in the planning of special 
rooms for high schools is vision. It is much wiser 
to plan for the future—and by this I mean at 
least a few years in the future—than it is simply 
to meet present demands. It a matter of 
economy to see that, during the construction of a 
building, provision is made for all school activities 
which are assured for a considerable number of 
years. A well-designed high school will include 
the following for its music department: 

(a) A rehearsal room 

(b) A general music room 

(c) An instrument room 

(d) Individual practice rooms 


These should be of sufficient size to meet ade- 
quately all the demands which are likely to be 
placed upon them. 


is 


Location 


The proper location of these rooms within the 
building is extremely important. Located too near 
study groups or on the ground floor where prac- 
ticing is likely to annoy other people, they are 
very objectionable. Music activities have often 
suffered curtailment because of unwise room as- 
signment. It is therefore recommended that the 
music department be located in an isolated wing 
of the building and on an upper floor. Properly 
soundproofed, music rooms so placed will not 
cause disturbance to the rest of the school. 

Another point to be considered is accessibility 
to the part of the building to be served most fre- 
quently. Music organizations contribute greatly 
to the forwarding of the general school life. Since 
they do this largely through the medium of the 


music 
Few people who 


high school assembly, the department 
should be near the auditorium. 
have not handled large instrumental organizations 
realize the difficulties involved in planning for 
such a simple function as an assembly program. 
The complications created by the necessity of 
assembling stands, chairs, and large 
such as tympani, string basses and cellos are in- 
creased when any or all of them must be trans- 
ported from a distance. An architectural plan 
which provides for these problems and places the 
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AN ORDINARY CLASSROOM, OR, AS IN THIS DENVER SCHOOL. AN UNUSED SHOP ROOM, CAN BE CONVERTED 


INTO A MUSIC ROOM BY THE APPLICATION OF 
instrumental rehearsal room very near the stage 
will be of great help to the success of the music 
program. 

Soundproofing 


As indicated above, if the music department 
and other departments of the high school are to 
get along smoothly together, attention must be 
paid to more than location in order to eliminate 
disturbing noise. The modern music room. must 
receive scientific soundproofing. Numerous at- 
tempts at soundproofing in the past have been 
practically worthless. Since the development of 
radio and sound pictures, however, knowledge of 
soundproofing has become available, so that no 
architect ought to fail in this regard. 


Acoustics 


Another great difficulty which music depart- 
ments have always had to face is poor acoustics. 
It is not fair to the child who enjoys music and 
who should be able to hear it and play it at its 
best to be forced to play in a room where bad 
echoes are present and where it is next to im- 
possible to hear accurately. Certainly it is impos- 
sible to develop sensitive ears capable of making 
fine distinctions in music in the ordinary room 
provided for ensemble work. 

Like soundproofing, the subject of acoustics has 
been given very thorough treatment because of 
modern developments in the field of sound, and 
there is no excuse for bad hearing conditions in 
a music room designed today. Several different 
methods of acoustical treatment are available, 
but it is not the purpose of this article to go into 
detail concerning them. Any reliable architect 
can get all the information that is needed on the 
subject. 


SOUND PROOFING 


MATERIALS ON THE WALLS AND CEILING 


Lighting 


The question of artificial lighting is an impor- 
tant one in designing an ideal music room, be- 
cause of the demands made by vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles. The player or the singer must 
be able to read his music easily, and at the same 
time be able to see the movements of the con- 
ductor. Experience shows that the best type of 
lighting for music rooms is the indirect method. 
This eliminates uneven distribution resulting in 
glare in the eyes of some performers and lack 
of light for others. 


Ventilation 


The question of ventilation in the usually 
fairly well-crowded music room is important. 
The temperature of the room ought not to be 
over 68° F.* This provides not only for the com- 
fort of the players and singers but also for the 
pitch of the instruments. A room which is con- 
stantly changing in temperature is undesirable, 
for the reason that instruments vary noticeably 
with temperature changes, and unfortunately 
they do not change in the same ratio. The prob- 
lem of course deals quite as much with the matter 
of heating as with ventilation, but the problem 
of heating is so well known that no mention of 
it need be made here. 


The Rehearsal Room 


Size——Every high school should be provided 
with a rehearsal room for the band, orchestra and 
other large ensembles. The room must be large 
enough to provide not only for the present or- 

* Valuable information on the subject of ventilation may 


be obtained from the New York Commission on Ventilation, 
49 Wall Street, New York, 
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chestra but for an orchestra which might later 
be developed. For instance, a high school of 
from 700 to 1,000 enrolment should make plans 
for a cehearsal room which would accommodate 
75 to 100 players. A high school of more than 
1,000 should provide for a rehearsal room of from 
100 to 125 players. If generous provision is made, 
it will always be possible by special seating to 
accommodate more players. It is difficult to give 
the exact number of square feet necessary for 
orchestras of various sizes, because of the amount 
of floor space which cannot be used. A violin 
player can get along comfortably with 12 square 
feet of floor space. The cello player will re- 
quire about 14, the string bass approximately 
18, while the tympani players should have 36 
square feet. 

A rehearsal room should not be too long for 
its depth. If it is, there is a considerable amount 
of space at each end which cannot be utilized. 
For instance, a strip about 4 feet wide running 
the length of the room is usually allowed for 
aisle and conductor space. It is not necessary 
to include this entire amount when figuring for 
stage or orchestra pit. It is probably safe to 
say that one should allow 20 square feet per 
player on an average. This would mean that, 
in order to accommodate an orchestra of 100 
players, the room should contain about 2,000 
square feet. The amount would depend on the 
shape as well as the acoustics of the room. 

Chairs.—The rehearsal room should be _ pro- 
vided with movable chairs of good quality and 


TRUMENTS IN THE PUBLIC HiGH SCHOOL, 
N. J. 


not the folding type. They must of course not 
have arms, because of the demands made upon 
the players by the instruments. The number of 
chairs will vary in each situation according to 
the size of the organizations using the room. For 
psychological reasons it is never advisable to have 
a great number of vacant chairs in the rehearsal 
room. 

Music Stands.—There should be an adequate 
number of music stands of a very substantial 
quality, usually with iron bases and wood or 
metal tops. The metal-topped stand is to be 
preferred in most cases because of its durability. 
The stands must be adjustable as to both height 
and angle. An orchestra of 100 players would need 
approximately 50 stands. 

Conductor’s Platform.—A conductor’s platform 
should always be provided in the rehearsal room 
and should be part of the architect’s plan. It 
should match the room and be approximately 4 
feet square and about 6 to 8 inches high. The 
platform should not be a built-in feature, but 
should be movable, to permit any adjustment 
which the conductor may wish to make. 

Blackboard.—Most conductors find it 
able to have a blackboard in the rehearsal room 
This can be built in as permanent equipment or 
it can be movable. There are two objections 
to having the blackboard built into the wall: 

1. It gives the room too much the appearance 
of an ordinary classroom. 

2. It may not be in the proper place for various 
sizes of ensembles which may use the room. 


de ‘sir- 
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The mov ible blackboard will probably be st Ge neral M usi Room 


serve the purpose and will not detract seriously The —— ; I 1 4 
. . 7 1e g a nusic oom wWiil ¢ ae oted oO 

from the beauty of the room. nil anda’ tiviti + : 
° ° ss S nh nusic ac es is ne chorus, classes In 
Music Cabinets.—Cabinets for the proper cata- 
appreciation, theory, et« It should be approxi- 


loging of band, orchestra and choral material 
should always be provided. Whether they should 
be kept in the rehearsal room or not depends on 


mately half the size of the rehearsal room and 
located near it, possibly separated only by the 
cays . Instrument room and the music director’s office. 
the plan of the building. If the supervisor of a wey 
music has an office just off the rehearsal room, 
the latter will be an excellent place for all the 
music cabinets. While it is important to have 


receive the same consideration with 
regard to soundproofing, acoustics and lighting as 
has been recommended for the rehearsal room. 
The equipment should include a staff-lined black- 


the music located near th rehearsal room, it is ” rd nd 1 ‘ bl hair witl ' wl h1 \ 
oard, ane novadie chairs ] irms cn may 


also in ‘taunt t ve it Nn a plac y » it y ‘ nn 
ilso impo! o ha 1a pla e where 1 vill be raised or lowered The room should also have 
be well protected, and sometimes the rehearsal . . 

a fine phonograph and an up-to-date set of 
room is too public. : 


Phonograph and Radio.—The modern high 


school band and orchestra as well as the chorus 


phonograph records adapted to various phases of 
music activity. The radio is a very necessary 
part of the general music room and should be of 


are finding new uses for the phonograph in con- 
a design which will insure the best tone quality. 


nection with their regular rehearsals. A sym- 
phony about to be played by the orchestra will 
be much better understood if wise use is made 


of a good phonograph re ord It 1s the refore we ll 


Some teachers find a platform large enough to 
accommodate solo and ch imbe1 pe rforme rs a 
valuable addition. 


to have in the rehearsal room a phonograph of : 
. . rr ° Instrume nt Room 
the latest design and _ best quality. The radio 
may more properly be a part of the regular class- A properly designed and equipped instrument 
room, since it will be of use there on more room is essential for a modern high school. Any 


h 
occasions. well-developed music program will have a fine 


Certainly a radio must be available for all the band and orchestra, which of course means that 


students studying music, and if the rehearsal room a great number of the larger and rarer instru- 
is the only large room in which it may be he ird, ments must be owned by the school. These in- 
a radio should be included as part of the struments represent a big expenditure of money; 
equipment. economy demands that they be properly provided 
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Auditorium 
The auditorium is a standard 
requirement in all high schools to- 
day and needs but little mention 
— = here. It must of course be of suf- 
rage ficient size to accommodate the 
student body, and be so con- 
structed as to be acoustically 
perfect. 

Stage.—The stage must be large 
\ / enough to accommodate as large 
an orchestra as is provided for in 
FLOOR PLAN OF A REHEARSAL ROOM FOR INSTRUMENTAL anp the rehearsal room. A great many 
high schools have the gymnasium 


VOCAL GROUPS, USED IN PITTSBURGH, PA., 

may be adapted to smaller rooms, as 

Arcs are drawn from point cz, 

Risers are approximately 8 inches high. 
placed on treads 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


This plan 
dotted lines. 
the conductor. 


for. Many schools find it best to build a separate 
cabinet for each instrument. This of course in- 
sures the maximum amount of protection for the 
instruments. It is net always necessary, however, 
to build cabinets for instruments such as the cello 
and string bass. They may be suspended a short 
distance from the floor on wooden pegs without 
any cabinet to surround them. The question of 
temperature and ventilation is important, and 
with these instruments special care should be 
taken that they are not overheated at any time. 
It is advisable to keep the temperature as uni- 
form as possible and not allow the air to become 
too dry. 

The size of the instrument room will vary with 
the size of the high school and the number of 
instruments it owns. The entrance to the room 
should provide for a system of checking instru- 
ments which will prevent individual students from 
entering the portion of the room where the in- 
struments are actually kept. No part of the 
instrumental program needs more’ systematic 
attention than the checking in and out of school 
instruments. 


Practice Rooms 


The modern high school, in order to meet the 
needs of its students, must provide as many prac- 
tice rooms as possible. They should be con- 
structed along the lines suggested for the re- 
hearsal and the general music room. A practice 
room should be about 12 by 15 feet, and should 
be provided with a piano for practice purposes. 
In addition to piano practice, the rooms may be 


used for: 

1. Individual voice or instrument practice 

2. Chamber music ensemble 

3. Class instruction in small groups 
A really fine high school should have ten of these 
practice rooms, located as near as possible to the 
instrument room. 


SCHOOLS 

by the straight 
best location for 
Opera chairs are 


indicated 
selected as the 


directly in back of the stage, thus 
providing adequate floor space for 
any occasion. The only difficult 
feature of this is the conflicts 
which occur between the music organization and 
the physical education classes. 

Similar conflicts with the dramatic and other 
departments are likely to occur if the general 
music room is placed directly in back of the stage, 
as it has been in some cases so that the stage can 
be used for a rehearsal room. A plan of this kind 
of course saves money and, from the standpoint 
of the music program, has many things in its 
favor. It certainly makes a very compact ar- 
rangement and permits the organizations to re- 
hearse in the place where they are later to appear 
This not only is to be recommended but is 
necessary for fine performance. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to do all the rehearsing on thi 
auditorium stage, and the objections to the joint 


use of the stage often seem to outweigh the 
advantages. 
Orchestra Pit—Frequently a high school 


wishes to put on a program of chorus and or- 
chestra or of operettas calling for a full orchestra 
This means that the orchestra pit must be much 
larger than is ordinarily found. The orchestra pit 
should provide for an orchestra of approximately 
75 players. 

Organ.—The organ is more and more becoming 
standard equipment for the up-to-date high 
school. A word of caution might be inserted here 
that only an organ of fine quality be installed. 
It is much better to have no organ at all than 
to have one of the cheap theater-type organs that 
have been installed in some recent school build- 
ings. 

No subject in the present-day high school cur- 
riculum can do more for the general development 
of the school than can music. It is therefore im- 
portant that adequate provisions be made for 
this department, so that it may serve rather than 
annoy other departments and at the same time 
fully realize the possibilities inherent in the field 
of high school music. 





Equipment Needed for a High School 


Commercial Department 
By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
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HE time never was more propitious for dis- 
cussion of the equipment needs of a high 
school commercial department. At no time 
should public funds be wasted; but in times of 
unprecedented economic distress it is peculiarly 
fitting that costs of education be scrutinized with 
unusual care. Unnecessary equipment should be 
eliminated. No new equipment should be pur- 
chased unless it is unquestionably essential to 
efficiency in giving sound business training. On 
the other hand, no equipment should be scrapped 
and no new equipment essential to the effective 
teaching of worthwhile business subjects should 
be withheld except as a last resort, even in times 
such as these when school budgets and expendi- 
tures must be balanced without unduly increasing 
tax burdens. It is not possible within the limits 
of this short statement to deal fully with all 
the major considerations which should be given 
due weight in determining kinds and quantity of 
equipment needed for a typical high school com- 
mercial department. It should be _ profitable, 
however, to consider briefly some of the aspects 
of the subject which seem to be of primary im- 
portance. 
The nature of the training to be given deter- 





Courtesy of the Monroe Calculating Co., Ine. 


mines the kind and quantity of equipment 
needed. In preparing this statement the follow- 
ing things have been assumed: 

1. That every high school commercial cur- 
riculum should include (a) background general 
education, (b) social-business subjects for the 
development of vocational intelligence and econ- 
omic understanding, and (c) subjects which pro- 
duce a single major skill or a closely related 
group of skills. 

2. That each commercial graduate will have a 
good high-school education, civic intelligence, vo- 
cational understanding, and occupational compe- 
tency. 

3. That the four skills best calculated to insure 
initial employment with promise of advancement 
are clerical, stenographic, bookkeeping, and re- 
tail salesmanship. 

4. That if these skills are to be developed, es- 
sential equipment must be available for teaching 
and practice. 

The equipment discussed will have to do with 
the development of these skills. It is assumed 
that little, if any, special equipment will be 
needed for the academic and social-business parts 
of the program. 


A CLASS IN MECHANICAL BOOKKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Unspe cialize d Equipme nt for Comme reval 
Classrooms 


To avoid duplication, a brief statement is 
made here about equipment which is common to 
all commercial classrooms regardless of subject 
taught. 

Filing and Storage Cabinets—In courses which 
involve much written work, all work turned in 
should be kept until these courses are completed. 
Ample filing space should therefore be provided; 
also space for the storage of instruction materials. 
Wall cabinets, sectional 3-, 9-, and 15-drawer cabi- 
nets, and vertical filing sections, are useful for 
this purpose. If there is a clerical department in 
which filing is taught, all class material to be filed 
may be transferred to this department and be 
used in practice filing. This eliminates the need 
for files in the various commercial rooms. 

Bulletin Boa “ds —A bulletin board of generous 
size is needed for use in posting specimens of 
good work, illustrative material, notices and 
lesson assignments. “Homemade” boards may 
be used. 

Card Files—There should be a card file in each 
room used regularly for classes in skill subjects, 
for the purpose of keeping a record of all per- 
manent equipment and materials. Desk-drawer 
card trays will do. On a card for each machine 
used, a record of all expense for its repair should 
be kept. When the cost of upkeep of any piece 
of equipment reaches the point where it is more 
economical to trade it in for a new one, an ex- 
change should be effected. The actual history of 
each item—cost, expense of upkeep, duration of 
service, use received, and trade-in value—will aid 
materially in keeping up the quality of service 
obtained from equipment and keeping down its 
cost. 

Bookcase —In every room there should be book 
space—built-in or sectional—for reference books 
and collateral texts. 

Progress Charts—A progress chart similar to 
the one suggested later for typewriting rooms may 
be useful in other rooms where many projects are 
included in the instruction plan. Such a device 
is more stimulative than state or other contests. 

Dictionary—A good dictionary is needed in 
each commercial room. 

Teacher's Desk—A desk of the “efficiency” 
variety should be included. It has card trays and 
vertical filing equipment in deep drawers, and a 
compartment for supplies, etc. This type of desk 
costs a little more than ordinary desks, but is 
worth the extra cost as an aid to instruction. It 
obviates the need for additional card record 
cabinets for the teacher’s use. 

Blackboard—Ample blackboard space, properly 
ruled for shorthand, bookkeeping, ete., should 
be provided. Permanent ruling saves much of 
the teacher’s time and adds to the clarity of the 
illustrations shown. 





Specialized Equipment 


It should be noted that all of the office-training 
equipment needed for stenographic and bookkeep- 
ing pupils, and much of that required for typing 
pupils, naturally forms a part of the equipment 
of the clerical department and will be discussed 
in connection with that subject. 


T ypewriting 


Typewriters—In the past, very little equip- 
ment was needed in the commercial department 
Until recently, labor-saving machines have been 
but little used. School officials rarely question 
the periodical need for new typewriters and order 
them freely as requisitioned. As long as the type- 
writer plays an important part in office work, so 
long will schools that train for such work be com- 
pelled to provide machines for the use of their 
pupils. 

Number of Typewriters—The number of type- 
writers should be adequate, but not excessive 
They are cheaper than teachers. In large schools 
too small classes should be avoided. Frequently 
a teacher can be saved by having groups larg 
enough to permit the inclusion of all necessary 
typewriting classes in the schedule of a singl 
teacher. Too often “dead” typewriters increas 
the cost of equipment. This is caused by the 
expensive and usually inexcusable practice of 
scheduling other classes in typewriting rooms, such 
as, for example, alternating junior business train- 
ing with typewriting in the same room, or giving 
shorthand dictation in a_ transcription room 
Typewriting can be taught only in a room 
equipped with machines. Shorthand, junior busi- 
ness training, bookkeeping and most other tradi- 
tional commercial subjects can be taught in any 
room. The typewriting room should be reserved 
for this subject, and all machines should be kept 
in use every period of the day. 

Kinds of Typewriters—A local survey of kinds 
of typewriters in use may be necessary. But it 
must be remembered that after a pupil has mas- 
tered one standard-keyboard machine, it is com- 
paratively easy to acquire reasonable skill in th 
operation of any other similar machine. It is 
not necessary to have a full complement of 
machines of all important makes. No beginning 
typewriting room should contain more than on 
kind of machine. An advanced typewriting room, 
or an office practice room, or a transcription room, 
may, and probably should, contain all the more 
important makes which are not represented in the 
beginning room. If there are several of these 
rooms, each may be fully equipped with a singl 
kind of machine. Before the typing course is 
completed, each pupil should be required to be- 
come familiar with each make of machine in 


general use. 
Typewriter Desks—Expensive desks are un- 
necessary. Drop-leaf desks, for example, cost too 
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much and are otherwist wasteful for beginning completing assigned tasks is much more valuable 
pupils. They occupy too much valuable space than the stop watch. 
and offer a constant temptation to use the room Progress Chart—A device for indicating indi- 


for subjects other than typewriting, thus increas- vidual pupil progress should be used. Each pupil 


ing the number of machines required. They should know every day where he stands with re- 
contain drawers which, unless lecked, offer con- spect to the schedule posted by the teacher and 
stant temptation to pupils to “borrow” from in relation to every other pupil in his class. A 
others. Handling any system of keys for in- diagram like that below has been found useful. 

dividual desks is wasteful of the teacher’s time Such a chart shows when each lesson, exercise, 
and productive of much delay and discord in budget, or other unit is due By recording the 
the classroom. For beginning classes, a small date when finished, the pupil is shown just where 
substantial table is most satisfactory from the he stands. By using red ink in recording delin- 
standpoint of cost, room economy, and con- quent work, the fact of such delinquency is known 
venience in teaching. Rigidity can be obtained to all. This affords an incentive to keep up with 


by using floor angle-irons the class. By circling red entries when delin- 


In the room used for transcription, stenographic quencies are excusable, no stigma attaches in 
practice or advanced typing work, a small com- such cases, 
mercial desk may be used to advantage. Classes Demonstration Desk—A _ teacher’s drop-le af 
in this room are smallet ind the amount of col- demonstration desk is essential. It should be 
lateral material much larger. More working space located on a raised platform so situated as to 
is needed. Even these desks should not be too enable every member of the class to observe every 
expensive. Each one should contain a drawer for detail of operation during the cours« of demon- 


strations of correct technique made by the teacher, 


the text and for simple tools which accompany 
visiting expert, or pupil. The desk should be of 


each m ichine. 


T ype if Chai An adjustable chair is es- the “efficiency” type, with the usual drawer space 
sential. Proper relationship between body and and other facilities for effectively organizing the 
machine is essential to efficiency, health and com-  teacher’s activities, materials, records, ete. 
fort. By care in assigning pupils to machines, Rhythm Mechanism —A device of one kind or 
the teacher may insure the minimum of chair ad- another for use in rhythmic drills is desirable. A 


the beginning of each class period. metronome will do A Victrola may be better. 
If it is a part of the equipment of the depart- 
ment of music, it may be borrowed occasionally 


justment aft 
One row may be reserved for short pupils, another 
for tall pupils, and the other rows for pupils of 
medium height. as needed. 

Timing Device—It would be better if stop Miscellaneous—IK<eyboard wall charts should be 
Every room should be equipped with 





watches were barred from typewriting and short- available. 
hand classrooms. They are useful only in timing running water because of the frequent need to 
short dictations and typing drills. Such emphasis cleanse hands soiled by handling ribbons and 


on spurt speed is harmful. Careful timing of carbon paper. This saves time. A bookcase is 
longer periods of production puts the emphasis desirable, as is a simple file for supplementary in- 
where it belongs—on ability to maintain normal _ struction material. One up-to-date “academic” 
speed in work which involves a variety of mental or “collegiate” type dictionary should be placed 
and physical activities over a reasonably long conveniently in the room, and there should be a 
period of time. A time-stamp-clock for use in smaller dictionary in the drawer of each type- 
recording the exact moment of beginning and _ writer table. 
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Shorthand 


Desks—No unique equipment in the way of 


chairs, desks, ete., is needed for shorthand work. 
It has been found that the classroom individual 
combination-chair-and-desk, with generous writing 
space, is best adapted to the needs of shorthand 
below the “stenographic practice” 
It occupies little space, and 30 such chairs can be 
set far enough apart in a normal classroom unit 
to permit easy access to each pupil from all sides. 
They cost less than separate desks and chairs. 
They separate pupils by enough space to elim- 
inate copying. They make possible an approxi- 
mation to the normal office conditions under 
which stenographers work. Angle-ironed to the 
floor, these lighter chairs are as rigid as heavier 
and more expensive chair-and-desk combinations. 
Since the writing bed is adjustable, proper re- 
lationship between body and writing surface for 
people of different sizes is maintained with no 
difficulty. 
Slenographic 


classes stage. 


Classes—Pupils should 
obtain some of their stenographic practice in 
school offices or in business offices outside the 
school. Preliminary to this there should be basic 
instruction and practice in the functional activities 
of a stenographer. These activities should be 
carried on in a model office if possible. Such an 
office may well be one of the sections of the 
clerical training department whose equipment is 
discussed briefly later in this article. There should 
be the usual office desks, typewriters, duplicating 
devices, files, ete.. which are found in any well- 
equipped office. Since all such equipment should 
be found in the clerical department, it is desirable 
not to duplicate it unnecessarily for the steno- 
graphic group. 


Practice 


Bookkeeping 


Desks—In the subject of bookkeeping, emphasis 
has been shifted from the routine recording of 
entries to the principles of accounts and their 
significance in constructing a set of records for 
the guidance of management. Multitudinous 
vouchers, forms, and blanks no longer play a 
large part in giving instruction in this course. 
No longer is the extra-large “commercial desk” 
required, with its lift top or drawer space for 
supplies, and “rack” on which to lay temporarily 
blanks, forms, vouchers and “files” when not in 
use. Such a desk is wasteful of space and un- 
necessarily expensive. A somewhat smaller, flat- 
top desk with two inkwells will meet all require- 
ments. An adjustable chair is essential, since 
there is considerable writing to be done. 


Retail Salesmanship 


Retail salesmanship is one of the newer vo- 
cational skill subjects in the high school program 
of commercial education. It requires as much 
time as shorthand, bookkeeping, or clerical prac- 
Since little effective training can be given 


tice. 
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Courtesy of American Seating Co. 


A MOULTHROP CHAIR FOR SHORTHAND CLASSES 


for selling in stores without actual practice on 
the job, cooperative courses are almost universal 
in this field. They insure to each pupil an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the equipment 
used in stores. Skills of the usual sort play but 
small part in store work outside the office depart- 
ment. Hence, practically no special equipment is 
needed in a school training department. Such as 
is required varies with the needs of local situa- 
tions, is inexpensive and is easily procured. No 
detailed list need be included in this statement. 


Clerical Practice 


Clerical practice should be on a par with short- 
hand, bookkeeping and retail selling in the high- 
school curriculum. For pupils who elect it as 
their vocational major, it should require as much 
time and carry as much graduation credit as short- 
hand or bookkeeping does for those who choose 
either of these subjects. For pupils who elect 
it as a minor part of stenographic or bookkeep- 
ing training, it will occupy less time and carry 
proportionately less credit. 

With the facts established that 
high school pupils lack the interest, aptitude, and 
ability essential to success in either stenographic 
or bookkeeping positions, and that only about 2 
per cent of office workers are bookkeepers and 
less than 10 per cent stenographers, it should be 
clear that many more boys and girls should be 
interested in, and have the opportunity to pre- 
pare for, the more numerous and equally lucra- 
tive clerical positions now available to them. 

The author of this article, in collaboration with 
the National Office Management Association, 
made a study of office work and workers with a 
view to determining what should be included in 
a clerical training curriculum and the equipment 


a majority of 
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which would be needed.* The following state- 
ment from the report of that study sets forth 
clearly what equipment is needed for this de- 
partment. 

Units—Clerical training should be given on a 
unit basis. To make this possible, office duties 
should be brought together in the smallest pos- 
sible number of groups. The following twelve 
groups seem to meet the need for homogeneous 
classification: (1) Calculating Machine, (2) Re- 
cording, (3) Merchandise Clerical, (4) General, (5) 
Filing and Indexing, (6) Cashiering, (7) Typing, 
(8) Correspondence, (9) Mail Handling, (10) 
Duplicating, (11) Billing, and (12) Dictating Ma- 
chine. 

The clerical training department of the secon- 
dary school (public or private, full-time or part- 
time) may be organized as is suggested in the 
accompanying diagram. 

Kinds and Approximate Cost of Complete 
Clerical Training Department Equipment —The 
figures which follow have been obtained from the 
manufacturers of the equipment concerned. In 
some cases there are machines of different styles 
at different prices. Also, the furniture suggested 
may be obtained for less in some localities, and in 
not a few places a portion of this equipment can 
be made in the manual training department. It 
is also possible that lower prices or discounts can 
be obtained from some manufacturers for equip- 
ment intended for school use under present eco- 
nomic conditions. Some concerns which do not 
make allowances in the form of cash discounts 
give added service free of charge. The main pur- 

* Bulletin No. XII, ‘“‘A New Conception of Office Prac- 
tice." Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 





Courtesy of Remington Rand, Inc. 
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CONFERENCE ROOM TEACHER'S OFFICE 
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MAILING DEPARTMENT FINAL STENOGRAPHIC PRACTICE 








FILING DEPARTMENT 


STOCK DEPARTMENT 








CASHIER'S DEPARTMENT 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINE DEPT. 
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TYPING DEPARTMENT 
Miscellaneous Typing of Advanced 
Character 
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pose of this statement concerning the cost of an 
adequate clerical training equipment is to give the 
outside amount which can be made the basis of 
local calculations. 

It should be remembered that if three 
schools in the same community are giving com- 
mercial education of the clerical type, it should be 
possible to move some of the machines from on 
school to the other according to need. By work- 
ing out a schedule it should be possible to mak« 
one set of machines serve the two 
In this way much expense can be saved 


two or 


needs of 
schools. 
to both. 

A local survey may reveal the need for office 
devices not mentioned here. The list is not 
intended to be a complete catalog of office ap- 


pliances. It is confined to the kinds used by office 


workers common to most large business offices. 
Conference Room 
12 Arm chairs (oak)....at $8.50 $ 102.00 
3 Tables ...at $18.0) 54.00 
$156.00 
Mailing Department 
3 Tables at $14.50 &$ 43.50 
1 Addressograph equipment .... 300.00 
1 Envelope opener . eee 30.00 
1 Envelope sealer .. : 100.00 
es cand wedens 2.002 at $6 24.00 
ee “dveuneucess sant at $.75 4.50 
90° _ OF 
Stock Department 
nn a nscedkenne at $14.59 § 43.50 
i 6sdees 6008000 at $6 24.00 
67.50 
Bookkeeping Machine Department 
4 Chairs , ‘ at&6 $ 24.00 
1 Burroughs special combinat‘on 
school machine . $50.00 
1 Underwood No. 3-14”.... . TS0.00 


1 Remington , 708 TS 
1 Elliott-Fisher No. 702-16”.. 
l 


Dalton 


735.00 
Ge ntade C66 44 KCKKEOOS 845.00 
Billing Department 
D : wecccuneeecenie bd 
1 Remington 
1 Underwood, 
1 Burroughs 


Fanfold 


tyvpewriting - multi 





i . B55.00 
ae ix¢cedecsewal it $14.50 8.0 
eee secaus ‘ it $6 20.00 


1 Remington vertical adder .. 
3,133.75 
Typing Department 


6 Typewriter desks, 3-drawer 


38” x 30” drop head at $28.75 $ 172.50 
6 Chairs, typewriter desk 

type idea ‘ at $9 54.00 
1 Table 40” x 30” .... e 14.50 
1 Decimal tabulator . . 127.59 
ees re at $70 350.00 
DMM Sxbbawascseces eawee? 6.00 

724.50 
Teacher's Office 

4 Conference tables 

oe ee. vikeeed we at $14.59 $ 58.00 
i 2ereces - it $6 36.00 
1 Semi-roll-top desk .......... 47.50 
1 Teacher’s chair ..... 11.50 

153.00 
Dictating Machine Department 

2 Ediphone secretarial units com 

plete eee . “** eee eee bal 410.00 
2 Dictaphones complete ..... £00.00 
1 Complete set of Permarent 

Practice Records for Instruc 

tion Purposes .... 36.00 
1 Complet« Business Pract ice 

Textbook ‘ ‘ . . SO 
6 Combination typewriter 

desks it $28.75 172.50 
6 Typewriters ........ it $70 $20.00 
6 Typist’ chaise ..ccccncs at $9 54.00 


1,493.30 
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Filing Department 
1 Yawman and Erbe oufit com 


plete e-« bal 175.00 
1 Library Bureau practice outfit 

for 10 students 137.50 
1 Kardex practice outfit for 10 


students, including No 
S506x cabinet 153.00 
1 Paper fastene 6.00 
6 Wire baskets , at $.75 $.50 
1 Table 14.50 
3 Chairs it $6 18.00 
Cashier’s Department 
fren at $18.00 § 72,00 
4 Chairs at $6 24.00 
ber 
Duplicating Machine Department 
1 Multigraph outfit ; . $1,000.00 
2 Mimeographs at S185 s7O.00 
6 Hektographs at $2.59 15.00 
? Tables at $14.50 Gg OO 
fla at $6 24.00 
1,438 
Adding and Listing Machine Department 
1 Burroughs adding machine $ 72.00 
1 Burroughs adding-direct sub 
tracting machine with wide 
carriage ‘ 135.00 
1 Victor 8-bank subtractor “a 85.00 
1 Sundstrand 100.00 
1 Dalton .. ‘ ‘ 125.00 
5 COS sc éwcs ‘ at $6 24.00 
41 
Caleulating Machine Department 
1 Monroe - $$ 148.75 
1 Comptometet ‘ IDO 
1 Burroughs - 72.00 
1 Dalton 1? 0 
1 Sundstrand 120.00 
> Tables at $14.59 9.00 
8 Chairs at $6 {8.00 
“+ 
rrr rT re $15,199 
Such a clerical training department as is her 


described could be used for short units of train 
ing desired by any 
school age or older and entirely independent o 


Thus to a certain 


competent person of hig! 


inv other high school work. 
extent an “opportunity school” would be provided 
without additional 

If one large room is not available, two or three 
In new buildings, o1 


don 


cost. 


adj icent rooms can be used. 
in old buildings where remodeling can be 
the large room should be provided. 

Some new equipment would be needed by mo 
schools, but an inventory in many schools will 
reveal a considerable amount of the specified 
equipment scattered among the school offices and 
commercial rooms. 

Any commercial teacher who is discouraged by 
the high cost of such equipment should find com 
fort and encouragement in an inventory of thi 
equipment provided for industrial courses in his 
school. A comparison of the per capita cost of 
commercial and industrial equipment will prove 
enlightening to most teachers. 


Final Sugqge stions 


1. No equipment should be 
actually needed for instruction purposes. If a co 
operative plan can be worked out whereby eac!l 
pupil may work in an actual business office du 
ing the latter part of his clerical training, fewer 
school office machines will be needed, since onl 
the initial skill training will be 


purchased unles 


given in school 
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Courtesy of A. B. Dick Co 


BUSINESS TRAINING BEING PUT TO USE IN GETTING 
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“collection” of office devices 


achievable in less 


2. A “museum” or 
uscful purpose not 
expensive ways. 


3. “Batteries” 


serves no 


of office machines, except’ type- 
writers, are unnecessary. One of each type, as has 
been shown, is preferable to many of a single type 
or even of a few types. 

4. “Dead” 
Each machine should be 

5. Rebuilt machines are satisfactory and cost 
It is not nece ssury to use only machines that 


machines unnecessarily increase costs. 
used continuously. 


less. 
are “up-to-the-minute.” 

6. It pays to keep equipment 
when repair records show that upkeep has become 
machine should be exchanged. 
needed for 


in repair, but 


excessive, a 

7. Equipment 
tice in developing skill should not be purchased. 
arranged for with its 


which is not prac- 


Demonstrations may be 
makers. 

8. The policy of allowing only those who have 
a vocational interest in a machine to use it should 
be adopted. Most young people are interested 
in machines as playthings. Discrimination be- 
tween these two kinds of interest will greatly re- 
duce equipment 

9. Remember that the cost per pupil of equip- 
ment used by industrial pupils in the high schools 


costs. 


of the country is several times the cost of needed 
equipment for commercial departments. 

10. By turning over to a clerical department 
such as is here described all appropriate work 
originating in the school’s offices, including those 
of the principal, department heads, students’ as- 
sociation, school paper, bookstore, lunch room, 
school bank, clubs, librarian, and teachers, it 
should be possible to reduce materially the cost 
of running this department by crediting to it 
savings effected in the operation of these other 
offices. It should become a real service depart- 
ment to the whole school. 

11. To make a beginning in the 
equipping a clerical practice room, all equipment 
now in use in the school should be inventoried 
before deciding on what is needed. 

12. The teacher of clerical practice should be 
a capable office manager who is familiar with the 
“job-sheet” method of instruction and office stand- 
ards of work and conduct. He should be resource- 
ful and keep in touch with all developments in 
well-managed offices. 

13. As far as possible, furniture included in 
this statement should be made in the local indus- 
trial arts department according to specifications 
set up by the department of commercial education. 


direction of 











Rochester, New York 





APPLIED ART 


Models in Motion 





SCENE FROM 


SCENE FROM ‘‘LIMESTONE AND MARBLE”’ 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


GEOGRAPHY 


Alaska 

The Arid Southwest 

The Automobile 

Bahamas— From __ the 
Bahamas to Jamaica 

Bolivia 

The Boone Trail 

Cattle 

Central America 

Chesapeake Bay 

Coal, Anthracite 

Coal, Bituminous 

Coffee 

Copper, Mining 
Smelting of 

Corn 

Cotton Goods 

Cotton Growing 

Dairies, Wisconsin 

Dutch East Indies 

East Indian Island 


and 


Electric Power in the 
Southern Appala- 
chians 


From Flax to Linen 

Furniture Making 

Glacier National Park 

Gold 

The Golden Gate 

Haiti—From Haiti to 
Trinidad 

Hawaiian Islands 

Iron Ore to Pig Iron 

Irrigation 

Lead 

Leather 

Liners, Ocean 

Lumbering in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 

Market Gardening 

Meat Packing 

Mexico 


Bacteria 

The Blood 

3ody Framework 

sreathing 

Cell, The Living 

Circulation 

Circulatory Control 

Cleanliness Series: 
Bathing 
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Mohawk Valley 

New England Fisheries— 
Part I—Cod 

New England Fisheries 
Part II—Mackerel 

New Orleans 

Oil, Producing Crude 

Oregon Country 

Overland to California 

Panama Canal 

Peanuts 

Peru 

Philippine Islands 

Pig Iron to Steel 

Porto Rico 

Pueblo Dwellers 

Railroad Safety 

The Rio Grande 

Rubber 

Safety at Sea 

Salmon, Pacific Coast 

Salt, Common 

Shark Fishing 

Sheep, Range 

Silk 

South America, Continent of 

Sugar, Beet and Cane 

Sugar, Maple Syrup and 

Tableware 

Tin 

Transportation on the Great 
Lakes 

Tree to Newspaper, From 

Virginia—the old Dominion 

Washington—The Capital 
City 

Wheat 

Wheat to Bread, From 

Woolen Goods 

Yellowstone National Park 

Yosemite National Park 


HEALTH 


Clean Clothes 
Clean Face and Hands 
Keeping the Hair Clean 
Digestion 
Diphtheria 
The Feet 
First Aid—Care of Minor 
Wounds 
Food and Growth 





Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 935 





HEALTH (Cont'd) 


Good Foods: 
Bread and Cereals 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Milk 
A Drink of Water 
Home Nursing Series: 
The Bed Bath 
Routine Procedures 
Special Procedures 


Mold and Yeast 

Muscles 

Posture 

Sewage Disposal 

The Skin 

Teeth, Care of the 

Teeth—How Teeth Grow 

Tuberculosis and How It 
May Be Avoided 


HISTORY 


George Washington—His Life and Times 


NATURE STUDY 


The Adventures of Peter 
Beavers 

3eavers, Baby 

Bird Homes 

Birds, Game 

Birds of Prey 

Birds of the Seacoast 
Birds, Some Friendly 
3irds, Wading 

Burbank, Luther 


Flowers, Wild 

Grouse, The Ruffed 
Insects, Some Water 
Mammals, Rocky Mountain 
Mammals, Some Larger 
Oysters 

The Raccoon 

Seashore Animals, Some 
Under-Sea Life 


RELIGION 


The Sacrifice of the Mass 


SCIENCE 


Atmospheric Pressure 

Book, Making a 

Compressed Air 

Electricity, Chemical 
Effects of 

Electricity, Heat and 
Light from 

Electricity, Magnetic 
Effects of 

Energy from Sunlight 

Fire Making 

Fire Prevention 

Fire Protection 

Fire Safety 

Frequency Curves 

Gas Engine, Four-Stroke 
Cycle 

Glass Blowing Technique 

Heating, Hot Air 

Illumination 

Induced Currents 

Lenses 

Light, The Behavior of 


Limestone and Marble 
Machines, Simple 
Microscopic Animal Life 
Mosquito, Life History of 
the Yellow Fever 
Oil, Refining Crude 
Optical Instruments 
Potato Enemies 
Reforestation 


Refrigeration 

Sand and Clay 
Silver 

Soap 

Spiders 

Steam Power 


Termites 

Trees, Planting and Care of 
Volcanoes 

The Water Cycle 

Water Power 

Water, Purifying 

Water Supply, New York 
Weather Forecasting 








ry 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘FLAX TO LINEN’’ 








SCENE FROM ‘‘MEXICO’’ 


These available on 


16-millimeter safety stock only, with 


films are all 
the exception of George Washington 
—His Life and Times, The Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and Tuberculosis and 


How It May Be Avoided. These 
may be had on 35-millimeter film 
as well. Write for full informa- 
tion and literature. 


EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMS 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester, New York 





MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
For Use IN ScHoot Or Home 





KODASCOPE, MODEL K 


This is Eastman’s latest 16-mm. movie pro- 
jector, and one that is particularly suitable for 
classroom use because of its simplicity of opera- 
tion and sturdy construction. 

One of the outstanding features of Kodascope, 
Model K, is maximum screen brilliance. This 
means a startling improvement in the screen 
quality of both Kodacolor (full color movies) 
and black and white pictures. Illumination for 
the Model K is direct and is provided by a spe- 
cial 260-watt lamp. It has a receptacle for plug- 
ging in a floor or table lamp which operates al- 
ternately with the Kodascope lamp switch. 

There is no fumbling around in the dark for 
controls on the Model K. Forward, reverse, 
rewind and still picture lever, focusing lever, ele- 
vating device, rewind control, separate switches 
for lamp and motor, controls for lamp brilliancy 
and motor speed, are all easily accessible. An 
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indirectly illuminated ammeter facilitates control 
of lamp current. 

Rewinding on the 
speed. Four hundred 
in less than 30 seconds. 
simple and the picture area of the film cannot 
be scratched in any part of the Kodascope. 

The projection lamp can be quickly replaced 
and the optical parts are easily accessible for 
cleaning. Most of the bearings are lubricated 
from a central point. 

Kodascope, Model K (100-125 Volts, A.C. or 
D.C.) equipped with 2-inch lens for maximum 
black and white picture brilliance. Complete out 
fit includes two 400-foot reels, extra lamp, film 
splicing and oiling outfits, $160. Carrying case, 
$15, extra. Other lenses of various focal lengths 
for larger projection throws are available. 


Model K is done at high 


feet of film are rewound 
Threading is extremely) 








EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Graphic Record Supplies, Chart, Maps, Display Fixtures 


MAIN OFFICE 


126 Custom House 


AND FACTORY 
St., Providence, R. I. 











Mechanical Bar Chart . 
(Patent applied for) € 


Mechanical Bar Charts—l*or comparing 
work by pupils, classes or rooms. Bars 1n- 
stantly adjustable and can be of different 
colors. Scale to read in percentages or 
units. 

Motivation Charts 
with patent device 
chanically in black, 


Smaller paper charts 
for making bars me- 
red or blue. When 
, completed are 
| filed away for 
reference. A 


very inexpen- 
sive device. 
Swinging 


















































Il 


Leaf Fixtures— 
Like leaves of a 
large book with 
cork or other 
fillers. Several 
styles including 
lecture type. 
Drop Leaf 
Device — Board 
at top fastened to upper blackboard frame. 
Leaves of heavy manila stock drop from 
fastenings at that both are 
available. Can be used for diagrams, or 
pictures and maps can be pasted on. 
Cork Map Mount—U sable for bulletin 
boards. Can be faced with blackboard 
cloth to furnish cork-back blackboards, 
with or without 
Map Pins—Sixteen colors, over thirty- 
one styles. School superintendents use these 
on city seg = showing locations of pu- 
planning bus routes or lo- 
cating new 
school build- 
ings, also 
for schedul- 
ing classes 
and other 
events on— 
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top so sides 


glass doors. 
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Remindographs—' 
Names of pupils 
listed at 


rooms are 
the left, hours of the 
day across the top. 
Pins indicate ap- 


pointments for each 
hour. Cork back. 
Outline Maps—ds)2 


x ll ad to 44 x 64 


inches, showing, entiidianaaiaane 
states only, | = ge ee 
cities and states, | ~ Ls - w" Site 
counties. of a y ~ [a pee oe I 
United States, = — Sa 
continents, on Ma 
world, etc. 2 (NG CU 











Charting Paper—8™% x 
11 any style, same as used 














by large business firms. 
Also large sheets for lec- 
ture display. 

Celluloid Envelopes — 
8% x 11 inches and 
smaller for covering pic- 

tures or data frequently handled. 
Four-Color Pencils—One pencil with 
four different colored leads for diagrams, 
checking and correcting papers. Mailed 


postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

Multivider Pencil—Combines in one the 
advantages of a slide rule and high grade 
mechanical pencil. Accurate and durable. 

Lantern Slides—Public Health Subjects, 
Famous Sanitarians, School and Child Hy- 
giene, Flies, Mosquitoes, Milk, Babies, Care 
of Teeth, etc. Send for lists. Lantern slide 
storage cabinets. 

Other Items—Gummed 


Paper Letters, 


Colored Card Signals, Report or Thesis 
Binders, Lettering Pens, Lettering Guides, 
Stop Watches, Tally Counters, Pictorial 


Maps. Write for details of any of these items. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Distributor in the United States 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Distributor for Canada and Newfoundland 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 
General Sales Offices: 637 Craig Street, West, Montreal, P. Q. 


Western Electric 


SYSTEMS FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS, MUSIC REPRODUCING, 
ANNOUNCING AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION 





General as many classrooms and to as many stu- 
The Western Electric Public Address dents as required. In conjunction with the 

and Music Reproduction System amplifies, Western Electric Music Reproducer Set, 

reproduces, and distributes the Public Address System can be operated 

speech and music to an au- with standard laterally-cut phonograph rec- 

dience of any size in room ords at low cost. In conjunction with a 

or auditorium—or to various receiving unit, radio programs may be re- 

parts of a building. produced with original effectiveness. 
Developed by Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories for the Uses in Schools 

1. Transmitting fire drill instructions 





A Microphone 


Western Electric Co., this 


Picks Up the . 2 ; . 
Sound system has steadily in- 2. Conveying a general order to all 
creased its scope of educational and com- rooms at once 


3. Transmitting music from 
the auditorium or from a 
music teacher to one or 
more rooms as desired 

4. Transmitting gymnasium 
instructor’s commands to 
all rooms at once 

5. Conveying a visitor’s, or 
a special instructor's 


mercial usefulness. 

Men who plan modern 
school buildings are includ- 
ing this equipment in their 
specifications. 

Public Address and Music 


Reproduction System 
The parts of a Public 





Address System are: Modern School Systems Find speech to all parts of the 

(1) One or more micro- a building 
phones for “picking up” sound 6. Receiving and 
we > Tacte ‘lec 1c 7? » . . ; 

(2) ri ve ee eats Music Repro- transmitting edu- 
ducer . et, 11 recorded entertainment cational radio pro- 
is desired : 

ge a ; grams to all rooms 
(3) A receiving unit, if radio programs y ie 
' /. Supplying re- 
are to be reproduced SIE Ry 
ot Cha Rte corded music from 
(4) “Mixing” and control panels t] f 
~ ine . proc 
(5) Amplifying apparatus MI Pe _ prea —r 
(6) Observer’s communicating system MUSIC Apprecia- 





for auditoriums tion courses at any 


(7) Receivers and projectors or loud- 
speakers 
(8) Necessary wiring and circuits 
By using microphones and a selective 
system, school announcements and instruc- 
tions may be simultaneously delivered to 


: , This Music Reproducer 
time or to any g'*i3 ptm eed 


room that fits your to Reproduce a Pro- 
r 4 gram of Recorded En- 
schedule tertainment or Instruc- 
8. Amplifying speak- aaaaa 
er’s voice in auditorium, particularly 
important for children’s weak voices 
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Address 
Unites All Classrooms into One 


in Which the Public System 


Schools and Colleges Equipped with 
Western Electric Public Address 


Systems 


Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Claremont High School, Claremont, N. H. 

State Agriculture College, Fort Collins, Colo, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Herbert S. Hadley School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Long Beach High School, Long Beach, N. Y. 
Alcee-Fortier High School, New Orleans, La, 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N.Y. 
Huntington Beach Elementary School, Huntington, Cal. 
N. J. State College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
East End Junior High School, Richmond, Va. 
The Robert E. Lee School, New Orleans, La, 
School District No. 34, Belfry, Mont. 

St. Patrick's School, Eau Claire, Wisc. 

Texas Schoo! for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mamaroneck School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Junior College, Monroe, La. 

School of Dentistry and Pharmacy, Baltimore, Md. 
Norwalk Public School, Norwalk, Conn. 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Robert Fulton School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hope High School, Hope, Ark. 

New Kensington High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Electrical Trade School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tustin Union High School, Tustin, Calif. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Grant School, Syracuse, New York 

Jefferson Davis High School, San Antonio, Texas 


(For other installations see 333, 1931- 
1932 edition of this yearbook.) 


page 
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Cost 

The cost of a Public Address System installa- 
tion is relatively small, considered in the light 
of its variety of uses—and of the profitable re- 
turns direct and indirect from those uses. 

The Western Electric Architect's Specification 
Folder gives complete information on all types 
of installations and all other data necessary to 
estimate requirements for any given job. It is 
available on request direct to Western Electric 
or through Graybar. 

Engineering consultation on any problem can 
be had for the asking. 

Developed and perfected by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the research laboratories of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Western Electric Company, the Public Ad- 
dress and Music Reproduction System has the 
latest electrical developments as applied to sound 
transmission. Western Electric workmanship 
guarantees the quality and dependability of the 
system. 


Service 

Western Electric maintains an emergency stock 
of repair parts at strategic locations throughout 
the country. 





Testing the Hearing of Pupils with Western Electric 
No. 4-A Audiometer 


Audiometers 

Poor classwork by students often is caused by 
defective hearing. Western Electric No. 4-A 
Audiometer measures acuity of hearing quickly 
and accurately with the same standard of meas- 
urement for all examined. Essentially a phono- 
graph to which telephonic apparatus has been 
added, sounds produced in the phonograph are 
transmitted to the ears of those under exami- 
nation. 

The Audiometer is of particular advantage in 
measuring the amount of noise present in class- 
rooms or in determining the noise insulating 
properties of building materials. 


Audiphones 

For the students with defective hearing the 
Western Electric Company is prepared to supply 
either individual or group hearing aids (audi- 
phones), further details of which may be had 
upon request. 
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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS 


INC. 


Subsidiary of 


Western Electric Company 
Main Office: 250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





There is a Western Electric Sound 
System to Meet Your Particular 
Needs 


There are Western Electric Sound 
Systems— 

For every type, shape and size of audito- 
rium ; 

Designed to operate with any type of stand- 
ard motion picture projector ; 

With motion picture projector furnished as 
an integral part of the equipment ; 

For permanent installation ; 

For “mobile” use (on stand, to be moved to 
various locations within building) ; 

For portable use (packed in trunks) ; 

For projecting 16-mm. sound pictures ; 

To which may be added Western Electric 
Public Address, Announcing, Radio and 
Music Distributing Systems. 


Every Installation Specially 
Engineered 


For faithful, lifelike reproduction and de- 
pendable performance, specially engineered 
installation is essential. 

In every case, the type and size of a suit- 
able Western Electric System are deter- 
mined by a careful survey and, among 
other factors, depend upon volume, shape, 
seating capacity and acoustic characteristics 
of auditorium ; make of motion picture pro- 
jectors to be used; length of “throw” and 
power supply available. 

The survey also takes into consideration 
auditorium “absorption” and “reverbera- 
tion”; physical nature of furnishings; ex- 
traneous noises and other conditions; and 
our nationally recognized group of acous- 
tic experts recommend proper acoustic 
treatment, if needed. 
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A staff of some 500 service engineers 
permanently stationed in over 200 cities 
throughout the United States is available 


fi r service. 


‘‘A’’ TYPE 
REPRODUCER SET 
For permanent installation in audi- 
toriums of all sizes. Designed to 
operate with any type of standard 

motion picture projector 





‘“‘E’’ TYPE REPRODUCER SET 


Motion picture projector included 
as integral part of this unit—fur- 
nished on ‘‘mobile’’ stand as illus- 
trated. For portable use, sturdy 
theatrical trunks available 





‘‘H’’ TYPE REPRODUCER SET 


Motion picture projector included 
as integral part of this unit—arc 
or incandescent lighting—furnished 
on pedestal as illustrated for per- 
manent installation or on stand for 
‘*mobile’’ use. For portable use, 
sturdy theatrical trunks available 











Electrical Research Products Inc. 
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Talking Pictures for 

Classroom Use ... 
Electrical Research Products Inc., 
through its subsidiary ERPI Picture con- 
sultants, organized especially for research 
in educational talking pictures, has pre- 


pared a large number of films especially 


for classroom presentation. 





Scene from ‘‘Transportation’’—an educational talking 
motion picture produced by Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts Inc. 


Working with this organization in mak- 
ing these talking pictures are recognized 
educational authorities in the various fields. 
All pictures are the result of professional 
group judgment. 

To the specialized knowledge of these 
men is added another kind of specialized 
knowledge—that of scenarists and directors 
experienced in talking picture production 
in the educational field. 





-an educa- 


‘‘Jack and Jill in Songland’’- 
tional talking picture produced by Electrical Research 
Products Inc. 


Scene from 
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‘“‘M’’ TYPE 16MM. SOUND-ON-DISC SYSTEM FOR 
CLASSROOM AND OTHER USES 


Motion picture projector included as integral part of 
this unit—complete system furnished in 2 ‘‘heavy 
duty’’ cases for carrying 


The Following Professional Talking 
Pictures are Now Available— 


TEACHER TRAINING SERIES 
Dynamic Learning 
Individual Differences in Arithmetic 
The Elementary Teacher 
Guidance in Public Schools 
The Creative Approach to Education 
The Study of Infant Behavior 
The Teaching of Reading 
Child Growth 
A Few Tests of Child I 
The Primary Teacher at Work 


CLASSROOM SERIES 
Natural Science 

Plant Growth 
How Nature Protects A! 
The Dodder 
Fungus Plants 
The Frog 
Butterflies 
Seed Dispersal 
Roots of Plants 
Beach and Sea 
\phids 
Beetles 
Flowers 
Moths 
Plant Traps 
Pond 
Spiders 
Tiny Water Animals 
Zoo Animals 


as a Guide 


telligence 


imals 


Animals 


Insects 


Music 
The Symphony Orchestra and Its Instru- 
ments 
Jack and Jill in Songland 
Vocational Guidance 
The Builders 
Choosing Your Vocation 
Transportation 
Physical Education 
Fundamentals of Football 
Mathematics 
The Play of Imagination in Geometry 
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ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 


Albany, N. Y., 100 State Street 


Baltimore, Md., 124 West Fayette Street 


Boston, Mass., 94 Federal Street 
Chicago, Ill., 173 West Madison Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 503 Duttenhofer Building 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Los Angeles, Calif., 942 South Hope Street 
Memphis, Tenn., 1759 Glenview Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1441 Northwestern National Bank 
Building 
New York City, 369 Broadway 25 W. 43rd Street 


Cleveland, Ohio, 901 National City Bank Building Philadelphia, Pa., Ninth & Sansom Streets 


Dallas, Tex., 1704 Republic Bank Building 


Detroit, Mich., 333 State Street 


Hartford, Conn., 75 Pearl Street 
Jamestown, N. Y., 


Kansas City, Mo., 110 Scarritt Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 315 Oliver Building 
Seattle, Wash., 310 Columbia Street 
St. Louis, Mo., 810 St. Louis Mart Building 


Jones & Gifford Avenues Washington, D. C., 301 Southern Building 


London, England, 199-203 Buckingham Palace Road 





POSTINDEX VISIBLE FILES 
—for all school and college records. Send 


for sample forms of any record in which 


you are interested. 
Student—Permanent Scholastic 
Student—Program 
Student—Attendance 
Student—Vocational Analysis 
Student—Health 
Student—Job Placement 
General Ledger 
Dormitory Ledger 
Laboratory Ledger 
Alumni Subscription 


Teachers’ or Instructors’ Personnel and 


Salary 
Purchase Budget 
Stock Library 








POSTINDEX 


Drawer Cabinet 
Visible File. 











POSTINDEX cards are ready to use . . . there 
are no clips to put on .. . no holes to be punched 
. no edges to be folded over ...no tabs to 


be glued to cards. After typing or writing the 
student's name and other information necessary, 
it takes but a second to insert the wire in the 











The Simplicity of the 
POSTINDEX Visible File 
Principle 
A. This is the trunnion that oper 
ates in the channel at the side of the 

panel. 

B. This is the anti-rust tempered 
spring wire that enables you to snap 
the form in and out of the panel at 
will. 

C. This shows two pages of the 
4-page form, which gives you a writ 
ing area on an 8&8 x 5-inch form of 160 
square inches, equal to a ledger page 
of 10 x 16 inches. 

D. This shows the visible line where 
you type the name and address, or 
subject of the record you desire to 
carry. 

. .. Adaptable to any record 

.. . Four types of cabinet ... 
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holes and snap it into the panel frame where the 
record stays ready to serve you instantly. 
Changes are most easily and quickly made in 
Postindex files 
because of the 
exclusive Post- 
index card hold- 
er. Just snap it 
in... or out. 
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POSTINDEX Flat Book Visible File. Capacity of each 
Flat Book is 150 records. Any standard size of record 
Cabinets provide for 5, 10, 15 or 20 Flat Books. 
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This single pedestal typewriter 
desk is another popular member 
of the Art Metal ‘‘1500 Line.’’ 
Standard equipment includes 
three box drawers, but two of 
these may be replaced with one 
deep, vertical file drawer. 





This illustration shows Style 1550 F4B 
four-leg desk, especially suitable where 


a minimum of drawer space is required. 

The ‘‘1500 Line’’ consists of sixteen 

styles including regular flat top and type- 
writer desks. 





Art Metal Fire Safes, available 
in fifteen styles and sizes, pre- 
rerve valuable records against = 
fire or theft. They’re tested 
and approved by the Under- 
writer’s Laboratories. _ __— 
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This four-drawer Letter 
File, Style 6841, is espe- 
Art Metal Storage Cabinets come in single cially suited to the filing For the Supply or Store Room, Art 





and double-door widths and may be had of letters, tariffs, reports, Metal Steel Shelving comes in units 
with wardrobe fittings, also in desk heights catalogs, etc. The ‘‘6800 that are easy to erect and easy to re- 
for storage purposes. Line’’ is 28 inches deep arrange or expand in any direction. 
and there are 12 styles Illustration shows one typical arrange- 

for standard records. ment of ledge shelving. 
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Art Metal Sectional Book 
cases, for the home or of- 


| | fice, protect volumes from 


Art Metal Space-a-Shelf dust, vermin and dampness. Art Metal Museum Case, table-type with sloped 

Book Unit, with detachable They are easily assembled top, single-faced with cabinet above. Send for 

ends. Standard library shelf and rearranged at will. Eco- information on the complete range of museum 
and adjustment. nomically priced. cases of all types. 
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ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2131 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








ADDRESS SYSTEMS AND SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE SCHOOL 


harmonics — indistinguishable from the 





Electro Acoustic Systems 
offer the ultimate in time-sav- f } 
ing and efficiency - promoting 


original. 
Any number of loud speakers or re 


school equipment, producers may be operated—every room 


For making official an- within range of your voice. 


nouncements without calling Klectro-Acoustic Systems are as effective 
in small schools as in large institutions with 


an assembly ; 
many buildings located around an extended 


For bringing educational broadcasts to 
a particular room, group of rooms, or to campus. 
the entire school; 

For announcing and stimulating 
interest in games and student events ; 

For making music available for 
gymnasium classes or auditorium 
groups; 

For rebroadcasting auditorium 
programs to overflow groups; 

For summoning individuals or 
groups to the central ottice ; 

For directing the movement of 
students in emergencies, fire drills, 
etc. 

With this equipment the student 
body can be addressed without the 
confusion or loss of time of a general 
assembly from any point where a 
microphone is located—the office of 
the principal—the rostrum of the au- 
ditorium. It may also be used as a 
public address system in the school 
auditorium to make certain that every 
word spoken on the stage is audible 
throughout the entire room. 

Electro-Acoustic Systems are pre- 
ferred because of their exceptional 
fidelity of reproduction. The ampli- 
fied voice retains all of its individual 
characteristics and inflections. Music 
remains true to the original, the deep 
bass of percussion and stringed in- 





Control equipment for the Electro-Acoustic 


VWodel 70 School Systems in use at lest Division 


struments is brought out with start- , : 
lj lit hiel pal Hligh School, Milwaukee, and Walnut Hills High 

i aaa a ' se earn aide. : 
amg SCA) ugh piano notes are ren School, Cincinnati, Several models of various size 
dered with all their overtones and are available. 
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EDUCATION ADVANCES 
STEP - BY - STEP 
WITH SCIENCE 


VISUAL EDUCATION EQUIPMENT 


The printed word is the slowest means 
of conveying an idea. The spoken word is 





quicker and awakens more response. <A 
picture tells more in less time than either 
the printed or spoken word. Add motion 
to the picture and the idea is grasped still 
more readily. And the sound motion pic- 
ture combining the spoken word, motion 
and picture is the most perfect means of 
registering an idea. ... It is the closest 
known approach to actual experience. 
The new Electro-Acoustic 35 mm. Sound 
Motion Picture equipment opens to your 
school the use of educational and entertain- 
ment sound films with results equal to those 
obtained in the finest commercial theatres. 
It is fully capable of performing visually 





and audibly in any type of auditorium. 
Talking pictures up to 12’ x 16’ can be The Simplex Acme 35 mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
projected clearly. jector ts extremely simple in operation. 

Or schools now owning one or more formation on installing and adapting these 
silent projectors—Powers, Simplex or Mo- modern educational aids to their schools. 
tiograph—can recondition and equip for Prices are astonishingly low. Electro- 
Electro- Acoustic Sound Distribution and Visual 
Educational Equipment is sold by, and in- 
stalled under the supervision of, direct fac- 
tory representatives. 


sound - on - film operation with 
Acoustic “Sound Head” attachments. 
The engineers who have developed and 
perfected Electro-Acoustic Systems invite 
requests from school officials for any in- Write for details. 





Gymnasium Classroom Auditorium 


Electro Acoustic Systems ft he 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


The House of Friendly Understanding, Prompt Service and Personal Attention 
Library Equipment 


Stockton, Calif. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 





A COMPLETE LINE of Library furni-  brarian will gladly give advice or answer 


ture and equipment—all manufactured in any technical questions which are submit- 


our own factory by Gaylord craftsmen— ted to us. 
Book Shelving—Sectional Card Catalog Suggestions, plans and layouts for new 
Cabinets — Dictionary Stands — Display Libraries or for the rearrangement of pres- 


Cases—Magazine Racks—Sectional Charg- ent Libraries will be given by our expe 


ing Desks — Tables — Chairs — Book furniture consultant. 


Trucks, etc. Write for complete catalog. Every ite 

SERVICE WITHOUT CHARGE, It is listed is carried in stock both at our Syra 
a part of Gaylord Service to give free ad- cuse factory and at our Western branch in 
vice on any specific problems in connection Stockton, California. Prompt shipments 
with the equipment and operation of any are therefore assured, as orders can be 
Library. All inquiries are given immediate quickly filled from either point. 


and careful attention. Our Consulting Li- Inquiries are solicited. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION GIVES AN IDEA OF SOME 

OF THE POSSIBLE ADAPTATIONS OF WALL 

SHELVING, INCLUDING ALSO A BOOK TRUCK, 
STEP STOOL AND DICTIONARY STAND 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
LIBRARY : :; , 


Bulldog Magazine 
Binders 


The best protection for cur- 


rent magazines. “Bulldog” is 
the strongest, most durable and 
3inder of this type. 
Two hold the 
magazine firmly yet enable the 


hold 
Maga- 


serviceable 
pairs of jaws 
reader to conveniently 
and read the magazine. 





zines cannot be removed without key. 
See our Catalog for complete description. 


Send for Your 
Copy of 
BOOKCRAFT 


Lengthen the life of books now 





in use. Bookcraft tells how.‘ 
The Time Tested Toronto 
Method of Library Book Re- 


pairing adapted for use as an 


industrial art subject and for This 32 page illus- 

° " ‘ trated booklet sent 

teaching book repairing in on request, no ob- 
: ‘ “4 ligation 

school or public library. Saves —_—— 
money because it saves books! ’ 


BOOK POCKETS — our 
Pockets are made of an 
strong, 


new “L” 


exceptionally 
tough, tear resisting, yet 
lightweight paper in 
white, blue buff. 
They have the top edge 
folded double so that 
will not tear the 
Printed if de- 


and 


cards 
corners. 
sired. 

4% in. high. Front 334 


Size 3% in. wide by 


in. high. 


POSTERS — Artistic, 
Striking 


Stimulate interest in books by the 
use of Posters! Effective for adver- 
tising books on definite subjects and 
for featuring special exhibits. 

Create more interest in books on 
various subjects by the use of our 





attractive Posters. 
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DOUBLE BOOK EXHIBITOR 
The 2 Shelf 


books at- 
increase 


Displaying 
tractively will 
their 

The 
Book Exhibitor provides 
which 


circulation. 


Gaylord Double 


two shelves on 





books, lists or posters 


may be displayed attractively. 
books, 


fective in drawing attention to 


Splendid for reference extremely ef- 


new volumes. 


4 VERSIZE 
Book Supports 


classroom or li- 





Ideal for 
Designed to keep large 
shelves. 


brary. 
books 
Well 
strong enough to hold those big 
Sturdy 


upright on the 


proportioned, large and 
in con- 


They 


heavy volumes. 
material. 
Nicely furnished 


struction and 
will not bend. 


in black or olive green enamel. 


Table Bulletin Boards 
suited for 
or where 
They may be 


use 
wall 


Particularly 
with an exhibit 
space is limited. 
placed on a table, on low shelv 
ing, window sill or desk. Most 
satisfactory for display purposes 
tilted at an angle— 


surface. 





—slightly 


ct ork 


Name Holders and 
Handy Signs 
This Holder is made of a 
solid piece of wood. A metal 
holder with celluloid cover 
card or sign may be inserted is mounted on each 
Cards may be readily inserted 








name 


which a 


into 


of its two sides. 
or removed. 
The Multitext Displayer 

Increases the circulation of books by featuring 


Substantially made—light in 
Holder on the base of Dis- 


individual volumes. 
weight. 
player permits the attaching of at- 
tractive texts such as “An Old Fa- 
vorite,” “Read Before You Travel,” 





“The Mystery Story,” etc. Twenty 
texts furnished with each Dis- 
player. 
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C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY, INC. 


Printers 


Map 
NEW YORK 


Engravers, 


General Offices and 


BROOKLYN 


Mat 


and Publishers since 1900 


BOSTON 


Department 


if ac turing 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HAMMOND’S DESK STUDY MAPS 





These maps, 8% x ll 
inches in size, are printed 


HAMMOND’S DESK STUDY MAPS 





in full colors on five-ply 
cardboard with Study 
Helps and Suggestions on 
the reverse side, The 
maps are reproductions 
on smaller scale of a well 
edited series of wall maps, 
thereby making in reality 
a wall map on each pu- 
pil’s desk. The maps show 
political subdivisions in 
colors, railroads, steam- 
ship routes with distances, 
principal cities and towns. 
Their use insures the 
active participation of 
every member of the class. 
Instead of one pupil point- 
ing out the geographical Be 
features on a wall map, 
all the children simultane- 
ously do the work and se- 
cure the benefit of this 
visual instruction. The 


— : 
HAMMCND’S | 
DESK STUDY 
MAP 


| THE WORLD 




















maps are serviceable, too, 








in reading travel stories, 
geographical readers and 
historical works, and in 
following current events. Using these Desk 
Study Maps to supplement many different 
studies has an added advantage in teaching the 
pupils that maps are guides and that they do 
not pertain exclusively to geography. 

For tracing and for work on outline maps, 
the Desk Study Maps are vastly superior to the 
maps in the text books because they lie flat and 
occupy space. 


The Study Helps and Suggestions 

These Desk Study Maps are unique in that 
they present more than mere facts—the Study 
Helps and Suggestions printed on the back of 
the card stimulate the initiative, guiding the 
thought and encouraging map reading. This ma- 
terial has been especially compiled to conform 
with modern methods of teaching by Dr. Stephen 
B. Gilhuly of the Newark, New Jersey, Schools 
and Miss Matilda Frank, a member of the New 
Jersey State Monograph Committee on Geog- 
raphy. They have prepared these data along 
lines that they have found exceedingly produc- 
tive of results in the class room. 


Desk Maps Are Inexpensive 
These handy, attractive and durable cards are 
more economical to use than an expensive and 


SO 


less 


cumbersome book. An entire class can be 
equipped at but small cost and on account of the 
heavy cardboard on which they are printed, the 
maps will far outlast those in the text book. In 
fact, the use of the Desk Study Maps prolongs 
the life of the text Furthermore, the 
question of replacements because of geographical 
changes is solved economically by these Desk 
Study Maps. Maps become obsolete quickly in 
the rapidly changing world in which we liv 
and down to date maps can be secured from tim 
to time at a fraction of the cost of new text 


book Ss. 


books. 
MAPS IN THE SERIES 
Each 8%” x 11” 
1. World on Gall’s Sterographic 9. South America 
Projection 10, Europe 
2. Eastern Hemisphere 11. Asia 
3. Western Hemisphere 12. Africa 
5. North America 13. Australia 
6. United States 14, Pacific Ocean 
7. Canada 15. New York 
8. West Indies and Central 16. Pennsylvania 
America 17. New Jersey 


PRICE....TEN CENTS EACH 
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For Teachers’ Reference 


HAMMOND 


MODERN 





HAMMOND’S 
MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


This is an excellent atlas for home use. It contains: 


i8 Pa of Ma f Foreign Countries 3 Pages of Aviation Maps 
80 Pages of State Maps 3 Pages of Gazetteer Index 
16 Pages of Physical and Economic Maps 45 Pages of Index and Population matter 
The political maps of foreign countries, gen- from two to four pages devoted to them. The 


erally 8 x 11 inches in size, include separate physical and economic maps are a source of 
plates for each European country, from two to valuable information. The indexes give latest 
six maps for each of the other continents, and population figures for all the cities and towns 
individual maps of the Canadian Provinces. The of the United States having 100 or more inhabi- 
forty-eight states of the United States occupy tants, and for the principal Canadian and foreign 
eighty pages because densely populated ones have _ cities. 

SIZE: CLOSED, 10% x 12% INCHES 194 PAGES 

BINDING: RED CLOTH, STAMPED IN SILVER 


PRICE $2.50 
Send for Catalogs of School Maps and Globes 
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IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
(FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO.) 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 









SCHOOL DESKS AND CHAIRS 


School men everywhere hail the 
new improved Irwin Seating Com- 
pany desks and chairs as outstand- 
ing values. Boards of Education do 
not figure depreciation on a two or three-year 
basis. They like to specify a desk and chair that 
will last as long as the building in which it is 
placed. Thousands of the original Irwin Seat- 
ing Company desks, installed a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, are still giving satisfactory service. 
Measured in years of service, Irwin Seating 
Company desks, we claim, cost less to buy than 
any other desk made. 

Our booklet, “Modern School Seating,” con- 
tains a large variety of school desks and chairs 
to meet varied requirements. Different localities 
and different conditions require different equip- 
ment. Whatever type your schools require, Irwin 
Seating Company can furnish it. 





NO. 192 MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESK 






NO. 192 MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 

This is the finest development of the Movable Chair 
Desk. Its attractive design and correct proportions 
recommend it to the careful buyer. 







The framework is of steel construc- 
tion, riveted throughout and therefore 
absolutely rigid. All wood parts—seat, 
back slats and desk top——are of ply 
wood construction attached to the 
framework with Parkerized rustproof 
bolts and rivets. The book drawer un 
der the seat is provided if required. 
Finish on the wood parts is School 
Furniture Brown, and metal parts 
Green Enamel. The Desk Top has four 
adjustments for height of 34” each. 


NO. 2125 ADJUSTABLE DESK 
AND CHAIR (Shown at Left) 


This is the finest type of fixed class 
room seating. The desk is formed of 
unbreak-ble T-steel standards so con 
structed as to adjust easily yet posi 
tively and at the same time remain very rigid. 
Standard School Furniture Brown is used for 
the lacquer finish on the wood parts, and Stand 
ard Green Enamel for the metal parts. 


KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 
NOS. 198-B, C AND D 


These chairs are made in three sizes. Being 
the most durable kindergarten chairs made, they 
are the most economical in the long run. The 
frames are of steel, so the chairs are strong 
yet sufficiently light to permit their being easily 
NO. 2125 moved about. Riveted construction is used throughout. 
ADJUSTABLE They are especially designed for use with our steel kin- 
DESK AND dergarten tables illustrated and described in our latest 

CHAIR catalog of Modern School Seating. 
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ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


A copy of the 
illustrated booklet, 
“MODERN SCHOOL 
SEATING” 
will be sent to any 
interested school 
executive 


KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIR NO. 198-C 





MOVABLE DESK NO. 164-W 

Attractive design combined with the 
most advanced ideas in correct posture 
and construction definitely establish 
this combination movable unit as the 
leader in its field. The base is of suffi- 
ciently large area to provide a rigid 
and vibrationless desk. Large smooth 
gliders provide noiseless contact with 
the floor and reduce to a minimum the marking of 
fine floors. Adjustments in height are simply and 
easily made. Wood parts are of selected close- 
grained hardwood, finished in the approved School 
Furniture Brown. A water-resisting pyroxylin 
sealer and finishing coats of genuine lacquer pro- 
vide a fine surface that is not easily scratched. 
Metal parts are finished regularly in green enamel, 
though other attractive colors are available with- 
out additional cost. This model is made in three 
sizes, also with steel or wood book box. 


SEATING FOR THE SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 


Seating for auditorium purposes 
must fulfill exacting requirements : 
It must conform to the architec- 
tural design of the building, it 
must be adapted to the use in- 
tended, it must have strength and 
durability, and, above all, it must be com- 
fortable. The Irwin Seating Company’s au- 
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UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
REDLANDS, CALIF. 


ditorium chairs are obtainable in a wide variety 
of pleasing designs, with or without upholstery. 

Inasmuch as the installation of auditorium 
seating is often a complicated problem, the Irwin 
Seating Company maintains an expert planning 
staff to advise its patrons concerning such per- 
plexing problems as spacing, balcony contours, 
converging rows and obstructions. This service, 


given without extra charge, insures against 


wasted floor space and costly delays in instal- 


lation. 





















MOVABLE DESK 
NO. 164-W 











METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


STEELCASE 


Susiness Lqguiprrient, 


DESKS — FILING CABINETS 
DISPLAY CASES — SECTIONAL CASES 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 











DESKS DESKS 

Steelcase Desks are adaptable for every pur- 
pose in universities, colleges and schools, The 
line is complete—a desk for every need—flat top 
desks, typewriter desks, special desks, executive 
type desks, cffice tables, laboratory tables, stu 
dent desks. Built of steel to withstand hard 
usage, unaffected by atmospheric conditions, im- 
pervious to chemicals, Steelcase Desks afford un- 


failing efficiency and permanent satisfaction. 





FILING CABINETS 


Strength, rigidity, enduring beauty, adaptabil- 
ity—these are Steelcase attributes. The Steel- 
case line of filing equipment has been designed 
to give unlimited service. Exceptionally easy and 
quiet operation of drawers, patented features of 
steel construction, attractive and permanent fin- 
ishes, all these are reasons for the selection of 
Steelcase. Clean-cut lines and correct designs 
make these files match the finest furniture. 





DISPLAY CASES 





SPECIAL WORK 


In the majority of cases, the requirements of 
educational institutions can be supplied from 
stock Steelcase equipment. There are always, 
however, problems that can only be satisfactorily 
met with specially designed equipment. Our 
wide experience in the designing and manufac- 
ture of special equipment is at your service. 

A competent engineering and drafting depart- 
ment will work out your problems, submitting de- 





tails, blueprints and estimates for your considera- 


Specially designed Steelcase exhibit cases in- tion. We maintain special representatives who 


stalled in the Pathological Laboratory of the are qualified to plan and design equipment for 
University of Michigan. the particular needs of educational institutions. 
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METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
TERRELL DIVISION 


STORAGE CABINETS — WARDROBES 
LOCKERS — SHELVING 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





STORAGE CABINETS 
Books, records, supplies, stationery—ma- 
terial too valuable to be left unprotected on 
can best be stored in Terrell 
behind the [ 


ay from the eyes of 


open shelves 
Steel 
locked, steel doors, aw 
the curious, safe from petty pilfering, free 


Cabinets, protection of 


from dust and rodents. 
Made of heavy, high-gra 
steel. Terrell Cabinets are rigidly built to 


do not 


le furniture 
assure a lifetime of service. They 


wear out, depreciate or get out of order. 


LOCKERS 


SHELVING 
Terrell’s Library T: Steel 
has been especially designed for book stor- 
Years 


Shelving 


Type 
age in libraries, colleges and schools. 
of experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of heavy-duty steel shelving for com- 
mercial purposes have enabled us to incor- 
porate in steel book shelving many features 
The 


handled, quickly 


result is a light, 
easily adjustable 
shelving, built on the unit principle, which 
may be added to, 
without special tools. 


and improvements. 
steel 


rearranged or moved 
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STORAGE CABINETS 


— 
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LOCKERS 


Terrell’s Steel Lockers give permanent 
satisfaction. They are strongly built of 
heavy steel, capable of withstanding abuse, 
and remain in perfect operating condition 
without constant attention. Attractive in 
design and appearance, Terrell Lockers are 
preferred where quality is considered. 

Terrell’s Lockers are made in a variety 
of sizes and styles and are adaptable to 
every purpose. Especially suitable for col- 
leges, schools and gymnasia, where space 
is limited and a large number must be ac- 
commodated. 


SHELVING 
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RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


CENTRALIZED RADIO SECTION 


A Radio Corporation 





of America Subsidiary 


Camden, New Jersey 


“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 





THE MODERN TEACHING AID 
FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


. . - RCA Victor 
Centralized Radio 


Here’s the modern-day 
method adopted by mod- 
ern schools for teaching 
by radio for listen- 
ing in on important radio 
lectures for hearing 
symphonic and other mu- 
programs . for 
announcements 


sical 
making 
to teachers and students 


for signaling drills 
for emergency in- 
structions for pho- 


nograph record enter- 
tainment in any or every 
classroom! 

RCA Victor Central- 
ized Radio provides for 
a single receiver, and for 
a loudspeaker in as many 
rooms as you require. By 
adding simple receiving 





The operation of 
RCA Centralized 
Radio Equipment is 
very simple. The 


units, you can command ‘onmedan” mame 


as many as four different 
programs at one time and 
take its 
has 


room can 
Each 


each 


choice. room 


is distributed to 
any desired parts 
of the _ building 
through the dis- 
tribution hoard lo 
cated on this panel 


a volume control and a program selector. 
Loudspeakers, neat and unobtrusive, can 


be built into the walls. 
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The central control panel can be installed 
in the principal’s office, or in any other 
part of the building. A microphone en- 
ables the principal, teachers and _ visitors 
to talk to any group of classrooms at any 
time. 

The apparatus is designed to require a 
minimum of attention from the operator. 
No batteries or charging equipment are re- 
quired, as RCA Victor Centralized Radio 
is built for lighting circuit operation. 

Provision is also made for an automatic 
phonograph unit, which plays any type of 
record, including the new long-playing Vic- 
tor Records that play fifteen minutes on 
each side. You can have 2% hours of re- 
corded instruction or entertainment with- 
out touching the apparatus or changing a 
record. 

This equipment has been designed by 
the world’s foremost group of radio and 
sound engineers, for installation in present 
or new buildings, and has proved its great 
capabilities not only in the RCA Victor 


laboratories but also 
in many of the na- 
tion’s best known 


schools and universi- 
ties. Correspondence is 
invited on any type of 
standard or special in- 
stallation. 


A typical RCA Loudspeaker 
for Centralized Equipment. 
One of these is built into 
the wall in each classroom. 











RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


PHOTOPHONE DIVISION 


A Radio Corporation 





of America Subsidiary 


Camden, New Jersey 
“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 





For the Progressive School and University 
RCA Victor PHOTOPHONE 
Sound-on-Film Instruction in the Modern Way 


1. FOR PERMANENT INSTALLATIONS 

RCA Victor Photophone Sound Repro- 
ducing Equipments are available to accom- 
modate any auditorium from the smallest 
to over a million cubic feet—for seating 
capacities from a few hundred up to four 
thousand persons. 

RCA Victor Photophone Sound Repro- 
ing Equipiients are designed for use with 
any of the leading makes of projectors, 
such as Powers, Simplex, Fulco or Kaplan, 
and are recognized as standard throughout 
the Sound-Movie Industry. 

Thousands of RCA Victor Photophone 
installations are already in use in all parts 
of the world. 


2. FOR PORTABLE APPLICATIONS 

In Class Rooms, or for other locations 
where no preparations are available. RCA 
Victor Photophone Portable Sound-Movie 
Equipments are furnished, complete with 
Projector, Amplifier and Loudspeaker, 
ready to set up and operate on a moment’s 
notice. 

These Portable RCA Victor Photophone 


Equipments are available in two types—one 





RCA Victor PHOTOPHONE PORTABLE 
SOUND-MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
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RCA Victor PHOTOPHONE SOUND REPRODUCING 
EQUIPMENT FOR PERMANENT INSTALLATION 
designed for 35 mm, Standard Sound-on- 
Film, and the other for 16 mm. Sound-on- 

Film. 

A wide variety of 
educational subjects 
are already avail- 
able, and many more 
are continually in 
preparation. 


ie ic 





SIGHT 


and 
SOUND 
The Ideal 


Combination 
for Education 
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SAMSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Since 


1882 


Main Office: Canton, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 942 Elmwood Avenue 

DETROIT, MICH., 159 East Elizabeth Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 5918 Locust Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 3133 Carnegie Ave. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 324 North San Pedro Street 
MIAMI, FLA., 15 N. W. 12th Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 301 Warner Building 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., 1812 Masonic Temple 

NEW YORK, N. Y., 369 Lexington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1207 Race Street 


PA., 629 Fulton Building 

2110 Pine Street 
UTAH, 221 S. W. Temple St: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 90 Ninth Street 
SEATTLE, WASH., 109-111 Bell Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 2627 Hale Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
SALT LAKE CITY, 


GREENSBORO, N. C., 520-22 North Spring Stre 

DENVER, COLO., 1316 E. Colfax Avenue 

ATLANTA, GA., 208 Bona Allen Building 
EXPORT: 25 Warren Street, New York Cit 





CENTRALIZED SOUND SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Samson Electric Co., designers and manu- 
facturers of school centralized sound systems of 
the rack and panel and table types in operation 
Sota De = in hundreds of schools 
today, announces a 
new dual type known 
as the PMR JR. 25. 

This new _ low- 
priced dual type sys- 
tem reproduces with 
great fidelity a radio 
program, phonograph 
record or announce- 
ment from _ micro- 
phone with sufficient 
volume for class- 
rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums or cafe- 
terias. 

At all times the 
Principal can make 
announcements to all 
rooms—even when 
the teacher has turned 
off the reproduction 
at the local control 





PMR JR. 25 or 50 
Volume under these conditions is 
shown by a neon bulb, visual monitor. 


in the room. 














<>. 








PRINCIPAL ANNOUNCES ANY TIME 


NO ATTENDANT NEEDED 
More time can be devoted to teaching by users 
of Samson Junior PMR 25 or 50 systems as the 
local control eliminates the need of constant at- 
tention at switchboard. 
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The Junior PMR 25 for schools of twenty-five 
rooms or less and the Junior PMR 50 for thos« 
of fifty rooms or less consist of a radio set, 
power amplifier, microphone amplifier, electric 
phonograph turntable, pickup and control panel 
—all A.C. operated, no batteries whatsoever re- 
quired, and enclosed in lockable oak cabinet to 
harmonize with school furniture, complete wit! 
tubes, monitor loud speaker, microphone and 
stand. For larger schools recommend out 
rack and panel equipment. 


we 






CLASSROOM 






AUDITORIUM 


Because hundreds of Samson centralized sound 
systems are in use in schools and our electrical 
manufacturing experience covers fifty years, we 
can guarantee you the maximum of service and 
dependability. 

In order to secure best results, be sure in your 
choice of a school sound system that the integral 
parts and accessories are designed by. one manu- 
facturer as is the case with the Samson Junior 
PMR system. 


LOWEST COST PER ROOM 
A representative system for a of 25 
rooms would be $1500 installed complete. 
An illustrated bulletin fully describing this new 
Samson system will gladly be sent upon request. 


school 


Samson Electric Company 





CENTRALIZED “RACK AND 
PANEL” AMPLIFYING 
EQUIPMENT 


Samson Amplifying Equipment receives pro- 
grams (from radio broadcasts through its receiv- 
ing set, addresses through its microphone, and 
records through its motor-driven phonograph) 
which are amplified, and distributed to any or all 
rooms in the building or to other buildings, and 
there faithfully reproduced by its loud speakers 
for an audience of any size. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES SUPPLIED 
DESIGN DATA AND AFTER 
USING HEARTILY 
RECOMMEND 
A national survey of school executives sup- 
plied design data for Samson centralized schoo’ 
amplifying equipment. Scores of principals or 
superintendents after using a centralized school 
system report it has made large contributions to 
the general administration of their schools, some 
even calling it, “A unifying, time-saving, effi- 
ciency-promoting instrument of administration.” 


USES IN SCHOOLS 

These systems are used for general announce- 
ments by principal, 
faculty or pupils, for 
music appreciation 
hours, accommodating 
overflow meetings, 
auditoriums, and sup- 
plying music for 
parties and dances; 
for distributing radio 
programs, _ phono- 
graph recordings, or 
speeches and talks to 
given rooms; routine 
announcements; talks 
on school spirit, en- 
terprises and _ disci- 
pline, study habits, 
first-aid, safety, ap- 
preciation of art, and 
patriotic or special 
day subjects; and for 
classroom instruction 
in music. 


PAM 
EDUCATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTING 

SYSTEM 


Is completely op- 
erated from the A.C. 
lighting circuit, abso- 
lutely eliminating all 
batteries and _ their 
care; can be added to 
without scrapping any 
part of the original 
purchase; is built to 
underwriters’ stand- 


ards; permits deliv- PMR-40 PAM CENTRALIZED AMPLIFYING EQUIPMENT 
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PRINCIPAL J 


SPEAKING 








RECORD 





RADIO 


ery of any program to 
any room or rooms 
without cross-talk be- 
ing heard in rooms 
not supposed to re- 
ceive the program; 
has same_ volume 
when one speaker is 
operating as when all 
are; has volt meter, 
voltage’ regulating 
device so operator can 
see that correct volt- 
age is supplied and 
thus lengthen life of 
tubes and all appara- 
tus; and is equipped 
with “visual monitor” 
allowing volume to be 
kept at desired level 
without use of gen- 
eral monitor speaker. 
Send for “PAM, THE 
NEW VOICE IN 
EDUCATION,” 


PRIVATE 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 


We have specialized 
for. more than thirty 
years in the design 
and manufacture of 
telephone equipment 
for schools, Litera- 
ture will be promptly 
supplied on request. 
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THE AERO GLOBE COMPANY 


CREATORS 


MANUFACTURERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


of the AERO GLOBE 
29 Cobbs Hill Drive, Rochester, N. Y. 





An AERO GLOBE 
Personally 
Autographed by 
Admiral Byrd 


The above is but one 
of countless graphic il- 
lustrations possible on 
the 1520 square inches 
of surface on these 22- 
inch all metal globes. 


HISTORY 
From primeval racial 
distribution thru _ colo- 


nial expansion to world war situations and 
results, hundreds of events in history may 
be graphically shown with chalk, ink, water 
color paint, or modeling clays. Each proj- 
ect may be removed with a dry, or damp, 
cloth to make way for the next. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The sphere is spun of 16 gauge aluminum 
and mounted on an arm and base of cold 
rolled steel-chromed surface. 

Paint surface of globe guaranteed satis- 
factory. 

Aero-Globes stand on desks, or on tri- 
pods, or hang from a screw in the wall. 





Illustrating 
an Explorer’s 
Accomplishments 
Projected in 
Removable Water 
Color Paints 


As practical as it is 
beautiful 
Deep blue paint for 
the seas—black (out- 
lined in orange) for the 
lands give a 100% visi- 
ble globe for class room 
use. 
GEOGRAPHY 

True land shapes and 
sizes as well as distance conceptions are in- 
voluntarily fixed; confusion from the study 
of distorted flat world maps is counteracted 
where the Aero Globe is installed. 

Class room journeys to distant lands, les- 
sons in latitude, longitude, time, ocean cur- 
rents, climate, etc., are made simple when 
drawn on this globe where no extraneous 
reference material conflicts. Wonderful for 
projects on the distribution of products. 


Highly Endorsed 
The highest recommendations for this 
globe are given by teachers who have 
learned to enjoy its great teaching possi- 
bilities. 


Write for list of installations and prices 
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ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2Ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 





A. Well O 


RES. VS PAT OFF. 


The ALJO Line Includes: 


Batik Dyes 

Fresh Flower Colors 
Dried Flower Colors 
Artificial Flower Colors 
Flower Bleach and Fire Proofing 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Scenic Artists’ Supplies 
Aniline Dyes 

Bronze Powders 

Poster Colors 

Scenic Brushes 


Of the above products, Art Departments in the 
higher grade schools and colleges are now mak- 
ing considerable use of our Batik Dyes and 
Poster Colors, and an ever-increasing number 
are using our Scenic Colors in the designing and 
painting of their own scenery for plays, pageants 
and other functions. 


ALJO Batik Dyes 

Batik Dyeing and Painting has now become 
one of the most popular subjects covered in the 
Art Departments of our high schools and col- 
leges. The Board of Education of the City of 
New York, after thoroughly examining and test- 
ing ALJO Batik Dyes, have adopted them as the 
most successful and economical dyes for this 





work. A majority of the commercial Batik con- 
cerns are also using ALJO Batik Dyes exclu- 
sively, being convinced that these dyes are in 
every way most suitable for their purpose. 

ALJO Batik Dyes are the practical result of ten 
years of daily experience in direct contact with 
artists, instructors and students of this line of 
art, in the course of which we were enabled to 
study the requirements that were most suitable 
and to make the selection of colors that would 
best conform to the nature of the work required. 

Let us send you our circular containing a list 
of the colors, also the various sized packages and 
prices. A color card and any further informa- 
tion desired will be mailed on request. 


ALJO Scenic Colors 


Owing to the demand for Scenic Colors re- 
ceived from high schools, colleges and institu- 
tions, we have found it necessary to establish a 
special Scenic Color Department with a complete 
line of all supplies and colors used for this work. 

The interest of school and college audiences is 
greatly increased by the knowledge that the stu- 

dents themselves have de- 

















signed and painted their 
own scenery, and the work 
is greatly enjoyed by 
students having artistic 


ability. For this purpose 
colors of distinct char- 
acter, brightness and 
quality are_ essential. 
ALJO Scenic Anilines 


have a brilliancy and ef- 
fectiveness which highly 
commends their use for 
this work. 

Lists of colors and 
ii] supplies, with prices and 
| other information, will 
be sent at the request of 
any school or college of- 
ficial or art depart- 
ment. 
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ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


Incorporated 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
550 Griffith Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branch and Sales Offices 


NEW YORK, N. Y., MILWAUKEE, WIS., PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
56 W. 22nd Street 301 Metropolitan Block P. O. Box 215 
CHICAGO, ILL., LOS ANGELES, CAL., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
326 So. Jefferson Street 500 N. Spring Street 614 Lineoln Life Building 
DETROIT, MICH., SAN ANTONIO, TEX., BUFFALO, N. Y., 
232 Delaware Avenue 


429 Wayne Street Builders’ Exchange Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


1327 No. Dearborn 





hard steel—double flanges full 
length. Hinges have non-re 
movable pins. A-S-E Lockers 
withstand years of daily use 
and abuse. Finished with two 


PRODUCTS 

Steel storage, filing, and wardrobe cabi- 
nets; steel lockers; steel shelving, steel 
transfer cases, card cabinets, drill cabi- 
nets, typewriter tables, stacking boxes, coats of baked-on enamel— 
and steel shop equipment. Every need in fronts sprayed with lacquer by 
this type of product for classroom, office, shop, hand. Dark green color—French gray 
etc——can be provided. The important schools or other colors supplied to order. Sin 
using A-S-E equipment are the best endorsement. gle-tier lockers are particularly suited 





All-Steel-Equip is a long established, success- for school corridors, _ They provide 
, ° : : ca s ‘ maximum room for hanging clothes full 
ful national concern providing an intelligent con- , aa” aetad is tinal 
‘ x ; “ts > — - ength When floor space is limited, 
sulting and design service. Branch offices offer or clothes stored o short time, A-8S-E Type 9001 
a complete follow-up service. Write today for Double-Tier Lockers are prefer- Double-Tier 
new General Catalog. able. Lockers 





, CABINETS 


Two complete lines of cabi- SHELVING 
nets. The ‘‘Master’’ line 


provides the finest construc- A-S-E provides shelving for use 
tion features and appearance in classrooms, school libraries, etc. 
on the market. The ‘‘Popu- 


a . , Patrician book shelving is undoubt- 
lar line consists of good 





looking, well-built cabinets— edly the finest of its type—yet cost 














offering maximum value for is small. Used as single bookcase 
very moderate cost. or in leng rows holding thousands 
A-S-E lines provide 52 mod 
of books. 
els—storage, wardrobe, com- 
bination, desk-high, and other Three heights—66, 78, 90 inches 
**Master’’ Storage Cabi- cabinets for ev ery school use. overall: single-faced or  back-to- 


net 36” oo” a _ Deep, Body of selected steel—mem back types, and a variety of beau- Patrician Shelving, 
& bers strengthened by flanging : 3 in Single Units or 


or embossing. Doors are heavy tiful finishes. All construction is Large Installations 
gauge steel with panel rein flush. No bolt heads or sharp cor- 

forcement. Handles are mod ners, Shelves easily and solidly adjusted Each see 
on design vault type, chrom- tion has base 6 inches high, closed all around for clean- 
ium plated. Shelves easily aE i 
adjustable. iahed on enamel! liness. Finish of baked-on enamel—with two coats of 
base coat with two coats of high-grade lacquer. Wood finishes or attractive color 
high-grade, hand-sprayed lac tones available. 


quer. Choice of colors. Cabi 
nets available in wide range 
of sizes. 





Detail Showing Cornice, 

Molding, and Corner Piece. 

Observe Handsome Appear- 
ance 


**Popular’’ Wardrobe 
Cabinet, 36” Wide, 18” ‘*Master’’ Desk 
Deep, 78” High High Cabinet. 
18” Wide, 20” 
. Deep, 30” High. 
Two Adjustable 
Shelves 





LOCKERS 
A-S-E lockers provide clean, safe, fire- 
resistant storage space for clothing. Con- 


Detail Showing How Finishing 
Ends, Sides and Molding Are 





Type 9000 struction is rigid. Mov- Joined without Exposed Bolts 
Single-Tier ing parts are few and 
Lockers simple. Doors 46-inch 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
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General Offices: 


G 
ane 


BRANCHES IN 


ALL PRINCIPAL 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CITIES 





BIG THINGS 
Can Be Accomplished with 
LIMITED School Budgets 


Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment ... 
and do it economically 


Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the 
Wilmette, Illinois, Publi 
prising 4 schools with 

Mr. 


schools, to keep step with teaching progress must 


School System—com- 


c> 


a total of 52 classrooms. 


Harper, with a full realization that his 
provide modern, efficient equipment, has established 
an annual improvement program that has been 


highly successful. 


Mr. Harper says: 

“My budget carried an 
item for New that 
the Wilmette Public Schools can main- 

offering 


has always 


Developments, so 


tain their high standards in 


schooling with modern equip- 
ment. With a full realization that good 
health is vital to the pupils’ progress 


ap- 


modern 


without variation 


New 


new 


we have almost 


plied 50% of our Developments 


appropriation to seating. Thus 


each number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating 


Universal 


year a 
standards with American 
Movable Desks. 
of our classrooms are 
the 
eliminated. 
nual expenditure in comparison to the 
enabled 


So that each year some 


made new, and 


yenalties of obsolete seating are 
I 


For a relatively small an- 
total cost of education, we are 
to give our students seating that is pos- 
and a definite aid to 


turally correct 


their health and efficiency.” 
To meet diminishing income, where new school 
building may not be possible, your school can be 
renewed economically and brought up to standard 


by conservative investment in modern seating. 
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Modernize with American Universal 


Desks 


When you seat your classrooms 
—one room or every room—be sure 
you obtain the greatest VALUE for 


your appropriation. Install seating 
that is recognized for its contribu- 
tion to pupil health and efficiency as 
well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials em- 
ployed in its construction. 





) 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically 
designed to induce good posture—to make erect 
sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent 
slumping which crowds vital organs. It has fea- 
tures that definitely assist in sight conservation— 
and other important improvements for the physi- 
cal and mental welfare of the student. Years of 
experience and scientific research are behind it. 
The detailed facts are yours for the asking. 


Free Classroom Posture Poster 
and Authoritative Seating Booklets 
(They contain no advertising) 


Send for free three-color posture 
poster, size 171%4 by 25 inches which 
shows children why they should sit 
erect. Teachers, principals, or super- 
intendents will be supplied with a 
poster for each classroom on request. 
With them, too, any of the following 
authoritative, instructive and interest- 
ing booklets: “Essentials of Hygienic Seating,” 
which shows what constitutes good and bad pos- 
ture, the relation of seating to posture, adjustment 
of seats, desks, and lighting and seating arrange- 
ments “Ideals and Standards of Classroom 
Seating,” covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. 
“The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis” ; 
“The Buying of School Equipment” .. . and “Forty 
Years of School Seating.” When you write, please 
indicate the booklets you wish. 





Correspondence 


is invited concerning seating and tables for 


library use as well as furniture and seating of 
appropriate character for the church, lodge, thea- 
tre—hand carved plaques, memorials, and carved 


cabinet work for residences and libraries. 
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ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


929 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Atlanta Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Chicago Detroit St.. Louis 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco 





ARMSTRONG’S CORK BULLETIN AND TACK BOARDS 


found 
Boards 


Schools throughout the country have 
Armstrong’s Cork Bulletin and Tack 
to be ideal in every respect for posting bulletins 
and mounting pictures, specimens, charts, etc. 


The special cork composition from which they 
are made lets thumb tacks go in easily and per- 
mits their removal without the of a tack 
puller and with no danger of broken finger nails. 
Yet the tacks are held securely until purposely 


withdrawn. 


use 


The soft resilient cork closes up the holes made 
by tacks. Thus, the do not become 
scarred nor will they splinter or crack. When 
necessary, they can be washed easily with mild 
soap and lukewarm water. 


boards 


Types and Colors 
There are two types 
Bulletin and Tack Boards: 
lap-backed. The wood-backed material 
posed of a layer of burlap-reinforced cork com- 
position, %-inch thick, cemented securely to a 
backing of %-inch three-ply wood insert compo 


of Armstrong's Cork 
wood-backed and bur- 
is com- 


board, giving a total thickness of %-inch. Bur- 
lap-backed material differs from the board- 


backed in that it does not have the compo board 


reinforcing. It is %-inch thick. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK BULLETIN BOARD IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
OF GREENFIELD GRADE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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a POSITION 


¥ 




















Wood-backed boards are supplied in standard 
panels 4-foot x 6-foot. Smaller boards or strips 
can be sawed easily on the job from standard 
panels, or they will be supplied by the factory 
Larger sizes are furnished in sections. 
backed material is made in a single piece of any 
desired length and in any width up to 6 feet. 

Armstrong's Cork Bulletin Boards are supplied 
brown, 


3urlap 


in three colors—light brown, dark and 


They can be installed by any carpenter. 


Armstrong's 


green. 


Product 


Other Armstrong 
Products 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
Armstrong's Linotile Floors 
Armstrong's Cork Tile Floors 
Armstrong's Accotile Floors 
Armstrong’s Cork Carpet 
Armstrong's Corkoustic 
Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 
Armstrong's Cork Pipe Covering 
Armstrong’s Temlok Insulation 
Complete information about a: 


of these Armstrong Products will 
request, 





be sent on 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 


Canton, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








BOOKSHELF 
UNITS FOR 
ECONOMY IN 
SPACE AND 
Cost 





Above: Second floor installation of Berloy Recessed Steel Lockers 
at New John Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Inset: John Marshall High School. George M. Hopkins, Architect; 
Crowell & Little, Contractors. 


ORE than a million Berloy Steel Lockers in use indicates 
M strong preference on the part of buyers of school equip- 
ment for Berloy Products. 

Berloy Steel Lockers are built of finest materials, scientifically 
designed and handsomely finished . . . strong, rigid, durable. 
One-pieced doors are heavily reinforced on the inside. Rubber 


bumpers at top and bottom of locking bars contribute to quiet 





operation. The never-failing locking mechanism is simple yet 
an BERLOY FILING CABI- 
secure. NETS ARE MADE IN 
: : - ALL STANDARD SIZES 
For 45 years Berloy has been an extra-dependable source of AND TYPES 
supply for steel equipment of every type ... standard or spe- 


cial. Without obligation, Berloy experts will help you plan an 


economical installation. 


Steel Desks Steel Shelving 


Steel Tables 






Storage Cabinets 


Filing Cabinets fo mm Book Shelf Units 


Steel Lockers B E R LOY Special Equipment STORAGE CABINETS 


THAT SAVE TIME 
AND MATERIALS 
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BUCKEYE GLIDE COMPANY, INC. 


125 East 23rd Street 


New York 





BUCKEYE 
SPRING-KUSHION 
NOISELESS GLIDES 


For School Chairs, Desks, 
Tables, etc. 


THE 
SPRING 










CUSHION 


of chairs not equipped with 


glides ; and silence in chair and 


THE desk movement is at all times 
desirable in classroom or cafe 
teria. 


Buckeye Glides last 


for 





Patented spring construction, 
non-rusting, specially processed 
steel (the only glide that will stand a con- 
tinuous file test), explain Buckeye satisfac- 
tion and long life. 

Replacing worn glides is expensive; so 


is chair wear due to strain in movement 


years, are silent on wood, ter 
razzo and all other floors, add 20 to 40 pel 
cent to the life of the chair, and thus repre 
sent real economy. 

Test a set of Buckeye Glides on your 
chairs at our expense. 


MAKE CHAIRS QUIET! 








TYPE A 
ANTI-WOBBLE 


Adjustable height 


TYPE P 





_— 
= 
4 
— 
_ 
- 





—— 





TYPE B 
For metal furniture 








Buckeye Spring - Kushion 
Glides are made in two sizes to 
cover the whole range of gen- 
eral use: 


No. 136—%” diameter — for 
chairs, light and medium-size ta- 
bles and medium-weight furniture 


generally. 

No. 206—1%” diameter — for 
heavier pieces such 
heavy desks and large tables, etc. 

No. 206 is also recommended for 
use on cork or soft linoleum floors, 
or wherever an increased bearing 
surface is needed to prevent dent- 
ing. 


as settees, 
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HARDENED STEELCAP. 
~ 





Ride Your Furniture 
on 
Spring-Kushion Glides 
Always Quiet 
Even on Stone lloors 


Save Wear and Tear 





On Chairs 
On Tables 
Qn Floors 


On Nerves 
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ROBT. P. CARSEN SCENIC STUDIOS INC. 


Specializing in 
Designing, Constructing and Painting of 
Theatrical Stage Settings 


d lddress 
1507 North Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





Robt. P. Carsen Scenic Studios Inc. spe- 
cialize in equipping schools, colleges, audi- 
toriums and theatres with all types of scenic 
equipment and draperies. Our line of Stage 
[quipment is complete, covering every pos- 
sible need of the modern school stage. All 
We also spe- 
cialize in the Rental of Scenery, Draperies 
and Effects for both Amateur and Profes- 


our equipment is guaranteed. 
| a 


Sl nal Pre duct ions. 


Products 

Asbestos Curtains 

Scenery 

Cyclorama Settings 

Stage and Auditorium Draperies 

Curtain Tracks 
Hardware 
ge | ighting 
Electrical Curtain Machines 
Light and Horn Towers 
Mechanical Stage Effects 
Steel and Wood Folding Chairs 


Stage Rigging and 


Electrical Sta 


Stage Curtains and Draperies 

Our stage Curtains and Draperies are 
widely known for their beauty and service- 
ability. Our Fire Curtains of flexible as- 
bestos are obtainable in any required size, 


in plain or wire woven cloth. 


Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Tracks are furnished in any de- 


either wood or steel. 
These tracks are noiseless, easy to operate 


sired size, made of 


and install. 


Stage Accessories 

We furnish a complete line of stage rig- 
ging, both hemp lines and counterweight 
systems, also a complete line of stage hard- 
ware, and other stage accessories to cover 


every school stage need. 


Electrical Equipment 


We carry a complete line of electrical 
stage lighting, effects and equipment, includ- 
ing our electric curtain machines for remote 
which noiseless, smooth run- 


control are 


ning and trouble free. 


Scenery Rental 

We maintain a complete Rental Depart- 
ment and specialize in the renting of Scen- 
ery, Draperies, Electrical Stage Lighting 


and Equipment for all occasions. 


Folding Chairs 

When we quote you on any desired type 
of stage scenery or equipment, we shall also 
be pleased to quote you prices and specifica- 
tions on our Wood and Steel folding chairs 


for the school auditorium or other uses. 


Service 

Let our Engineering and Architectural 
Department help you solve your individual 
stage problems. Write us about your needs, 
and we will submit quotations and specifi- 


cations. 


Let us send you further information on any of the items 
mentioned on this page 
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J. R. CLANCY INCORPORATED 


Established 1885 


Theatrical Stage Hardware 
Syracuse, New York 


Incorporated 1922 





Forty-Seven 
Years of Prac- 
tical, Progres- 
sive and Suc- 
cessful Expe- 
rience. 

We are strictly 
manufacturers of 
the finest stage 
hardware, devoting our entire 
time and facilities to the produc- 
tion of a line of material devel- 
oped by forty-seven years of 
practical experience in stagecraft 
and long recognized as the stand- 
ard of perfection in the theatrical 
world. Clancy hardware is to be 
found on school stages all over 
the country because: 

Clancy Stage Hardware is dlis- 
tinguished by quality—in forg- 
ing, in stamping, in casting, in 
materials—quality in every way. 

Clancy prices are as low as 
possible, consistent with quality. 
CATALOG 

Write for a copy of the com- 
plete Clancy Catalog, “Theatri- 
cal Stage Hardware.” In its 
pages you will find illustrations, 
descriptions, prices, on all kinds 
of stage hardware, and in addi- 
tion, many valuable hints on 
modern stage mechanism and 
its installation under all kinds of conditions. 

The first part of the catalog describes 
material for “set” scenery—-such as stage 
screws, braces, cleats and fittings of all 
kinds; the second part, curtain rigging— 
steel frame, ball-bearing curtain blocks, 
tension pulleys, counterweights and tracks, 
clews, curtain guides, wire rope fittings, 
etc.; the third part describes the Clancy 
line of manual counterbalance rigging; 
and the fourth part, material for “hanging” 
scenery, such as drop-holders, cyclorama 
knuckles, movable iron head-blocks, steel 
loft-blocks and underhang block. 


No. 230 
Stage 


inch. 


carpets. 
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Light 
Screw — greatest 
%, of an 
This Screw is par- 
ticularly economical in 
the saving of floors and 


diameter only 


Drop - forged, 
double-threaded. 


STAGE 

SCREWS 

We take great 
care in the manu- 
facture of all our 
Stage Screws, 
using special tools 
of our own de 
sign. Our No. 230 
Light Steel Stage Screw, illus- 
trated on this page, is especially 
recommended. 
STAGE BRACES 

Selected timber, thoroughly 
seasoned—therefore stable and 
lasting—is used in the making 
of all our Braces; the iron work 
is designed for maximum utility 
and attractively finished—and 
the wood finish is in hard oil. 
Prices are very low. A home- 
made substitute would cost more, 
and would not compare with the 
Clancy Braces in durability and 
utility. ; 
CURTAIN RIGGING 

If you will furnish us with 
width of curtain opening, height 
of curtain opening, distance from 
stage floor to upper side of grid- 
iron, distance between side walls, 
thickness of wall over prosce- 
nium opening, we _ shall be 
pleased to submit a list of all 
material necessary for properly installing 
your curtain under a system demonstrated 
to be the utmost that can be done to insure 
safety in the event of a theater fire. 
COUNTERBALANCE RIGGING 

Clancy Side Wall Counterbalance Rig- 
ging is generally recognized as the most 
economical method of counterweighting 
curtains and scenery. 

See our 64-page catalog for further in- 
formation. 


SPECIFY “CLANCY STAGE 
HARDWARE” 


Steel 








PETER CLARK, INC. 


Stage Equipment 


544 West 30th Street 





Specialists for Over 25 Years 


New York City 





Products 

Complete Stage equipment for all Stages, 
large or small, for schools, colleges, audi- 
toriums, convention halls, theatres: Stage 
Rigging, Counterweight Systems; Asbes- 
tos, Rigid Steel and Soundproof Curtains ; 
Draw Curtain Tracks; Electric Curtain 
Machines ; Mechanical Stage Effects ; Light 
and Horn Towers; Portable Motion Pic- 
ture Booths; Portable Bleachers and Sec- 
tional Grandstands; Organ, Orchestra and 
Stage Elevators. 


Guarantee 

All equipment is sold with a full guar- 
antee and any defects in material or work- 
manship will be promptly rectified. 


Service 

We maintain an engineering department 
organized to help you solve your stage 
problems. This service is at your disposal 
without obligation. 


Stage Rigging and Hardware 

All types for anything you want to fly, 
either by hemp lines or counterweight sys- 
tem. A complete line of stage accessories 
embracing every appliance needed for the 
modern stage 


Fire Curtains 

I‘lexible asbestos fire curtains of plain or 
woven wire cloth. Curtains with rigid steel 
frame and a layer of cloth on both audi- 
torium and stage side of curtain. Curtains 
with sheet metal face and vitrified asbestos 
back on structural frame. 


Soundproof Curtains 
Used to separate gymnasiums from stage 
and auditoriums. 


Curtain Tracks 


Noiseless steel tracks for various size 
curtains. All tracks designed for easy 
hanging. 

Curtain Machines 


Quiet, smooth running machines for op- 
erating curtains from remote points. 


Motion Picture Booths 

Portable booths made of asbestos tran- 
site and angle iron for use in building with- 
out a permanent booth. 
Portable Bleachers 

Designed for your seating requirements. 
Easily handled and require minimum space 
for storing. 


Draperies 


Stage curtains and 
cyclorama settings of 





Sectional 
Grandstands 
Made in standard 

sections of the tower 

and girder type con- 
struction ol inter- 
changeable units. 

They are flexible in 

length and _ height. 

This type can also be 

covered with portable 

flooring forming a 

ramped floor. 








fabrics selected for 
both finish and serv- 
ice. The excellent 
workmanship on our 
curtains reflects the 
high type of the arti- 
sans that manufacture 


them. 
A Peter Clark, Inc., 
installation Assures 


Faultless Operation, 
“Performance 


Counts.” 
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THE CONRAD & WHITE SCENIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


THEATRICAL AND 


132 South Delaware 


PHONE: LINCOLN 9596 


SCHOOL 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RENTAL SERVICE 





SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 

First consult with The Conrad & White Scenic 
Company, if you are planning the purchase of 
school stage equipment of any kind. This Com- 
pany will not only supply you with any needed 
scenery, stage curtains and curtain tracks, dra- 
peries, electrical lighting equipment and lighting 
effects of kinds, 


other stage accessories, but their experience will 


various stage hardware and 


aid you in the solution of any special problems 


you may be facing in equipping the stage. 


Scenery 


We manufacture a complete line of interior 


and exterior settings, cycloramas, cyclorama 


doors, tormentors and grand drapes. 


Rental 

Since it is not ordinarily feasible to purchase 
scenery for special school or college plays, operas 
or other performances inasmuch as the type of 


scenery required varies with each production, we 


maintain a Rental Department, about which we 
shall be very glad to send you full particulars. 


Stage Curtains 


We furnish a complete line of all sizes of stage 


curtains, to operate on draw track, drape or el 


vate with counterweight, using velour, damask, 
sateen, monks cloth and other materials. Also 
asbestos curtains. 


We also 


tracks which are easy to install and operate. 


supply noiseless hardwood curtail 


Electrical Equipment 


Our line of electrical equipment for school 
stages includes footlights, borderlights, spotlights 
floodlights and color effects. Let us send you 


full details. 


Stage Hardware and Other 
Accessories 
Stage hardware and other stage accessories, 11 
stage (both 
tems and hemp lines), can be secured from ot 
stocks at all times. 


rigging counterweight sys 


cluding 


Let us know your needs, and we 
shall be glad to offer suggestions and 
quote prices. 





CYCLORAMA SETTING BY CONRAD & WHITE SCENIC COMPANY 


THE 
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CONTINENTAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


1414 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





THE CONTINENTAL LINE OF 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 

is a high-grade line—made right—at the right 

price. It includes: Teachers’ Desks, Tables, 

Tablet Arm Chairs, Junior and Kindergarten 

Chairs, Teachers’, Office and Library Chairs, 

and Folding Chairs. Write for complete catalog. 


Teacher’s Desk (No. 21 illustrated) 


Material—Selected Plain Oak 

Top—%” thick, solid 

Drawers Hardwood; dovetailed with He” 
toms 

Legs—1%” square tapered; steel sliding 
side edges rounded 

Finish—Lacquered; American School Brown or Light 
Golden Oak 


Tablet Arm Chair (No. 1 illustrated 
below ) 
This Tablet Arm Chair embraces the three 

most important factors in school seating: Com- Teachers’ Office and Library Chairs 


fort, Durability, Design. (No. 93 here illustrated ) 
Material—Plain or Quartered Oak and Birch 


3-ply bot- 


shoes; in- 





Material— Plain Oak, with hard maple tablet arm 















Arm 111 x 23%”: fastened to back ost by 12- 4 J re 
gauge Swan steel brace and to front tee by 1x Posts Back posts l stock, front posts 2 stock 
3 x 9” wood brace glued and screwed to the arm Seat - J , Bt ock, 
and doweled to top of post reinforced by two 2” od 2” wide, 15% 
pressed steel braces; all edges of arm rounded Slats, Rail 

Posts—Back: steam bent finished 1 x 156” flared at ats, ails and 
top, rounded front to back, inside corner above Stretchers — |] 
seat rounded Front: finished 154” square tapered —— om 

Seat—Full saddled, especially rounded and beveled Dou le spiral dowel 
to front to relieve pressure on nerves’ of legs. construction through- 

out. Four corner 


Front 17%”, back 15%”, depth 16”, height from 

floor either 17” or 18” bl oc - 8 ames and 
Lacquer Finish — In screwed to box rails 
Light Oak, Dark Oak and screwed to seat. 
or American Brown 
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P. DERBY 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
MOVABLE CORRECT POSTURE SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 
COMBINED CHAIR AND DESK UNITS, SINGLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, OFFICE CHAIRS, FOLDING 
CHAIRS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SEATING 


25 Washington St., North 
BOSTON, MASS. 


844 Rush St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


204 Park Lane 
AUSTIN, TEX. 








145 South Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


1 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FACTORIES 
Gardner, Mass. 

















KINDERGARTEN, MT. HEBRON SCHOOL, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


With the objectives of education constantly 
broadening in scope, many school authorities 
find their equipment problems becoming propor- 
tionately difficult. 

Furniture of a type which a decade ago served 
its purpose satisfactorily is often found to be 
entirely unadaptable to modern’ educational 
methods. 

It is an essential point in Derby policy to work 
in close cooperation with leading educators; to 
determine what they wish to accomplish in the 
school room, and then to build the kind of equip- 
ment best calculated to meet their requirements. 

Through this mutually helpful association 
Derby has been able to produce a line of mov- 
able, correct posture school and kindergarten 
furniture which for a number of years has been 
outstanding in its field. 

The famous 7000 line of posture chairs is in 
use in many of the country’s finest schools. This 
anatomically correct chair, together with the 
Derby desk, forms a unit which exerts a defi- 
nitely beneficial influence on posture and health. 

To assist in the clearing up of your equipment 
difficulties, Derby seating experts are glad to 
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FIRST GRADE, MT. HEBRON SCHOOL, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


make available to you the highly specialized 
information which this company has accumulated 
through extensive investigation and long experi- 
ence in the manufacture and installation of hy- 
gienic school seating. 


A Complete Seating Service 


The Derby line of products includes: 
Correct posture school and kindergarten chairs 
School desks and tables 
Kindergarten tables 
Combined chair and desk units 
Single pedestal desks 
Laboratory furniture 
Tablet arm chairs 
Office chairs 
Chairs and tables for dormitories, libraries, din- 

ing rooms, infirmaries and chapels 
Single folding chairs 
Portable auditorium seating 
Windsor chairs 


For catalog and complete information address 
sa‘es office nearest you. 


2 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


SALES OFFICES Manufacturers of os acini 


1s PRINCIPAL High Grade Lockers, Cabinets and AURORA. IL] 


CITIES 


Metal Equipment 








Two-in-one Two Person Single Tier Shoe Sing-c Tier Lockers Gymnasium 
Lockers Lockers Lockers with Adjustable Lockers 
Shelves 
The Durabilt line in For every need that exists in modern buildings Write for Literature. 
ong a. cage ee for locker equipment to protect clothing, miscel- These hooklets nee 
every description and & . _ sd - e ° i allabie or l 3 t 2 
cabinets vy hundreds of laneous supplies, etc.—there is a Durabilt Steel naiilies ‘iamend peor ‘il 
sizes with interchangeable Locker to meet the requirement. (1) The Locker in the 
and adjustable interior Tole F : “- . Modern School. 
equipment. Write for lit These illustrations display a few of the numer- (9) dalvhod com wisn 
erature. ous standardized types we are in a position to problems. 
furnish. We are also prepared to submit sketches (3) School shop storage 
on special locker designs (providing the quantity ,4) Qi0)P™yn Tables 
‘ . of ; ° ° stee ennis abies 
needed would justify it) and to assist in the prepa- for indoor and out- 
ration of your locker plans and specifications. door play. 


Our experience as “Locker Specialists” is al- 
ways at your command to help with your locker 
problems. Avail yourself of this service which 
will not obligate you in any respect. Phone our 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at Aurora. 


0 better built thant Durabilt! 





Single Tier Lockers 


Durabilt Single Tier 
Lockers in either single 
row or double row (back- 
to-back) arrangement pro- 
vide service for storing 
clothing in the most con- 
venient form. 





Double Tier Lockers 


Durabilt Double Tier 
Lockers are economical 
both as to space and cost. 
They can also be used in 
corridorsand locker rooms, 

No hat shelf is fur- 
nished in Double Tier 
Lockers. Hook equipment 


Equipment consists of 
hat shelf, one double prong 
ceiling and three or more 


single prong side hooks, : rR le T 
depending on the size of ; a OF i Seer Sa 
sockers. 


the locker. Multiple Tier (Box) 


Lockers admirably fill the 





“DOORLESS” LOCK- (For Art, Sewing, Cook- Multiple Tier need for small storage 
ERS WITH TRAYS ing Classes, etc.) (Box) Lockers — an togs , —— 
uncn 0xXeS, tools, an 
Equipment consists of work materials. Many 
19 three-inch trays in 60” high and 23 three-inch trays school authorities prefer them to racks in connection 
in 72” high lockers. Trays are removable. These steel with basket storage because of their security features. 
lockers can be furnished with doors if desired. Can No shelves or hooks are furnished in standard Mul- 
also be made without legs for recessing in walls. tiple Tier (Box) Lockers. 
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Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc.’s New Dictating Machine 
Responsible for 


VOICE WRITING SERVICE 


Laboratory and General Office: Orange, N. J. 





Necessary for Commercial 
Education Training 
A knowledge of Ediphone (Dictating) 
Voice Writing is a necessary part of the 
modern commercial education training be- 
cause— 
Business has Adopted 
EDIPHONE SERVICE 
Business executives realize that Ediphone 
Service—developed and perfected by the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories—is money- 
saving, reliable, time-saving. Employers 
now specify “efficient operation of voice 
writing (dictating) equipment” when en- 
gaging employees. 
Prominent Business Users 
Ediphone Voice Writing (Dictating) 
Service is used by thousands of leading 
companies. Among them: 
General Electric Company 
Standard Oil Company 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany 
Prudential Insurance Company 





FREE Booklet 


School Installation Is Inexpensive! ‘a pen a ed 

gi , lelephone “The Ediphone” for further 
Ediphone equipment, for secretarial pro- details. Or write direct to Orange, New 
ject use, is Inexpensive. Jersey. If you would like a copy of “The 


Life of Thomas A. Edison in Word and 
Picture,” please indicate. It is free. 


RS 


“Practice records” are supplied free. 
Hours of wasteful, tedious teaching are 
saved! These schools (to list a few) use 
Ediphone electrically controlled equipment : 





High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


Seattle Secretarial School, Seattle, Wash. 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


Laboratory and General Office, Orange, N. J. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ore 
ON 


GENERAL ELECTRIC X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, III, U. S. A. 


Victor Interval Timer 


This Instrument Measures Any Interval of Time 
from 15 Seconds to 2 Hours and Sounds 
an Alarm at the Expiration of the 
Allotted Interval 


for Classes in 








PHYSICS TYPING 
CHEMISTRY SHORTHAND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE SHOP 


In Fact All Classes Where Correct 
Time Allotment is an 
Important Factor 


What Users Say 


“A mighty fine aid for the teacher in handling 
the test work. I have one in the Shorthand and 
in the Typewriting room.”—S. I. Gresham, Prin- 
cipal, Brown's Business College, Springfield, III. 

“Our teachers in the Typewriting Department 
are very much pleased and do not know how they 
ever got along without it.”"—Caroline Stéphen, 
President, The Temple School, Washington, D.C. 

“We find it a great time saver and very satis- 
factory !”"—Miss E. M. Bennett, Mgr., Spencerian 
Susiness College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“We took advantage of this wonderful time 
saver some three or four months ago. We are 
just wondering ourselves how we have been able 


to get along without this timer. It is very in- 





expensive and every business school should have 


one for the typing department.”—J. H. Wilson, 









Prin., Spencerian Commercial School, Louis- ee 
ville, Ky. COSTS $525 
ONLY 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 


FORMERLY VICTOR (iss X-RAY CORPORATION 


aM 


aid 





Postp 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE—27 W. Fayette Street NEWARK—17 Academy Street 
BOSTON—74 Franklin Street NEW YORK—500 Fifth Avenue 
BUFFALO—735 Main Street PHILADELPHIA 1425 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO—36 S. State Street PITTSBU RGH—642 Grant Street 
CLEVELAND—1233 Prospect Street ST. LOUIS—610 Arcade Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—1733 35 So. Los Angeles Street SAN FRANCISCO—534 4th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—310 N. First Street WASHINGTON—201 Mills Bldg. 


Dealers Elsewhere. Write for Name of One Nearest You 





Products Safes 

Desks, Filing Cabinets, Tables, Safes, Storage For fire protection of 
Cabinets, Filing Supplies, Waste Baskets, Stor- important files such as 
age Shelving, Library Shelving, Aluminum student records, accounts 
Chairs, Laboratory Tables and Cases, Built-in "4 other valuable rec- 
Hospital Case Work. All in Metal. ords. Tested and labeled 


by Underwriters’ for fire 
and burglar protection. 


Large, medium and small 


Desks 


A full line of steel 
desks in all sizes 


S1ZeSs, 





and finishes. No 

warping drawers or 

splintered edges to . 

ruin stockings. Pleas- Library 
Shelving 





ing Velvoleum tops 
are easy to write on and easy on the 
eyes. Never wear rough. 


A special type 
of shelving f 
libraries. Adjust 
able shelves clear 
and easily kept 
free of dust. I] 
lustration show 


Files 





Quiet, easy-rolling drawers of large ; 
installation for 


capacity, Long life, strong and rigid. “ap . 
University of 


Minnesota. 





Drawers never stick shut. Unusual 
protection to contents. Furnished with 
lock, if desired. 


Storage Cabinets 





Clean, orderly localized stor- 


age for class rooms, laboratories 





Shelving 
and work rooms. Finished in 
Space-saving and enduring. , : 
| { | a pleasing olive green, mahogany 
Reduces fire hazard and pro- or walnut. Locks give full con 





motes orderliness in the store trol to custodian. 
room. Optionally reinforced 


where necessary for varying 











loads. Can be built fully en- 
closed with doors and locks. Complete Catalog on Request 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, W. C. 2 
270 Madison Ave, Bloor Bldg. 2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. Phelan Bldg. 36 Kingsway 





Publishers of 
Commercial Education Texts and Teacher Aids 


Over 400 Titles Office Practice and Secretarial 
: : . Fundamentals of Business (Birch) ; $ .80 
Ciregg publications cover every branch General Business Science (Jones, Bertschi, and 
om anim ] l —* . l . -j | fe sila Holtsclatw ) 
of commercial education and include ovet Past 1 1.00 
four hundred titles in the subjects of short- oon a> fa Business Science, Part I ........ 72 
‘8 ° art nea rere rrr eee eee ee Tee P 1.00 
hand, typewriting, business correspondence, Projects in Business Science, Part II .... 80 
ey. » « — : , . —-P Pert ERR ... ok brik dc an ac ea ae el a 1.00 
bookkeeping and accounting, commercial oc Mh OE PSR Dag TERS ole OS Ream 
law, general business science, secretarial Parts I and II Combined ; 1.50 
Z . % ; ‘ a SNE Za Parts II and III Combined ‘ re 1.50 
practice and similar subjects. There is an Office Machine Practice Series (Katenkamp) each — .48 
tr etm P pshatssera wv Por wwery No. 1—The Monroe Calculation Machine; 
up-to-date, authoritative text for every ‘as ike Mamsensia Tale: Tea o 
commercial education need of the junior The Sundstrand Adding and Listing Ma 
. , . . ‘ chines; No. 4—The Dalton Adding Machine; 
high school, senior high school, evening No. 5—The Comptometer 
school, business college and other intensive re a age Bia cg pees ere a “0 
eecretaria : udies Sone ( ane rede - 
classes. Secretarial Studies, Laboratory Materials (So 
; F Belle Gud Greggs) «..cccacics ‘ ; .60 
Leading Titles Secretarial Studies Intensive Course (Noelle 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Gn GOERS) asics ctays : aes Pe : 1.60 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting (Fearon) : 
In preparation Salesmanship 
Rational sookkeeping and Accounting series Personality Studies in Personal Development 
(Belding and Greene (Npillman) ; cia bis cm olaial Aah rein $1.50 
Elementary Course . $1.50 Personal Efficiency (Anowr) . ok eae ane 2.00 
Advane ed Course 1 a0 Salesmanship and Business Efficiency (Revised 
Complete Course . teens veces 2,00 EOSG TiGiien) COGGR? vcicc cc cccwerdacas 2.50 
The Science and Art of Selling (Anow) ....... 2.50 
Advertising 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin) $1.20 Shorthand 
Arithmetic and Mathematics Gregg Shorthand Manual CGPEGR) cocccccvvies $1.50 
: ; Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) .......... 1.20 
Applied susiness Cale ulat om CRIPGRY ccicece $ .40 Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) ia 1.20 
Pasiness Mathematics (Rosenberg) Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) .. 1.40 
Book 1 ; ° . -60 Transcription Drills (Ross) ... : piers atatk aon 1.20 
Book 2 80 
00 a@ see . ° ‘ i+. % é Gregg Shorthand Dictionary (Gregg) 1.50 
Business English and Correspondence Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book (Gregg ) ea 1.00 
Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg 
Applied Business English and Applied Business Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and Lomaz A 1.20 
Correspondence (Revised Edition) (Hagar ' Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the Analytical 
and Sokelle) 650s $1.00 Method (Frick) ...... ad £4 2.00 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Compo Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching of 
sition (Johns) . cece eeees 1.40 Gregg Shorthand (Rollinson) ........... 2.00 
Business Organization Typewriting 
Business Organization and Administration (de Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects (So 
Haas) . $1.40 Relle and Smith) ; 
: , ae ae ee ee er ee ae re $1.20 
Commercial Education Book II BIT Sy A RA Ry gs ne valpe 1.20 
The Commercial Curriculum (Ayker) ; net $ .75 Complete Course ....... : ; ours swale 1.50 
Some Observations or Secondary Commercial College Course ...... 1.20 
Education (Welch ; ...net 1.00 Intensive Course ........... (‘situs var easane 1.00 
A Scientific Study in Curriculum Making for Learning to Typewrite (Book) cose 2.40 
Junior Courses in Business Edueation (Con The Psychology of Skill (Book : ; 2.00 
nor and Jones) ; net 1.00 The Technique of Teaching Typewriting (Clem) 2.00 
Commercial Law Gre Ss ° 
Essentials of Commercial Law (Whigam) .. $1.40 + # *4 ervice 
ee aS ae Each Gregg text is surrounded by a help- 
ful Gregg Service in the form of practical 
Economics - | ° im 
_ o awe oban » de _ harte 
An Introduction to Economies (Laing) os, $1.40 teac 11mng p ans, scientific tests, scale Ss charts, 


The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Woods) ..net 1.50 and other record forms. We shall be glad 
Spelling to extend this service to you and to send 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition, you sample copies of our texts for your ex- 


and Application (Second Revised Edition) ‘ ‘ . aa 
(NoRelle and Kitt) So _..... $ .44 amination. Address our nearest office. 
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GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


Makers of High-Grade Library Furniture, Mechanical and Art Drawing Tables, 
Teachers’ Desks, Cafeteria Tables, and the World-Famous GUNN 
Sectional Bookcase 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Est. 1879—‘‘Straight Shooting for 


53 Years’’ 





GUNN Reading and Cafeteria Tables 





NO. 4096L 
TABLE. 
QUARTERED 
OAK 







114” 


with 


Wood Tops. 


substantial tables are made 
also with 1%” 5-ply 
The tapered legs are bolted to 
which are tenoned into the frame. This con- 
struction is unusually strong and rigid. Equipped 
with cast-brass ferrules and sliding shoes. 


These 
Lino Tops; 
corner braces 








No. 4072L, Quartered Oak, with Inlaid Lino 
Top or 5-ply Wood Top. 
a Length | Depth He ight 
No. 4060L | 60” 36” 28” and 30” 
No. 4072L | 2 ys | 36” | 28” and 30” 
No. 4090L 90” 36” 28” and 30” 
*No. 4096L 96” 42” 28” and 30” 
"as, 2 )6h)6h—)h€UlCé<i‘i‘C<S;‘C;O;O;OWWWWOOCOC 
We make many different designs—Write for 


Complete Catalog. 
GUNN Lino Charging Desks 


Made with 1%” Lino Top; also with 1 5-ply 
Wood Top. This desk is especially de signed for 
the smaller library and has all necessary ar- 
rangements for the charging system. One drawer 
is equipped with compartments for 3” x 5” cards, 
and one for 5” x 3” cards. The center drawer 
has a Yale lock, cash tray and compartments for 
various supplies. 

We also make high-grade library adjustable 
shelving, 
counters, 
book trucks 
and other 
necessary 
library ac- 
cessories. 

NO. 8045 

CHARGING 
DESK. 
QUARTERED 
OAK 


4,” 





GUNN Lino Desks for Teachers 

Teachers’ 
Desks Nos. 142 
and 150%, have 
plain Oak bases 
and the No. 1242 
and No. 1250 
have Quartered 
Oak bases. All 
drawers dove 
tailed front and 
back with 3-ply 
White Maple 
bottoms framed 
in. Knee drawer has Yale lock which automati- 
cally locks pedestal drawers. Brass handles can 
be furnished at extra cost. 

No. 12501%4SL Teachers’ Desk, 
with 144” Lino Top. Length 50” 
deep drawer in right pedestal. 





FIFE SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
DESK. QUARTERED OAK 


Quartered Oak 
; depth 30”. One 
Legs fitted with 


Brass Ferrules. No. 1242SL, length 42”; depth 
30”. Pedestal has three drawers. Write for 


Complete Catalog. 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases for School 
Room and Library 


Famous the world 


over. Capable of unlim- 


ited expansion to keep mM ma 
pace with needs. Re- PERT i 
movable, non - binding 

doors which move on 


roller bearings. No ex- 
posed metal parts. 


GUNN Sectional 
Bookcase. Plain Oak, 
Quartered Oak, Genuine 
Walnut, Genuine Ma- 





hogany, also Birch, fin- 
ished Walnut or Brown 
Mahogany color. Genu- NO. 
ine Mahogany Book Sec- BOOKCASE. 
tions have Paneled Ends. 


Length inside 3214”, length outside 34144” 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


500 SECTIONAL 
QUAR- 
TERED OAK 


GUNN Lino—the Material Par Excellence for School Writing Tops 


GUNN Lino 
far outclasses 
all substitute 
top materials, 
many of which 
resemble it in 
appearance. 
It is soft and 
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quiet and clatterless in serv- 


warm to the touch; 
and is as easily 


ice; is highly stain-resistant; 
and quickly cleaned as a china dish. Is glareless 
and restful to the eye; and comes in quiet, warm 
colors which never fade. Our special patented 
moisture-proof rim and cured hardwood 
insure that every GUNN Lino Top will remain 
permanently flat. Write for Complete Descrip- 
tive Literature, 


cores 





ra) 
~J 
~I 





HUB ELECTRIC COMP 


ANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders of Theatre, School and Stadium Equipment 


Sound Reproduction Equip- FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


ment ~ y ‘ 
Stage Switchboards 22 19 2225 W est Grand Avenue 
Footlights . 
Borderlights Chicago, III. 
Stage Pockets 
Emergency and Exit Light- Sales Offices in New York, Toledo 

ing Units ; - 

Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 


Cove Lighting 


Exit Signs 

Spotlights 

Service Boards 

Panelboards 

Usher Signals 

Directional Signs 

Floodlights 

Mobile Floodlighting Equip- 
ment 





Illustrating a few of our stage lighting units, 


Our Book on Lighting Equipment sent on request. 


Engineering Service available without obligation. 
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THE MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE COMPANY 
Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 


DIRECT BRANCH SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
Established 1896 


Manufacturers of 


MILLER LINE INKED RIBBONS, CARBON PAPERS AND STENCIL INKS 





MILLER LINE Carbon Papers—in a 


complete variety of more than 700 grades, 


MILLER LINE Inked Ribbons—made 
regularly in all standard colors and 
standard color combinations, record or 


: . f weights, and finishes, in all standard col 
copying, and in seven different degrees 


ors, any size, for— 





of inking for— 


Typewriting Adding Machines Typewriting Hectograph Copying 
Multigraphing Daters Billing Pencil 
Bookkeeping Machines Bookkeeping Pen 
Time Stamps Time Clocks Copying Tracing 
and for any other machine requiring an inked —or any special uses and adaptations of carbon 
ribbon. paper. 


MILLER LINE Carbon Rolls—for bookkeeping and billing machines, all 
widths and plies. 

MILLER LINE Adding Machine Rolls—carbonized or plain, in standard or 
special sizes. 

MILLER LINE Stencil Inks—for Rotary Duplicating Machines—Open 
drum, closed drum, fountain feed types of machines. 


The quality of Miller Line Inked Ribbons and equipped for the production of typewriter rib 
Carbon Papers is established by its rating in bons and carbon papers, for every institutional, 


Dun’'s and Bradstreet’'s, by its outstanding popu- industrial, commercial and personal writing pur 

larity, by its constantly mounting output, by its pose. 

more than three decades of experimentation, re- Prompt and careful attention given to special 
search and experience in the development of type- or unusual requirements by our Research and 
writer ribbons and carbon papers; by its organi- Development Departments. 

zation of trained and experienced ribbon and Our famous house organ “TYPING TIPS” sent 


carbon experts; by its modern plant, completely on request, gladly. 


ne aes, Sane FES 
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N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 


20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARDS 
le BE 





a 
Compare the Results 


SELOC GLASS SLATE 


VARYING COLOR FROM 
GRAY TO LIGHT BLACK 


Easy writing because Rough writing because 
of velvet texture of pitted texture 


Absolutely non-fading — Not non-fading 


Perfect adhesion of 
chalk to board 








UNIFORM DEEP BLACK —— 


— Imperfect adhesion 


Easy to erase and wash — Difficult to clean 
Impervious to moisture oe Absorbs moisture 
WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 
It is made of black plate glass—with a sus- board that is perfect surface all the way through 
pended abrasive uniformly dispersed throughout the from back to front. Experimental tests equivalent 
glass while molten. Not just a top surface treat- to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass 
ment that wears smooth and slippery, but a black- _blackboards as good as new. 
PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


made of 


Silicate SELOC Slate 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE 
Framed or Unframed BLACKBOARD.CLOTH 


Hanging Type or on Rollers BLACKBOARD POINTERS AND DIVIDERS 
NOISELESS FELT 
CORK 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Oak Finished Frames or Unfinished ; 
All Sizes: 18 x 24 inches and up BLACKBOARDS 


ERASERS 


IVORINE WHITE 











A NEW COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD KNOWN AS “SELOC SLATE” 


Composed of long length wood fibres, impreg- It is waterproof, and will not warp or bulge. 
nated in oil, and formed under pressure of eight Guaranteed for ten years. Where price is a fac- 
thousand pounds to the square inch. tor, here is best obtainable material. 
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OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Centralized Radio and 


Amplifying Systems 


St. Charles, III. 





Music, Voice, and Radio 
Programs for the School 
Classroom and Auditorium 


Operadio has pioneered in the design of 
standardized public address and centralized 
sound systems for use in school classrooms 
and auditoriums. 

Operadio school installations in all parts 
of the country have amply proved the abil- 
ity of Operadio equipment and the educa- 
tional advantages proper amplifier facili- 
ties provide. 

Phonograph and radio programs may be 
supplied to the school auditorium and to 
any desired number of classrooms. In addition, 
microphones may be placed on the stage, in the 
principal's office, or at any other convenient point 
to pick up and carry to the whole school an or- 
chestra concert or a speaker's voice. This ar- 
rangement obviates the necessity of transferring 
children from individual rooms to the auditorium. 

A well-liked feature available in Operadio 
school systems is the remote operation control 


panel. This panel permits the complete system 


to be operated from a compact switching unit 
placed in the principal's office, and the amplifier 
may be located in any out-of-the-way room, safe 
from tampering. 


Much time is saved when the 


all pupils in their classrooms over the amplifying system 
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principal or other speakers address 





Operadio Installations 
Factory Guaranteed 
The Operadio plan of factory 
supervision of installation and un- 
divided responsibility for per- 
formance absolute 

faction. 

A nation-wide staff of 
sound specialists is available to 
installation 


assures Satis- 


trained 


help you secure an 

that offers every educational ad 
vantage, and yet represents the 
utmost in economy. 


A complete Operadio fac 
tory recommendation for 
equipping to 
gether with any needed en 


school, 





your 


gineering or architectural 7%‘ H 
advice, may be had without Speake 
obligation by addressing the 
Operadio factory. vide 
Typical Operadio " speaker 


Installations 


Operadio installations in a number of im 
portant schools throughout the country a 
Names of having sucl 


available. schools 


installations will be gladly furnished on 
request. 
Operadio sales representatives are lo 


cated in principal cities so you will find 
easy to have direct personal contact w 
factory representatives. Name of the rep 
resentative you will furnished 


promptly on request. 


1f 





nearest be 
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A. N. RUSSELL & SONS CO. 


Museum Cases 
Ilion, New York 





| 





Russell-Built museum cases with frames 
of aluminum alloy are the recognized stand- 
ard in the leading museums of the coun- 





(1 Se kal try. The construction is absolutely proof 
against dust, moisture and vermin. The 

a soft, elusive finish of the aluminum so 

’ ; blends with the surroundings that the ex- 
i. : Cee | hibit, rather than the case, is seen. Recent 
installations include the museums of the 

University of Vermont, the New Jersey 











College for Women, Schenectady High 
School and Phillips Academy, Andover, 


Mass. 
Russell-Built cases are also made with 
frames of architectural bronze. A recent 


large installation is at the Walton High 
School, New York City. 
Cases of high-grade cabinet woods also 





RUSSELL-BUILT WALL CASE 
All Russell-Built cases have polished plate glass 
throughout are made in Russell-Built construction. In- 


stallations have been made at Hamilton 
College, Wesleyan University, Holy Cross 


/LEYA wooD/ College and Princeton University. 











For schools requiring mini- 
mum expenditure the Leyawood 
cases are offered. Frames of oak 
or birch in standard finishes, 
fitted with “A” quality flat 
drawn glass (not to be confused 
with ordinary cylinder window 
glass) or at proportionate extra 
cost polished plate olass. Made 
in standard sizes to meet all re- 











quirements. Table cases, wall 

cases, aisle cases. They, too, are = 

scientifically constructed to give ' 

perfect protection to the con- ee ae vii 

tents. LEYAWOOD TABLE CASE WITH HINGED LID 


Russell-Built and Leyawood cases are especially suitable for trophy display 
Catalog upon request 
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OPERADIo 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Centralized Radio and Amplifying Systems 
St. Charles, [I1. 





Music, Voice, and Radio 
Programs for the School 
Classroom and Auditorium 


Operadio has pioneered in the design of 
standardized public address and centralized 
sound systems for use in school classrooms 
and auditoriums. 

Operadio school installations in all parts 
of the country have amply proved the abil- 
ity of Operadio equipment and the educa- 
tional advantages proper amplifier facili- 
ties provide. 

Phonograph and radio programs may be 
supplied to the school auditorium and to 
any desired number of classrooms. In addition, 
microphones may be placed on the stage, in the 
principal's office, or at any other convenient point 
to pick up and carry to the whole school an or- 
chestra concert or a speaker's voice. This ar- 
rangement obviates the necessity of transferring 
children from individual rooms to the auditorium. 

A well-liked feature available in Operadio 
school systems is the remote operation control 
panel. This panel permits the complete system 
to be operated from a compact switching unit 
placed in the principal's office, and the amplifier 
may be located in any out-of-the-way room, safe 
from tampering. 





Much time is saved when the principal or other speakers address 
all pupils in their classrooms over the amplifying system 
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Operadio Installations 

Factory Guaranteed 

The Operadio plan of factory 
supervision of installation and un- 
divided responsibility for per- 
formance assures absolute satis- 
faction. 

A nation-wide staff of 
sound specialists is available to 
help you secure an_ installation 
that offers every educational ad 
vantage, and yet represents the 
utmost in economy. 

A complete Operadio fac 
tory recommendation for 
equipping your school, to 
gether with any needed en 


trained 





gineering or architectural 7,.,° ;)/", 
advice, may be had without Speaker / 
obligation by addressing the 
Operadio factory. I 
Typical Operadio secahes 


Installations 


Operadio installations in a number of im 
portant schools throughout the country a 
Names of schools having su 
will be gladly furnished 


available. 
installations 
request. 

representatives are lo 


Operadio sales 


cated in principal cities so you will find 
easy to have direct personal contact wit 
factory representatives. Name of the rep 
resentative nearest you will be furnished 
promptly on request. 
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A. N. RUSSELL & SONS CO. 


Museum Cases 
Ilion, New York 


‘ead a Ru 


Russell-Built museum cases with frames 
of aluminum alloy are the recognized stand- 
ard in the leading museums of the coun- 
try. The construction is absolutely proof 
against dust, moisture and vermin. The 
soft, elusive finish of the aluminum so 
blends with the surroundings that the ex- 
hibit, rather than the case, is seen. Recent 
installations include the museums of the 
University of Vermont, the New Jersey 
College for Women, Schenectady High 
School and Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Russell-Built cases are also made with 
frames of architectural bronze. A recent 
large installation is at the Walton High 
School, New York City. 

Cases of high-grade cabinet woods also 




















RUSSELL-BUILT WALL CASE 
All Russell-Built cases have polished plate glass 
throughout are made in Russell-Built construction. In- 


stallations have been made at Hamilton 
College, Wesleyan University, Holy Cross 


/LEYAWOOD/ College and Princeton University. 











For schools requiring mini- 
mum expenditure the Leyawood 
cases are offered. Frames of oak 
or birch in standard finishes, 
fitted with “A” quality flat 
drawn glass (not to be confused 
with ordinary cylinder window 
glass) or at proportionate extra 
cost polished plate olass. Made 
in standard sizes to meet all re- 











quirements. Table cases, wall 
cases, aisle cases. They, too, are whe 
° x : . athe - 60 
scientifically constructed to give 24 — 
perfect protection to the con- ee ee 
tents. LEYAWOOD TABLE CASE WITH HINGED LID 


Russell-Built and Leyawood cases are especially suitable for trophy display 
Catalog upon request 
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SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
MICROSCOPES—MICROTOMES—DELINEASCOPES 
Buffalo, New York 


BRANCHES 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 


Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 










SPENCER 
COMBINATION 
CLASSROOM 
LANTERN 


MODEL VA 


is designed for the projection of 
post-cards, photographs, drawings, etc., interchangeably 
with glass slides. The change from one to the other 
By the addition of a Filmslide Attach 
ment you may also use both filmslides and microscope 


Spencer Model VA 


is instantaneous. 


slides, making this a four-purpose lantern at an un- 
usually low price. 

The Model V series was built especially to meet 
classroom conditions; consequently it is compact, port- 
able, easily operated and truly efficient for daily class 
work. It permits the use of all available illustrations 
so that the teacher may economically develop his own 
library. 

This model may also be had as an opaque projector 
only, at a price never before offered for such an out- 
fit. This group is for direct projection on an opaque 
screen. 

Another companion series—Model Y—will accommo 
date the same types of material but will project all 
illustrations in their proper position through a translu- 
cent (DAYLIGHT) screen. Prices are the same for 
either group. 


me 





COLOR PLATE PROJECTORS 
Spencer Model DK was designed especially for pro 
tection of natural color plates and other valuable slides. 
A motor-driven blower directs a blast of COOL air 
to the condenser chamber and to the slide, doing away 
with the objectionable water cell, heat-absorbing glass 
or other so-called method of eliminating heat. 

Model DK is easily portable, simply operated and 
insures marvelous screen results. Accommodates color 
plates from 4.5 x 6 ecm. up to 3%” x 4%”. An ex- 
cellent outfit for use in classrooms, small lecture halls 
and the home. 

Two larger outfits of this same general design are 
available for auditorium use and where the larger color 
plates are used. Model JK accommodates slides up to 
4” x 5” and the Model LK up to 5” x 7” 
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LECTURE TABLE 
LANTERN 
Spencer Model B—placed perma 

nently on your lecture table per 

mits the use of glass slides during 
any part of your lecture. Slides 
are placed on carrier right side up 
to the lecturer and are projected 
on a screen hung above and behind 
him, in plain view from any part 
of the room. By using a pencil 
as a pointer it too will be 
projected, thus indicat- 
ing to the class the item 
under May 
be used without prelimi- 
Indispens- 









discussion, 


nary set up. 
able for class use. The 
Spencer Model B is effi 
cient and inexpensive. 


CLASSROOM LANTERN 





Spencer Model D for the projection of glass slides 
in regular class work, embodies several special fea- 
tures incorporated in the design for the convenience 


of the teacher. It has non-heat conducting carrying 
handle; double tilting device for properly locating 


screen picture at any desired angle; 

ture in side of lamphouse; special condensers at 

lamp insuring remarkably brilliant illumination 
May be used successfully on wall or blackboard 


reading aper- 
i i¢ 


1 


as well as screen. 

Addition of a Filmslide Attachment gives a three- 
purpose lantern in one projector. To change from 
glass to filmslides takes 18 seconds and from film- 
slides to micro-slides, 5 seconds, This provides the 
most inexpensive and _ effi- 
cient combination outfit 
available. 


SPENCER 
FILMSLIDE 
ATTACH- 
MENTS 
May be 
adapted to 
any standard 
lantern. This opens up a new 
field of valuable educational 
illustrations from the Spencer 
Filmslides are the cheapest type of 
pedagogically and photo 






Filmslide Library. 
illustrative material but are 
graphically correct. 

An exclusive Spencer feature on Filmslide Attach 
arrangement for accommodating the 3” 


ments is the 
with the film 


x 1” microscope slides interchangeably 
slides at no extra cost. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL FIXTURES CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








NO. 1800-A—18” NO. 1600-A—16” NO. 1400-A—14” 
NO. 1800-B—17” NO. 1600-B—15” NO. 1400-B—12” 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
Our latest development in student chairs 
will satisfy the most exacting requirements. 
These chairs have outstanding features 


of interest to every educator who is desir- 






ous of having scientifically correct chairs. 
— mn NO. 1800-AT—18” 

ID - 
LOW IN PRICE NO. 1800-BT—17” 


NO MAINTENANCE 
Information leading to the development 
of these chairs, as well as prices, will be 


sent on request. 


EFFICIENCY CLASSROOM 
TABLES 


Are built in 7 different arrangements, 
both single and double, in sizes suitable 
for Junior and Senior students. 

Also built of oak or birch wood and 


formed steel. Fully described in our cir- 





culars, mailed on request. 


NO. 2000 EFFICIENCY CLASSROOM TABLES 
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THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


115 FE. 23rd stREET 1021 WEST CHICAGO 107 SANSOME STR 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ ADAMS ST. ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
607 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 


LITTLE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


Since 1870 
WILLSON’S GUMMED PAPER LETTERS, FIGURES 
SYMBOLS AND TAPE FOR CHARTS, SIGNS, MAPS, ETC. 





THE PRODUCT 

Willson’s Gummed 
Paper Letters, Fig- 
ures, Symbols and 
Tape are die-cut from 
best quality glazed, 
waterproof, gummed 
paper. They are 
easily applied and attractive. Carried in 
stock in a variety of styles in sizes from 
¥g-inch to 4 inches high. 


STYLES 

Three styles of letters and figures are 
available—Chentenham, Block and Gothic. 
These styles have been standardized be- 
cause of their legibility and general accept- 
ance as the most desirable faces for display 
lettering. 

Averace Returnsrrom Best & Poorest 


Cows in THE Wis. Dairy Cow Competition 
Best 10 Poorest 
Cows 10 Cows 


GOTHIC 


Cost of FEED 
$114.86 Cosrorres 


, Mer Fer 
$6110 ¢:489 
»20 


NET RETURNS 
$124.29..52 


THE AREAS OF THE CIRCLES REPRESENT THE AVERAGE 
VALUES OF THE PROOUCTS FROM THE BEST 10 AND 


USES THE PooresT 10 cows 

Willson’s Gummed Paper Letters, Fig- 
ures, Symbols and Tape are especially 
adapted for making flash cards, analytical 
charts and graphs, signs, indexes, marking 
files, records, maps, etc. Science instruc- 
tors and laboratory instructors find them 
indispensable. 





BA 


CHELTENHAM 





COLORS 

Standard stock col- 
ors of letters and fig 
ures are white, black 
and red. The symbols 
and tape are carried 
in white, red black, 
blue, green, orange, 
silver and gold. We will cut special colors 
on order. 


PACKING 

Letters and figures are packed 10 of one 
character to an envelope or 100 of a char- 
acter to a box. Symbols are packed in 
boxes of 100 only. Assortments of 1,000, 
2,000 or 5,000 characters are the convenient 
and economical method of purchase, the 
envelopes and boxes being purchased as re- 
fills for the handy assortment boxes. 

















SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 

Free samples of Willson’s Gummed Pa- 
per Letters and Figures, and our latest cat- 
alog will be sent on request. 





OTHER PRODUCTS 


CHANGEABLE CLASS 
SCHEDULES 


CHANGEABLE ANNOUNCEMENT 
BOARDS 


CHANGEABLE DESK SIGNS 
CHANGEABLE DOOR PLATES CARDBOARD DIE-CUT LETTERS 
EDUCATIONAL PUZZLE MAPS 
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UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Producers of 
“ALL QUIET on the 
WESTERN FRONT” 


. greatest picture 
ever made... winner 
of every possible 
honor a motion pic- 


ture could win! 


aining historical 5-Reeler 


Teacher's outline 
mailed on appli 


cation 





Evolution Made Plain in 
CLARENCE DARROW’'S 


MYSTERY 
wy of LIFE 


ask for information 





YOUR GUIDE WRITE TODAY 
for 
to the FREE Non-Theatrical 


BIGGEST and BEST Catalog No. AS79 





Non-Theatrical Dept. 


= CURRENT UNIVERSAL 
Pictures Corporation 
I | 
MOT ON (Carl Laemmle, Pres.) 
PICTURES 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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UTILATREE PRODUCTS, INC. 


75 Varick Street 


New York City 





A Solution for the Crowded 
School or Classroom— 


THE UTILATREE 


The UTILATREE is an inexpensive folding 
costumer that will accommodate twenty winter 
overcoats without crushing. Often cloakroom 
facilities for the gymnasium, auditorium, lecture 
hall or classroom are inadequate. Often, too, 
temporary accommodation must be provided for 
the general public when they are attending spe- 
cial school programs. The UTILATREE is the 
economical solution. 

The patented UTILATREE folds, when not in 
use, into a package 39 x 3% x 3% inches. Tuck 
it away in a corner when not needed—it will 
take up a floor space only a little more than 
three inches square! Yet, when unfolded, it has 
the capacity of a large wardrobe, holding hats 
and coats for twenty pupils! 

Scientifically designed throughout of seamless 
steel tubing, the UTILATREE easily supports a 
load of more than two hundred pounds. Its ex- 
tremely low center of gravity prevents its tipping, 
even when the load is unevenly balanced. 

















w wa 
~ 7 
ie , 
—_—_— 
= 











The four 30-inch rods, shown 
above, can be quickly joined to- 
gether and easily attached to two 
UTILATREES, supplying ample 
accommodation for 200 coats. 
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o When not in use, the 
two collapsible sections 
of the UTILATREE ma 
be tucked away into 
small space 39 inch 

\, long, 3% inches squar: 


























The DOUBLE UTILATREE— 
for 200 Coats! 


Besides the regular UTILATREE, which ac- 
commodates twenty coats, a new model—the 
DOUBLE UTILATREE—is now offered. This 
new model, illustrated at the left, consists of two 
single UTILATREES with two double crossbars 
between. Here is a valuable piece of school 
equipment which will take care of more than two 
hundred coats, without wrinkling! 


Four Finishes 

The UTILATREE and the DOUBLE UTILA.- 
TREE are available in four standard baked 
enamel finishes—walnut, olive green, mahogany 
and ivory. 


Here is a simple means of completing the 

school appointments at remarkably low ex- 

pense and without waste of valuable space. It 

is surely worthy of consideration by foresighted 
school executives everywhere! 
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WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers for nearly half a century 





OF 
SCHOOL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





OVER 55 WAREHOUSES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA INSURE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY MAPS 


NEW TRYON ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
HISTORY MAPS—A new series of history maps 
tracing the interesting story of America’s growth 
from its Old World background to the present. 
These maps are edited by Dr. Rolla M. Tryon, 
an outstanding authority in the history teaching 
field. The maps are vividly colored and illus- 
trated. 


The New Porta Pact Roll—The entire set of 
maps are mounted 
on a single 
roller with a unique 
selecting device that 
easily brings any 
desired map _ into 
view. Easy to op- 
erate — nothing to 
get out of order— 
compact and light 
in weight — dust- 
proof. Hangers for attaching to wall and direc- 
tions for operating supplied with each net. 


SEMI-CONTOUR, POLITICAL-PHYSICAL 
MAPS—Combining both political and physical 
features in a new and unique manner. No other 
maps comparable in clarity, attractiveness, and 
general teachability. 


STANDARD POLITICAL MAPS—A practi- 
cal series of political maps—excellent for all 
political reference and the teaching of industrial 
development. 


CHAMPION POLITICAL MAPS—An inex- 
pensive series of political maps that every school 
can afford. Up-to-date and accurate in every 
respect. 


STERLING 


<i> LIFELONG +t» 


BLACKBOARD 
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NEW UP-TO-DATE MAP GLOBES 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


NEW DUO-GRAPHIC, POLITICAL-PHYSI- 
CAL GLOBE—A new approach to geography 
teaching that coordinates the political and physi- 
cal. Edited and produced in a different manner 
to awaken pupil interest and simplify the effec- 
tive presentation of geography. This new po- 
litical-physical globe of the elevation type is 
enthusiastically approved by many prominent 
geographers. 

W. C. STANDARD REFERENCE GLOBES 
—These W. C. Globes have been used in schools 
and colleges throughout this country for nearly 
fifty years. The maps include a wealth of accu- 
rate and up-to-date teaching information. W. C. 
Globes are all universally known for superior 
construction and durability. They are thoroughly 
reinforced and will withstand the frequent han- 
dling of school use. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


“GEOGRAPHY TEACHING AIDS” 
“HISTORY TEACHING AIDS” 








Practical class- § F ] 
room teaching —& 
suggestions and fF #4 
information on 
new teaching ma- 
terials and equip- 
ment. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION ON ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING “TIME 
TESTED” PRODUCTS 


STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, 
OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE, VELVA- 
STONE, THE MAP-O-GRAPH, THE MAP 
PRINTER (for producing desk outline maps) 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON, BLACK- 
BOARD ERASERS, FRAMED BLACK- 
BOARDS, BLACKBOARD ACCESSORIES 


)LD RELIABLE 


| HYLOPLATE 


_ BLACKBOARD 
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Arrangement and Equipment of School 
Cafeteria Kitchens 


By WILLARD 8. FORD 


Proressor oF Epucation, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


EW elementary schools in increasing num- 
1N bers, as well as new high schools, provide 
cafeterias for their students, thereby emphasizing 
the importance of the proper planning of this 
service unit. The’ investment in the construction 
and equipment of cafeterias is extensive, and fre- 
quently provisions have been made which are 
expensive and unnecessary for efficient service. 


Relation of the Kitchen to the Dining Room 


and Ne rvice Room 


Efficiency requires that the kitchen be con- 
venient to the service room, which in turn should 
be adjacent to the dining At the same 
time, the disturbances involved in food-prepara- 
tion and dish-washing should be eliminated from 
the remainder of the building as far as possible. 
If a considerable number of patrons are served 
by the cafeteria, the traffic problem requires 
careful consideration. Entrances to the 
room should be adequate in number and size to 
congestion caused by students waiting 
So far as possible, cross traffic of 
students should be eliminated. This is of par- 
ticular importance if there is more than one 
service period. Students should leave the dining 
room by different exits from those used by stu- 
dents entering the room. An important principle 
to be followed is to reduce travel distances to a 
minimum for both employees and patrons. 


room. 


service 


prevent 
to be served. 


fro m 


Should Be 


Dining Room 
g 


Kitchen Separable 


The use of the dining room for study-hall or 
other educational purposes requires special plan- 
ning. The layout should make it possible to 
entirely separate the cafteria kitchen and service 
from the dining room. The separation should 
remove all appearance of the kitchen and, so 
far as possible, should eliminate both noise and 
odor. To achieve this result, at least one per- 
manent partition should separate the two. In 
the cafeteria of the Arcadia-Monrovia-Duarte 
High School, Monrovia, Calif., the service room 


was placed in a central corridor at the side of the 


kitchen, and there is a soundproof wall wit! i 
double door between the kitchen and the study 
hall. In the South Gate (Calif.) High School 


the service room is between the kitchen and thi 
study hall-cafeteria. 
two when the service is not 


Sliding doors separate the 
in use. 


Special Provisions 


1 


In order to eliminate noise and odor, thers 
should be forced ventilation in the 
kitchen, with an outside vent running to the roof 
Window ventilation should be provided as far as 
circulation can best be 


special fan 


cafeteria 


possible but adequate 
obtained by having a 
noise can be largely eliminated by the use of 
acoustical plaster in the dining room and_ the 
kitchen and special soundproofing in the perma- 
nent wall separating the two. 

Light in the cafeteria rooms is important, both 
from the standpoint of efficient service and o 


room. Th 





(sss * ae 


ge ] OUTSIDE 
wcntnmoom') SERVICE 










SERVICE 
| ENTRANCE 








OFFICE 





FACULTY DINING ROOM | | = =. | 
: ! 
a fT Th 


SERVICE SPACE 
































M I —; OING DOOR - 
STUDY HALL 
AND CAFETERIA 


George M. Lindsey, Architect 


THE CAFETERIA SERVICE ROOMS IN THE SOUTH 
GATE HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH GATE, CALII 
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sanitation. If possible, the window glass area 
should equal 25 per cent of the floor area. Ade- 
quate artificial light will be obtained if one watt 
foot of floor is allowed. It is 
that the artificial light be well dis- 


Outlets should be provided for each 


per area 
important 
tributed. 


working unit. 


square 


Provision of Auxiliary Rooms 


Too frequently those planning school cafeterias 
consider that the dining room and kitchen are 
the only necessary rooms. In addition to these, 


however, there should be special provision for 
service, a storeroom, an office, a fan room, and 
lockers and lavatories for the employees. In the 


Arcadia-Monrovia-Duarte school cafeteria, excel- 
lent provision is made for these auxiliary rooms. 
The office is adjacent to the entrance and is so 
placed as to give the manager supervision of the 
kitchen and serving The has 
space for vegetables and is readily accessible to 
the Similar provi- 
the South High School. 


room. storeroom 


supplies. 
Gate 


will 
made in 


those who use 


sions are 


Spa ( Prov iston for the Kitche n 
The usual mistake is to provide too much, 
rather than too little, space in the cafeteria 


kitchen. A large kitchen greatly increases travel 
distances for the employees, adds definitely to 
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GARBAGE 
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Juhn Walker Smart, Architect 


THE CAFETERIA KITCHEN OF THE MARGARITA (ELE- 


MENTARY) SCHOOL, ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
The library is used as a dining room during the noon hour 
their work load and reduces efficiency. The 


minimum requirement for a cafeteria kitchen is 
300 square feet. When the number of people 
served exceeds 300, additional should 
provided in proportion to the increased number 


space be 


of patrons. It is probable, however, that the 
maximum size kitchen in a high school should 
not exceed 600 square feet 


for maximum efficiency. 


Unit Arrangement 
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FACULTY ROOM 
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HAND OUT 
BOOTH 





y} . 
I) LPO 


VAN/ITORS 
STOCK ROOM 


The kitchen should be ar- 
ranged in work units. The 
number of these units need 
not nece ssarily 
to the number of employ- 






correspond 









































| UJ 7 HITCHEN NO.10 ees, for the salad-maker 
| D0 may also be the _ dish- 
washer, and the one who 
TORE ROOM Cd prepares the vegetables may 
NO. 9 y 
. FICE 
S Z ) , MENS LOCKERS 
* SERV/NG ROOM ! _— 
> O NO, 7 
ad WOMENS LOCKERS 
= = 
r ri . Zz Z 
i John C. Austin and Frederick M. 


Ashley, Architects 


4 SKETCH OF THE CAFETERIA 
KITCHEN AND RELATED ROOMS 


di, 
; 


IN THE ARCADIA—-MONROVIA 
, DUARTE HIGH SCHOOL, MON- 
f ROVIA, CALIF. 
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Richard C. Farrell, Architect 


ROOMS 
SCHOOL, 


LAYOUT OF THE CAFETERIA SERVICE 
EMERY PARK (ELEMENTARY) 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


THE 
IN THE 


the cook. Each of the units, however, 
should be distinct, with its particular equipment 
arranged adjacent to the center of the station, in 
order to reduce the employee’s travel distances 
to a minimum. The following list 
suggests the units which should be 
provided and the equipment which 
should be assembled for each: 


also be 


1. Cook’s unit 
Range, cook’s table with 
sink, steam kettle, refriger- 


ator and supply cabinet, 

mixer, utensil rack, and pot 

1 4 

sink . 
g . ° *- 
2. Baker’s unit 2 


Pastry-table, mixer, 
sink, baking supplies and 
utensils 


oven, 


3. Vegetable preparation unit 
Vegetable table, sink, po- 
tato peeler, mixer, and sup- 
plies 

4. Salad unit 
Table, refrigerator and 
vegetable storage, sink, and 
cooled cabinet for com- 
pleted salads 


4 


5. Sandwich unit 
Table, supplies, bread-cut- 
ter, and meat-slicer 


Switch Cabinet 








6. Dish-washing unit 
Machine dish-washer, soiled 
dish-table, clean dish-table, 


and truck IN THE WARREN 








Breed 


-— Ts or oer a ae ee ee e- ~~ ae 
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An excellent illustration of the arrangement of 
a cafeteria kitchen in work units is the plan of 
the kitchen in the Warren Harding High School 
of Bridgeport, Conn. The cook’s and 
units are closely coordinated, and the travel dis- 
to the refrigerator, pot sink, 


bake rs 


tance of the cook 
table, and range is 
provision for preparation, dish-wash- 
ing, and sandwich-making. The Monrovia-Arca- 
dia-Duarte High School provides separate units 
for dish-washing, cooking, vegetable-preparation 
and salad-making. Similar units are included in 
the South Gate High School cafeteria. 


small. There Is a separate 


vegetable 


Spe cial Features in the Kitchen 


Sanitation and safety are important factors in 
the kitchen plan. The floors should be of such 
material that they can be scrubbed and flushed 
out daily. At the time it is 
that floor coverings should not be slippery, since 
real hazard for 
ranges and 


same necessary 
slippery coverings constitute a 
employees working adjacent to the 
mechanical equipment. A concrete or tile kitchen 
floor is excellent for cleaning, but with either, 
rubber mats should be placed before the range, 
work tables and machines. 

A requisite in the kitchen is provision for the 
proper storage for garbage. It is preferable to 
have the outside 
the kitchen. 


cans at the entrance door to 


They should have a covering and 
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WORK UNITS IN THE CAFETERIA KITCHEN 
HARDING HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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be protected from outside view. Hot and cold 
water and a drain should be easily accessible, 
in order that the cans may be frequently and 


properly cleaned. 
Elementary School Cafeteria Kitchens 


The service load and the variety of food ordi- 
narily provided for the patrons of an elemen- 
tary school cafeteria are such that a less elabo- 
rate layout is necessary than for a high school 
cafeteria. The essential features, however, should 
be provided. Two illustrations of elementary 
school cafeteria kitchens are presented. One is 
the Emery Park School of Alhambra, Calif., and 
the other is the Margarita School of the same 
city. In both cases the dining room serves as a 
school library except during the noon hour. To 
make this possible, the kitchen is entirely sepa- 


Space Allotments and 


rated from the dining room by a _ permanent 
partition. 

In the case of the Emery Park School the 
service is furnished through the side of the 
kitchen over an open counter. Students enter 
from the main corridor, and pass into the library- 
cafeteria. In the case of the Margarita School, 
the service is separated from the kitchen by a 
permanent partition, which has a large service 
opening for the transfer of food from the kitchen 
to the service room. In both of these plans, pro- 
vision is made for desirable auxiliary rooms, in- 
cluding storage space, fan room, lockers, and 
lavatories. The Emery Park plan is somewhat 
preferable, for the amount of space in the Mar- 
garita School kitchen, being larger than neces- 
sary, reduces the efficiency of the work, inasmuch 
as one employee handles the entire load. 


Equipment for Home 


Economics Activities in High Schools* 


By MELVIN BRODSHAUG, Pu.D. 


HE past fifteen years have evolved a satis- 

factory solution to the problem of obtaining 
suitable equipment and furniture for home eco- 
nomic courses in high schools, but the problem 
of making proper space allotments is one that is 
yet to be solved. Careful planning, together with 
a trial and error method, will eventually deter- 
mine the best plan. Meanwhile, school buildings 
are constantly being constructed and school au- 
thorities demand information which will aid them 
in solving their immediate problems. At the 
present time a variety of home economics plants 
are functioning. The successes and the failures 
of these, together with the opinions of the best 
authorities, permit some generalizations to be 
made. 


Guiding Principles 


In planning the home economics department 
in a junior or senior high school, three important 
considerations should be kept in mind: the cur- 
riculum; the teaching methods to be used; and 
the number of pupils to be accommodated. The 
curriculum or the activities to be carried on 
should be the controlling factor in determining 
the nature of the plant. In the past, limitations 
of plant facilities have often definitely limited 
the number and kinds of activities that could be 
carried on therein and have prohibited the use 
of desirable teaching methods. 

Two generally accepted criteria for home eco- 
nomics plants are these 

1. The home economics plant should simulate 
life situations. 

2. The school environment in home economics 
should provide conditions somewhat above and 


in advance of the average standards prevailing in 
the community. The standards should not, how- 
ever, be impossible of attainment by the average 
home in the community. 


Character of the Space 


At the present time three kinds of space are 
provided- ‘specialized laboratories, homemaking 
apartments, and cottages. Many leaders are 
questioning the value of the laboratory as a suit- 
able environment in which to teach the modern 
program in home economics. As a reflection of 
this attitude, there has been a pronounced trend 
in favor of the apartment and the cottage. 

A few schools have gone so far as to eliminate 
all laboratories; they depend exclusively on the 
apartment. This would certainly seem to be most 
desirable in cases where there is only one teacher 
in the department. Such an arrangement implies 
the project method of teaching. The class is 
divided into groups, and each of these pursues 
different projects in various phases of home eco- 
nomics. 

The home economics cottage has had _ its 
greatest development in the South. Climatic 
conditions are primarily responsible for this differ- 
entiation. 


Location and Planning of the Department 


The statement that the home economics de- 
partment should not be located in the basement 


* The recommendations in this article are based on an 
extensive study made by the writer in 1930: “Buildings 
and Equipment for Home Economics in Secondary Schoo!s,”’ 
by Melvin Brodshaug Contributions to Education, No. 502. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 
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HOMEMAKING APARTMENT CLOSETS MAY BE UTIL- 
IZED FOR THE STORAGE OF SEWING BOXES, OBVI- 
ATING THE NECESSITY FOR BUILT-IN CABINETS 


has been repeated so often that it hardly requires 
The ideal choice lies between the first 
and the top floors. Both have certain advantages. 
The top floor is to be preferred if there is an 


emphasis. 
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The location in respect to the floor plan of the 
building offers a more difficult problem. A _ large 
home economics department is preferably located 
in a wing. If the department has an apartment 
which has a rear exposure, the architect should 
be asked to specify a home type of window. 

Regarding the planning of the internal arrange- 
ment of the department, two general principles 
can be stated: 

1. The home economics department should be 
en as an integral unit. Unless the depart- 
ment consists of more than three class areas, the 
various units should not be separated by corridors 

2. The various rooms of the homemaking apart- 
ment should be together or en suite, and arranged 
as nearly as possible as they are in a home. 


suite 


Homemaking Apartment 


The homemaking apartment should be the co- 
ordinating unit of the home economics suite. In 
a small department where there is only one 
teacher, it is the only space necessary, and on the 
basis of the criteria presented above, it is the 
type of space which should be provided unde 
these conditions. A clothing laboratory may be 
constructed adjacent to the apartment. This 
should be furnished with regular classroom furni- 
ture and may be used by academic classes until 
for the department 

approximately — th 


99 


engaged 


occupy 


two teachers are 
An apartment will 
same amount of space as a laboratory; 38 by 
feet is adequate. Thirty-five square feet per pupil- 
station should be the standard in the apartment 
as well as in the laboratories. 
The homemaking apartment 
structed as much as possible to resemble a home, 
in respect to types of windows, radiators, light 


con- 


should be 
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recommended in the kitchen, bedroom and bath- 
room), floor materials, doors, walls, curtains, 
decorations and other minor details. 

An apartment kitchen to accommodate four 
pupils should measure approximately 12 by 15 
feet. It is desirable to have it adjacent to the 
combination living room on one side and the 
foods laboratory on the other side. The window 
of the kitchen should be on the short side of the 
room, with a combined sink and tub placed be- 
neath it. The electric outlets should consist of 
one baseboard outlet and one wall outlet with 
safety control. A gas range will be found to be 
the standard in most communities. Additional 
equipment may consist of a kitchen table, stools, 
a kitchen cabinet and built-in cupboards, a cabi- 
net ironing board, and a refrigerator, all of a 
quality to be determined by the standards attain- 
able by the average home in the community. 

A combination living and dining room, rather 
than two separate rooms, is recommended. This 
area should be about 14 by 22 feet. A large 
storeroom at least 6 by 8 feet (preferably leading 
off from the foyer) must be provided. Five wall 
light fixtures and four baseboard electric outlets 
are suggested. Recommended equipment consists 
of a davenport, a library extension table, a wing 


chair, a Windsor chair, three straight-backed 
chairs, a desk, a tea-wagon, a rug, end tables 
and floor lamps, selected on the same bases of 
quality as the kitchen equipment. 

The bedroom should measure 12 by 14 feet and 
should be easily accessible to the clothing labora- 
tory. A small closet is desirable, as are wall light 
fixtures and baseboard outlets. The equipment 
may consist of a three-quarter-sized bed (not a 
hospital type), a dresser, a mirror, a table, chairs, 
and appropriate accessories so arranged as to give 
an attractive home atmosphere. 

In school buildings it is most practical to place 
the bathroom adjoining the bedroom. A room 
7 by 9 feet is adequate. Tile floor and wain- 
scoting should be the standard. Installations 
usually consist of a built-in bathtub, a water 
closet, porcelain lavatory, cabinet and mirror. 


Special Rooms 


Few of the larger schools have eliminated 
special laboratories altogether, but they have 
eliminated certain types. Foods and _ clothing 
laboratories are the only ones found consistently. 

Combination foods and clothing laboratories 
are sometimes used in one-teacher departments, 





Photographs by courtesy of L. Knappenberger, Storrs, Conn. 


A CLOTHING LABORATORY WHICH REPRESENTS A DEVIATION FROM THE TRADITIONAL 
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but they result in low space utilization. Home- 
making apartments are therefore recommended in 
rooms are unnecessary in 
laboratories, but 
Pantries are no 
office is hardly 


their place. Storage 
connection with well-planned 
are essential in the apartment. 
longer used. A _ departmental 
justified in a small department. 


Foods Laboratory 


A foods laboratory 38 by 22 feet will accom- 
modate 24 students and provide the standard 35 
feet per pupil. Bilateral lighting is not 
objectionable, and in the warmer climates it 
will give cross-ventilation. Construction details 
should include two corridor battleship 
linoleum floor, washable walls, 15 feet of cup- 
board space, 10 feet of slate blackboard, 20 square 
feet of bulletin board, and a built-in bookcase. 

The unit kitchen arrangement most nearly re- 
sembles home conditions. Six units each 8 by 9 
feet may be constructed, separated by tile par- 


square 


doors, 


titions. Each unit kitchen should represent a 
variety in quality and type of equipment. Gas 
ranges will probably prevail, although electric 


should be represented. Additional unit kitchen 
equipment will consist of sinks, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen tables, stools, and electric power outlets. 
The sink in the front outside unit should be com- 
bined with a tub to constitute a laundry unit. 
Desirable equipment will include a 
teacher’s desk or table, refrigerator, a supply 
table and a fire extinguisher. 


general 


Clothing Laboratory 


A clothing laboratory 38 by 22 feet will provide 
pupils. A northern 
recommended and unilateral light should be re- 
quired. Construction details should include two 
corridor doors, six baseboard electric outlets along 
the outer wall for machines, two wall outlets for 
wardrobe, 


space for 24 exposure is 


irons, 15: feet of cupboard space, a 
two ironing boards, individual lockers 6 by 12 by 
24 inches, a bookcase, a small sink, pattern files 


built-in mirror, 15 feet of blackboard, and 


and 
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A UNIT KITCHEN IN A FOODS LABORATORY 
excellent although 
higher than recommended 


The equipment and arrangement are 
stalls are 


30 square feet of bulletin board. A fitting space 

with curtain should be provided in one corner. 
The sewing tables suggested are the two-pupi 

size, 24 by 70 inches top and not over 28 inches 

high, without drawers. Comfortable sewing chairs \ 

should be low-backed and not over 15% inches 

high. Chairs for use with the machines are better 

if 18 inches high. Six sewing machines repre- 

senting different makes and types, at 

being electric, is the suggested standard. The 

cutting table may have files beneath it. A regu- 

lar office desk is suitable for the teacher. 


1 


least one 


Careful Planning Necessa y 


In view of the radical and rapid changes being 
made in home economics curriculums, the authori- 
ties responsible for providing new buildings must 
plan carefully if the home economics space is not 
to become prematurely. They must 
realize that the present trend is to simulate moré 
and more the conditions desirable in the averag 


obsolete 


home. 





Student Residence Halls 


By HARRIET 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


F colleges and universities were to adopt the 
methods of 
compe titive 


motor-car manufacturers and issue 
advertisements describing their hous- 
ing facilities, and if invited to 
their colleges on the the living 


quarters offered, a considerable amount of indig- 


students were 


choose basis of 


nant protest would at once be directed at our 
institutions of higher education. 
Fantastic as such a procedure might seem, 


something akin to it is actually taking place in 
a small way in American colleges today. A 
leaven is at work in our midst, transforming our 
educational plants and making great changes in 
the result, we find 
house plans, residential campuses, student unions, 
and other manifestations of interest on 
the part of the the ‘residential and 
social phase s of stude nt life : and the public an- 
these experiments and develop- 
being given attention 


new 


educational programs. As a 
\ irious 
colle ges in 


nouncements of 


ments are increasing each 


year by prospective students. 


The older conception, especially prevalent in 


connection with men’s living quarters, that a col- 
lege dormitory is a mere convenience, to be ad- 
ministered by a business officer, along with the 


laundry and heating plant, is rapidly being re- 
placed by the idea that residential buildings 
an important part of the educational offering of 
the institution, and that they should be planned 
and administered with such purpose in view. 


are 


What a Do mitory Should P ovide 


When we 
usually have 
but 
various 


think of student residence halls, we 
in mind not only the physical build- 
the staff and the 
maintained. While it is im- 
possible to state precise ly the part that buildings 
should have student 
life, it is obvious that these structures must form 
the background of opportunity and encourage- 
ment for They should contribute 


to the good health and well-being of their occu- 


ings also administrative 


services 


in developing a fine type of 


such living 


pants, and they should exemplify, rather than 
violate, generally recognized standards of proper 
living. Since they have been erected for the 


residence halls may also 
suitable 


special use of students, 


be expected to provid conditions for 
And since young pe ople must have oppor- 


another and 


study. 
entertain- 
offer facili- 


tunities for meeting one 
ing guests, their college 


social life. All 


necessities In a 


homes must 
these 


student 


seem to b 


would 
hall, and the y 


ties for 
oby 10us 


are. But the melancholy fact is that many dor- 
mitories, including even some of the more elabo- 
rate and expensive ones, fail to meet these rea- 


sonable requirements in certain particulars. 


New Model 


HAYES 


UNIVERSITY 


Safely Is the First Req ui f 


eme?l 


If we were to reduce these general re quirements 


for residence halls to specific recommendations, 
we should soon find ourselves in a network of 
details. A few important qualifications for a 


student dormitory, however, may be suggested. 
For example, the first requirement—that a build- 


ing contribute to the health and general well- 
being of its occupants—calls for a structure that 
is safe. Fire, earthquake, floods, cyclones, and 
similar dangers should be provided against. 


The present tendency on the part of colleges 
to erect only fireproof dormitories is a_ step 
toward meeting this standard. Small fires are 
very common in student halls, and occasionally 
large and disastrous ones break out. While many 
of these are caused by the carelessness of occu- 


pants (and students are careless), the 
that have made of 
show many hazardous conditions in the 
including insufficient protection in 
the way of fire-fighting equipment. It is of the 
utmost importance that examined 
frequently and carefully, in order that safe 
ditions be maintained, and full protection af- 
forded in panics and other emergencies. 


various sur- 
buildings 
buildings 


veys been colle oC 


themselves, 


buildings be 


con- 


Certain California institutions have learned 
through bitter experience the necessity for pro- 
viding against earthquake s. Other regions, sub- 


ject to damp soil conditions and possible floods, 
Basement 


is suitable 


have learned to provide against these. 
for liv- 
the 
damp. 


rooms are no longer regarded 
ing and sleeping purposes, where 
ground about the building 
More interest is manifested in 


regard to safety and sanitation in dormitories. 


especially 
tends to be 
being 


and more 


Stud nts’ Health Must Be P otected 


the 
provisions. lt 


Protection of health of students 
calls for, and is 
1 plentiful supply of 
bathing. It 


requires 
a host of now 
getting in our better halls, 


water for drinking and fot will see 


that enough baths, lavatories and toilets are 
available to enable students to follow the hy- 
gienic practices advocated in thei classrooms. 


bath 
has been recom- 
with student 
likely to 
The 
hygienic 
fully 
College dormitory facilities should be 
these habits 

evidences that th 


One toilet, one lavatory, and one 
standard that 
years In 


lor each 
four students is a 
mended for 
residence halls, and newer 


connection 
buildings ar¢ 
be well provided with these facilities. im- 
portance of personal cleanliness and of 
habits of living is 


every day. 


being recognized mor¢ 


such as to encourage 
There are other 


health of 
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students is receiving more attention than for- 
merly: double beds and double-deck beds 
been very generally discarded in residence halls, 
having been replaced by single beds; sunshine 
and good ventilation are coming to be regarded 
as essential for student rooms; and sanitary and 
cleanly conditions are being stressed in connec- 
tion with both buildings and equipment. 


have 


Pe rsonal Ne é ds 


Consideration to 


Students’ personal needs are receiving much 
consideration in the more carefully planned halls. 
Bedrooms and clothes closets are larger, and 
many conveniences are being included. More 
lavatories are being placed in student rooms, es- 
pecially in women’s halls, with the result that 
towels, washcloths, and toilet articles are taken 
care of in an orderly manner, and much irritation 
is avoided. 

Students seem to have more personal belong- 
ings than they used to, and places must be made 
for them. While it is true that people wear 
fewer articles of clothing at a given time, they 
more than make up for this saving by having 
more changes and more kinds of clothing. Sports 
clothes for daily wear on the campus, athletic 
costumes and equipment for out-of-door activities 
of various kinds, more formal clothes for after- 
affairs, heavy coats and 
variety of types—all 
amount of 


evening 
shoes of a 


and 
sweaters, and 
these call for a 
In addition, there are hats, suitcases and other 
miscellaneous articles to be cared for somewhere. 
As a result, closets are being designed with in- 
creasingly generous dimensions, even 4 x 5 feet 
being occasionally specified. Almost all 
are, of course, individual, a very important point 
in planning. 


noon 


considerable space. 


closets 


Facilities for Study 


Most students living in residence halls spend 
at least several hours each day studying in their 
rooms. Although college dormitories are com- 
monly thought of as centers for this kind of 
activity, the provisions for it in many halls are 
Proper facilities for study will 
comfort- 


most inadequate. 
ordinarily call for the following: (1) a 
able (but not lounge type) chair; (2) an indi- 
vidual table or desk that is large enough to hold 
the usual number of books, papers, and similar 
articles needed (a space 2 x 3 feet is usually 
of sufficient size for such a purpose); (3) drawer 


space for miscellaneous supplies; and (4) a book- 


case. In addition to the physical equipment 
there must be favorable conditions for study. 
These include a comfortable temperature, good 


ventilation, freedom from troublesome noises and 
interruptions, and, above all, a light. <A 
really modern dormitory furnishes adequate light 
as it furnishes adequate heat, for both are 


good 


just 
of equal importance. 
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of Ade quate Light 


Life today, at least as lived by literate persons, 


The Importance 


makes tremendous demands upon eyesight. Stu- 
dents’ work ranks with the most exacting kinds 
of commercial and industrial occupations, such 


as bookkeeping, proofreading, drawing and sew- 
Yet the amount of light supplied to student 


commonly 


ing. 
study tables in college dormitories is 
not more than a third or a half the amount recog- 
nized as standard for workers in other 
fields. If the eves of students are to be properly 
safeguarded, established industrial 
standards, an intensity of approximately 12 foot 
candles of light should be available over the 
entire working surface, and this light should bé 
delivered without glare or other harmful annoy- 
ances. The color of light, also, has been foun 
to be of importance, the experiments of Dr. C. E. 
Ferree and Dr. G. Rand having shown that a 
color approximating that of daylight enables the 
and efficiency 
light for each 
which is 


these 


according to 


eyes to function with greater ease 
The allowance of watt of 
square foot of floor space in a 
sometimes taken as the basis for equipment 
does not ordinarily serve the needs of students 
at work. color and texture of lamp- 
shades, as well as their type and position, greatly 
affect the amount of light that becomes availabl 
on the working plane, and since the colors used 
in the room generally vary greatly in their ten- 


one 
room, 


Since the 


dency to absorb light, it is impossible to state 
general rule the number of 
that are called for in a given instance. But it is 
doubtful whether a bulb of 
watts will furnish adequate light for a study tabl 
lamp. This should be in addition to the general 
lighting of the room.* 


in a watts of light 


less than 60 or 75 


Provisions for Social Life 


student residence 
The reason 


Ways, and 


Provision for social life in 
halls requires very careful planning. 
is that students are social in different 
for each of these, special facilities may be needed 
First of all, students need and facilities 
for a comfortable home life among themselves 
common meeting places where they may talk 
To provide 


space 


play games, sing and perhaps dance. 
for this informal sociability, a general clubroom 
or lounge may be planned, or, as is often the 
case in women’s halls, social rooms may be placed 
upon upper bedroom floors. All such 
as a rule provided with kitchenettes or are 
to rooms in which refreshments may be prepared 


roofs, outdoor courts and 


rooms are 


Large basement areas, 
similar areas have also been utilized for club and 
recreation centers. 


In the 


for the entertainment 


place, students need facilities 
of callers and guests. In 


second 


° ee question of adequate lighting is too complicated 
for discussion in so brief an article as this Those inter 
ested will find a fuller treatment in Chapter XVI of “P 
ning Residence Halls,’’ by Harriet Hayes.—Bureau of P 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 


New York State’s New Home for Homemakers 


1 women’s hall, where callers are very generally 


received upon an individual basis, special atten- 
tion should be given to this need. But accom- 
modation for the rece ption of friends and rela- 


tives should be available in all halls. In large 
imount of privacy can be 


furniture, 


living rooms a certain 
afforded by rangement of 
and sufficient But the addition of at 
least one or two smaller rooms is extremely de- 
and corners in 


recesses, 

space 
sirable. verandas, 
reception halls can also be 


Sun-porche S, 
made use of. 


A Room for Formal G oup Ente taining 


The 
hall is for a 
sufficient in size to 


third need for social residence 


central 


space mM a 


large room or combination 


enable the entire 


entertain 


of rooms, 


household to meet it one time and 


guests. As 
desire to 


groups, like most fam- 
formality on 
this should be planned 
with such occasions in mind. It should not be so 


formal that it is unsuited to everyday needs and 


house 


most 


receive with some 


ilies, 


special occasions, room 


uses, but it should have sufficient dignity and 
should be irranged to provide a suitable back- 
ground for all-house social affairs. It is most 


important, in planning these main rooms, to 


avoid narrow doorways between the various areas 
which may need to be thrown together, so that 
the arrival 
of refreshments, 


ceed without difficulty 


serving 
pro- 


ind departure of guests, the 


and similar activities may 


No T nifo mity space y llotme nts 


The size and arrangement of these main social 
rooms will of course be determined on the basis 
of the administrative plans for each hall. The 


building is in the direction 
In terms of proportional 
rooms has been 


Perhaps 


tendency in 
liberal 


illowance ior 


present 


of more space 


ireas, the social 


very different in various dormitories. 


997 


the allowance of 20 square feet per student fur- 


which to 


nishes the best basis upon work, in 
women’s halls at least. But, as has been said, 
the problem will be solved correctly only when 
the type of life and the various social activities 


that are to be carried on in the building are 
thought of, and 
see whether they provide in 


nomical way for each and every one of the prob- 


the proposed plans studied to 


i practical and eco- 
able uses. 


Halls Should Promote the Education 


of the Students 


Residence 


The foregoing discussion lists only a few of 
the essential considerations that should govern 
the planning of student residence halls. While 
the term “new” has been used in connection 
with some of the points, such novelty as they 
possess lies in the new emphasis which they 
represent—the growing realization that the col- 


spe nds a large 
influential 


regarding hy- 


which a_ student 
time is a highly 
in his education. New knowledges 
and sanitation is taught in 
classrooms; it should be put into practice in col- 
New strains and social prob- 
students 


lege home in 


share of his factor 


giene being college 
lege dormitories. 
lems are developing in our modern life; 


should be given a background of wholesome and 


helpful living conditions, designed to mitigate 
rather than to increase these strains. We are 


realizing as never before the importance of living 
together in a spirit of friendly cooperation; col- 
best labora- 


tory that could be devised To! teaching coopera- 


lege dormitories offer probably the 
tive living. It is not necessary for residence halls 
highly expensive or architecturally elabo- 
rate, but it is imperative that they be planned 
to make possible a student life that is 
fine and worthy of our hopes for American col- 


to be 
type of 


lege youth. 


New York State’s New Home for Homemakers 


The Building of the College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


By KATHLEEN HALSTED SMALL 


bara promises to be the most modern and 
best equipped home economics building in 
the country is now in the process of construction 
at Cornell University, where it 
New York State College of Home 
The building will as does the 


will house the 


Economics. 
now 


serve, one 


being used, as a center for instruction, for re- 
search and for extension work throughout New 
York State. Its use for instruction is perhaps 


unique, for not only does it provide classrooms, 


laboratories and equipment, but it will also act 


as a lever for the ingenuity and constructive plan- 
ning ability of the students. Students will, for 
example, help to plan and carry out the manage- 
ment of the library, will cooperate with members 
of the staff in deciding the most desirable equip- 
ment for certain laboratories, and will in general 
have a constantly active part in the daily running 
of the building. In this way, it is planned, they 
will develop a habit of constructive thinking which 
will be of most practical use to them later in the 
management of a home, profession or business, 
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THE BUILDING NOW 


ECONOMICS 


A SKETCH OF 
AT CORNELL 


and Plan 


Architecture 


The final plans for the building are the result 
of the efforts of William E. Haugaard, Commis- 
sioner of Architecture of New York State; the 
New York State Department of Education; and 
members of the college staff, with whom they 
cooperated in a most understanding and appre- 
Clative way. 

The style of architecture and the location of 
the building were determined in part by the need 
to harmonize with the plans for the other state 
buildings. Since those plans call for a quad- 
rangle mainly of buff brick with a Georgian ten- 
dency, the architectural type of the Home Eco- 
nomics building is Georgian, and buff brick is 
used for the exterior. The building is 349 feet 
long, 167 feet wide, four stories high in front. 
six in the rear and seven in the center. By group- 
ing the offices together instead of placing them 
separately near the laboratories, an extra floor is 
gained in the central section. The plan of the 
building, consisting of a long central section con- 
necting large wings, give a 
feeling of unity with the two buildings which it 
faces, and from which it is separated by a campus 
The Home Economies building faces south. 


two is designed to 


road. 


All Departments Accommodated 


A sunken garden in front of the main entrance 
also helps to unite pleasantly the different ground 
levels of the new and old buildings. The garden is 
a means, too, of giving more light to the kitchens 
and the offices on the ground floor. In front 
of the entrance to the annex, which houses the 
nursery schools and practice apartments, is an- 
other garden with a terrace, particularly for the 
use of the children and there. 
At the service entrance in the rear is a service 
yard. 


The 


babies observed 


all departments 
At present, 


new building will house 


of the College of Home Economics. 


BEING CONSTRUCTE!) 
UNIVERSITY, 


HOM! 


STATE COLLEGE OF 


THE NEW YORK 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


FOR 


besides the central building, the colle ge has two 


separately located practice houses and a nursery 
school building. When the new building is com- 


pleted, these will all be under one roof. 


Cafete ria and Food Laboratories 


The whole building is so arranged that the 
departments most closely related are grouped to- 
Thus the laboratories of the de partments 
of foods, nutrition and chemistry are in the 
wing as the cafeteria. The new cafeteria will be 
much larger than the one in the old building 
which has been feeding a large public daily. Its 
has been, to 


gether. 


Sami 


purpose will be, as it serve as a 
laboratory in which students in institutional man- 
agement and hotel administration may gain prac- 
tical experience. The arrangement is such that 
the counter room may be partly closed to serve 
the main or the lesser dining room, or may b« 
opened to serve both at once during such busy 
times as Farm and Home Week. 
The laboratories are of two 
unit kitchen, where students will work singly or 
in pairs with the same kind of equipment as that 
used in their homes; and the group kitchen, 
where work will be done under laboratory con- 
ditions. There are a student workroom 
to be used for individual work; 
graduate research; equipment 
which all types of household equipment, including 
electrical and gas, may be studied; nutrition labo- 
ratories so fitted that students can carry on ex- 
periments with animals and with chemical anal- 
and special laboratories for child nutrition 


foods types, th 


foods 
laboratories for 
laboratories in 


VSeS; 
equipped with metabolism apparatus and arranged 
for studies in which children are observed. 


Auditorium and Amphitheater 


Lectures of interest to the general public as 
well as to students will be given in the audito- 
rium, which has a seating capacity of approxi- 
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300 THe AMERICAN SCHOOL 
mately 600. It is on the first floor, on the corner 
of the building nearest the car line, and is close 
to the quantity cookery kitchens so that special 
parties may be served on occasion. It is equipped 
with special wiring for broadcasting and radio 
reception. A track on which extra chairs may 
be taken in or out runs under the stage and into 
a small supply room. Dressing rooms connect 
with the stage. 

On the same floor and in the same wing as 
the auditorium is an amphitheater two stories 


The seats and platform especially ar- 
so that demonstrations may be given be- 
audiences of many as 200 persons. One 
the platform is stationary and is equipped 
sink and electric outlets; other 
units are transferable and may be kept in a supply 
to be rolled in when desired. Opening 
amphitheater is a large preparation room 
ad): kitchen. 


high. are 
ranged 
fore “as 
unit of 
with a and gas 
room, 
into the 


with an icent 


Reading and Recreation Rooms 

The large reading room on the first floor will 
be the central reading room for the whole build- 
ing. It is in the same wing as the 
economics of the household, since this department 


classrooms for 


assigns a great deal of reading. There are also 
provisions for a freshman reading room; a room 
for each department, which students may use for 
special or make-up work; a study for men stu- 


“\. “4 








THE 
A fifth floor contains a sun room and a storage closet, 


NURSERY 





SCHOOL 


AND UNIVERSITY 


dents and a lounge for women students; a general 
reception room, and recreation rooms for thy 
housekeepers and the stenographers. Each rece} 
tion and recreation room has a small adjoining 
kitchen. 

There is a soundproof room in which psycho- 
logical experiments in sound may be made; con- 
ference rooms scattered throughout the building 

which small groups of students can meet; and 
on every floor, receiving and supply rooms to 
meet the needs of the departments on that par- 
ticular floor. The plans provide for two auto- 
matic elevators in the main building and a smallet 
one in the annex. 

Display Laboratories and Shops 

The largest laboratory of the clothing depart 
ment, on the second floor, has a stage on which 
students can display costumes, and a screen fol 
lantern slides illustrating historic costumes in 
connection with modern styles. There is a tex- 
tile laboratory on the third floor where fabrics 
will be displayed and analyzed; a student work- 
room, to be at all times entirely under student 
direction; and a costume shop where students 
will get actual experience in dealing with cus- 
tomers. The household arts department includes 


143 feet, on the fourth floor, 
with the use of theater flats students will be 
to set up rooms with real furnishings. 
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The Nursery School isolation room opening off the dining room 1s 
Tl , . for the child not yet re idy to eat with other 
> nursery sc D sp , . > - . 
1e nursery ( r“ plan provide lo! two com children or for the one who eats hette1 ilone 
» ae’ ~~ ° Y T muy y ¢ , S . ’ 
pret chool , which mee every need sighs oe than with the group. For the child who tor any 
r floor plans al as s * as ss : - 
day. Phe oor plan acinahabas similar a po ible reason needs to be bv himselt there is a third 
to that of a typ. il home \ fireplace and ingle- isolation room between the slee] ing porch and 
nook in the big playroom idd to the atmosphere the playroom. 
of hominess and provide interesting centers for 
stories and doll play. The kitchen is planned The Practice Ho 
to be a part of the children’s rooms and as easy — 
. ‘ rp san y : nnex with } serv 
ot access as then kitchens at home. Chere are the ~sai wing Ol sone . ; tn nursery 
bid : sc are 1e t ouses hese are apart- 
sufficient lighting outlets for later possible wir- chool “ three a Letice : . I e are apal 
. ts ¥ ‘e st its ll live for varying periods 
ing ior health rays and photographic purposes ; Tne : he ere ; er oo l I period 
om . an Ww go t ug the experiences of running 
provision for a soundproof room; and a dark - ; > aoe steel nin 
; ee a household of which a baby and a young child 
room for films : ue j 
are a part. Besides the students quarters In 


Specially arranged hidden corridors are a part 
of the construction, so that students and adults 
mav observe the children at work and at play 


these apartments, there are 1 bedroom i study 
and a bath in each for the use of the instructor 


fe in charge. O n a big recrea- 
without themselves being seen. They are so in charge. n top of the annex are a big sicherapaad 


placed that from one booth a group of stud nts 


tion room and a flat roof for the enjoyment of 


both students and children The rooms 1n this 


mav watch washing and dressing; from a second 

booth another group may study the children in st adjoin the associated psychological and 
tien lace playroom ; fom a third booth students observation rooms in the main building. 

may observe dining-room activity; and from a : 

fourth and centered booth the children may be Play Space Equpm Furniture 
observed on the sleeping porch, in the dining A space at the side and rear of the annex is 
room or in the playroom. These booths are en- — yeserved for play space for the nursery school 
tered both from the ground floor and from out-  ¢hildren. It will be inconspicuously fenced, and 
side. and are so arranged that the children will wij] include wide open grass spaces, parts of 
not be disturbed. which are sunny throughout the day; trees for 


shade and to climb; walks Oo run aha ride on; 


Tsolat oO? Rooms 
ices to dig, 





steps that are wide and deep; pl 


Between the nurses’ and doctors’ offices, which places for pets; a low wall to sit and walk on, 


shrubs to hide under; paths of pebbles and paths 


are on the first floor, is an isolation room equipped 
and play equipment. 


easily sterilized toys, washable of stepping stones; 
rugs and other furnishings that can readily be The furniture throughout the entire building 
Here children suspected of colds can will be as simple and modern as possible. The 


disinfected 
play under observation until it is safe for them office and laboratory furniture will for the most 
tically indestructible 


to mingle with the other children. As the par- part be metal, which is practi 
leads into a and not liable to splinters and breakage. Every- 


ents’ entrance to the nursery school | 

waiting room which adjoins the nurses’ office, the thing is planned for efficiency ind convenience. 
children do not come into contact with other The complete building will cost $985.000. or 
people until they have been inspected. Another approximately 39% cents a cubic foot. 


with shelves of 





Designing the 

Social Unit of 

a Modern High 
School 


By JOHN LEONARD 
HAMILTON 


HAMILTON, FeLLows ANp NeEpvED, 
ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


STUDENTS’ 








CAFETERIA SERVING ROOM IN THE NEW TRIER 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. 


HE design of a self-contained social build- 

ing or wing as one of the principal divisions 
in the plan of a large high school is one of the 
most interesting developments in the evolution 
of the modern high school plant. In such a unit 


are usually grouped the auditorium and cafeteria 





THE FACULTY DINING ROOM (ABOVE) 


DINING HALL IN THE NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HIGH 
302 


AND THE STUDENTS’ 


with all of their accessories, pertinent to a wid 


variety of uses. Other activities such as music 
and dramatic art are properly housed in_ prox- 
imity to the auditorium, while cooking and house- 
hold arts are 


teria. 


frequently grouped with the cafe- 


The design and organization of 
such a unit on a very large scale, 
with ample funds and space, and 
as a part of a well-conceived gen- 
eral plan, is an opportunity that is 
rarely presented. 


T rie r School 


The Ne w 


The wing of the New 
Trier Township High School at 
Winnetka, IIl., by Perkins, Fellows 
and Hamilton, was one of the first 
examples of the grouping of thes 
rooms for social activities. This 
building, originally built in 1912 
and enlarged and improved in 1921, 
contains a small auditorium seat- 
ing 1,000, students’ mess halls seat- 
ing 750, a faculty dining room for 
150, and kitchens, serving 
and stock rooms. The wing rep- 
resents an expenditure of about 


social 


rooms 


$200.000. The serving room in 
this case is placed between the 
kitchen and the students’ mess 


halls and may be closed off from 
the latter by rolling shutters. Used 
dishes are picked up by dish carts 
after each sitting. Tables and 
chairs are of the folding 
since the halls are frequently 
cleared for dancing. 


type, 


MAIN 
SCHOOL 
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T he Evanston High School , = 
EQUIPMENT ' 
The social wing of the Evanston, III, PETtAMAER NY cbuacr DeMWAGMER SOMAYING MACH Tt 
37 TLE 17 CLEAN DISH TABLE JIBAKERS TABLE L 
igh School, designed | Hamil OSTA MAGHE™ WSUTCMERS BLOCK 32 DAN Sin - 
High School, designed by amiulton, ne ee I A a 
Fellows and Nedved, recently built at a Tee eas ACAD Pam ums BORA sc eamcay 
cost of $440,000, is the first section of BvecRTABLE TABLE LAMEAT RPPAIG. Sunn ¢ CREAM se: | 
SLATRORY PCH t 


. . . NPOTA PEELER TAD Ss SLVER 

the south building of that great institu- yaar ARLE 3K Beant oven Se ane | @/ \ 
tion, which will shortly be completed by ee ee 2 

the construction of a large auditorium. 

The unit, as indicated in the accompany- 

ing floor plans, contains three students’ 
dining halls 54 by 100 feet in size, each 
with a normal seating capacity of 500 
and a maximum of 600; a faculty din- 
ing room 36 by 70 feet, seating 200; 
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four cafeteria serving rooms; and a 
central kitchen. 

The three -story plan of cafeteria 
service was adopted in place of the 











one-story plan originally conte mplated, 











in order to avoid the congestion and 
delay incidental to the movement of 
1500 to 1,800 students on one level. 
With the present arrangement, each 
floor of the academic building is di- 
rectly connected with a dining hall. 














As the activities provided for in the 
social unit will often be closely related 
to the evening use of the main audi- 












torium, they are grouped together with = 
. - VU 

ample circulation passages for large 0 
ao > 

crowds. Toilet and dressing rooms are U 
. “”) 
conveniently placed so that the wing es 
may be used for large evening parties v 
without opening the other sections of 6 
the building. D 
aa 

e) 

T he Dining Halls VY 

Each students’ dining hall has an ad- 9 
joining serving room equipped with ¥ 
four modern cafeteria counters, pro- 9 





viding four independent lines of service. 






E 


This arrangement gives a service time 
of about fifteen minutes for a full sit- 
ting, allowing the remaining twenty- 
five minutes of the forty-minute period 
for eating and social enjoyment. At the 
ends of the dining halls, opposite the 
service rooms, are the dish-washing 


rooms where the students deposit their 
trays of dishes on the way out. The 
washing of dishes and the disposal of 
garbage is thus kept entirely inde- 
pendent of the serving of foods. MAIN FLOOR PLAN 

The first- and second-story dining o 2 ae = ee ae ee ee ee ee 
halls have brick wainseots and buff SCALE neat —— fe — a — ie 
plaster walls, concrete columns, and FLOOR PLAN OF THE STUDENTS’ MESS HALLS, NEW TRIER 
ceiling beams finished with walnut TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOO! 
stain and flat varnish to give the effect 
of wood construction. The ceiling panels are dining halls have brown linoleum floors 
covered with a sound-absorbing acoustical ma- black linoleum borders The serving rooms and 
terial having an exposed surface of perforated  dish-washing rooms have walls of  light-gray 
metal, which is effectively decorated. All the glazed brick, and floors of terrazzo. The win- 
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rHE SOCIAL WING OF THE EVANSTO® 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSTON 
ILL. 


(See page 306 tor the first story pla 
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ONE OF THE THREE SERVING ROOMS 
IN THE EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL 





THE SECOND STORY DINING HALL, 
WHICH IS SIMILAR TO THAT ON THE 
FIRST FLOOR 





THE MAIN KITCHEN OF THE EVANS- 
TON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
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dows are of steel and all are protected with 
screens. 

The faculty dining room on the second floor is 
a very hospitable room with leaded casements, 
high-paneled oak walls and a stone Gothic fire- 
place. It is provided with its own cafeteria serv- 
ing room, supplied either from the main kitchen 
on the first floor or from a special kitchen adjoin- 
ing it. On the third floor, above the faculty 
dining room, is the household arts department, 
which consists of a small housekeeping suite, a 
clothes laboratory and a foods laboratory. 

The third-story dining hall, at present reserved 
for other uses, is a room of noble proportions, 
without columns. The brick walls are of a 


pinkish-gray color, and the panels of the high 


plaster ceiling are covered with acoustical mate- 
rial. There is a large stage with modern equip- 
ment suitable for dramatic, music and lecture 
hall purposes, and a projector room for motion 


pictures. A storeroom is provided in which tables 
and chairs can be placed when the floor is cleared 
for dancing. 

Arrangements 


floor is so placed 


Convenient Kitchen 

The kitchen on the first 
to supply all serving rooms, either directly or by 
electric dumbwaiters and elevator. It is a large, 
well-lighted room with glazed brick walls and tile 
all ranges and cooking equipment on 
A large bakery of similar 
room. All 


floor, with 
raised tile platforms. 
construction adjoins one end of the 
cooking equipment is operated by gas. 

Mechanical refrigeration is applied to the cool- 
refrigerator boxes by a central 
Separate refriger- 
are installed 


Cooled 


ing rooms and 
plant located in the basement. 
ating units with ice cream cabinets 
where lower temperatures are required. 
and filtered drinking water is supplied. 
Adjoining the kitchen, at the opposite end from 
the bakery, is a large storeroom with steel shelv- 
ing for dry groceries; a chute for waste boxes, 
paper and packing leads from it to a fireproof 
waste storage room in the basement. Garbage is 
re moved daily | Vv 1 colle ctor and fed to hogs. 
The equipment of the kitchen, bakery and serv- 
ing rooms is of the most advanced design and 
construction. The serving counter tops are of 
sinks, dishwashers and_ polished 
nickel steel. The equipment 
social wing were installed 


glass, and all 
metal work are of 
and furnishings of the 
at a cost of $90,000. 


Large-Scale Operation 


three lunch periods 
on the 


At present a program of 
in effect, 


and 2,350 meals are served daily, 
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THE FIRST STORY PLAN OF THE SOCIAL WING Of} 
THE EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


price of 22 cents per per- 
capacity of the pl 
Operation 


average, at an average 
son. The maximum daily 
on a program of three sittings is 6,000. 


int 
in 


of the cafeteria requires the services of a manage 
and a staff of 34 full-time and 18 part-time em- 
ployees. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


Insulation—Johns-Manville ( 
Huot & Honeuse 
Products Co. 


Acoustical Treatment and 

Cafeteria Equipment— Duparquet, 

Face Brick—-The Sugar Creek Clay 

Flooring—Congoleum-Nairn, Ince 

Heating System—American Radiator & 
Corp. 

Heat Regulating Svstem—Johnson Service Co 

Linoleum Top Tables for Dining Halls— Gunn Furniture ¢ 

Metal Doors——Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

Plumbing Fixtures and Sanitary Equipment 
& Sons 

Refrigerating Svstem—Burge Ice 

Roofing—-The Barrett Co. 

Valves—Sloan Valve Co. 

Ventilating System—American Blower Corp. 

Terra Cotta--American Terra Cotta Co 

Windows and Sash—lInternational Casement Co., Ince. 


Standard Sa: 


James B. ¢ 


Machine Works 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Sales Offices and 
For Lighting Equipment and 
For Athletic 


Locations in more than 
Panelboards, See 
Field and Swimming Pool 


110 Cities throughout the United States 


Pages 84, 85 


Lighting, See Page 265 





COMMERCIAL COOKING EQUIPMENT 


BAKING AND MEAT ROASTING OVENS 
Westinghouse sectional bake ovens have many 
features, the value of which can be readily rec- 
The ovens are of the hearth type and 
are built in sections. 

In operation, each 
deck is independent 
of the other decks 
and has separate, au- 
tomatic heat control. 
Thus, products re- 
quiring different bak- 
ing temperatures may 
be baked in adjacent 
at the 


ognized. 








sections 

time. 
Each — section 

separate top and bot- 


has 





BAKE OVEN, 





2-SECTION tom heaters, control 
CAPACITY switches and tile 
hearth. \ complete oven has either one, two 


or three sections, a bottom panel and a stand of 
suitable height. 

The unique construction accounts for the high 
efficiency and long life of the Westinghouse Bake 


Oven. The outer walls are made of heavy lead- 


coated sheet steel: the inner lining of rust-resist- 
ant sheet steel supported by a welded bridgework 
the walls is 
Practi- 


of angle-iron; the space between 
packed with rock-wool heat insulation. 
cally all of the heat 
generated is kept 
within the baking 
chamber. 

Sections are made 
in five sizes, with c 
pacities 10, 20, 40, 60 





and 90 one - pound 

loaves of bread. 

Large sizes can be 

Ree an candi HOTEL TYPE RANGE 
‘eng 1e¢ on specia 4-FOOT SECTION 
order. 


Westinghouse sectional meat roasting ovens 
are made in capacities to meet all requirements 
from the small restaurant or tea room to the 
largest hotels or cafeterias. Construction iden- 
tical with the bake ovens makes possible a com- 
bination of baking and roasting ovens serving a 
very definite need. 
These roasting ovens will pay for themselves in 
a comparatively short length of time, due to the 
reduced shrinkage of meats in this type as against 
the fuel types. Three sizes of ovens are available, 
each of one- or two-section capacity, sections 
being furnished in 60, 125 and 250-pound sizes. 
COMBINATION OVENS 

Meat roasting and baking sections are inter- 
changeable. Thus any oven can be made into a 
combination with one or more meat roasting sec- 
tions as desired. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


same 


HOTEL TYPE RANGES 
The Westinghouse three-foot and four-foot sec- 
tion Hotel Type Ranges are built to meet 
economically all demands for heavy-duty service 
operation in cafeterias 
and institution kitch 
The ranges art 


ens. 
made _ entirely o 
heavy steel with 
welded frame con 
struction, and are 
built to give lasting 
service over a_ long 


period of time. 

The three-foot sec- 
tion range is suitable 
for duty in small 
kitchens where the four-foot section is not re- 
quired. Small institutions find this range very 
adaptable where compact design and durable con- 
struction are desired. 

The roasting oven in both ranges is equipped 
with top and bottom heaters adaptable for either 
roasting, baking or broiling. Ovens can be supplied 
with either automatic or non-automatic control. 

The cooking surface of the four-foot section 
consists of four cooking plates; the three-foot 
section two cooking plates, surrounded in each 
case by a belt of brushed steel trim. These 
plates are supported by angles and are leveled 
so that the top is a smooth surface. 

All heating units are controlled by three-heat 
reciprocating snap switches separately fused, giv- 
ing maximum flexibility of heat control and per- 
mitting different operations at one time. 

In order to do direct surface cooking alone, a 
Westinghouse four-foot cooking top is 
provided. The cooking top is identical to that of 
the range with the exception that instead of the 
oven, a space, divided into two equal sections 
with a shelf, is provided below the cooking sur- 
face for storing pans, etc. A standard black- 
japanned sheet steel plate shelf can be furnished 
with all ranges and cooking tops 


HOTEL TYPE BROILER 

This Electric Broiler is de- 
signed to insure convenience of 
operation, low operating costs 
and long life. The frame work 
of the broiler is of structural 
steel, well braced with welded 
joints, making a very rigid con- 
struction. Body is heavy grade 
sheet steel black-japanned with 
polished steel trim. 

Listed in the Westinghouse 
mercial Cooking Catalog 280. 





HOTEL TYPE RANGE 
3-FOOT SECTION 


section 





Com 


HOTEL TYPE 
BROILER 


Broiler is made in two sizes: capacity of small, 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 





8 kilowatts; capacity of large, which is supplied 
with a roasting oven, is 18 kilowatts. 


NEW ELECTRIC FRY KETTLE 


The new Westinghouse 
electrically-operated fry ket- — 
tle is so efficient that it will 





actually pay for itself in a “So” 

-. - - “eee 
short time through savings 
in fat consumption. This sy 
kettle maintains such accu- @,¢ ® 
rate temperature control — 
(only possible with electric- ea 


ity) that the fat does not 
break down and absorb food 
particles. Consequently 
there can be no transfer of 
taste or odor, and the same 
fat can be used over and over 
doughnuts ... onions... potatoes... 
ever the order calls for. 

This Electric Fry Kettle is so compact that it 
requires less than five square feet of floor space 
even for the largest size... can be tucked into 
any convenient corner. Three models, 60 to 90- 
pound fat capacity, 4.5 to 11.25 kw. electrical ca- 
pacity. Furnished complete and ready for action, 
with wire mesh baskets, supporting screen, and 
kettle cover. Special screen for doughnut frying 
optional. Made of heavy cold rolled steel, thick 
insulation of rock wool, handsomely finished in 
battleship gray. 


12” X 20” 

FRY KETTLE 
again to fry 
or what- 


COFFEE URNS AND STANDS 

The Westinghouse electric urn is a combina- 
tion coffee and hot water urn consisting of two 
compartments, one for hot water 
and one for coffee. Coffee cannot 
be made until the water boils and 
this boiling water is then sprayed 
over the ground coffee. The au 
tomatic re-pouring feature of this 
urn then permits the coffee to be 
re-poured over the grounds to ex 
tract the full flavor and strength 
from them. 

The urn body is made of very 
heavy copper, nickel-plated and 
polished. The coffee container is 
made of heat-resisting glass in 
the smaller sizes and Monel metal 
in the eight and ten-gallon sizes. 

The stands combine an electrically heated cup 
warming space with a solid base for the urn 
itself. The frame is constructed of angle iron, 
rigidly braced, while the body is of aluminum- 
coated steel and all trim of Monel metal. 





SAN 
FRANCISCO 
COFFEE URN 


ELECTRIC GRIDDLES 


Westinghouse elec- 
tric griddles are suit- 
able for both continu- 
and intermittent 
operation in cafe- 
terias and institution kitchens. The griddles are 
made in two sizes with bodies of heavy sheet steel. 





ous 


ELECTRIC GRIDDLE 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


The feet are cast iron; the legs and switch box 


are black-japanned and the body is polished 
nickel plate. Griddles have cast 1ron tops witl 
heavy grease grooves around the outside edges 

The 20” griddle has one heater, while the 38” 
has two, each covering one-half of the top area 
Each heater is controlled by a three-heat recipro- 
cating snap switch. 


ELECTRIC HOT PLATES 


4 eae 


The Westinghouse » tt 
hot plate is in reality a 
a small electric stove 
suitable wherever 





high_ temperature 
cooking units are BLECTRIC etal PLATE 
needed. The two 1800-watt heating units are ol 


the enclosed type, 8” in diameter, each controlled 
by a three-heat snap switch. 

The body is of black japan 
box, top and legs of chromium-plated 
Rugged construction and attractive appearance 
are features of this device. 


including switch 
steel. 


280. 


Listed in Commercial Cooking Catalog 


MICARTA TRAYS 


For Cafeterias and Laboratories 


These trays, unlike metal trays, are light in 


weight, easily kept hygienically clean and there- 
well 


fore are exceptionally suited for use in 
school and college cate- 
terias and restaurants. 

Also because alcohol, 
moisture, most acids 
and alkalis have no ef- 
fect on Micarta trays, 
they are used in labo- 
ratory work where or- 
dinary trays prove un- 
satisfactory. 

Micarta trays have a 
smooth satin finish 
that time and use will 
not mar. Made in 
straight gran or burn OEE => 
walnut, curly maple, MICARTA ‘RAY 
black and in fancy decorative designs: 91% x 12! 
in., 1034 x 13% in., 1354 x 175% in., 1534 x 2034 in., 
161% x 224 in. 


DOMESTIC RANGES 


Westinghouse 
makes a complete 
line of domes- 
tic electric ranges 
which, because 
they represent 
the latest advance 
in modern auto- 
matic electric 
cookery, are ideal 








for diet kitchens, 
home economics, 
laboratories, and 
the like. 
Listed in Electric DOMESTIC RANGE 
YPE C-831 


Range Catalog 281. 


For Interior Lighting Pages, see 84, 85. 
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The Westinghouse Refrigerator maintains per- 
ishables at perfect refrigeration temperatures, 
Losses due to food spoilage and shrinkage are 
lowered because moisture is always retained in 
the proper amount for maximum freshness. The 
Westinghouse pays for itself many times over in 
food savings and efficient, economical year-after- 
year performance. 

Dual-Automatic Control—All the Westinghouse 
refrigerating equipment has this exclusive fea 
ture. Seven-point Temperature Selector provides 
automatic control under normal conditions. 
Built-in Watchman Thermostat provides auto 
matic control under extreme conditions. Elimi- 
nates the need for fuses or cut-out switches. 

Commercial Storage Cabinets—1l6 different 
models—11 finished in porcelain throughout; 5 
with porcelain fronts, lacquer sides, galvanized 
steel linings. All porcelain models have electric 
lights—adjustable shelves. Available in 27, 44, 
and 68 cubic foot sizes 


Six glass door models. 
Four models with full-length meat doors 

Domestic Refrigerators— Made in a wide range 
of sizes for the small or large kitchen. Deluxe 
models have built-in crisping pan, rolling shelf, 
electric lighted interior. Broom-high legs, buffet 
top, arm-high temperature selector, hermetically- 
sealed unit on all models. 

Biological Cabinets—FI or storing perishable bi- 
ological products, chemicals, test samples, and 
the like. Construction makes possible numerous 
combinations to meet the needs of all kinds of 
laboratories. \daptable to different sizes of 
Westinghouse Refrigerators. 

Ice Maker—A special Dual-automatic Refrig 
erator designed to freeze large quantities of ice 
cubes quickly and to store them for future use. 

Water Coolers—Available in both bottle and 
pressure types with Micarta or Steel Cabinets. 
Bottle cooler may be moved from place to place 
and plugged in the nearest electric outlet. Pres- 
sure cooler connects direct to the building water 
supply line. Cost less to operate than a 50-watt 
lamp. Provide healthful, energizing water al- 
ways at the proper temperature. 

MODEL MB-5 
Four gallons of 50-degree water per hour, 
inlet water 


Capacity 


using R0O-degree 





DOMESTIC REFRIGERATOR AP-73 
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WATER COOLER MT-8 


UNIVERSITY 





COMMERCIAL STORAGE CABINET AP-683 


Cabinet Dimensions in Inches—Width 18%; depth 
18%; height overall 54% 
MODEL CMB-4 
Capacity—3.8 gallons of 50-degree water per hour, 
using 80-degree inlet water 
Cabinet Dimensions in Inches—Width 18%; depth 


overall 54%, Beverage compartment 
height 12. 


MODEL MT-8 


height 
depth 12; 


18%; 


width 5; 


Capacity—Four gallons of 50-degree water per hour 
or glass-filling service 7.1 gallons per hour for bub 


bler service with pre-cooler, using 80-degree inlet water. 
Cabinet Dimensions in Inches—Width 18%; depth 
y height overall 43. 


18% ; 
MODEL CMT-4 


Capacity—3.8 gallons of 50-degree water per hour, 
using 80-degree inlet water. 

Cabinet Dimensions in Inches—Width 18%; depth 
18%; height overall 41%4¢. Beverage compartment 
width 5; depth 12; height 12. 


MODEL WT-501 


Capacity—5.8 gallons of 50-degree water per hour, 
using SO-degree inlet water 
Cabinet Dimensions in Inches—Width 25; depth 21; 


height overall 40%. 





BIOLOGICAL CABINET 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 
Hanna Building, Section BU 
Cleveland, Ohio 








CONDITIONED Al 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
costs 2 5% LESS to operate 


ONDITIONED AIR Commercial 
Refrigeration — General Elec- 

tric’s great new development—costs 
25% less to operate than any other 
method of bulk food preservation. 


And it does a more complete job! 
A// the air in the cabinet is washed 
at least five times every minute, then 
circulated by force through every 
part of the cabinet. Passing over and 
around foods, it cools them frve ¢2mes 
faster, absolutely eliminating any pos- 
sibility of odor or taste transference. 


By keeping fresh foods fresh, Con- 
ditioned Air Refrigeration ends ex- 
pensive trimming of meats and vege- 
tables. Loss by shrinkage is cut to the 
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very minimum. The scientifically 
correct ratio of 36°-40° (Fahr.) with 
) 


relative humidity of 80%-85% is con- 


stantly and automatically maintained. 


Available in storage cabinets and 
display cases; storage models either 
with remote installation or as ‘‘pack- 


All have the G-E 


sealed-in-steel compressor mecha- 


aged unit.” 


nism, carrying the famous G-E 
4+-Year Service Plan—your guar- 


antee of /owest cost refrigeration. 


General Electric Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Section 
BU, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Model D100 





CS 450 Model 





@ Keeps fresh food fresh for days @ Ends trimming of meats & vegetables 
@ Cools foods five times as fast @ Costs 25% less to operate ..... 


ond itt Oned , 
GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 


Established 1883 


EDELWEISS QUALITY FOODS 


CHICAGO 
500 N. ORLEANS STREET 


BROOKLYN 
65 IMLAY STREET 





FOOD 
SUPPLIES 
for 


EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The institutional buyer demanding value 


insists that to have value quality must be 
maintained. 
has resulted in careful and scientific analy- 
ses. It has developed a fine appreciation 
of the economy of better foods. Better 
foods mean increased efficiency and more 
satisfied guests and pupils. 

Nearly fifty years of specialized service 
in the supply of Hotels, Restaurants and 
Institutions has enabled us to know some- 
thing of the problem confronting institu- 


tional buyers. Out of this knowledge and 





This uncompromising attitude 


QUALITY 
VALUE 


SERVICE 


have evolved an assort- 


COC yperat iC a, We 


ment of foods particularly suited to their 


individual requirements. Our [Edelweiss 
label has become the symbol of fine foods 
economically packed; our quotations are 
received with interest wherever close and 
intelligent buying prevails. 

The service of our Dietetic Department 
is available to you. Through the solution 
of the problems of other institutions, we 
may have immediately available informa- 
tion particularly helpful to you. We in- 


vite you to use this service. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 
OF NUMBER 10 CANNED FOODS 
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JOHN 


SEXTON & COMPANY 


Established 1883 


EDELWEISS QUALITY FOODS 


CHICAGO 
500 N. ORLEANS STREET 


BROOKLYN 
66 IMLAY STREET 





All of Sexton’s Canned Fruits are equally 
delicious. All are allowed to completely 
ripen in the sun before 


being picked. Each 


EDELWEISS | 


fruit is obtained from 
the locality where it 


then 





grows best—and 


alow cume EAE 


Packed in No. 10 tins, 


only the choice of the 
crop is taken. the 


container most economical for school cafe- 


teria use. 


If you went into the finest garden and 


selected the vegetables to serve your pupils 





you could find no bet- 


ter than those which 





come to you packed 


‘EDELWEISS 


under the Edelweiss la- 





bel. Each vegetable 


SPINACH, 


is selected where soil and climate are best 


distributed by Sexton 


suited to its perfect production. Picked at 


just the right time, and packed on the spot, 
they reach you retaining all the vitamin 


value, full flavor and succulence of the 


fresh vegetable. 





Delicious preserves, jellies, marmalades 
and fruit butters, made in Sexton’s Sun- 
shine Kitchens, are of 
excellent quality be- 


cause the materials 


from which they are 


made — selected fruits 
Peeuweenny gua and cane sugar — are 
: - the finest obtainable. 


They are made with great care, in small 
quantities, giving them the beautiful color 
and the delicious appeal of home made pre- 


serves. In our Sunshine Kitchens we also 


prepare a complete assortment of pickles, 


Edel- 


relishes and condiments of quality. 
weiss mayonnaise dressing, 
catsup, mustard and_ chili 
sauce are packed in handy 


gallon glass bottles. 


Among other Edelweiss 





Foods particularly popular 
with school cafeterias are: Coffee, indi- 
vidual tea, cocoa, gelatine dessert, chocolate 
pudding, peanut butter, macaroni, spaghetti, 
canned fish, paper napkins and paper spe- 
cialties, Edelweiss No. 10 can soups, dried 
fruits and tapioca. 

If one of our representatives has 

not called on you please write us. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS — BLENDERS AND ROASTERS 
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THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 


New Kensington, Pa. 





WEAR-EVER WEAR EVER 
Oakland, Calif. 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
= = 
BRANCHES S 
TRADE MARK Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. \ TRADE MARK 
Reg U S Pat Ort Boston, Mass Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif Philadelphia, Pa. Meg US. Pat Ost 
Chicago, Ill. E. St. Louis, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. 
“WEAR-EVER” electric unit for 
GAS HEATED operation on regu- 
STEAM- lation lighting cur- 
JACKETED rent. Equipped 
KETTLE with switch for 


is 


This kettle 


ideal for use where 


cooking must be 
done for a large 





number of persons, 
but where steam is 
not available the year ’round. It will do 
everything expected of a regular Steam- 


jacketed Kettle operated on a steam line. 


About 60 minutes are required to bring 
water to boiling point and create steam in 
the 60-gallon size of this type kettle. Made 
sizes from 10 to 100 gallons ca- 


in ten 


pacity. 


““WEAR-EVER” 
ELECTRIC PERCOLATING COFFEE 
URN 


This “Wear-Ever” Urn is made entirely 


of hard, thick, sheet aluminum. Fittings 
are of nickeled brass; 


handles of Bakelite. 


Urn operates on 


percolator principle 


and is equipped with 
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“high,” “low” and 


“medium” heat. 


Made in one size 
—9 quarts capac- 


ity. 





“WEAR-EVER” 
ALUMINUM TRAY 
This is the tray that is used so exten- 
Hard, thick 


sheet aluminum it withstands knocks and 


sively for cafeteria service. 
bangs of hard service. Size top outside 


1834” x 1274”; depth 4”. 


“WEAR-EVER” 
RANGE UTENSILS 


The “Wear-Ever” line of heavy-duty 
] 


aluminum ware includes everything needed 





in the form of range utensils—sauce pans, 
sauté pans, stock pots, etc.—all made of 
thick, 


stamped from single piece of metal without 


sheet aluminum, every utensil 
joints or seams and with extra thickness of 


metal where needed to resist wear. 


For full information re- 
garding these “Wear-Ever” 
utensils, see your regular 
supply house, or write for 


catalog. 





$15 





CHAMPION DISHWASHING MACHINE CO. 


Vain Office and Factory 
Erie, Pennsylvania 





CHAMPION DISH WASHING 

MACHINES 

For school and college cafeterias and 
kitchens, from the largest to the smallest, 
the CHAMPION Dish Washing Machine 
Company offers a wide range of models 
from which to that model which 
will meet requirements as to size, capacity, 
speed, finish and price. Capacities range 
from 2500 to 21,000 pieces per hour, and 
the price range is from $395 to $2695. 

The two 
models shown 
on this page are 
our Model 1-S 
for the small 
kitchen, with a 
capacity of 4000 
pieces per hour, 


and our Model 


select 





400-A for the 
large_ school 
kitchen feeding 


1000 to 1500 per 
meal, capacity 
10,000 pieces per 
hour. 

The small ma- 
MODEL 1-S . 
Capacity 4000 Chine, Model 
Pieces per 1-S, has a num- 
Hour—Rack Type for Hand Feed ber rorth- 

er otf worth 

while features, including adjustable legs, 
automatic overflow with outside drain con- 
trol, and removable spray pipes. It is fitted 
with curtains for straight-through auto- 
matic operation. Models 1-SD and 1-C are 
of the same size, but are fitted with doors 
for those who require that type of ma- 
chine. 

The larger machine, Model 400-A, is the 
first conveyor type machine to be offered 
in the galvanized iron finish. Its wide con- 
veyor and tremendous spray action afford 
greater capacity and speedier and more ef- 
ficient washing operation. 

All machines are available in galvanized 
iron, copper and Monel Metal or stainless 
steel. 


Cleaner Dishes in Shorter Time 
The straight, stationary sprays of all 
CHAMPIONS insure cleaner dishes in 
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shorter time. The controlled direct action 
of the hot, soapy spray, with its forceful, 
steady, ten-pounds-to-the-square-inch pres- 
sure, strikes every part of each dish and 
quickly removes every spot of dirt and 
grease. The spray pipes above and below 
are quickly and easily removed, cleaned and 
replaced by hand. CHAMPIONS have no 
complicated revolving mechanism — no 
moving parts to wear down or get out of 
order. Once you see a CHAMPION in ac- 
tion, you will appreciate why it is chosen 
by those who must have efficient, economi- 
cal and unfailing performance. 


CHAMPION Advantages: 


Sturdy Construction—Built to give lifetime service. 
Tanks specially constructed of %-inch-thick cast iron, 
galvanized to prevent rust. 

Greater Speed—All unnecessary movements, of either 
operator or machine, are eliminated 

Lower Costs—A minimum of labor (unskilled) 
quired. Special features almost entirely eliminate dish 
breakage. 

Dependable Service—All CHAMPIONS give steady, 
continual, dependable service. Every part is easily ac 
for cleaning. CHAMPION Service Stations are 
located in most large cities. 

Large Selection—There are models to fit every re 
quirement, in capacities of from 2500 to 21,000 pieces 
per hour—rack type for hand feed, rack type with 
chain carrier, and conveyor type—galvanized iron, 
monel metal or copper construction. Write for booklet. 


A Few of the Many CHAMPION 


Installations: 

Riverside High School, 

South Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Toronto University, Toronto, Canada 

Emory University, Emory, Ga. 

Rhode Island College, Providence, R. I. 

University of Maine, Orono, Me 

Note: The famous new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York, is now being served by eleven CHAMPIONS. 


is re 


cessible 


Buffalo, N. Y 





Capacity 10,000 


Pieces per 





Hour— 
Conveyor Belt Type 


Our representatives are available in various 
sections of the country, for planning and con- 
sultation service. 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. COMPANY 


AutTosaNn Macuine Division 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
20 Vesey Street 626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
ST PAUL PASADENA 


416 Roy Street 72 Annandale Road 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 
2924 E. 132nd Street 5315 Nottingham Road 
DALLAS ATLANTA 


Milam Hotel 30 E. Lake Drive 





COLT AUTOSAN DISHWASHERS 





MODEL C-2—Link Conveyor 

Type—for 1000 to 1500 persons 

per meal, cafeteria service. In 
copper or monel metal. 



















veyor Type 
persons per 
service. 











Dishwashing Machines 
for Every Requirement 


Whether you serve 100 or 2000 students 
per meal, there is a sturdy, efficient, econom- 
ical Colt Autosan Dishwashing Machine 
which will exactly fit your needs. The 
Autosan line is most complete, (there are 
nine models in all), and offers the greatest 
values—if you will believe the opinions of 
many of your associates in the school field. 
This year especially—with prices down, and 
values up—is an exceilent time to buy new 
dishwashing equipment, or to replace old. 
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MODEL RA-1—Rack 
for 700 to 1100 
meal, 
In galvanized 
copper or monel metal. 


Con- 


cafeteria 
iron, 














MODEL R-1—Single Rack Type—fer 

up to 500 persons per meal, cafeteria 

service. In galvanized iron, copper or 
monel metal. 





But above all—before you buy—learn why 
Colt Autosans are invariably made the basis 
for comparison whenever the subject of 
dishwashers is mentioned. A letter stating 
the number of students you serve will bring 
promptly—without obligation—a complete 
description of the machine or machines best 
adapted to your requirements. Write Colt’s 


Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Autosan Ma- 
chine Division, Hartford, Conn. 


Architects 


Send for your copy of 
the complete Colt Auto- 
san Architect’s Portfolio 
which contains full in- 
formation and specifica- 
tions. 
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ERIE RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 


CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





School authorities 


throughout the country 
are at all times endeavor- 
ing to improve the quality 
of food served at a price 
which the students can af- 
ford to pay and to give them all the body 
building minerals possible. 

Your cooking troubles will be greatly 
eliminated if you use the SAV-MOR sys- 
tem. SAV-MOR makes it possible for the 
people in charge of your eating depart- 
ments to serve more attractive, better tast- 
ing, and more wholesome food. By elimi- 
nating the water in the 
process of cooking 


all 
portant 


vegetables, the im- 


body - building 
retained. 


elements are 


This is very important 


for the development of 
the student. Cooking 


vegetables that are at- 
tractive and appeal to 
the eye, is another very 
important feature. 

costs 


Low operating 


oftentimes make it pos- 


sible to serve certain 
itens for less money. 
which is a very attrac- 


tive appeal to the stu- 


SAV-MOR 


Saves theFlavor 








without a doubt, give 
more service from a sin- 
gle unit than any other 
single item in the kitchen. 
It will serve better food, 
requiring less floor space, 
less labor, and less fuel. It is designed for 
easy operation, which makes it possible for 
the most inexperienced help to operate. 
Cooking compartments and utensils are 
of Metal, 


eliminates all rusting and makes it easy for 


constructed Allegheny which 
the operator to keep the unit clean with 
very little effort. 

Don’t overlook the 
fact that SA V-MOR 


roasting feature is found 


only in this unit. 
These exclusive fea- 
tures make this unit 
most satisfactory for 


every type and size of 
school requirements. 

The SAV-MOR is be- 
ing used by many of our 
prominent schools, uni- 
versities and also by a 
very large number of 
our public schools. 

We will gladly furnish 
specifications 


of 


complete 
and a list our many 
users 


Write for it today. 


upon reque St. 


SAV-MOR CAN BE HEATED WITH GAS, 
STEAM OR ELECTRICITY 


dents. SVS- 
tem of cooking will, 
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MARKET FORGE COMPANY 


Everett, Mass., U.S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 






TABLES WITH SWINGING SEATS 
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A TYPICAL TABLE AND SEAT LAYOUT - -- 2-4 ob 








MAFORCO table and seating equipment 


as developed by our engineers is proving 








helpful to school and university authorities 





in laying out practical and economical cafe- 





teria installations. 





Remember these exclusive ‘“Maforco”’ 











features: 
with Monel metal, stainless steel or 


@ Conservation of floor area with 
rubber, to accommodate all floor 


swivel table seats allowing maxi- 
areas 
mum accommodations 
@ Clear space between seats minimum 


® Orderly seating without confusion 
12”, standard 2’ 6” 


@ Constructed for the reduction of 


noise , eee a 
If you are planning a new cafeteria, 01 

@® Simple design with the elimination ., — ; 
: ; ; ; ; if your present equipment 1s inadequate, 

of corners and crevices to aid sani- : : 

. , ; consult our engineers for complete layout. 

tation and economical maintenance 


@ Tables constructed of wood, covered Write us for complete specifications 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Youngstown, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES AND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





The application of Enduro, 
Republic’s Perfected Stainless 
Steel, in schools and universities, 
relates to (a) its use as a decora- 
tive medium, exterior and in- 
terior, (b) its use wherever food comes into 
contact with metal, as in kitchen and cafe- 
teria equipment, and (c) its use in labora- 
tory service, in furniture and in vent hoods 
and ducts. 

Enduro stainless steel is an alloy con- 
taining nickel and chromium, a beautiful 
non-tarnishing white metal taking a high 
polish, It is the same corrosion-resisting 
metal all the way through with no surface 
coating to peel off or wear thin. It is im- 
pervious to the action of weather and is not 
subject to attack by most acids, alkalis, 
fumes, foods and dairy products. Wiping 
with a damp cloth restores the original 
silvery finish. 

Its use as a decorative material is limited 
only by the imagination of the architectural 
designer. It can be used as trim around 
rooms, doors and windows, in stair rails, in 
lighting fixtures, in grilles, in spandrels, in 
many ornamental features, exteriors and in- 
teriors. And any ornamental metal worker 
can fabricate it. 


ENDURO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 





The advantages of Enduro in 
food service are its beauty, the 
ease with which it may be kept 
clean, and its long life due to the 
fact that it is proof against cor- 
rosion. It is available in many fabricated 
utensils—pans, kettles, pressure cookers, 
etc.—and it is supplied in sheet form for 
fabrication into racks, table tops, shelves, 
etc. A list of manufacturers using Enduro 
in the making of such equipment will be 
supplied upon request. 

On account of the ability of Enduro to 
resist acids, alkalis and corrosive gases it 
is ideal for laboratory equipment—hoods, 
ducts, cabinet shelves, tops of tables, desks, 
etc. Any sheet metal worker can fabricate 
hoods and ducts and similar parts on the 


job. 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


The facilities of the largest and best 
equipped metallurgical laboratories in 
America, together with the experience and 
skill of a trained corps of Republic Metal- 
lurgists and Engineers, are at your service 
in working out any problem relating to the 
use of or fabrication of Enduro. Tell us 
your problems. 


1. Kitchen equipment of ENDURO fabricated by Kirk 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., for Bristol School, Webster 
Groves, Mo 

2. ENDURO equipped cafeteria, fabricated by Kirk 
Mfg. Co., installed in Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

3. All table tops, counter tops, backs, shelves and 
tray rails in James Ford Rhodes High School, Cleve- 
land, O., are ENDURO. Counter tops are ENDURO 
Plymet! made by Haskelite Corp. 

a. A typical ENDURO Elevator Door Installation. 

5. ENDURO Met-L-Wood table tops, made by Met- 
L-Wood Corp., Chicago, Ill., installed in Domestic 
Science Room, Parker Junior High School, Chicago. 
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JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” 
Food Choppers and Bread Slicers 





THE IMPROVED 
“BUFFALO” FOOD 
CHOPPER 


An Ideal Machine for 
School Kitchens 


This improved Chopper will pro- 
duce a better quality of chopped 
foods, practically eliminate food 
waste and save considerable time 
and labor in food preparation. 

It chops all kinds of meats, fruits, 
vegetables and nuts FINE without 
mashing or squeezing out the nu- 
tritious juices. It is sturdily built; 
safe, simple and very quiet in operation. Takes 
up very little room. Beautifully finished. 

Has exclusive safety features, knives are fully 
guarded; top plate and bowl are removable. 
Model 114 (illustrated) has capacity of 7 lbs.; 
4 H.P. motor. 

Furnished with Grinder for hamburg, sausage, 
meat loaf, etc., also vegetable slicer for slicing 
all kinds of vegetables, fruits, making French 
fried or Julienne potatoes, grating cheese, bread 
crumbs, etc. 

“BUFFALO” Food Choppers are made in 4 
sizes for use in small or large kitchens. Write 


for complete catalog and prices. 


THE IMPROVED “BUFFALO” 
BREAD SLICER 


This machine will save from 4 to 6 slices on 
every loaf of bread cut, over hand slicing. Cuts 


— 
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175 to 200 uniform slices per minute from 1%” to 
7%” thickness. All waste is eliminated because 
every loaf is cut down to the last slice and every 
slice is a uniform thickness. 

Stacks the bread as it cuts, preventing it from 
drying out. Slices either hot or cold bread wit! 
out crushing or crumbing. 

The knife is fully guarded, making it abs 
lutely safe for the operator. Equipped wit! 
safety lock which prevents the knife from 
turning when the slicer is idle. When locked, 


knife remains in top of hood, out of the 


Wa\ 

\ “BUFFALO” Bread Slicer will pay for 
itself in a few months’ time. Made in 4 sizes, 
hand or motor operated. Write for complet 


catalog and prices. 


“BUFFALO” Food Choppers and 
Bread Slicers are in use to-day i 
hundreds of schools, as well as 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, clubs 


and institutions throughout the cou 


try. List of users upon request. 
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STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore 


Birmingham 


Chicago Boston 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
NORTHWEST GAS & ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Portland, Oregon 





EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
OF SCHOOL COOKERY... MET 


100% 


VULCAN 


GAS EQUIPMENT 



















VULCAN 
NO. 4751 
All-Hot-Top Gas 
Range 


The standard 
heavy - duty ty pe 
range. Fast, economi- 
cal, easy to operate 
and keep clean. Open 
or closed top, oven, tn- 
sulation, heat control 
and salamander broiler 
are optional, 


Several 
Models 
cnd 


Sizes 











At Right: VULCAN No. 4712 Junior Gas Range. Has 
sume construction and features as heavy-duty, but it its 
smaller in size. Takes less floor space 


At Extreme Right: VULCAN No. 3761 Insulated Bake 


Cven with Heat Control for bread, pies, pastries, cake, 


macaroni, potatoes, puddings, ete, 


VULCAN EQUIPMENT MAKES GAS THE 
MODERN EFFICIENCY FUEL. . . CLEAN, 
FAST AND ECONOMICAL 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 











A typical school installation, St. Elizabeth’s Home, West 
Hartford, Conn. No matter how large or small the school, 
VULCANS will fit it just right 


WHAT is the secret of wholesome, appe- 
tizing low-cost school meals? Careful se- 
lection of foods? Yes, but that is not all 
... they must be properly cooked. The 
VULCAN All-Hot-Top Range with its 
great number of cooking heats and the 
VULCAN Bake Oven with its controlled 
heat make it easy for any cook to get re- 
sults that make the mouth water. 

Low costs are made possible by the 
VULCAN'S aerated burners, insulation, 
heat control and other patented features 

and gas, the low-cost dependable cook- 
ing fuel. 


Ask for Catalog and List of 
School Installations 








VULCAN NO. 4712 VULCAN NO. 3761 
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The Science Building at Antioch College 


By R. F. 


EASTMAN 


Or EastMAN & BuDKE, SPRINGFIELD, OHI0, AND Herspert BAUMER, ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, OHIO 
Strate UNIVERSITY 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATED 


HE problem of campus development at An- 

tioch College presented the age-old difficulty 

of harmonizing tradition with modern require- 
ments. 

The college first opened its doors in Yellow 


Springs, Ohio, in 1852, with Horace Mann, its 
founder, as President. The original buildings, 
designed by a Boston architect, consisted of a 


central building of “imposing appearance”; two 
dormitories, “as plain parallelograms as Harvard 
and Yale could boast’; and a president’s and 
professors’ houses that still give a distinctively 
New England appearance to the little village of 
Yellow Springs. 

After a few years of pioneering in the revolu- 
tionary ideas of “non-sectarianism” and “equal 
educational opportunity for men and women,” 
Antioch experienced financial difficulties and for 





half a century was “just another small Ohio 
college.” In 1921, however, Arthur E. Morgan, 
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an engineer with an established reputation in 
flood prevention and reclamation work, was asked 
to resurrect the college. Unhampered by ti idi 
tional ideas, he embarked on an 
adventurous, far-reaching enterprise. He believes 
that knowledge and growth come from practical 
as well as from books. The 


academic 


Antioc! 


experience 


program combines learning from both in alter- 
nating periods of work and study. 

The group of buildings erected by Horace 
Mann were reconditioned and remodeled by 


President Morgan and are now used for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally intended— 
the central building for administration and class- 
room and the two dormitories for 
housing the students. Funds available for build- 
ing were spent for remodeling and modernizing 
and for the erection of a library building, a men’s | 
dormitory, and a group of modern faculty resi- 
dences. In 1928 a new Building, the 


purposes, 


Science 


aie 2ZAe 


COLLEGE 


ANTIOCH 
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subject of this article, was made possible by a 
generous gift from C. F. Kettering, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation and a 


warm friend and admirer of Mr. Morgan. Gifts 


from others enabled the completion of a new 
gymnasium and a power plant. 
Design of the Science Building 
To Professor Herbert Baumer of Ohio State 


University, retained by Mr. Morgan to consult 
with Eastman and Budke on the design and plan 
of the Building, must be given major 
credit for the general and design of the 
building. The engineering Mr. Morgan 
insisted on Quaker simplicity of design with prac- 
Mr. Kettering, another 
resulting building is of 


Science 


scheme 


mind of 


ticality of plan. In this 
engineer, concurred. The 
a subdued modernistic character to conform with 
the simplicity of the older buildings. 

The brick for the exterior enclosing walls is of 
the red character to 
the brick of the The spandre Is 
windows are of black tile. The en- 
trance Paul limestone, and the 
entrance door trim is of Oolitic Indiana limestone. 
used, and the roof is 


mold similar in 


sand type, 
original buildings. 
under the 
steps are of St. 
Steel casement windows ire 


of unfading green slate. 


ons 


Dime) 


Building is rectangular in shape, 
approximately 62 feet wide by 262 feet long. It 
high in and four in the 
full story is obtained for 
installation 


The Science 


is three stories front 
rear. The height 
the lowest or basement story by the 
wide moat in front and by grading at the 
The roof is pitched in front but elevated 
third floor to 
plenum tunnel, a 
and constant-tem- 
sub-basement. In the 


ventilating 


of a 


of a 
rear. 
at the rear to 
have full ceiling 
mechanical 
perature rooms are 


permit the top or 
height. A 
equipment room 


in the 


attic space under the pit hed roof ar 
equipment, the water distillery, and the geology 
storage room. 

The size of the building was proportioned to 
the funds available. Courses in science are re- 
quired of all students at Antioch, and space in the 
building was allocate d to the various de partments 
according to their relative importance in the cur- 
riculum. 


Program or Plan 


located in the 


iat ology, 


Five science departments are 
building—physics, 


and psychology. Laboratories of civil and elec- 


chemistry, biology, 
trical engineering are associated with the physics 
department. 

T he ph ysics department occupi s the west wing 
of the building on the and first floors. 
It is made up of laboratories in general physics, 
advanced physics, optics, and electrical measure- 
seating 126 stu- 


basement 


a physics lecture room, 


two 


ments; 


dents; a classroom; offices with associated 


private research laboratories; a machine sho} 
dark two 


a constant-temperature room located six feet in 


room; apparatus storage rooms; 


oor. 


rock underneath the basement 


departme corre- 


The chemist “"Yf 


occuples 

sponding quarters in the east wing of the build- 
] 

f] 


ing on the basement and first floors. It is made 


up of two freshmen laboratories; qualitative, 


quantitative, organic, physical chemistry, and 
metallurgical laboratories; three offices with as- 
sociated private rese¢ irch laboratories; three dark 
rooms; an X-ray spectographic room; two bal- 
ance rooms; a constant-temperature room sim- 


ilar to that in the physics department; a lecture 
room, seating 126 students; a lecture preparation 
room; an acid carboy room; and two stock- 
rooms. 

The biology department occupies the second 
floor of the east wing of the building over the 
chemistry department. It is made up of labora- 
biology, bacteriology, physio- 


tories in general 


logical chemistry, comparative anatomy, embry- 


ology, plant morphology, and a herbarium. There 


are also three offices, two of which have asso- 
ciated private research laboratories; a stock- 
room; two classrooms; a culture room; and a 


At the rear of the 
building are a greenhouse and an experimental 
animal house used by the biology department. 
The chemistry lecture room is available to the 


utility research laboratory. 


biology de partment. 

The qe ology de partment 
department in the west wing of the building on 
the second and third floors. It is made up of 
laboratories in earth science, advanced geology, 


is over the physics 


mineralogy, and meteorology. There is one office 
with private research laboratory adjoining; a con- 


ference room; a stock-room; two photographic 
dark rooms; a storage room for rocks; a storage 
room for astronomical and weather instruments; 
and an available platform on the top of the build- 
ing. The physics lecture room is also used by 
the geology department. 

The psychology department takes up the rear 
third floor. It is made up of four 


laboratories; large 


part of the 
small research 
conference room; and a soundproof room. All 


two offices; a 


these rooms can be darkened. 

The science library, in which 
are kept, occupies one large room on the second 
floor of the east wing. A science librarian is al- 
ways in charge. The library’s capacity at pres- 
ent is 8,188 books, and it can be expanded to 


a 


accommodate 12,724 volumes. 


all science books 


Structural Features 


The loadings used in the building conform to 
Ohio State Code requirements and are consistent 
and 
cor- 


with good engineering practice: classrooms 
laboratories, 60 pounds per foot: 
ridors and lecture rooms, 80 pounds per square 
foot: 


pounds per square foot. 


square 


and library and storage room floors, 100 
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The structural design is of the reinforced con- 
crete skeleton type, with “beam and girder” con- 
struction. The use of cross-beams spaced 9 feet 
6 inches apart, and monolithic slab floors, will 
permit future rearrangement and subdivision of 
rooms in multiple lengths of 9 feet 6 inches, by 
the addition or removal of partitions. 

The exterior walls are backed up with common 
brick, and the interior partitions are of tile. The 
walls are plastered, but the ceilings are not. The 
beamed ceiling effect of the beam and girder de- 
sign has proved very satisfactory. The ceilings 
of the lecture rooms were given acoustical treat- 
ment. 

After thorough investigation it was decided to 
use mastie for the floor covering of all labora- 
tories. Cement floors were used in a number 
of the basement and storage rooms. The library 





and corridors are covered with battleship lino- 
leum. 

One of the most unusual and novel features 
of the building is the design of the corridor walls. 
A corridor runs through the center of each floor, 
with room openings on both sides. The corridor 
walls are hollow (about two feet inside clear- 
ance), and house fume and ventilating ducts and 
all the vertical mechanical equipment services 
of the building. Doors opening on the corridors 





REMOVABLE ASBESTOS PANELS GIVE ACCESS TO 
THE HOLLOW CORRIDOR WALLS 
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A LABORATORY CLASSROOM 
Each hood is operated by its own individual exhaust fan 
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A TYPICAL SMALL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


are so located on the various floors that the hol- 
low walls are continuous through the four floors 
of the building. From about four feet above the 
floor, the corridor sides of these walls are pan- 
eled with asbestos boards on a structural frame, 
each of these panels measuring about 2% feet 
x 8 feet x %4-inch. The panels are removable, 
allowing access to any part of the hollow wall. 
In fact, the walls are so designed that they can 
be completely removed, exposing all the me- 
chanical equipment services housed therein. This 
method of wall construction permits unusual flex- 
ibility in repairing, removing, or adding new me- 
chanical equipment service. 


Mechanical Equipment 


Electrical Work—The various laboratories of 
the building are provided with current according 
to their needs, including 220-volt three-phase A.C., 
220-volt single-phase A.C., 110-volt A.C., low- 
voltage D.C., and heavy-duty D.C. up to 400 
amperes at 110 volts. A large power and trans- 
fer panel located between the electrical engineer- 
ing and electrical measurement laboratories in 
the west wing of the basement floor controls the 
supply to the various laboratories. An emergency 


switch, mounted on this switchboard, throws th 
lighting system of the building on storage bat- 
teries in service on the incoming power 
line is disrupted. The low-voltage current comes 
from 60 cells of box storage batteries. 

Two motor generator sets, of 20-kw. and 6-kw. 
capacity respectively, supply the heavy-duty DC. 
The main switchboard is so connected 


Case 


demand. 
with the various generators in the electrical en- 
gineering laboratory that the rest of the build- 
ing can have the advantage of its output. 

Plumbing Service—The laboratories are 
plied with hot, cold and distilled water, com- 
pressed air, gas, and waste lines wherever needed. 
Vacuum is obtained through the use of metal 
aspirators permanently attached to the cold wa- 
ter lines. Brass pipe is used for all hot water 
lines and block tin for the distilled water lines. 

Located in the attic, an automatie steam-heated 
water still, with a 300-gallon storage tank, sup- 
plies distilled water for the building at the rate 
of 25 gallons per hour. 

Heating and Ventilating Service—Steam from 
the college power plant, reduced to 5 pounds pres- 
sure, heats the building through the use of radia- 
tors placed under windows of the various rooms. 

A large fan, drawing in fresh air from the 


sup- 
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outside, drives the air over a battery of indirect 
steam coils into the plenum tunnel. From there 
it passes to the various rooms through risers in 
the hollow Foul air, collected 
in the ventilator attic, is vented 
out through two openings in the roof. 

Hoods and Fume Ducts—All laboratories are 
supplied with a modified form of the Cornell 
open-faced velocity hood. Twenty-eight motor 
blowers in the attic draw off the chemical fumes 
from the various hoods; a pilot light burns as 
long as the motor is running. No more than 12 
feet of hood is connected to one This 
arrangement gives a positive draft action on each 
hood, saves power, does not waste the warm air 
of a room in winter, and in general is very satis- 
factory. Complete control of a range of hood 
velocities from 120 cubic feet a minute 
is achieved by means of a damper placed over 
the hoods and regulated by a chain. 

Heavy-gage ingot iron was used for the fume- 
duct system. The entire system is made up in 
sections so that section can be re- 
moved and repaired. 


corridor walls. 
ducts in the 


motor. 


zero to 


a worn-out 
The ducts were coated on 
the inside with three varnish and one 
coat of asphalt paint. A section at 
the top of each riser permits the lowering of a 
spray paint gun into the riser when necessary. 

As metal ducts are so much lighter than the 
conventional ceramic ducts, it was found possi- 
ble to suspend the large collecting fume-ducts in 
the attic 8 feet from the floor, thus freeing attic 
space from the clutter ordinarily found in build- 
ings using this system of ventilation. The weight 
of ceramic ducts usually also makes it necessary 


coats of 
removable 


to install risers as a permanent part of the build- 
ing. The permanency of installation does not al- 
low a change in location or the installation of a 
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corridor wall, how- 
repair, 


hollow 


With a 


ducts are 


new hood. 
ever, all fume accessible for 
removal, or new installations. Another important 
advantage of metal over ceramic ducts is lower 
first Metal ducts also permit a range of 
fabrication which is often desirable from the 
point of view of efficiency. Each fume duct has 
two dampers, one at the hood, as mentioned 
above, and the other next to the fume blower. 
The latter prevents fumes from being forced into 
other rooms in which hoods are not in operation. 

Furniture—The laboratory furniture was de- 
signed to meet the needs of the various depart- 
ments. In fact, the building was designed largely 
around the furniture plan. The location of the 
chemistry locker units determined the window 
spacing. The windows are 9 feet 6 inches from 
center to center, making possible a 5-foot 6-inch 
aisle between the locker units. The furniture is 
of white oak stained brownish-green, with a 
rubbed finish. Stone table and desk tops are used 
extensively about the building. The chemistry 
locker units are supplied with acid-proof end 
sinks and traps. Heavy wrought-iron pipes are 
used for all vertical drains. 

Dr. Clyde S. Adams, head of the Chemistry 
Department, was chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee. The total cost of the building was $372,500. 


cost. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
Acoustical Treatment—The Celotex C¢ 
Blackboards—Natural Slate Blackboard Cx 
Exterior Building Materials—The Wyandot 
Co, 
Heating and Ventilating Svstem—Warren Webster & Co. 
Laboratory Flooring—Rezilite Mfg. C« 
Laboratory Furniture and Equipment—-Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Plumbing Fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co, 
Valves—Sloan Valve Co, 
Windows and Sash—The 


Clay Products 


Wm. Bayley C 


Modern Equipment for Teaching Science in Poland 














This photograph 
from Poland and 
those from Ger- 


many on the follow 
ing three pages are 
reproduced through 
the courtesy of 
Gerald 8. Craig, 
Assistant Professor 
of Natural Sciences, 
Teachers c< llege, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity. The photo- 
graphs were taken 


by Thomas F. Mil- 


bank 











A PHYSICS LABORATORY IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL IN POZNAN, POLAND 








Photographs of Some of the Means Used 
to Make Science a Vital Subject in 
German Elementary Schools 




















4 NUMBER OF NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
MAKE USE OF THEIR 
FLAT ROOFS FOR IN 
STRUCTION 
Classes are brought to t 
roofs to observe the 
tion of industries, m 
tains, rivers and other g 
graphical features. I 
some schools an ast! 
ical observatory is ma 
tained on the roof and 
used at night 


IN THE NEW SCHOOLS 
THE CORRIDORS ARE 
USED FOR VARIOUS IN- 
STRUCTIONAL PUR- 
POSES 
This weather station in 
the corridor of a Volks 
schule in Kassel may be 
utilized by many classes 





because it is so accessible 


THE SCIENCE PAVII 
ION IN GEMEINDE 
SCHULE, HOHENZOI 
LERN PLATZ, BERLIN, 
ILLUSTRATES THE USI 
OF A HALLWAY FOR 
THE DISPLAY OF BIO 
LOGICAL MATERIALS 
In the cages are birds 
reptiles, insects, mammals 
and other animals. The 
children take care of tl 
materials, under the su 
pervision of the instructor 
The biology rooms for 
mentary classes adjoin 
corridor 
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4 SUPPLY ROOM FOR 
GEOGRAPHICAI MATE 
RIALS IN THE GEORG 
PLATZ SCHULE, DRES 
DEN 
Geographical materials in 
most elementary schools in 
Germany ire stored and 


cataloged — in i central 
room, to which all teach 
ers have access In this 


school the elementary sci 
ence department has a 
similar supply room 





A VIEW OF THE NEW 


TYPE OF PIPE FURNI 
TURE THAT IS USED IN 
MAN Y SCHOOLS OF 


GERMANY 
This is a domestic science 
(sewing) room in the Wil 
hel mstrass«¢ Schule, Mag- 
deburg 





BIOLOGICAL TABLES IN 
THE LESSING OBER- 
REALSCHULE, DUSSEL- 
DORF, DESIGNED TO 
SECURE THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT OF LIGHT IN 
MICROSCOPIC WORK 
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THIS UNIQUE DEMON- 
STRATION ROOM IN THE 
SERTHOLD OTTO 
SCHULE REAL GYMNA- 
SIUM AFFORDS \ 
GREAT AMOUNT OF 
SPACE FOR DEMON- 
STRATION 
The service includes elec- 
tricity, gas and water, 
provided at a counter on 
the side and in front of 
the movable demonstra- 
tion table. The blackboard 
is, in reality, an opague 
window which can be 
raised to permit a view of 
the entire supply room be- 
yond 
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AN INSTRUCTOR 

PREPARATION AN 
SUPPLY ROOM, ADJOIN 
ING THE MAIN BIOLOG 
ICAL LABORATORY IN 


THE KLOTZSCHE LAND 


ES-SCHULE, DRESDEN 


Teachers are comm 
provided with a 
amount of space for 
Vidual research worl 


preparation for class 
struction 





A CHEMISTRY LABORA 
TORY IN THE OBER 
REALSCHULE, DRESD! 
The students work at 
dividual tables, the height 
of which are such tl 
experiments may be per 
formed comfortably while 
seated 





The Broad Scope of Industrial Education 
in the Pasadena Junior High Schools 


By GEORGE D. HENCK 


Director oF INpusTRIAL ArTS, PASADENA City ScHooLS, PASADENA, CALIF. 


N Pasadena the schools are organized on the 

6-4-4 plan, which provides the richest of op- 
portunities for the industrial education program. 
Briefly stated, the objectives set up for the de- 
partment are: 


1. Exploration 

2. Social habits and attitudes 
3. Consumers’ knowledges 

4. Educational guidance 

5. Vocational guidance 

6. Avocational interests 

. Appreciation of industrialism 


Industrial arts courses are required of all boys 
entering junior high school at the 7th grade. 
The requirement is justified, not on the ground 
of any single objective stated above, but rather 
on the assumption that as members of society the 
boys will live in a highly mechanized world, in 
which more and more of the labors of today will 
be carried on through man’s control of automatic 
electrical and mechanical The 


devices. courses 


must be considered, then, not as specialized voca- 
tional work, but rather as 
experience required of our future citizenry. 


a common integrating 


The First Exploratory 


Courses Are 


In setting up the program we have been mind- 
ful of the fact that 98 per cent of all the boys 
of appropriate age in Pasadena are enrolled in 
the junior high schools. Our program must be 
flexible in order that we may care for the varying 
interests, capacities and abilities of this hetero- 
geneous group. Therefore we begin with required 
exploratory courses throughout the seventh year, 
working in the fields of woodworking, printing 
and mechanical drafting. All these fields of ac- 
tivity are of fundamental importance, in respect 
to their economic and social value as well as from 
the point of view of the numbers of adult 
workers whom they employ. Drafting is of course 
the universal language of industry, and wherever 
construction work of any nature is carried on, its 
use is of fundamental importance. 





EXAMPLES OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN 


SHEET METAL 


McKINLEY JUNIOR 


HIGH 


WORK IN THE 


SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIF. 
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THE INDUTRIAL ARTS BUILDING OF THE 

Exploration is further emphasized through 
visits to plants and factories, through use of the 
radio, moving pictures and library reference work, 
and through talks by leaders in industry who 
are called in to discuss with the classes the many 
economic and social problems involved in their 


particular field. 


Social Habits and Attitudes Are Cultivated 


The work of the eighth grade is elective and 
involves participation in courses in electricity, 
metal work (including sheet metal, machine shop 
and foundry practice), and auto mechanics; again 
the work is of an exploratory nature. While 
skill in the manipulation of tools, materials and 
machines is achieved, it is not the chief aim. 
Projects are chosen by the students which will 
fulfill the psychological and sociological needs 
and interests of boys of this age. The work is 
so organized as to provide an opportunity for the 
solution of problems as well as for participation 
in activities on an individual, small-group and 
entire-class basis. Accordingly it is possible to 
provide each individual with a type of experience 
for which he will find a need. 

Many of our most valuable concepts of citizen- 
ship, industry, cooperation and leadership are 
realized through industrial arts programs which 
are organized to give at least a part of their time 
to cooperative enterprise. An entire class may 


McKINLEY 


PASADENA 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


organize itself as an industrial unit ostensibly to 
produce certain items of value to themselves and 
to the community. This will involve definite 
planning as to best methods, the proper selection 
of materials, cost accounting, time schedules, and 
the like. Through discussion, the relative advan- 
tages of individual versus group organization is 
emphasized. These discussions lay the ground- 
work for an appreciation of our present-day eco- 
nomic-industrial structure. 


Consumers’ Knowledges and Skills 


values of industrial 
through the 
part of the 


The common integrating 
arts work are further strengthened 
“consumers’ knowledges and _ skills” 
program. This is planned in accordance with our 
basic philosophy which leads us to believe that 
as consumers we should all be able to intelligently 
select, use, and care for the many 
and electrical appliances manufactured for the 
home. At the present time they represent a 
rather appalling list, and we can derive small 
that the number increases 


mechanical 


comfort from the fact 
almost from day to day. 

The industrial arts work of the ninth and tenth 
grades, like that in the eighth grade, is elective, 
the difference being that in the two upper years 
of the junior high school the student, after 
selecting the course which he is to follow, con- 


tinues with this course throughout the entir 


Industrial Education in the Pasadena Junior High Schools 


year. To the values already enumerated for the 
work of the lower grades we may add the follow- 
ing: educational guidance, 
and avocational interests. 


guidance, vocational 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Educational guidance is of extreme importance 
during these, the beginning years of secondary 
schooling. For students, industrial 
courses function negatively in this respect, while 
for others they are quite positive. Those 
dents for whom industrial hold no direct 
interest or possibility for future personal contacts, 
may well turn their time and attention to other 
those who are inter- 
within this field, 
must be given to the 
individual’s edu- 


many arts 
stu- 
arts 


phases of education. For 
ested in further possibilities 
additional consideration 
many problems involved in an 
cational program. 

Vocational guidance likewise both 
tively and negatively for industrial arts students. 
For those who continue work into the ninth and 
tenth grades and find their major interests and 
capacities lying within the field of industrial arts, 
a program should be arranged embodying not 
only manipulative work, but also a comprehen- 
sive program of occupational studies. The 
dent should learn about the requirements and 
opportunities, the advantages and disadvantages, 
remuneration, etc., of the various types of indus- 
trial pursuits in closely related fields. Future 
possibilities for modification, change or discon- 
taken 


acts posi- 


stu- 


tinuance of various callings must also be 


into consideration. All the facts are necessary 
before a student can make an intelligent choice 
of a vocation. 


Education for Le IsUre Time 
As our industrial organizations continue to be- 


come more efficient, all of us, irrespective of 
of employment, will find 
With proper 


both 


social status or type 


ourselves with additional free time. 


training this leisure time may be made 
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wholesome and profitable, for adults as well as for 
boys and girls. Many professional men, for di- 
version, turn their attention to sports and hob- 
various kinds. The home-shop idea is 
fast taking first place among hobbies. Industry, 
recognizing the trend, is aiding the cause through 
the development of well-built 
portable machinery. 

To encourage the wise use of leisure time, the 
work of the industrial arts department includes 
the making of such equipment as will form the 
nucleus for a home shop. The students there- 
fore construct such items as power jig-saws, wood 
turning-lathes, bench drills, wood-working 
The rewinding of fractional horsepower motors, 
together with the construction of electric heaters 
for soldering irons, and other similar projects, 
provides a doubly valuable type of work in that 
a boy obtains part of his fundamental education 
in the making of these projects. His use of the 
projects after completion, in his home shop or 
elsewhere, affords an equally important oppor- 
tunity for educational growth and training. 


bies of 


inexpensive but 


vises. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Extra-curricular activities as organized in the 
junior high especially valuable in 
affording opportunities to industrial arts students 
for the further : pur- 


schools are 


cultivation of leisure-time 
suits. The Aero Club at Washington Junior High 
School, for example, has designed, built and flown 
a scale model monoplane, powered with a %- 
horsepower gasoline engine, which also was de- 
signed and constructed by the boys. This year 
the Club is already at work on a larger plane 
and motor, which will be completed before the 
end of the school year. 


T he Se lection of Equipment 


Much careful thought and consideration must 
be given to the all-important problem of the 
selection of equipment for use in the industrial 
arts work of the junior high school. The equip- 


ment should be moderately priced, ruggedly built 
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Industrial Education in the Pasadena Junior High 





THE MACHINE SHOP IN THE 


and modern in design. These general principles 


are necessary be Cuuse obsol scence 1S a serious 


factor with school plants. Since equipment can- 
end of four or five years, 


not be scrapped at the 
modern 


it is extremely important that the most 
types be selected. 

With these principles in mind, the 
in the Pasadena city schools was selected as rep- 
resenting the best current industrial practice. All 
the woodworking machinery is direct motor drive, 
which makes for economy of floor space, savings 


equipment 


in the care and repair of equipment, less noise 
and less danger from accidents. The machines 
are also connected to an exhaust system, thereby 
improving working conditions for students in the 


shops as well as adding to the life of the ma- 
chines. 
The Goals Must Be Held In View 
The full values of an industrial arts program 


in the junior high school can be attained only 


McKINLEY JUNIOR 


Schools $35 





SCHOOL 


HIGH 


through having in mind at all times the ultimate 
and immediate goals to be attained. Teachers 
must be enthusiastic about their work, and in 
order to maintain their places as leaders must 
keep in touch with the newer developments in 
industry. Equipment must be provided which 
is of such adequate size, accuracy and dependa- 
bility as to instill a feeling of pride and respon- 
sibility in the students because of their ability 
to control these mechanisms. After all, one of 
the biggest questions in the world today is, “Shall 
man or machine dominate?” We trust the proper 
answer may through the education and 
training we are attempting to provide. 


come 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
Automotive Supplies—J. H. Williams & Co. 

Library Equipment—Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Machine Lathes-—The Monarch Machine Tool Co. 

Planes and Tools—Stanley Rule & Level Co. 

Presses and Cutter—The Chandler & Price Co. 

Printshop Equipment—American Type Founders Co. 
Woodworking Machines—Yates-American Machine Co. 
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A New Science Building for a Boys’ 
Preparatory School 


The Thompson Science Building, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter. N. H. 
By WILHELM SEGERBLOM 


Heap, DeparTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


HE Departments of Physics and Chemistry 

at The Phillips Exeter Academy have re- 
cently moved into a new building from the two 
separate buildings which have housed these de- 
partments for the past forty years. The new 
structure is the gift of the late Colonel William 
B. Thompson, of Yonkers, N. Y., a graduate of 
the Academy in 1890 and donor of several other 
buildings. 


The Construction of the Building 


The Thompson Science Building consists of a 
central unit, approximately 60 by 75 feet, of three 
an attic, and two two-story wings, 
A basement extends under 
the entire building. The exterior is of brick with 
white trim. The two front entrances face east 
toward the new quadrangle being developed in 
the “Yard.” An entrance on the south opens 
directly into the physics lecture room. At the 
rear is a students’ entrance to the basement, and 

for the delivery of supplies. 
extend from the basement to 


stories and 
about 36 by 50 feet. 


entrance 
wells 


a ramp 
Two stair 
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the top floor, with a minimum wastage of floor 
space. 

All floors are of 9-inch square mastic tile. The 
walls of the laboratories, stock rooms, and stair 
wells are finished in special chemical-resistant 
glazed hollow brick of a restful, pleasing color. 
Special anti-glare electric light fixtures are used 
throughout. All plumbing and piping is exposed 
or put in paneled wall compartments for ease in 
making repairs. The plumbing fixtures in the 
chemical laboratories are of dull nickel; in the 
rest of the building they are of chromium plate. 
is heated from the school’s 


Since the building 
central heating plant, the two chimneys are 


dummies; they rise from the attic floor level and 


serve simply as exits for the ventilation ducts 


The Basement 


The first floor is devoted entirely to physics, 
the second and third to chemistry, while the 
basement is shared by both departments. The 
basement contains a large examination room for 


physics, a coat room, toilets for students, a 





Thompson Science Building, The Phillips Exeter Academy 


THE ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY ROOM 


THE PHYSICS LABORATORY 
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janitor’s room, a room for the student organiza- 
tion called the Scientific Society, a photographic 
dark room, a stock room for surplus physics 
apparatus, a similar one for chemistry, and rooms 
for storage batteries, a motor-generator, ventila- 
tion fans, a compressed-air pump, etc. The acid 
room is equipped with ledges to hold carboys; 
shelves for bottles; compressed air for emptying 
carboys; a sink with hot, cold, and distilled 
water; a flush faucet for emergency use; and a 
floor drain. 


T he Ph ysics De part ment 


The first floor comprises a large laboratory, a 
le ceture room, a commodious stock room, two small 
classrooms, a preparation room, shop, coat room, 
and three offices, one having an adjoining private 
laboratory for the instructor’s use. The physics 
laboratory is supplied with eight working tables, 
amply equipped with electric current and other 
appliances, including sliding blackboards and ap- 
paratus cases. The lecture room seats 140 stu- 
dents and has a sloping floor, stationary chairs, a 
fully-equipped demonstration table, sliding black- 
boards, screen and lantern equipment, and a ceil- 
ing treated for sound deadening. The stock room, 
generously supplied with apparatus cases, adjust- 
able shelving and a sink, is in the center of the 
building between the laboratory and the corridor. 


Elementary Chemistry Units 


Accommodations for 192 students in elementary 
chemistry and for 20 second-year chemistry stu- 
dents are supplied on the two upper floors. The 
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four elementary chemistry units are distributed 
two on the second floor and two on the third; thé 

enable four teachers to conduct work at the san 
time, each independent of the other three. A 
combination class and labora- 


unit consists of a 

tory room with a demonstration table, movabl 
tablet arm chairs for twelve students, two rows 
of laboratory tables, a sliding blackboard, sta- 


tionary blackboards, and wall shelves. A eeramic 
wall sink with stone drain board and with hot, 
cold and distilled water, is for general use. Steam 
radiators, a unit ventilator and exhaust wall grills 
take care of heating and ordinary ventilation. In 
the ceiling above the table ar 
floodlights for showing up exhibits on the table. 


demonstration 


The Laboratory Tables 


The laboratory tables have been specially de- 
signed and embody several interesting features 
They are built in units of eight lockers, four on 
a side. Three of these units, with large ceramic 
sinks reaching the full depth of the double unit 
between them, form a row. The row is supplied 
a stone reagent shelf, gas, cold water, and 
running the full 


with 
conduits for electric 
length. Compressed air is piped to one end of 
the row. The lockers are of wood, with 
tops. The room contains two of these rows, thus 
accommodating four sections of twelve students 
each. Each student has four running feet of tabl 
top at which to work, but his apparatus is stored 
in a space below the table top taking not over 
This is accomplished 
four 


outlets 


stone 


one running foot of top. 


by an ingenious arrangement of drawers 


covered by a single panel door equipped with 
combination-master key lock. 





THE CHEMISTRY 


LECTURE ROOM 
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THE ADVANCED 


There are no wall hoods. Each unit has a 
T-shaped hood equipped with dampers for heavy 
and for light gases and with hinged windows for 
protection against spattering. Ducts, one for each 
hood, carry the fumes straight down through the 
floor into metallic chemical-proof ducts. These 
run in channels in the ceiling of the room below 
to the vertical ceramic flues, whence the 
are carried to the fans in the attic. Wall switches 
with red pilot lights control the hoods. 


gases 


The Advanced Chemistry Unit 


The unit for second-year chemistry students is 
in one wing and consists essentially of the same 
equipment as the elementary unit, except that 
each student has two lockers, which are larger and 
have more elaborate shelving for reagents. The 
table tops in this room are of wood with acid- 
resistant treatment. 


Other Chemistry Department Features 


Each of the five chemistry laboratories is 
equipped with a fire blanket and a_ recessed 
shower bath for use in case of accident. Distilled 
water is distributed to all the laboratories through 
block tin pipe from a 50-gallon-tank gas-operated 
still located on the third floor. A storeroom for 
the distribution of chemical supplies is located in 
the center of the second floor adjacent to the 


laboratories and corridors. A similar storeroom 
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ROOM 


Elevator service connects 
with the basement 


supplies the third floor. 
all three storerooms 
rooms 

The Chemistry Department is further equipped 
with a large lecture room similar to the physics 
lecture room, a preparation room, two balance 
rooms, and five offices for instruction, one with a 
private laboratory. Both departments are sup- 
plied with wall panels for adjusting the voltage 
of the electric current furnished to the various 
students and demonstration tables. 


stock 


The Exhibition Cases 


The walls of the corridors on the second and 
third floors are lined with 33 exhibition cases for 
the Academy’s well-known chemical collection. 
The shelves are adjustable and of The 
doors, each 4 by 6 feet in size, are glazed with 
an entire sheet of glass. Frosted cylinder bulbs 
illuminate the interior of the cases. 


glass. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


Auditorium Seating and Classroom Furniture—American 

Seating Co. 
Fire Alarms 
Heat Regulating System 
Laboratory Furniture and Equipment 

Co. and Watson Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Piping—The Duriron Co 
Lighting Globes and Fixtures—Holophane Co. 
Partitions, Shower—The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 
Partitions, Toilet-—Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Plumbing Fixtures and Sanitary Equipment 
Valves—Jenkins Bros, 


Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 
Johnson Service Co. 
Scientific Equipment 


Crane Co, 








The Function of the Architect’s Program 


As Applied to the Boys’ Trade School, McKeesport, Pa. 


By CHARLES L. 


INc., 


CoNSULTING ENGINEER, CHARLES L. Woo.tprince, 


HE 
Be ys’ 


making of the architect’s program for the 
Trade School in McKeesport, Pa., 
involved some unusual problems. The purpose 
of this brief article, however, is not to show in 
detail just how each of these problems was solved, 
but rather to give some idea of the difficulties 
which faced the school board before it retained 
the services of a qualified consultant, as well as 
to illustrate the desirability of making a complete 
architect’s program before any architect is em- 
ployed. 

The Problem 


The available funds for the building were re- 
stricted to $600,000, and this amount had to in- 
clude the cost of equipment and professional fees. 
The school had to provide accommodations for 
1,080 boys at one time, this number to be divided 
approximately equally between the academic and 
the shop facilities. These facilities had to be 
planned for classes averaging 30 pupils each. It 
was necessary to locate the building upon a diffi- 
cult topography at the rear of an existing high 
school. The lot was so limited in width that 
great care had to be exercised to conserve the 
natural light in both buildings. The only feature 
of the problem which tended to ease its solution 
was the fact that an auditorium and a cafeteria 
were not required since the existing high school 
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WOOLDRIDGE 
Scuoo. BurtpiInc ConsuLtTaAnts, PirrspurGH, Pa 
contained facilities of this nature which could be 
made common to both buildings. 


The Architect’s Program 


The coordination of all these factors into a pro- 
gram for a practical, efficient and economical 
trade school was very properly allotted to a 
school building consultant. Such problems do not 
fall naturally within the scope of either the super- 
intendent’s or the architect’s training and experi- 
ence, and, in the interests of economy and good 
results, should be handed for 
building experts. It was under 
that the writer was employed to make an 
architect’s program, translating into architectural 


solution to school- 


such circumstances 


language the exact educational needs of the pro- 
posed building. From such a program it was 
possible for the architect to design a trade school 


realize the expressed desires of 
vet 


which will fully 
the superintendent and the school board and 
be consistent with the above-mentioned financial 
limitations. 


The Schedule of Rooms and Requirements 


The first step in developing the architect’s pro- 
gram was a collaboration with the vocational staff 
and the superintendent of schools in a study of 
the trades to be taught. The purpose of the 
study was to reconcile the number and types of 
trades to a building of such a cubage as could 
be erected with the funds available. The result 
of the study is shown in the accompanying tabl 
(Fig. 2), which is a part of the architect’s 
program and serves as the chief key thereto. It 
comprises a list of every room in the entire struc- 
ture and condenses much valuable information for 
the architect. 

The function of the school-building consultant 
in developing this list was (1) to limit the trades 
and related subjects to a number consistent with 
the funds available for the building; (2) to 
assure that nothing was listed which it was im- 
to include in such a building because of 
the peculiarities of the site; and (3) on the basis 


possible 


of expert knowledge, to achieve a logical and 
sensible balance in the types of trades selected, 
with particular reference to the special trad 
needs of the community. Every vocational 


supervisor has his more or less hidden preferenc 
for a certain trade over every other trade, 
every school superintendent has his penchant for 
a particular type of work. While the decision of 
these men is always respectfully accepted as final 
the consultant, on the basis of a broad and spe 


and 
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cialized experience, can often render invaluable 
advice productive of much economy by suggest- 
ing such limitations as will lead to a more per- 
fect balance in the ultimate school unit. 

The Schedule of Rooms and Requirements rep- 
resents a most important key to the compilation 
of the program and is worth 
much from every 


conceivable angle. 


entire architect’s 
thorough study and analysis 


The columns to the right of 


























the list represent structural, architectural or ser- 
vice room which bear upon its 
educational efficiency. They tell the architect, 
in a condensed form, just what general features 
every room must contain to be of the desired 
educational merit, and they incorporate informa- 
tion which should be known before even the most 
sketchy preliminary plan is made. Many pages 
could be written about the importance of first 


features of each 
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The Function of the 


making all the decisions which 
this table 
employing the architect. His 


represents before 


function is to mold all these | 
units into a harmonious and wie 1 
efficient. building. 

In the column under “Re- 


marks,” the reader will note 
that in the case of nearly all 
the units there is a reference 
to the “sketch attached.” Fig. 
1 is typical of two of these at- 
tached sketches. The purpose 
of the sketches was to fully in- 
form the architect what each 
room or unit must contain when 
the building is completed. It 
should be noted that no at- 
tempt was made by the school- 
building consultant to combine 
these complete 
building. Such work was prop- 
erly left entirely to the archi- 
tect, who was accorded every 





rooms into a 


FIGS. 6 AND 


possible freedom in the design of the building. 
Where, however, 
suite, the program contained sketches suggesting 
an ideal arrangement. 

The sketches mentioned above were not given 
final approval nor incorporated into the program 


several rooms had to be en 


until they were carefully studied by the school 
administration and revised to the complete satis- 
faction of the vocational staff. 


Space Studies 


When the Schedule of Rooms and Require- 
ments (Fig. 2) was developed, and when all the 
sketches completed, the consultants next 
developed space studies. These were used as a 


were 


means of proving that the requirements set forth 
in the Schedule and the sketches were feasible, 
practical and capable of being worked into a 
proper structure. Such space studies were for the 
most part fragmentary, and purposely were never 
developed beyond the phase of mere single line 
sketches. From the point of view of the architect, 
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THIRD 


TRADE SCHOOL, 


they were an aid in suggesting various ways to 
combine the required units, without being a limit- 


ing influence in this respect. 


The Architect’s Task 
With these three fundamental features 
pleted, the program was supplemented with a full 
explanatory text covering all the features included 
in the Schedule, sketches and space studies, and 
such miscellaneous requirements as it was neces- 
It was then ready for final ap- 
administration and the 
After that, it was handed to the 
architect, with the board’s authorization for him 
to proceed with his preliminary sketches. Fig- 
ures 3-7 show the final preliminary 
sketches of the floor plans. They illustrated to 
the school board and its administration that the 
trade school will be the embodiment of their 
definite ideas for such a building, and will rep- 
resent the most practical and most efficient ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ 


com- 


sary to specify. 
proval by the 
school board. 


school 


architect’s 


money. 








The New Chemistry Building at Fisk University 
By ST. ELMO BRADY 


Heap, DerpARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


teers new Chemistry Building at Fisk Univer- 

sity was built to accommodate 410 students, 
not including those who use the research labora- 
tories. The building has main entrances on the 
east and west sides, and is three stories high on 
one side, two on the other. With a frontage of 
154 feet and a depth of 80 feet in the wings, it 
presents an imposing picture, placed as it is just 
off the southwest corner of the new library. The 
exterior walls are of hand-made brick, trimmed 
with a process stone which blends well with the 
dark red brick. 

The building is fireproof throughout. The cor- 
ridors and laboratories are of cream-colored glazed 
brick. The ceilings are of concrete mortar and 
all pipes are exposed. The minor partitions are 
of a single thickness of brick so that they may be 
easily removed at any time when it becomes de- 
sirable. Mastic, tile, wood and terrazzo are used 
for the floors. 


Instruction Rooms 


There are two classrooms, one on the second and 
one on the third floor. The main lecture room, 
which accommodates 160 persons, is so located 
that it is accessible from both the first (or base- 
ment) and the second floor. The acoustic and 
lighting facilities are excellent. The room can be 
darkened for moving pictures by curtains which 
are operated electrically by means of a switch at 
the lecture table. There is a specially powerful 
down-draft hood on the demonstration table. To 
the rear of the room is a preparation room where 
the experiments and demonstrations for lectures 
are prepared. A laboratory for physical chemis- 
try and electro-chemistry is at the north end of 
the first floor. The laboratories for elementary 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry and qualitative 
analysis occupy the second floor, which is acces- 





Henry C. Hibbs, Architect, Nashville, Tenn. 


sible from the campus. These laboratories ar 
provided with work desks so arranged that sev- 
eral sections can meet at one time. Courses in 
analytical chemistry are allocated to the third 
floor, the south end: the north end is given over 


to organic chemistry. 


Office s and Research Qua ters 


Distributed throughout the building are suites 
for the professors. Each comprises an office and 
a private laboratory. The research laboratories 
for students are adjacent to the professors’ suites, 
so that the professors may keep in close touch 
with the students at all times. One research lab- 
oratory on the second floor, known as the Visitors’ 
Laboratory, has been set aside for use by Visiting 
professors who desire to spend some time doing 
research work. 

The general office, the office of the head of th 
department, and the latter's research laboratory 
are on the main (second) floor near the entrance. 
The departmental library occupies a large room 
on the third floor and has a capacity of 3,000 
volumes. Adjacent to it is a seminar room. Also 
on the third floor is a_ well-equipped first-aid 
room, done in white tile. 


Storage Rooms on the First Floor 


The supply rooms for the storage and disburse- 
ment of chemicals and apparatus have been so 
placed as to give the most prompt and efficient 
service. The receiving room is on the first floor. 
Transportation of supplies to the various supply 
rooms is facilitated by an automatic dumb-waiter 
and an automatic elevator. 

The glass storage room, in the south wing o 


the first floor, has bins with wire bottoms for 
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The New Chemistry Building at Fisk University 


"| 


closet 


THE 


holding glassware of various sizes. Storage space 
is provided for corks, and there are 


drawers of for 


chests of 


various sizes articles like ther- 
mometers, drying tubes, ete. 


The 


separate. 


chemical room is in the same wing, but 


Opening off it on one side is an acid 
Here acids 
Opening 


room, equipped with stone shelves. 
are unpacked and the bottles are stored. 
off the south side of the chemical room, and ex- 
tending underground away from the building, is a 
cement room for the storage of dangerous chemi- 
It has a man-hole and is separated from the 
building by double fire-doors, thus offering abso- 
lute safety to the building so far 
are concerned. 


cals. 


as explosions 
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A special cold room on the first floor has been 


provided for work with materials which are un- 
stable at ordinary temperatures and for which 
low temperatures must be maintained. A tem- 


perature of 28 degrees F. can be maintained auto- 
matically within a degree or two. 

Service Systems 
provided, in 
supplies, the 
conduits for 
services fur- 


Five special service systems are 
addition to the pipes for the steam 
steam returns, and the many steel 
the systems of electric wiring. The 
nished are gas, steam, compressed air, distilled 
The storage tank for dis- 


water and hot water. 
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THE THIRD FLOOR PLAN 
tilled water holds 150 gallons; the outlets are in side of the hood. The two fan rooms are at the 


the center of each corridor. 

A special room on the second floor is proy ided 
for hydrogen and sulphide gas. This reagent 
supplied by a gas meter which is automatically 
replenished from a cylinder. It is distributed to 
a series of small pipes, each provided with an out- 
let of hard rubber located under a specially con- 
structed hood. 


is 


Desks and Hoods 


All desks and tables in the building are fur- 
and with the exception of 
the physical chemistry tables, the desks have a 
central trough and an end sink. The in 
the laboratories throughout are of the open-face, 
baffle-plate type, and each hood or bank of hoods 
has its own motor and fan with a control on the 


nished with stone tops, 


hoods 


top of the building, one at each end. 

The Chemistry Building, which was opened in 
September, 1931, was constructed at a total cost 
of $176,803, a cubic-foot cost of 42 cents. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
Acid-Resisting Pipe—-The Duriron Co. 
Blackboards—Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Classroom Furniture—The Irwin Seating Co. 
Clocks and Signal Systems—International Time Recording 
Co. 
Doors—Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


Heating System—C. A. Dunham Co, 

Laboratory Furniture and Equipment—Kewaunes 
Library Equipment Art Metal Construction Co 
Lighting Globes and Fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co. 
Plumbing Fixtures and Sanitary Equipment—Standard Sar 


Mfg. Ce 


tarv Mfg. Co. 
Valves—Sloan Valve Co. 
Ventilating System—lIlg Electric Ventilating Co. 
Window Shades—Hixon Electrie Co 
Wrought Iron Pipe—A. M. Byers Co. 


| 
; 
| 














EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, New York 





A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
ON A LABORATORY SCALE 


The production of Eastman Organic 
Chemicals began in the early part of 1918 
in a special department of the Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories. Our object was to 
assure the complete independence of this 
country with regard to these essential sci- 
entific materials. The first list of Eastman 
chemicals published in 1919 contained 
about 150 items, but through the constant 
addition of new products the number now 
totals over 2700. More than two-thirds of 
these are manufactured at Kodak Park on 
a laboratory scale. 

The operation of the special department 
in which they are made is unique, in that 
the usual chemical plant processes are car- 
ried out with laboratory apparatus. The 
flasks, distilling columns, and evaporating 
dishes are large-size replicas of the equip- 
ment found in the usual laboratory stock- 


room. The flexibility of this equipment in 


The Eastman Organic Chemical Price List 
is recognized as “‘America’s Handbook of Or- 
ganic Chemicals.” Write for a free copy of 
List No. 23 which contains the names, specifi- 


cations, and prices of our complete stock of 


organic chemicals. 
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the hands of capable chemists makes pos- 
sible the assembly of just the right appara- 
tus, in the most convenient size for each 
of the various operations. 

IXvery set-up can be taken down readily 
and re-assembled when needed, perhaps for 
an entirely different purpose. By working 
with apparatus applicable to many proc- 
esses, the capital expenditure is kept low, 
permitting the economical preparation of 
many chemicals which are required only in 
small quantities. The use of glass and ce- 
ramic-ware exclusively assures the mainte- 
nance of the high degree of purity for 


which Eastman Organic Chemicals are 


justly and widely noted. 





4 


A ROW OF DISTILLING COLUMNS USED IN THE 
PREPARATION OF EASTMAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


KNIGHT-WARE Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware 
227 Kelly Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
New York City Philadelphia 
804 World Building CUARANTEEO alio~ 1600 Arch Street 


‘= i) comm) Rittenhouse 6300-6301 


Beekman 3—1657 N gy 
NIG | i vv 
te oy St. Louis Office 


Chicago 
230 N. Canal Street lst National Life Bldg. 





Franklin 4658 Main 1784 
Detroit 
San Francisco si¢ Stephenson Building Niagara Falls 
Merchants Exchange Building Madison 9243 309 United Office Building 
Douglas 375 Montreal, Que. Niagara Falls 507 
1307 Notre Dame Street, West 
Main 2625 





PRODUCTS 
Acid-Proof Pipe and Fittings for Laboratory 
Waste Lines 


Acid-Proof Pipe and Fittings for Laboratory 
Ventilating Lines 


Acid-Proof One-piece Laboratory Sinks 

Acid-Proof Ventilating Roof Caps 

Acid-Proof Sumps or Dilution Basins 

Acid-Proof Jars, Tanks, Filters, Funnels, Gas 
Generators, etc. 








KNIGHT-WARE is a tough, homogeneous and FIGURE 235 PY 
! rhly vitrified clay luc hich is GUAR Acid-Proof Laboratory Sink T 
thoroug ny vitrined clay proc uct which 1s G \- with Lute Trap Outlet 
ANTEED to withstand the action of acids, alka- 
lies, chemicals and all corrosive solutions, weak are all well rounded, making them easy to cleat 
or strong, hot or cold. Further we GUARAN and keep clean. Outlets are generally made in- 
TEE KNIGHT-WARE to be free from defects tegral with the body of the sink so that the cost 
and satisfactory in EVERY respect. of tail-pieces as well as a joint is eliminated. 


KNIGHT-WARE Sinks are made entirely b 
KNIGHT-WARE Laboratory Sinks hand and are not cast or made in moulds. Thi 


enables us to make sinks to your exact order 


Our Sinks are made entirely in one piece and any dimensions wanted. Sinks can be had wit! 
are entirely without seams or joints. All inside or without backs or drainboards and with a typ¢ 
surfaces are smooth and well glazed and corners’ of outlet best suited for vour needs. 
KNIGHT-WARE _ Sinks 

will not flake, peel, 

pit or slough-off 

The tough, dense bod 
of our sinks will never be 
affected in any way by a1 
acids (hydrofluoric alone 
excepted), alkalies or cor 
rosives used in the labora 
tory. 

















FIGURE 237CRD 
Integral Corner Back Sink 
with Long Right-Hand 

Drainboard 
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KNIGHT-WARE Pipe and Fittings 

Available in all bores from 1 inch up to and 
including 60 inches. We can supply any stand- 
ard type fitting that can be had in any other 
material and are often called upon to supply 
special fittings. 

KNIGHT-WARE Pipe and Fittings are easily 
and economically installed. They are hung much FIGURE 276 
the same as any other pipe, one hanger only B. & S. Reducer 
being required per fitting or length of pipe. The 
bells on our pipe are deep and well corrugated 
and our method of joint packing assures you of 
a perfectly acid and leak-proof joint. 


KNIGHT-WARE Ventilating Caps, 
Sumps, Etc. 
These are made entirely to prints and specifi- 
cations. We are in a position to offer you a 
variety of designs such as have been supplied 





oe 





for other KNIGHT-WARE installations. ; Miicisis sane, senna 
Service 

We offer you knowledge and practical experi- 
ence gained through scores of KNIGHT-WARE FIGURE 273-A 


installations. This service is yours for the ask- B. & 8. T-Y Fitting 


ing and without obligation. 


Send for our 48-page fully illus- 
A few more notable installations of trated Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
KNIGHT-WARE Equipment: 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Hall of Chemistry 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
. Chemistry Building 
Hygiene Building 
siology Suilding 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
siology Building 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Chemistry Building 
Pharmacy Building 
PENN STATE COLLEGE 
Chemistry Building 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Mining Engineering Hall 
BATTELLE MEMORIAL 
Chemistry Laboratory 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Pulp & Paper Research Bldg. 
COLUMBIA PRESBYTERIAN 
Hospital Centre 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Riverside Chemistry Building 


NEW YORK-CORNELL 














HOSPITAL View in Chemistry Laboratory—Princeton University. All Waste, 
Medical Cent Drain and Ventilating Lines, Acid Dilution Basins, etc., at Prince- 
I CZ entre ton are of KNIGHT-WARE 
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THE MATHESON CO. 


East Rutherford, N. J. 





HYDROGEN SULFIDE 

In Steel Cylinders 

For Universities, Colleges and High 

Schools 

Our Gasometers for HYDROGEN SUL- 
FIDE are installed in more than two hun- 
dred educational laboratories, because they 
have proved to be the most efficient, con- 
venient, clean, economical and time-saving 


form of supply. 


At Left— 


This modern form of H.S supply is fur- 
nished in five sizes of containers—from 50 
pounds content to three-quarters of a 
pound. 

We furnish all forms of control and dis- 
tribution equipment, complete for class or 
individual use. 

We also supply 28 Compressed Gases 
with controls and distributors for each 
kind. 


Write for further information 


Liq. Hydrogen Sulphide (* 











NO. 2 CYLINDER 
WITH 
SHADOWGRAPH 
OF 
NO. 2 GASOMETER 


At Right— 

TWO NO. 1 
CYLINDERS 
WITH 
NO. 1 GASOMETER 
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COMPRESSED GASES 


Ammonia (Anhy.) 
Argon 
Butane 


Butylene 


Carbon Dioxide 
Chlorine 
Dimethyl Ether 
Ethane 
Ethyl Chloride 
Ethylene 


Helium 
Hydrogen 
Hydrogen Sulfide 


Isobutane 


Methane 
Methyl Chloride 


Neon 


Nickel Carbonyl 


Nitrogen 
Nitrous Oxide 
Oxygen 
Phosgene 
Propane 


Propylene 


Picket’s Fluid 
Resusiten 
Sulfur 
Dioxide (Anhy.) 





THE LECTURE BOTTLE 





On account of the convenience of this 
Lecture Bottle, it has become standard lab- 
oratory equipment in many universities, 
colleges and high schools. It does not need 
a regulator—its valve being delicate enough 
to permit close adjustment without one. It 
is interchangeable in twenty-four gases, and 
always in stock for shipment on the day 


your order is received. 


Ask for Bulletin III 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


AMMONIA REGULATOR 


(Non-Automatic) 
The 


Company Ammonia 


Matheson 


Regulator permits 


quick and easy ad- 


justment of flow to 
less than one bubble 
per second up to full 


flow. 





Ask for Bulletin IV 


NEEDLE VALVE 
(Non-Automatic) 
This Needle Valve is fur- 
nished for use where a Gas- 
ometer is not desirable. It 


permits quick and easy regu- 





lation of all kinds of gases. 
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THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


1177 Marquette St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


“Save Time in Research” 





AN IMPROVED GASOMETER 
For Safe and Economic Handling 
of Hydrogen Sulphide 

The “Ohio” Gasometer is designed to 
insure proper handling of Hydrogen Sul- 
phide in the school laboratory. This gas 
is very toxic and demands the safest, 
strongest, and most efficient equipment. 











The equipment illustrated herewith mini- 
mizes the disadvantages experienced with 
former types. It is equipped with easy 
working valves which are as nearly leak- 
proof as possible to manufacture. The 
flanged rim of the outside shell prevents 
the sealing fluid from splashing over the 
edge. The outlet nipples are placed to pre- 
vent the sealing fluid from getting into the 
lines. A swivel connection provides for 
variation in cylinder heights, in place of 
the customary copper tubing which is so 
easily corroded. 


CARBON DIOXID SNOW-MAKING 
OUTFIT 

This apparatus is 
designed to easily and 
economically convert 
Carbon Dioxide into 
snow to be used for 
class demonstration 
or asa refrigerant. It 
consists of a cylinder 
of Carbon Dioxide, a 
three-legged cylinder 
stand, yoke, and a 
chamois bag with 
clamp. The cylinder 
stand ordinarily pro- 
vided with the outfit 
is for small-sized cyl- 
inders; however, a 
wall clamp for large- 
sized cylinders may be had with this outfit. 

The chamois bag is also available in two 
sizes: The smaller size is for use with 
small cylinders and has a capacity of fifty 
grams. The larger bag holds one and one- 
half pounds of CO, snow. 








Rare and Common Gases for 
Laboratory Use 
We are prepared to supply the following gases 
in high-pressure cylinders of a size convenient 
and practical for laboratory experi- 
mental purposes: 


Ammonia, Anhy. 
Argon 

Butane 

Butylene 

Carbon Dioxid 
CO.2-Oxygen Mixtures 
Chlorine 
Compressed Air 
Cyclopropane 
Ethane 

Ethyl Chloride 
Ethylene 

Helium 

Hydrogen 
Hydrogen Sulphide 


Isobutane 
Krypton 
Methane 
Methyl Chloride 
Neon 
Nitrogen 
Nitrous Oxid 
Oxygen 
Phosgene 
Propane 
Propylene 
Sulphur Dioxide 
Anhy. 
Xenon 


Many new and interesting experi- 


The “Ohio” Gasometer is available in 
sives of four and two cubic feet. The 
larger size is sufficient for a class of one 
hundred students and the smaller size for 
lifty students. 


ments may. be performed in the labo- 
ratory by the addition of a few of 
these gases and equipment for their 











The necessary equipment is very 
(Shown on next page.) 


manipulation. 
inexpensive. 
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UNIT PARTS 


For Safe and Economic Handling of High-Pressure Gases 
from Cylinders, in Research and Demonstration 





Following the designs and specifications sug- 
gested by Professor H. S. Booth, Morley Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, Western Reserve University, our 
chemical engineers have carefully produced a 
set of unit parts which may be used on either 
large or small type gas cylinders to great ad- 
vantage. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGE 


This high-pressure gauge 
may be inserted in any com- 
bination of unit parts, next 
to the cylinder, to register 
the cylinder pressure of the 











gas. In ordering, specify 
the kind of gas on which 
the gauge is to be used. 


Gauges for Oxygen are sup- 
plied in polished 
those for other gases are 

nickel-plated. Equipment which has been used 
with any other gas must not be used with Oxy- 
gen because of the danger of oil from the other 
gas getting into the gauge, and then causing a 
serious explosion when the unit is used for Oxy- 
gen. The difference in finish enables you to dif- 
ferentiate Oxygen units from those for other 
gases. 





brass; J 


RATE GAUGE 

The rate gauge in- 
cluded in the “Ohio” 
Unit Parts is intended 
to measure the flow of 
gas in terms of liters 
per minute. It is so de- 
signed to be usable 
only with the reducing 
- | regulator shown above. 
= + This instrument, as 
well as the other unit parts shown herewith, is 
being used successfully with dry, corrosive gases 
and is, to the best of our knowledge, the most 
satisfactory equipment available for this pur- 
pose. 

















GASES FOR ANESTHESIA 

“Ohio” Oxygen, Nitrous Oxid, and Ethylene 
are recognized by leading surgeons and anesthet- 
ists everywhere, as the best gases obtainable for 
anesthesia. These gases are produced by the 
most modern and efficient methods, and through- 
out the ._process of manufacture are constantly 
guarded by graduate chemists to maintain their 
purity and potency. The gases are shipped in 
cylinders (size B to G, inclusive), which have 
been thoroughly cleansed and _ sterilized before 
being put into service. These cylinders are at- 
tractively finished to harmonize with other equip- 
ment in the operating room. Medical colleges 
will find these gases pure and dependable—abso- 
lutely safe for student training. 
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REDUCING REGULATOR WITH HIGH 
AND LOW-PRESSURE GAUGE 
This reducing 
regulator is 
equipped with 
both a_ high-pres- 
sure and a low- 
pressure gauge. 
The high-pressure 
gauge shows the 


+ : . rt! 
gas 


f ONe ’ 
— >. jill pressure of 
K wy | within the cylin- 











der; the low-pres- 
sure gauge shows 
the working pressure, and can be supplied to reg- 
ister a maximum of either fifty or one hundred 
pounds. It can be fitted with either the nipple 
hose connection, rate gauge, or needle valve with 
hose connection. The utilization of cone joints 
insures gas-tight connections and eliminates the 
necessity of washers. 








THREADED CYLINDER YOKE 








For use on small cylinders (sizes B, C, D, and 
EK) when other parts of this apparatus are to be 
employed in conjunction with it. Can be threaded 
to specification for use with any apparatus. 


NEEDLE VALVE WITH HOSE 
CONNECTION 
This valve is 
especially designed 
for reducing high 





pressures to per- 
mit delicate con- 
trol of gas flow. 


It may be attached 
to the _ cylinder 
either by means of 
the Threaded Cyl- 
inder Yoke, or in the case of large size cylinders, 
by means of the Cylinder Adaptor. This unit 
also fits directly to either the high-pressure gauge 
or the reducing regulator, shown on this page. 











LARGE CYLINDER ADAPTOR 
Large cylinders have a valve 
with a threaded nipple and re- 
quire this adaptor or a three-piece 
adaptor (depending on the kind 
of gas) to provide a connection 
for the other apparatus. In order 
ing, specify the kind of gas and the manufacture, 
also the maker of the apparatus to be used. 
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E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 


LABORATORY, HOME ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 





SHELDON LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 

At the right is a picture of one 
of the many designs of Sheldon 
laboratory furniture. In our new 
catalog will be found many de- 
signs developed to meet school 
needs with the greatest complete- 
ness and the utmost economy. 

Write for our catalog, and in- 
quire for the services of the Shel- 


don sales engineers. 





ADJUSTO-POSTURE CHAIR-TABLE 


A complete line of Adjusto - Posture me. 2008 


Chair-Tables for Class Room, Reading 

Room, and Study Hall use is illustrated in A NEW CATALOG OF SHELDON 

our new catalog. These Chair-Tables have PURRETURE . 

many features of adjustability, utility, and Our new 352-page catalog contains 621 

conveniences not found elsewhere. illustrated designs of Laboratory, Home 
Write for our catalog, and inquire for 


the services of the Sheldon sales engineers. 


Arts, Shop, Drawing, and Educational 
furniture of widely accepted design, and 


proven merit. Every detail is produced in 





one fully equipped modern factory, by 
an organization with a background of 
over 33 years’ experience in this field. 
Forty-eight experienced sales engi- 
neers are located in the principal cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada ready to give you the advan- 
tages and economy of Sheldon engi- 
neering service in planning and select- 
ing furniture. 

Write for this catalog, and ask for 


NO. 85050 the services of our engineers. 
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SHELDON DRAWING TABLE 

The new Sheldon catalog illustrates more 
than fifty designs of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing tables, most of them new types 
designed to increase the utility and broaden 
the scope of Art and Drawing Depart- 


ments. 


NO. 80160 





SHELDON COMBINATION TYPE- 
WRITING AND BOOKKEEPING 
DESK 


This table designed to meet the require- 
ments of a standard class room offers the 
greatest utility, convenience, and economy 
for the school Commercial Department. 


The desk automatically encloses the type- 





writer in a dustproof compartment, de- 


NO. 7241 


creases maintenance cost of the typewriter, 
and makes available working space for 
bookkeeping and other subjects. The cost SHELDON HOME-ARTS TABLE 
of this desk is so low that it is automati- The table illustrated on the left is unsur- 


cally paid for many times over by the econ- passed in convenience of arrangement, ca- 
omies which it effects. pacity of working surface and storage, ease 


in cleaning, strength, durability and ap- 





“mm pearance. More than sixty designs of 
tables and fixtures for the Home Arts 
Department are shown in the new 


Sheldon catalog. 


Write for the new Sheldon catalog 


NO. 50050 of school furniture. 
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THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 


Works (Since 1865) :—Akron, Ohio 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Acid-proof Chemical Stoneware Acid-proof Piping for Acid Waste 
Laboratory Sinks (One-Piece) and Ventilating Lines 


——! 
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FIG. 149—SOCKET PIPE 
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FIG. 112-A—-LABORATORY SINK (PLAIN COUNTER- 
SUNK OUTLET TO TAKE LEAD PLUG) 








Our Acid-proof Chemical Stoneware Piping is 
the ideal material for Acid Waste and Ventilat- 
ing Lines. There is no other commercial product 
which is as universally resistant to acids, alkalies 
and corrosive chemicals and gases. 














Bromine, ferric chloride, sulphuric, sulphurous, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids of any concentra- 
tion or temperature, can all be handled with per- 
fect safety. “U. S. STANDARD” Chemical 
Stoneware Piping is free from all the limitations 
of brass, rubber, cast iron, lead and high silicon 
There are no hazards, no leaks and no re- 





T 
FIG. 112-B—-LABORATORY SINK (WITH INTEGRAL 
NIPPLE AND REMOVABLE STRAINER) 


N 


T 











irons. 
pairs. 
The hubs 


hub 


Standard pipe lengths are 60 inches. 
are 4 inches deep and both the spigot and 
Joints are econem! 









ends are deeply corrugated. 
cally made and easily poured with our “CALK- 
TITE” <Acid-proof Caulking Compound. The 
first cost of “U. S. STANDARD” Chemical 
Stoneware Piping is decidedly lower than for 
metallic substitutes. 

Our line is complete, including Elbows, Bends, 
Y’s, TY’s, Traps, Crosses, Sumps, Floor Drains, 
etc. 

Write for BULLETIN NO. 515 describing 


our entire Laboratory Line. 


FIG. 112-C—LABORATORY SINK ~ 
(WITH INTEGRAL NIPPLE AND ¥{ 
LUTE TRAP) “T 
Glaze—Our standard “HY-GLOSS” high luster 
salt glaze is dark brown in color, and is an in- 
tegral part of the body itself. This glaze is ex- 
clusive with us. 

Guarantee—“U. S. Standard” acid-proof chemi- 
cal stoneware is unqualifiedly guaranteed to be 
acid, alkali and corrosion-proof throughout the 
entire stoneware body—with or without the salt 








glaze. 
LIST PRICES ON ACID-PROOF SINKS (F.0.B. AKRON, OHIO) 
| | | Fig. 112-A Fig. 112-B Fig. 112-¢ 
Size . | . . Code Plain With Plain With Plain With 
No. B | : | A M N | . Word Code—+} Integral | Code—_} Integral | Code Integral 
| | ZEST! Backs | ZONE| Backs | ZURO| Backs 
700 11 | 9 8 | 14 | 12 9 TAB . BEGG oe iss See, Sarre Peers 
701 14 | 10 6 | 17 13 7 TACIT ae peer S euceaas errr irre 
702 16 8 6 | 19 11 7 Wate ..c) BSOOL caccas Or peaaioans We See 
703 is | 14 | 6 | 18 | 17 7 TAFFY .. | en Pepe eee ra Rae 
704 i6 | 12 | 6 19 | 15 7 |TAG +] 17.00] ...-.. Jones. eee ee pene 
705 i6 | 16 | 9 19 | 19 |10 |TALE ...| 24.50] ...... eee ae 
706 18 10 | Ii 21 | 13 12 TALON ..] 233.00 | $27.00 }$28.00 | $32.00 |$30.0 $34.00 
707 is | 14 | 7 | 21 17 | 8 TAMP ...| 23.00] 27.00] 28.00] 32.00] 30.00] 34.00 
708 18 14 | 10% 21 | 17 11% TANG ee 29.00 | 33.00 | 34.00 38.00 36.00 | 40.00 
709 18 16 6 21 19 7 TAPE ...| 21:00 | 28.00 | 29.00 33.00 | 31.00 35.00 
710 20 12 7 23 15 x TALLY } 21.00 25.00 26.00 30.00 | 28.00 32 00 
711 20 | 12 12 23 15 13 WAM .ccs 28.00] 32.00 | 33.75 | 37.75 | 35.75 39.75 
712 20 16 7 23%| 19% 8% |TAUNT 22.00} 26.25 27.75] 32.00 | 29.75 34.00 
713 24 | 15 | 8 2742] 18% 9% |TENOR 24 50 28.75 | 30.25 | 34.50 | 32.25 36.50 
714 32 | 16 | 7 35 te] 19% 8% TERSE 32.00 37.00 37 75 | 42.75 9.75 44.75 
715 30 | 20 | 8 33 % | 23% 9% |THUMB 38.00 44.00 | 44.50 50.50 16.50 52.5 
716 36 is | 7 | 39%] 21% 8% |TIGER 41 a4 47.00 47.50) 53.50 | 50.50 5¢ 
717 42 20 12 45%| 23%! 13% |TOAST 72.00 | 80.00 | 80.00 88.00 84.00 92 
~All dimensions in inches. Prices subject to discount. Code Word for Sinks with Integral Back: Add ‘‘SPLASH.”’ 
Drainboards: Sinks Nos. 707, 712, 713 and 715 are available with integral ceramic drainboards on one or both 


sides. 
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Acid-proof Sinks with Integral 
Drainboards 
These Sinks are made of one-piece chemical 
stoneware, without joints—guaranteed acid, al- 
kali and corrosion-proof all the way through. 
There are no slabs to work loose and become 
leaky. The corners are rounded. All surfaces 


are finished with our smooth “HY-GLOSS” high 
brown color) 


luster salt glaze (dark to insure 


easy cleaning. 





Fig. 533-ASP (with Countersunk Outlet to Take Lead Plug) 
deo 





Fig. 533-BSP (with Integral Nipple Outlet and Removable 
Strainer) 
Fig. 533-CSP (with Integral Nipple Outlet and Built-in 
Lute Trap) 
LIST PRICES 
Ship- F. O. B. FACTORY 
Size B/C |A/E| M| N | P |R| ping | Code! Fig) Fig. | Fig 
No. Wt. |Word] 533. | 533. | 533. 
Ibs.) | ASP | BSP | CSP 
307, |18)14) 7 8 37'o/16%) 876/18) 197 |Tong |$50.00/$61.00) $66.00 
312 |20/16/ 7 10/3934)19 | 946/18) 285 |Tope | 52.00) 63.00] 68.00 
313-4 24/18) 8 10 43%4)/21 10'< 18} 348 |Tory | 61.00) 75.00} 79.00 
315 (30.20) 8)10/4934/23 |10'<'18) 410 |Tuch! 83.00) 97.00} 101.00 











Above list prices are for Sinks with drainboards at right hand or left 
hand. Special End-Table Sinks can be made up with back cut out for 
trough drainage. Corner Sinks with double integral backs can also be 
supplied. List prices subject to discount. 




















H.S Gas Generators 


A time-saver, labor- 
Saver and money-saver 
for every laboratory. 
There are no compli- 
cated internal parts and 
no internal gas tubing. 

Offered in five stand- 
ard stock sizes. 





Suction Filters 
stock 


sizes 
Recommended for fil- 


Ten standard are 
available. 
tration of corrosive acids and 
chemicals. “FILTERSTONE” 
Porous Filter Plates are 
available. 


Write for Bulletin No. 403. 


Developing Tanks 


Our line includes De- 
veloping Tanks, Trays, 
Hypo Vats and Solution 
all 


also 








Jars for handling 
sizes of films and plates. 

Ask for Bulletin No. 
108. 


Acid-proof Pots 
alkalies and cor- 
rosive chemicals. Stock items 
include all sizes of Jars and 
Pots, with or without outlets, 
etc. Rectangular Tanks can 
also be supplied. 

You should 
have our Bul- 


letin No. 404. 


For acids, 





Funnels 
We offer the most complete 
line of Funnels—either in the 
plain or buechner types—in a 
total of thirteen standard sizes. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 405. 





Jar Mills 





We have a 
standard Jar 
Fig. 536-ASP (with Countersunk Outlet to Take Lead Plug) Mill for every 
Fig. 536-BSP (with Integral Nipple Outlet and Removable erinding or 
Strainer) os . © 
Fig. 536-CSP (with Integral Nipple Outlet and Built-in Mixing job. 
Lute Trap) Write for 
LIST PRICES Catalog No. 
Ship- F. 0. B. FACTORY E-4. 
Ne |BIC|A\E| M| N | P |R| Ping wan Fig. | Fig. | Fig. 
NO. t or< RQ 2 £2 
, Y | 536- | 536-  536- s 
| | | | | | bs.) ASP | BSP | csp| Other Acid-proof Items for Laboratory Use: 
nay ” g r= ay es ¥ 3 Acid Pitchers Filter Plates (Porous) 
507 18/14) 7) 8) 54 |1614) 874/18) 284 | Trew |$76.00/$91.00) $96.00 Ball Mills Misktehs Senlausius 
=19 ¢ sl ee a 7 * : iling Ke § saborator } ine Oe 
512 |20/16| 7\10| 56 \19 | 94|18| 402 |Trig | 78.00] 93.00 98.00 oe eee a one 
513-A|24/18] 8/10] 60 |21 |1014/18| 477 |Trow| 92.00} 108.00) 114.00 a Se eto her thy te 
515 _|30/20| 810) 66 123 |101</18) 546 |Tude |125.00]141.00] 145.00 tone gg: Ali suas P oe Re nga ‘eis 
€ of ‘ orceiain, e Cé 
Special End-Table Sinks can be made up with back cut out for trough Electric Mixers Slop Jars 
drainage. Corner Sinks with double integral backs can also be supplied. Evaporating Dishes Stills 


List prices subject to discount. 
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Exhausters, Acid-proof 


X-Ray Developing Tanks 











THE AMERSIL COMPANY, INC. 





American Fused 


Manufacturers of 


88 Cypress Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Silica Products 





“AMERSIL” PRODUCTS FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LABORATORY 


“Amersil” (The trade name of American-made 
Fused Silica and Quartz Glass for use in labora- 
tories, chemical plants, electrical insulation, etc.) 
can frequently be used in place of platinum and 
other expensive laboratory apparatus, and for 
many purposes, particularly where high or rapid 
changing temperatures are encountered, is much 
superior to glass, porcelain and similar materials. 
Amersil products are made of the very purest 
silica or Brazilian rock crystal containing ap- 
proximately 99.8% SI.O:, fused and shaped by 
a process developed exclusively by Amersil en- 
gineers. Amersil products have remarkable prop- 
erties, which are characteristic only of the high- 
est quality Fused Silica and Quartz. 

1. Resistance to corrosion—Most acids have no ef 

fect whatever on Amersil. 

2. Resistance to high temperatures—Amersil prod- 
ucts will withstand much higher temperatures than 
are possible with other ceramic materials. 

3. Resistance to temperature changes—Amersil can 
be heated white-hot and thrown into cold water 
without damage, owing to its extremely low co- 
efficient of expansion. : 

4. Resistance to electricity—Amersil has a higher 
dielectric value than porcelain, glass or other in- 
sulating materials, and retains this superiority at 
high temperatures over any known insulator. 


At Right—COMBUSTION 
TUBE (with transparent 
section), made in sizes as 
follows: Bore %”", %4", %,” 
or 1”; Overall Length 24” 
or 30”; sand surface or 
glazed outside. 

Below—KENDALL DIS- 
TILLING APPARATUS, 
consisting of a  3-liter 
opaque still with ground 
over cover, connecting tube 
with disc and a 500cc. 
transparent plain flask. 
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The standard line of Amersil products in 
cludes: 


1. Laboratory Supplies, made of either opaqu r 
translucent fused silica or the purest trar t 


quartz glass—-inecluding beakers, crucibles, evapo 
rating dishes, capsules, trays, tubing, combust 
tubes, muffles, flasks, retorts, pyrometer 
ete. 

2. Factory Equipment, made of sand surfaced f 
Silica. 





EVAPORATING 
DISHES are made in 
two styles — flat, with 
lip, or round bottom with 
lip (as illustrated). 
Sizes: Capacity of 10cc. 
to 500cc., Diameter 
30mm. to 125mm. 














CRUCIBLES are of two 
types: porcelain shape 
and platinum shape as il 
lustrated. This model 
comes in four sizes: Ca 
pacity 20, 30, 50 or 100cc., 
Diameter 134”, 11144”, 2” 
and 27%”. 














In addition, Special Articles are made to 
vidual specifications, of either fused silica or 
highest grade transparent quartz glass—including 
such articles as Multiple Bore Tubing, Therma 
Expansion Apparatus, Mercury Vacuum Pumps, 
Kendall Distilling Apparatus and Gas Rectifiers 
Much laboratory apparatus which you ma 


merly have found necessary to order abroad cat 
now be made up for you in our convenient fa¢ 
tory in this country, at lower cost and consider 
able saving in time. Many college laboratories, 
as well as industrial concerns, have testified that 
“Amersil” is at least equal in quality to any simi 
lar products now in the market. 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS 


DEPT. 79, 





World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glassware 


Laboratory and Pharmaceutical Division, 


CORNING, N. Y. 
New York Office: 501 





Fifth Ave. 





Pyrex Glassware is the choice of experi- 
enced chemists and laboratories throughout 
the world, because it is readily obtainable 
in any supply house, in all desirable forms 
for laboratory work, and because it pos- 
sesses a strength, ruggedness and dura- 
bility that cannot exist in ware of ordinary 
composition. It is the only laboratory 
ware that fully meets the requirements of 
daily usage and exacting chemical proc- 
esses. 

An extremely low expansion coefficient 
provides resistance to damage from exces- 
sive heat and sudden temperature changes. 


High 
pletely avoids attack from ordinary re- 


chemical stability almost com- 
agents. 

Heavy walls and substantial enduring 
strength afford added protection under con- 
stant rough and hurried handling. 

When a valuable piece does break, 
mending is often possible, with the re- 
pair fully as dependable and useful as 
the original structure. 

Heating with a burner and blast per- 
mits innumerable changes of contour, 
bending of tubes without breakage 
losses, and by heating to the fusing tem- 
perature, two pieces are easily welded 
together. 

Standard forms include 40 types of 
flasks, twenty types of tubes and an un- 
limited variety of beakers, reagent bot- 
tles, crystallizing and evaporating dishes, 

These trade-marks desig- 
nate products of Corning 
Glass Works. They are 
synonymous with _ highest 
and 





quality in materials 
workmanship 
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graduates, plain cylinders, desiccators, fun- 
nels, seals, ground joints, stop cocks, etc., 
such as are used in ordinary work. 

Many special pieces can be fabricated 
from standard forms right in the labora- 
tory and complicated special equipment or 
pieces made to specification can be fur- 
nished from the factory for prompt deliv- 
ery and at reasonable cost. 

By equipping your laboratory through- 
out with PYREX Ware, you will mini- 
mize breakage losses and expense, you can 
get exactly what you need, and will have 
no trouble in obtaining hurried duplica- 
tions. 

Ask your nearest dealer for the PYREX 
Laboratory Glassware Price Catalog, or 


write direct to us. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES IN 17 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





12-CELL 
EXIDE 
CHLORIDE 
BATTERY 
FOR LABO- 
RATORY 
SERVICE 





Exide Batteries are used in the labora- 
tories of the nation’s foremost experimen- 
tal scientists and engineers as well as in the 
laboratories of our most progressive uni- 


versities, colleges and schools. The design 


and construction of Exide Batteries is the 


? For 
Automatic and 
Instantaneous 
Emergency Light 
and Power 


See Page 92 


For 
Laboratories 
Program Clocks 
Fire Alarm 
Interior 

Telephones 
Auto-call 
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EXIDE LABORATORY BATTERIES 


Any Amount of Current 

at Any Voltage 
result of a wide experience gained through 
44 years of building batteries for every 
purpose. 
Batteries are abso- 


Kxide Laboratory 


lutely dependable. At all times they as 
sure an adequate, steady flow of current 
for any experiment which you or your stu 
dents may be conducting. Furthermore, 
when installed the battery provides a wide 
range of voltages using combinations of 
cells from one to hundreds, thus provid 
ing the greatest possible operating flexi 
bility. 

Exide Laboratory Batteries can be sup- 
plied to furnish any amount of current at 


any voltage selected. 


BATTERIES 


Left—120-CELL 
EXIDE CHLORIDE 
LABORATORY 
BATTERY IN 
USE AT CRUFT 
LABORATORY, 
HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 





Right—AN EXIDE 
CHLORIDE 
LABORATORY 
BATTERY CELL; 
SEALED GLASS 
JAR ASSEMBLY 
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GENERAL CERAMICS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware 
71 West 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., 208 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco, Calif., 276 Monadnock Bldg. 


Montreal, Que., 1009 TU) ersity Tower 
Buffalo, N. Y., 306 Jackson Bldg 


Plants at Keasbey and Metuchen, N. J, 





Facilities 

Being the largest concern in the United 
States manufacturing Acid-Proof Chemical 
Stoneware, we have unsurpassed facilities 
for the manufacture of a complete line. 
This, together with 25 years of practical 
experience in this line, insures the highest 
standard of work, prompt shipment and 
reasonable prices. 


Advantages 

Here are some of the advantages of Gen- 
eral Ceramics Chemical Stoneware: 

It is vitrified thoroughly all the way 
through. Does not depend on an applied 
glaze or veneer for its acid-resisting prop- 
erties. 

Guaranteed to be tight, non-porous and 
impenetrable by acids, alkalies and other 
strongly corrosive substances. No loss 
through leaks. No contamination of prod- 
ucts. No hazard to employes or property. 

Scientifically shaped and proportioned 
safely to withstand mechanical shock. 
Lasts indefinitely. Requires no upkeep or 
repairs. 

Our large stock enables us to make im- 
mediate shipment of standard shapes and 
designs. Special designs can be also fur- 


nished promptly. 


Guarantee 

We will not knowingly permit a cus- 
tomer to remain dissatisfied with any 
transaction. 


Services 

Our Engineering Department is main- 
tained to assist in the selection of the 
proper and most economical stoneware 
equipment for any requirement and in 
designing stoneware plants and appara- 
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tus to meet specific requirements, with- 
out imposing any obligation upon the 
engineer, architect or owner. 


Literature 
Write for our Catalog showing complete 
line, dimensions, etc., also price list. 





LABORATORY SINK 








SOCKET PIPE 


anno. . ae 





GENERAL CERAMICS ACID-PROOF CHEMICAL 

STONEWARE IN STERLING CHEMISTRY LABO- 

RATORY, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office: Schenectady, New York 


SALES OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 

EQUIPMENT 

While the usual commercial sizes of elec- 
tric apparatus are available at educational 
prices, it is recognized that for the labora- 
tory work of our schools and colleges the 
size and cost of much commercial appara- 
tus, and the cost of its operation, prohibit 
its use. 

At the same time, it is desirable that the 
operating characteristics and physical ap- 
pearance of laboratory equipment conform 
as nearly as possible to those of larger 
equipment. 

For this reason, the General Electric 
Company has given special attention to 
the design and manufacture of laboratory 
equipment that embodies the characteristics 
of the corresponding commercial types. 
These include :— 

Generators—Synchronous, sine-wave, 

etc. 

Motors—Synchronous, induction, etc. 

Motor generator sets 

Converters 

Transformers 

Switchboards and control equipment 

Dynamometers 


ELECTRIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


No apparatus in the 
college laboratory is 


of more importance 
than electric 
measuring  instru- 
ments. A well- 
equipped laboratory 
will need an assort- 


ment of standard in- 
struments of all types 
and capacities, since 
there is hardly an ex- 
neriment performed 
by the students which 
does not require their use. 

When selecting laboratory instruments, 
too much care cannot be given to accuracy, 
permanence of calibration, dead-beat indi- 
cations, and legibility of scales. Of course, 
local disturbances should not influence 





TYPE DP2 ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT WATT- 
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readings, and in many cases low internal 
losses are important. In the design and 
construction of G-E electric measuring in- 
struments, careful consideration is given to 
all of these details. 

Indicating and recording instruments 
available include: Meters—voltmeters, am- 
meters, wattmeters, polyfrequency meters, 
frequency meters, temperature recorders, 
and numerous others. Instruments can be 
designed for specific need if these needs are 
not met by standard equipment. Oscillo- 
graphs, also, are available for viewing or 
recording transient phenomena. 


SWITCHGEAR 
Switchgear has 
been designed 
specifically for la- 
boratory needs 
where a flexible 
method of distribu- 
tion is needed. The 
illustration shows 
a distribution panel 
designed to distrib- 
ute 110 volts Alter- 
nating Current and 
125 and 8 volts Di- 
rect Current to any 
or all of 14 test ta- 
Panels, however, can be 





designed for 
A motor-gener- 
ator set is available for use in conjunction 
with switchboards for generating the va- 


rious voltages. 


bles. 
any specific requirements. 


VACUUM TUBES 

The General Electric Company is ac- 
tively developing and manufacturing all 
kinds of vacuum tubes for use in both ex- 
perimental and commercial applications. 
Vacuum tubes are used extensively in the 
control of lighting school rooms, outdoor 
signs, theatre stages, etc. They are also 
used in instruments and numerous indus- 
trial control applications. 

Write for the complete booklets, “Elec- 
trical Laboratory Apparatus,” and “Labo- 
ratory and Shop Equipment for Electrical 
Departments of Technical Schools and 
Junior Colleges.” 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO NEWARK 


LABORATORY AND HOSPITAL STEEL CASE-WORK 
LABORATORY DESKS AND TABLES, OFFICE EQUIP- 
MENT, STORAGE AND LIBRARY SHELVING 





Laboratory Desks and Tables of GF All- installation and repairs to plumbing. Of non- 


steel possess many advantages not common combustible construction, they reduce the 
Doors and drawers _ fire hazards of laboratories. Continuous tops 
of Alberene stone are proof against acids. 
Below are illustrations of this equipment 
in new Frick Chemical Laboratory, Prince- 


to other types of tables. 
never warp, swell or split. Handles never 
pull off. Drawers never stick to cause 
broken glassware. 

Built on the unit principle to facilitate ton University. 


ae 


\# eee 





ORGANIC b> | GENERAL fh 
| LABORATORY II 


Cll LABORATORY 











Charles Z. Klauder, Architect 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 





Albany Chicago SOUNEED (65D Milwaukee Pittsburgh 

Birmingham ae : E New Haven St. Louis 

3oston Cincinnati ASS New Orleans St. Pau 

Charlotte Detroit ase. we. var. one. Philadelphia Sodus, N. ¥ 
San Francisco—576 Mission St. Los Angeles—2260 East 15th St. 





GRASSELLI 
strictly | C.P. NITRIC ACID 
chemically, (C, P, SULPHURIC ACID 
pure C. P. HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
C. P. AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE 


GRASSELLI has been manufactuing to guarantee safe transportation, this case 


chemicals since 1839. Our Quality Pledge, saves freight expense because of its light 

















well known to every chemical user, is es- weight... . For your convenience, the 
SO ee pee ae Seager alt CRAC. oe ; 
tablished assurance for you that all GRAS case is built to be easily opened (no nails 
SELLI C. P. products are of highest qual- we , , 

: I Foes _ pull) and is just as easily closed for re- 
ity, always dependable, and strictly chemi- ; 

: ie Mg? : turning, when bottles are emptied. . . 
cally pure. The analysis is printed on each The ; een ; 

; 1e interior is so b é re is n 
label. Our numerous branches, listed above is so built that there is no 
are for the purpose of serving you better. packing in contact with the bottles and, 
Now packed in the new shipping case illus- 


trated below. While it is of ample strength _ legible. 


therefore, labels are always clean and 
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THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers of Electric Signaling and Protective Systems 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


*Atlanta, Ga., H. Douglas Stier, 101 Marietta St. 
Baltimore, Md., 1410 Standard Oil Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill., 6161 So. State St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 1133 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 509 Lincoln Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., 301 Security Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 1553 No. Commonwealth Ave. 
*Minneapolis, Minn., L. H. Cooper, 442 Builders Ex- 

change Bldg 
* Agencies. All Other Offices Listed Are Strictly 

neers in Charge to Render Complete Engineering 


AND AGENCIES 


New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. 
*Omaha, Neb., D. H. Braymer, 923 
Philadelphia, Pa., 900 Otis Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 606 American Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1529 Arcade Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 939 Larkin St 
*Seattle, Wash., N. K. Staggs, 4227 35th 
Syracuse, N. Y., 403 Lafayette Bldg. 
*Montreal, Canada, Century Electric Co., 

St., West 

Company Maintained and Operated 


W. O. W. Bidg. 


Ave., South 


691 St. Paul 


with Sales Engi- 


Service. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
SCIENCE LABORATORIES 









For supplying the various kinds of current re- 
quired for electrical experiments and for the 
most convenient control and distribution of same 
to the work benches, the Holtzer-Cabot Electri- 
cal Laboratory equipment meets every require- 
ment. 

The equipment consists of a storage battery, 
a motor generator and one or more control and 
distribution panels. For large schools having 
several laboratories, it is the usual practice to 
install a battery, a motor generator and a con- 
trol and distribution panel in one laboratory with 
a distribution panel only in the other laboratories. 

The Storage Battery—While any size and num- 
ber of cells can be supplied, we recommend 12 
cells of 40 ampere hour multiple plate batteries 


as meeting all ordinary conditions. 
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The Motor Generator—We regularly furnish a 
motor generator to deliver 1200 watts flat com- 
pounded, at 125 volts. Larger or smaller 
sizes can be furnished if desired. 

The Control Panel—The 
trol panel carries volt meters, ammeters, 
all 
switches, rheostats, etc., for controlling the 


standard con- 


a Tungar Rectifier, and necessary 
charging of the battery and the starting, 
stopping and voltage regulation of the mo- 
tor generator. 

Distribution Panel — The 
panel varies with the number of work ta- 


It con- 


distribution 


bles to be supplied with current. 
tains for each work table to be supplied with 
current, a series of receptacles and a supply of 
cord and plugs so that varying voltages may be 
connected thereto. 

Combined control and distribution panels are 
usually supplied in two sections as shown in cut, 
and may be enclosed in wood cabinet floor type, 
or in steel cabinet to set in wall or to mount on 
pipe supports from the floor. 

Sub Panels—By installing in other laboratories 
additional distribution panels only, current from 
the main panel may be distributed in the same 
manner in any number of additional laboratories. 

Science Instructors will find this equipment of 
great convenience and time-saving value. In ad- 
dition to the convenience and absolute control 
of all electrical current supply which this appa- 
ratus gives the instructor, the equipment itself 
is of considerable educational value. All appa- 
ratus is of most modern design and of the rugged 
construction necessary to meet the hard service 
of students’ usage. 

Complete detailed information covering this 
equipment and other electrical apparatus for Sci- 
ence laboratories is available by writing for a 
special bulletin on same. 
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KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
178 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: Cc. G. CAMPBELL New York Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd President and General Manager 70 Fifth Avenue 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








KEWAUNEE OFFERS 
OUTSTANDING VALUE 


Check Kewaunee Design—\We maintain 
a staff of nationally prominent laboratory 
consultants, scientists, analysts, and re 
search authorities, which insures Kewau 
nee Laboratory Furniture being  scientifi 
cally, pedagogically and technically correct 
in every detail. 

Check Kewaunee Construction — You'll 
find it rugged, heavy, built to give longer 
service. 

Check Kewaunee Utility—You'll find it 
surpasses all others in adaptability. Ke 
waunee Furniture saves space and comfort 
ably accommodates more students in class 
rooms. 

Check Kewaunee Conveniences — You'll 
find every modern worth while convenience 
offered in Kewaunee Furniture. 

Check Kewaunee Prices—You'll find Ke- 
waunee prices the most atttractive, quality 
considered. Kewaunee has grown to its 
position of leadership by giving outstand 
ing value. 

Free Engineering Service 

If you have Laboratory, Domestic Sci 
ence, Manual Training, Sewing Room, 
Bookkeeping and Typewriting, Art and 
Mechanical Drawing or Library Furniture 
to buy, call on Kewaunee’ Engineering 
Service to assist you in making floor plans 
and furniture selections that will provide 
widest utility, greatest efficiency and handle 
the maximum number of students. This 
service is free and does not obligate you. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
is made of both wood and steel 











DRAWING TABLE NO. L-2028 CHEMISTRY TABLE NO. D-764 
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W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Laboratory, Vocational and Library Furniture Dept. 
306-308 So. Wabash Ave. (Kimball Bldg.), Chicago, Illinois 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
105 W. 40th St. Beaux Arts Bldg 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif 





Combination Labora- 
tory 35 feet long and 22 
inches wide, accommo- 
dating twenty-four pu- 
pils (all facing one way) 
at twelve two-pupil ta- 
bles, each equipped with 
sink, water, gas, electric- 
ity, ample drawer and 
cupboard space.  Pro- 
vision is also made for 
Demonstration Table, 
Fume Hood, and Appa- 
ratus Cases. With this 
arrangement, the room 
may be used for demon- 
stration and laboratory 
work in all of the sci- 
ences. With two side 
aisles, one center aisle, 
and cross aisles between all tables, perfect super- 
vision is obtained with the minimum of effort 
by the instructor. 





At Left: 
Chemistry Fume Hood No. 657 i 
4’0” x 2'0” x 8 high 4 : t 
i ‘ 
At Right: ' 


Cabinet and Supply Case No. 
9565—6' 0” x 6'6” high 
Lower section—l’ 8” deep, 

2’ 10” high 
Upper section—l’ 3” deep, 
3’ 8” high 














Educational—Industrial—Clinical an1 Research Laboratory Furniture for 
-Biology—Home Economics and Allied 





Physics—Chemistry—Agriculture 
Arts. Built to your specifications or standard designs 
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MERCK & CO. INC. 


New York A . ; In Canada: 
Philadelphia Manufacturing Chemists Merck & Co. Led. 
St. Louis Montreal and Toronto 


Rahway, N. J. 





MAXIMUM 
IMPURITIES 


In 1925 the American Chemical Society 
started publishing their “Recommended 
Specifications for Analytical Reagent 
Chemicals.” In these specifications they 
designate the permissible maximum of im- 
purities. 

Merck & Co. Inc. have always manufac- 
tured chemicals conforming to definite 
standards, and for the past 20 years have 
shown the “Maximum Impurities” on the 
labels of their analytical chemicals. These 
chemicals usually contain considerably 
smaller quantities of impurities than shown 
on the label, but never more. 

The publishing of definite standards of 
purity for analytical chemicals by the 
American Chemical Society has without 
question been the most progressive step 
taken by any group of chemists towards 
standardization of Reagent Chemicals. 

By specifying Merck’s, you can obtain 
chemicals of high uniform quality, con- 
forming to a fixed standard of maximum 
impurities—and in a large number of in- 
stances conforming to the A.C.S. specifica- 
tions. Write for a copy of the latest edition 


> 


of Merck’s Laboratory Chemical Catalog, 





Order from this catalog and be sure. 
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PALO-MEYERS, 


INC. 


Laboratory Supplies 
81 Reade Street, New York 


Microscopes 
Magnifiers 
Rheostats 





Chemicals 
Furnaces 
Daylight lamps 





New 
ANALYTICAL 
BALANCE 


There is no other balance of 
equal quality available at a lower 
price. 
Capacity 100 gms., sensitive to 
1/5 mgm. Agate knife edges and 
planes. Aluminum alloy beam 
graduated on one side. Triple ar- 
rest. 7 cm. nickel plated pans. 
White index scale with black grad- 
uations. Complete in mahog- 
any and glass case mounted on 
b!ack slate with adjusta- 


ble feet $39.50 


Many other balances are de- 


base 





£ scribed in our new balance 
R bulletin. 
i Write for your copy. 


LL CL | 
chase 











THERMOMETERS—In addition to 
the regular type laboratory thermome- 
ters we manufacture all kinds of ther- 
mometers to special order. 





CATALOG—We publish a 500 page 
catalog of laboratory appa- 
chemicals and stains, also bul- 
equipment. 


general 
ratus, 
i letin describing 
| When requesting your copy state insti- 
tution and department with which you 


special 


are connected. 


SPECIAL SERVICE—WVe welcome 


} an opportunity to give 





ass.st- 


expert 
ance in the purchase or selection of 





equipment. 
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NO. 3057 


DURIEUX 
FILTER PAPER 

will reduce your filtering costs by 40% 
The Durieux factory has devoted its efforts 
exclusively to the manufacture of filter pa- 
pers for years. 
Better papers of 
equal quality are 
not available at 
lower prices. 
There is a grade 
for every filtering 
requirement. Sam- 
ples and _price- 
lists will be sent 
upon request. 


‘PAIC-MYERS inc. 


New York N. Y. 
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RAWSON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 1918 
Laboratory and Research Electrical Measuring Instruments 


95 Windsor Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


91 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Earl N. Webber, Daily News Bldg., Chicago, III. 
















TYPE 501 
MICROAMMETERS, 
MILLIAMMETERS, 
MILLIVOLTMETERS, 
and VOLTMETERS 
Single Ranges— 


From 3 microamperes 
to 1 ampere, full scale. 
From 1 millivolt to 
1000 volts, full scale. 
Multi-ranges— 
From 4 microamperes 
to 1 ampere, full scale. 
From 2 millivolts to 
1000 volts, full scale. 
Multimeters — 14 
Ranges— 
20 microvolts to 


TYPES 501, 502, 504 and 520 


1 microampere to 1 1000 


volts, 
TYPE 502 THERMAL A.C. MILLIAMMETERS 
and VOLTMETERS 


Can be used on A.C, or D.C, 
Single Ranges— 
From 1 milliampere to 1 ampere, full scale. 
From 0.25 volt to 1500 volts, full scale. 
Multi-ranges— 
From 2 milliamperes to 1 
From 0.3 volts to 1500 volts, 
Multimeters—14 Ranges— 
From 2 milliamperes to 5 amperes. 
From 60 millivolts to 1500 volts. 
TYPE 515 THERMOCOUPLES 
In Vacuo—IF'rom 2 milliamperes to 1 
In Air—From 0.5 ampere to 10 amperes. 
Specials—For use on short wave frequencies, 
TYPE 504 FLUXMETERS 
For measurement of magnetic 
gausses, with electrical zero return. 
portable and need no leveling. 
TYPE 505 SWITCHBOARD PATTERN 
METERS and TYPE 507 SMALL METERS 


ampere. 


ampere, full scale. 
full scale, 


ampere, 


flux in maxwells or 
These are strictly 








TYPE 
505 507 

Same ranges as Type 501. These cannot be supplied 
with internally mounted thermocouples. 

TYPE 520 WATTMETERS__ From 0.1 watt full 
scale up. Especially suitable for use on circuits having 
low power factors. 

TYPE 520 DYNAMOMETER MILLIAM- 
METER and VOLTMETERS_ From 10 milliam- 
peres and 0.5 volt up; full scale. 

OHMMETERS, TYPE 701__With self-contained 
battery and magnetic shunt to compensate for battery 
ageing. Suitable for measuring low coil resistances up 
to insulation resistance in megohms. 


TYPE 704_Cross coil, independent of + 20% 


tery ageing. From 1 ohm to 1000 megohms., 


TYPE 


bat- 
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TYPE 508 
ELECTROSTATIC 
VOLTMETERS 


No power consump- 
tion on D.C. and very 
little on A.C. Full 
scale ranges from 120 
to 3000 volts, and up 
to 40,000 volts by the 
use of condenser multi- 


pliers. Measures true 


R.M.S. values. Special 
high ranges built on 


request. 

TYPE 503 SEMI- 
SUSPENDED 
MICROAM ME- 
TERS MILLI- 
AMMETERS and 
MILLIVOLT- 
METERS 


The most sensitive portable meters manufactured. Al 
a suspension, the meter 





though movement is carried on 
needs no leveling. Full 
seale ranges from 0.5 microam- 
pere and 0.1 millivolt 
up. Also supplied in 
multiranges, 

Type 5053—Simi- 


lar to Type 505 but 













with semi-suspension 
element. Ranges 
from 0.75 microam- 
pere and 0.24 milli- 
volt up. 


Type 5073—Simi- 
lar to Type 507 but 
with semi-suspension 
element. Supplied in 
same ranges as Type 
503, Price approxi- 
mately 30% less than 
Type 503. TYPE 503 
TYPES 602A and 602B ELECTRONIC MICRO- 

AMMETERS, MILLIAMMETERS, MILLI- 

VOLTME- 


TERS and 
VOLTME- 
TERS 


Entirely new in 
principle and provid: 
a ready means for 
measurement of mucl 
smaller A.C, values 

a current and voltages 
than has hereto- 
fore been thought 
possible. Chief 
features: highest 
sensitivity; lowest 
resistance on cur 
rent; exceptionally 
hi gh resistance on 
voltage. Will withstand 
heavy overloads without 
damage. Ranges full scale 
currents from 1 micro 
ampere, and _ voltages 
from 10 millivolts. 
OTHER PRODUCTS_Lush Cable Tester, Kas- 
Relay Timer, McCollum Earth Current Meter, 


Special Apparatus Built to Order 


TYPES 602A AND 602B 


son 
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SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
MICROSCOPES—MICROTOMES—D ELINEASCOPES 
Buffalo, New York 
BRANCHES 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 








SPENCER 


BUFFALO 
aw 


SPENCER MICROSCOPES FOR HIGH 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE 

The Spencer Lens Company have been pioneers 
in microscope-building, the first Spencer micro- 
scopes being made more than 75 years ago. They 
were the first to build apochromatic objectives ; 
the first, and for a dozen years the only, manu- 
facturer in America to build microscopes with 
side fine-adjustments; the originators of the 
attachable mechanical stage that clamps on the 
side of a microscope; the originators and only 
builders of fork-type substages, converging tube 
binocular microscopes, combination binocular 
and monocular body all in one, combination sub- 
stage condenser and dark-field illuminator. In 
short, most of the improvements in microscope 
construction during recent years have originated 
in our factory. 

Most laboratory workers prefer Spencer micro- 
scopes not merely because the Spencer Company 
were pioneers, but because they have continued 
to pioneer all down through the years up to the 
present day. 





SPENCER 
NOS. 55 AND 56 





o 
a 


SPENCER NOS. 55 AND ! 

These exceptionally large instruments meet in mm, Objects in the center of a dish 50 mm. high 
a most satisfactory way the demand for a large and 130 mm. in diameter may be brought into the 
stage. The plate glass stage is 100 mm. x 100 lines of vision. (Illustrated above.) 

SPENCER NO. 34-MH 

This laboratory microscope em- 
bodies all features essential for good 
practical diagnosis. The mechanical 





SPENCER 
NO. 34-MH 






stage is permanently attached, hav- SPENCER 
ing a range of motion sufhcient to 
cover the 3” x 2” microscope slides. 
Objectives and objective buttons are 
chromium plated for durability and, 
with the black enamel finish of the 
microscope itself, add to the general 
beauty of the instrument. It is the 
perfect microscope for the medical 
student’s use. 
SPENCER NO. 64 

Microscope No. 64 with side-fine 
adjustment, lever type, is an ideal in- 
strument for high school or college 
use where simplicity and durability 
are paramount considerations. It is 
easy to use, rugged in design, and 
has a superior type of fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the screw 
engaged instead of the usual one or 
two. 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA, William-Oliver Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920—7th Ave., So. 
BOSTON, 10 High St. 

BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO—Monadnock Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. 


COLUMBUS—83 South High St. 
DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. : 
The Standard Electric 
950 Parker St., 


124 West 4th St. 
Ist St. 


LOS ANGELES, 
PORTLAND, 65 


Time Co. of 


DENVER, 562 


Pennsylvania St. 


DETROIT, Donovan Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1612 Market St. 


PITTSBURGH, Bessemer Bldg. 
SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave, 
TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave, 
California 


Berkeley 
SEATTLE, 1714 1st Ave., So. 
SPOKANE, 110 S. Cedar St. 


The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 


126 St. 


Felix St 


Montreal, Que. 


57 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont. 





STANDARD LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
(Approved by Underwriters) 


General 

This equipment consists of current 
distribution and control panel, motor 
generator and storage battery. The 
apparatus is used in physics, chemis- 
try, biology and electrical laborato- 
ries, and any other places where elec- 
tricity is desired for experimental 
purposes. 

Panel 

The experimental board consists of 
a jack panel and a control panel. The 
jack panel is furnished with a double 
pole receptacle for the termination of 
each table circuit, also current supply 
jacks for low and high voltages D.C. 
and A.C. The arrangement is such 
that all table circuits may be fur- 
nished with the same or different volt- 
ages simultaneously. This is accomplished 
by plugging flexible connectors from cur- 
rent supply jacks into the table circuit 
jacks. 

The control panel contains all necessary 
voltmeters, ammeters, switches,  trans- 
former, rheostats, etc., for the control of 
the motor generator and charging of stor- 
age battery. The cut shows a 22-table cir- 
cuit panel. 

Motor Generator 

The motor generator is furnished usu- 
ally to supply from 80 to 115 v. D.C. where 
this is not otherwise available in the build- 
ing. The size and type of machine depends 
entirely upon needs of the institution. 
Storage Battery 

Storage batteries of various capacities 
and number of cells are furnished to give 
the range of low D.C. voltages. Taps are 
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taken off the battery at various points and 


connected to the battery jacks on panel. 


Flexibility 

This equipment has a great flexibility of 
use in that various groups of students may 
work on different experiments requiring dif- 
ferent voltages at the same time. The ap- 
paratus appeals to all people who teach elec- 
tricity. Panels are designed and built to 
meet the particular requirements of the 
school in which they are installed as well 
as to conform fully to underwriters’ re- 
quirements. 

We are always glad to make suggestive 
layouts and submit prices covering special 
needs. 

Ask for literature or our representative 
to call. 

See pages 82 and 83 for electric clock 
and fire alarm systems, 
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THE UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 


2499 Riverside Drive 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
TOOLS for WOOD- 
WORKING SHOPS, 
SHEET METAL 
SHOPS, Etc. 
“The Good Mechanic’s Choice” 
The United States Elec- 
trical Tools shown on this 





page are indispensable for 
the up-to-date school shop. John 
A. Smith, President of the United 
States Electrical Tool Company, 
was one of the pioneers in the 
planning, and manufac- 
ture of electric drills and grinders 
over thirty years ago, and the 
fine quality of U. S. Electrically 
Driven Tools of today is the re- 
sult of the Company’s long years 


design 


of experience. 


At Left: U. S. UNIVERSAL 

FORM FILING MACHINE 
for 
“hard-to-get-at” places—indispen- 
sable in die making, metal pat- 
tern making, wood pattern mak- 
a great 


Specially designed those 





ing, ornamental metal works, etc. 
time- and labor-saver for finishing castings 
and moulded parts. 


U. S. BALL BEARING BENCH AND 
PEDESTAL 
GRINDERS 
uu. &. Batti 

Bearing Grinders 

are designed for 

continuous heavy 
duty service. Can 
be furnished in 
bench or pedestal 





type, in any size to suit the particular use 
desired. 

When ordering, state current character- 
istics. 
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14-inch 
to 2-inch 


The U. S. Drill, “The Good Me- 
chanic’s Choice,” for more than 30 
years, incorporates all of the best princi- 
ples of electric drill manufacturing—super 
power, ruggedness, durability, etc. Use one 
and convince-yourself. 


U. S. UNIVERSAL DISC SANDER 


7-inch and 9-inch 






This neces- 
sary tool for 
body sho ps, 
woodworking 
plants, fender 
repair shops 
and sheet metal shops is ideal for use any 
place where a polish is required on wood or 
metal, and in places where it is convenient 
to use a portable tool on large surfaces. 
The flexibility of the disc permits covering 
a surface without danger of gouging. 


U. S. PORTABLE ELECTRIC SAW 


# 


4 f Blades 
6 to 12 inches 







Made in five sizes: 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12 inches, 
aes light in weight yet 
sturdy enough to withstand the most severe 
usage—the U. S. Portable Electric Saw is 
the good mechanic’s choice. 

Write us for specifications. 
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WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


601 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





ENGINEERING AND SALES OFFICES 


Albany Cleveland Knoxville Philadelphia San Antor 
Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles Pittsburgh San France 
Boston Denver Minneapolis Portland Seattle 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans Rochester Spokane 
Chicago Jacksonville New York St. Louis Syracuse 
Tacoma 


Cincinnati 





The World’s Scientific Standards MODEL 540, 
PORTABLE D.C. 


‘herever electrical tests are made, there is no 
ol ges toen ¢ which decs not derive its VOLS-AMMBTERS 
single measurement which does | (Puse-Pretected) 
authenticity from an original Weston discovery 


or invention. The use of Weston instruments Made with six ranges. 


Independent replaceable 


in schools and scientific laboratories has become Saad eaeteck cuss wt Ge 
as thoroughly established as the art of measure- three current and three 
ment itself. It is a fixed principle that only ee ee oe, 
, ” . a ac jake ecase. 
“Westons” should be used in the study of elec- Instrument provided 
tricity, just as Ohm’s Law is a fundamental part — with Mirror scale, Quick 
: wy student's educational g iwork. Only range-changing switch. 
ot the student Ss educationa grounc W ork. i Precision type, pocket- 
the most exacting standards of craftsmanship _ size instrument. Rea- 


and accuracy should be offered the student as Senably priced. 


examples of the precise work which makes for 

rress and success in the professional and sci- MODEL 155, PORTABLE 
atin page Se d “e . a Ah “\Westons—the  4:¢: AMMETERS AND 
entific field. And that means estons”- ‘ VOLTMETERS 
electrical measurement standards of the world. 
Following are a few of the many hundreds of 
models shown in the Weston catalog—these being 
particularly recommended for school equipment. 





For general alternating cur- 
rent testing. Movable iron type. 
Accuracy, within % of one per 

MODEL 45, cent, For use on commercial 
PORTABLE D.C. 
AMMETERS AND 


frequencies. Can also be used 
for direct current testing. 

























VOLEMETERS MINIATURE PORTABLE A.C. TEST SETS 
Permanent magnet Handy, compact, light-weight instruments enclosed 
movable coil type durable bakelite cases, furnished with leather carrying 
instruments f r case. Model 539 Current Transformer; Model 528 On: 
instruments for gen- Ampere Ammeter; Model 528 Voltmeter. Testing range 
eral testing. Shield- from 0.2 to 200 amper 
ed from the effects Voltmeters can be supplied 
of external magnetic no mga Ay cre oe of 

oltages. All instruments can 


fields. Accuracy, be ordered singly, if preferred 


within % of one per 
cent. OTHER WESTON PRODUCTS 
The Weston line covers 
every field of electrical test 
. ing. Write 
for your copy of 
our latest Cat 
alog containing 
descriptive 
formation and 
prices with ref 
erence to hun 
dreds of models 
and many thou 
sand range com 


binations. 





MODEL 607 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL 


[LECTURE DEMONSTRATION APPARATUS] 


Ideal to demonstrate the theory and operation of 
photo-electric cells and sensitive relays. Complete 
functioning unit. No amplifier needed. Wiring dia- 
gram engraved into the base. Uses the new Weston 
Photronie Cell. Simple, easy to set up, low-priced. 
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WICKES 


BROTHERS 


Established 1856 


Manufacturers of 
Wickes Complete Blue Printing Equipment 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





MODERN SCHOOL 
DRAFTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Hundreds of schools 
are now using Wickes 
Brothers equipment in 
their drafting rooms— 
Wickes Blue Printing 
Machines, Washers and 
Electric Dryers—so low 
in first cost, so economi- 
cal in operation, so sim- 
ple and safe to operate, 
and so compact, that 
practically every school 
can afford to teach its 
students 
practice. 

These machines will print separately cut sheets 
or continuous rolls in any length and in widths 
from 2 to 48 inches. It is entirely automatic, the 
only work required of the operator being the 
placing of the tracing and blue print paper on the 
traveling belt. The prints are absolutely uniform 
in tone, the lines sharp and clear. All work is 


real industrial 









done in broad daylight. There 
is no glass cylinder to clean, 
break or replace. Extremely 
simple in operation, this ma- 
chine will outprint any other 


\ machine per unit of electricity 
consumed. Made in two models. 





P 


WICKES ELECTRIC DRYER IN OPERATION 
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WICKES CONTINUOUS ELECTRIC BLUE 
PRINTING MACHINE 


THE WICKES 
WASHER 


The Wickes Horizon- 


tal Blue Print Washer 
washes prints speedily 
and without muss and 


bother, and is extremely 
durable. The washing 
tank (36x48 inches) is 
of strong sheet metal 
on angle iron legs, with 
sufficient slant so water 
will run rapidly from 
the prints that are being 
washed. A pipe with a 
gang of holes to give 
spray effect is mounted 
on the back. 
THE WICKES ELECTRIC DRYER 
This Dryer will dispense with the old 
method of hanging prints on racks to dry, 
thereby doing away with drippings and 
conserving floor space. A revolving seam- 
less steel cylinder insures a steady, even 
heat at all times. It will take blue prints 
up to 46 inches in width, and in unlimited 
lengths. Operation is continuous, and as 
nearly automatic as possible. 


Write for catalogs. 





WICKES ee PRINT WASHING 
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meena lots 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
oil wih dy 1 oa aS til 
NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENT 
1 h i i S 
In the United States and Canada, for the 1932-1933 College Year 
(Normal school principals are designated by an asterisk) 
City Institution President } City Institution President 
Alabama |}San Diego ...|State Teachers College Edward L. Hard 
Athens ...... Athens College for Young E. R. Naylor San Francisco |State Teachers College |Alex. C. Roberts 
Women San Francisco |>xan Francisco College for Mother M. Gu 
Auburn ..... Alabama Polytechnic Institute} Bradford Knapp } | Women 
Birmingham ./Birmingham-Southern College |Guy E. Snavely 1|San Francisco |University of San Francisco j/Edward J. Whelar 
Birmingham .|Howard College r. V. Neal ||}San Jose ....|State Teachers College T. W. MacQuarric 
Daphne ...... State Normal School |D. R. Murphey ||San Rafael ...|Dominican College Mother M. Raymond 
Florence ..... jState Teachers College H. J. Willingham ||Santa Barbara |State Teachers College Clarence L. Phelps 















Jacksonville ..|State Teachers School C. W. Daugette Santa Clara ..|University of Santa Clara James J. Ly 
Livingston .| State Teachers College G. W. Brock Stanford Univ.|Stanford University Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Marion ...... Judson College iL. G. Cleverdon Stockton ....\|College of the Pacific Tully C. Knoles 
Montevallo .|Alabama College 10. C. Carmichael || Whittier. .|Whittier College Walter F. Dext 
Montgomery . |State Teachers College |H. ©. Trenholm Colorado 
Montgomery Sb weg 8 College of Alabama aoe D. Agnew || Alamosa ..... Adams State Teachers College|Ira Richardson 
Normal ...... —, — & Mechan-|J. F. Drake | of Southern Colorado 
ical institute | Boulder ..... University of Colorad George Norlir 
St. Bernard ../St. Bernard College Bernard Menges ( wommee Spgs \ olorado Colle a i ( hasten Cc. M int 
Selma ....ec-; Selma University Wm. Wade Ryan Denver .. wee .|The Regis College J A. Herbers 
Spring Hill .|Spring Hill College Joseph M. Walsh Denver ...... |University of Denver |F. M. Hunter 
— ; ae —s.. 4 “ Shechaté , Fort Collins ..|Colorado Agricultural College |Charles A. Lory 
TOV «cseeeee ate eachers ollege * . mackel fore Golden ...... Colorado School of M » IM. F. Coolbaug 
Tuskegee . Tuskegee Institute Robert R Moton se va ecoeccee Delerado State Meashane titans G. W. Sesehen 
University .| University of Alabama George H. Denny Gunnison ....|Western State College IC. C. Casey 
Arizona Loretto A000 = ee Heizhts College Sister Mary Edmond 
Flagstaff Arizona State Teachers College|Grady Gammage Connecticut | 4 
Tempe ...... |Arizona State Teachers College| Ralph W. Swetman)| Danbury ..... State Normal School L. D. Higgins * 
Tucson ....--- |University of Arizona H. LeRoy Shantz)! Hartford ....|Trinity College Remsen B. Ogil 
Astances Middletown ..|Wesleyan University J. L. MeConau 
* i New Britain .|State Normal School Herbert D. Welt 
a = — State Teachers Col-\J. P. Womack New Haven ../Albertus Magnus College Sister M. Isab« 
ege New Haven ..|Arnold College for Hygiene &|George D. Knight 
Arkadelphia ../Ouachita College }Charles D. Johnson : Physical Education . De 
Batesville .|Arkansas College Ury McKenzie New Haven ..|State Normal School Lester K. Adk 
Clarksville ...|The College of the Ozarks Wiley Lin Hurie New Haven ../Yale University James R. Ang 
Conway ....- a a State Teachers Col-|H. L. McAlister = [| New London .|Connecticut College [Katharine Blu 
ege ww L ( .|United States Coast Guar iH. G. Hamlet, Supt 
Fayetteville ..|/University of Arkansas John C. Futrall ukemi heoduny ean | 7 
— we , pes — College ir —— ty || Storrs vineed -~"onee Agricultural Col-)C. C. MeCrack: 
sittle oc {hl e ock ollege vohn J. ealyv ege 
Morrilton Harding College J. N. Armstrong || willimantiec ..|State Normal School George H. Shaf 
Pine Bluff .| Arkansas State College |John B. Watson —r = 
Searcy ...... Hendrix College and Galloway|J. H. Reynolds ll wy clawa Universit f ae Wal , 
Woman’s College | a ; | liversity of Delaware alter Hullihen 
|| District o 
California Columbia | 
Angwin ..... | Pacifie Union College William E. Nelson || Washington ..|The American University |Lucius C. Clark 
ee oe — State Teachers Col-/ Arthur 5. Gist Washington ../Catholic University of America|James H. Ryar 
_ see : | | | Reet 
Berkeley ..... |University of California Robert G. Sproul Washington ..|Gallaudet College Ip recival Hall 
Cee ccteses iState Teachers College A. J. Hamilton || Washington ..|/Georgetown University j\Coleman Nev 
}  emearcnaer here =e MR ge oe || Washington ..|George Washington University|Cloyd Heck M 
Claremor .|Seripps ge |}Ernest J. Jaqua s gto oward U rsity } Johnsor 
“ett ' eeees State Teachers College |F. W. Thomas | . me , National ae |Hayde n Sohn sor 
Hollywood ../Immaculate Heart College ey -y Washington ..|St. John’s College [Brother Dorotheus 
| mary, vean Washington ../Trinity College Sister Juli: 
La Verne -|La Verne College Ellis M. Studebaker W acinomae ..| Washington inti H. Hamilt 
Los Angeles ../California Christian College Cecil F. Cheverton!| washington ..|J. O. Wilson Teachers College|Edgar C. Hig! 
Los Angeles ..|I —, University at Los)Hugh M. Duce Florida | 
Angeles | | ge Poi .0 ynes ollege tobe 2 (RB 
Los Angeles _—— St. Mary’s College ar Margaret i\¢ ollege Point .|Bob Jon College Robert R . 
Mary 1] - ‘ 
“ } } Ss yersity « i i 3 F she 
loa Angeles ..|Occidental College Remsen D. Bird | Coral Gables Univer ity f Miami | B. F. Ast ; 
: 2 . eenkan ee i JErnest C. M ; De Funiak Spgs|Palmer College P. W. DuBose 
Los Angeles .|University of California at Log|Ernest C. Moore, Tol ee : a 
| Angeles V. Pres. & Provost De land mone “ in B. Stets = I * “tore - _ 7 Hulle 
' reles ..|University S ‘ali-| R. B. von KleinSmid|| @@!nesville .../t’niversity of Florida John J. Tigert 
Los Angeles ( on of outhern Cali | ' — ‘ Lakeland ....|Southern College Ludd M. Spi 
. ‘ sey ~~ Saba ‘aew St Serre St. Leo College 1Francis Sadliet 
Oakland .'\College of the Holy Names Sister Mary Re- = - , 
| : dempta Tallahassee .. (Florida Agricultural & Me-|J. R. E. Lee 
Oakland ..... Mills College | A. H. Reinhardt Tallah: Pe + ge a on a ly : ic , 
Pasadena .|\California Institute of Tech-|Robert A. Millikan,|| *@!'@nassee Wo a State College for aware _— 
nology Ch. Exee. Council Wi — R ee 1 _— Holt 
Pasadena ....|Pasadena College |Orval J. Nease inter Park . Rollins College | Hami ton Hol 
Redlands ....|University of Redlands | Victor L. Duke Georgia _—" ‘ 
St. Marv’s | Albany .....-- Georgia Normal & Agricultural) J. W. Holley 
College ....|St. Mary’s College Brother Leo, Chan- | College 
cellor Americus ....|American Normal College J. M. Prance 
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Athens 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Augusta 


sowdon 


Collegeboro 
Dahlonega 


Decatur 


Demorest 
Douglas 
Emory Univers 
MP scéacaes 
Forsyth 
Gainesville 
LaGrange 
Macon 
Macor 
Milledgeville 
Mount Berry 
Oglethorpe 
University 
Rome 


homasville 
lfton 


+ 
, 
Valdosta 


Idaho 
Albior 
Caldwell 
Lewiston 
Moscow 
Nampa 


hl 


Pocatello 


Wesleyan 


Illinois 


Alton 
Aurora 
Bloomington 


Bourbonnais 
Carbondale 


Carthage 
Charleston 


hie: 
hic: 
hic 

hice 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Decatur 
De Kalb 


Elmhurst 
Eureka 
Evanston 
Evanston 
Galesburg 
Greenville 
Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 
La Grange 
Lake Forest 
Lebanor 
Lisle 
Macomb 


Monmouth 
Naperville 
Normal 
Peoria ....- 
Peru 


College, 


Instit President 
Georgia State Teacl College Jere M. Pound 
Univers { G " S. V. Sanford 
Atlanta Universit John Hope 
Clark I versity M. S. Davage 
Georgia School of T nology |Marion L. Brittain 
Morehouse College S. H. Archer 
Morris Brown (¢ ure W. A. Fountain, Jr 
Spelman Colleg Florence M. Read 
Pa ( lege E. C. Peters 
iBowd State Normal & Indus-!|George W. Camp 
rial ¢ ege 
South Georgia Teache College Guy H. Wells 
North G gia C¢ " John W West 
../Agnes Scott Colles James R. McCain 
.|Piedmont College Henry ¢ Newell 
South Georgia State ¢ lege J. M. Thrash 
Emor Universi Harvev W. Cox 
Bessie Tift Colleg Aquila Chamlee 
Brenau College H. J. Pearce 
La Grange College W. E. Thompson 
Mer Universit Spright Dowell 
Wes Colleg Rice R. Anderson 
Georgia State ¢ ge for J. L. Beeson 
Womer 
Bert ( lege (G. Leland Green 
Owlethorve Universit rhornwell Jacobs 
Shorter College W iam D. Furry 
\ Normal S« Mary I Marden * 
(rt ria State ( f Men | F. G Branch 
G reia State Womans College R. H. Powell 





t Stat Norn School { E. Bocock * 
I ( ere f | Wm. Judson Boone 
LA ston State Norm School|.J. E. Turner 
University of Id M. G. Neale 
Northwest Nazar ( g Russell \ DeLong 
I ersit of Ida Southern|John R Dver, 

Brancl Exec Dear 
Gooding College C. W. Tenney 

| 
Shur TY College George M. Potter 
rora Colle Orrin Roe Jenks 

I s Wes | versity Wm. J. Davidson 


John W. R. Maguire 








State Normal|H. W. Shryock 
U1 rsity 
Carthag Colleg lacob Diehl 
Eastern Illinois Sta Teachers|L. C. Lord 
( lege 
mour Institute ¥Technology'}H. M. Raymond 
! wo Normal College Butler Laughlin 
De Paul Universit Francis V. Corcoran 
Lewis Institute George N. Carman 
Lovola Universit Robert M. Kelley 
Pesta Froebe Teachers Bertha H. Hegner 
( 
St. Francis Xavier College for|Mother M. Sophia 
| Wome Mitchell 
St. Stanislaus ¢ Thaddeus SS Lig 
man 
University of Chicago Robert M. Hutchins 
wes Millikin University Jesse Haves White 
ther Illinois State Teach-| Karl L. Adams 
‘ Colleg 
Elmhurst College Timothy Lehmann 
Eure] Colleg Clyde I Lyon 
National ¢ le f Education|Edna Dean Baker 
Northwestern University Walter Dill Scott 
Knox College Albert Britt 
Greet e College Leslie R. Marston 
Tllir s College J. G. Ames, Acting 
MacMurray College ( P. McClelland 
foutt College James A. Griffin 
Broad vy College |Thomas W. Steen 
Lah Forest ¢ 1H. MeComb Moore 
MeKend Colle iCameron Harmon 
St. Pr pius ¢ ¢ Valentine Kohlbeck 
Wester I Stat Teachers|W. P. Morgan 
( y 
Monmouth Colle Thos. H. MeMichael 
North Central ¢ ( Edward E. Rall 
Illinois State Normal Univers-)Harry A. Brown 
ity 
|/Bradh Pol Institute |F. R. Hamilton | 
St. Bede Colleg Gilbert Bulfer 


}| Cedar Rapids 


University and Normal School Presidents 


City Institution 
Quincy Quincy College 
River Forest Rosary College 
Rockford ...|Rockford College 
Rock Island Augustana College 
Urbana ....-- University of Illinois 
Wheaton College 


Wheaton 


Indiana 
Bloomington 
Crawfordsville 
Danville ..... Central 
Evansville Evansville 
Fort Wayne ..|Coneordia College 
Franklin Franklin College 


University 
College 


Normal Colle 


College 


Indiana 
Wabash 


ee Goshen College 
Greencastle ..|De Pauw University 
Hanover P Hanover College 
Huntington Huntington College 
Indianapolis Butler University 
Indianapolis lIndiana Central College 


Goshen 


Indianapolis | N wmal College of t An 
; can Gymnast | 

La Fayette Purdue University 

Marion .....- \Marion College 

Merom ..... i\Union Christian College 

Muncie .|Ball State Teachers ¢ eg 


N. Manchester |Manchester College 


Notre Dame St. Marvs College 

Notre Dame University of Notre Dan 
Oakland City |Oakland City College 
Richmond Earlham College 

St. Mary of the 


Woods ....|St. Mary of the Woods ¢ 


Terre Haute Indiana State Teachers ( 
Terre Haute Rose Polytechnic Inst 
Upland .|Tavlor University 


Valparaiso Valparaiso University 


| 
| 
Iowa 
AMOR ssceose Iowa State College f Agi 
ture and Mechanic Arts 
Cedar Falls Iowa State Teachers C« 


Coe College 


Clinton Wartburg College 


Davenport .../St. Ambrose College 
Decorah .|Luther College 

Des Moines Drake University 
Dubuque Clarke College 


Columbia College 
University of Dubuque 
Parsons College 

Upper Iowa University 
Grinnell Colleg 
Simpson College 


Dubuque 
Dubuque 
Fairfield 
Favette 
Grinnell 
Indianola 


Iowa City State University of lowa 
Lamoni .....- Graceland College 

Le Mars Western Union College 
Mount Pleasant |Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Vernon |Cornell College 


Oskaloosa i/Penn College 


er ntral College 


Pella aa 
Sioux City Morningside College 
Sioux City Trinity College 
Storm Lake |Buena Vista College 
University | 
, . eye John Fletcher Colleg: 
Kansas 
Atchison St. Benedict's College 


taker University 
College of Emporia 
Kansas State Teachers ¢ 
Fort Hays Kansas State ¢ 
Hesston College 
University of Kansas 
tethany College 
| McPherson College 
|Kansas State ¢ | 
| eulture and 


Baldwin City 
Emporia 
Emporia 
Hays 
Hesston 
Lawrence 
Lindsborg 
Me Phe rson 
Manhattan 


Applied & 








Newton ..<e- fethel College 

Ottawa .....- Ottawa University 
Pittsburg Kansas State Teachers ¢ 
St. Marys . St. Mary’s College 
Batime <ccccss Kansas Wesleyan U1 rs 


President 
\ 4. Fochtman 
Sister Ma Ruth 
W. Arthur Maddox 
G 4 Andreet 
Harry W. Chase 


J. O. Buswell, Jr. 


William L. Bryan 

Louis B. Hopkins 

Waldo E. Wood 

Karl E,. Harper 

William ¢ sSurhop 

Robert H. Kent, 

j Acting 

Sanford C. Yoder 

G sromliey Oxnam 

A. G. Parker, Jr. 

( 4. Mummart 

Walter 5S Athearn 

I. J. Good 

Emil Rath 

Edward C. Elliott 

Wm. F. MeConn 

W. S. Alexander 

L. A. Pittenger 

Otho Winger 

Sister Irma 

Chas. | O'Donnell 

W. P. Dearing 

William C. Dennis 

Mother Mary Ra 
phael 

L. N. Hines 


Donald B. Prentice 
Robert Lee Stuart 
O. C, Kreinheder 


R. M. Hughes 
10. R. Latl 
Harry M 
Otto L. Proehl 
|Martin ¢ ne 


im 


Gage 





1Oscar L. Olson 

iD. W Morehouse 
jSistet Mary susi- 
|} line Bates, Dean 
iThomas Conry 
jiPaul H suchholz 
iClarence W. Greene 
jArthur I sennett 
John S. Ne llen 

| John L. Hillman 
Walter A. Jessup 
G. N Briggs 

D. O. Kime, Acting 
James E. Coons 

H. J. Burgstahler 
H. C. Bedford, 

| Acting 
John Wesselink 
Robert |} O'Brian 
Ww. ¢ Tredtin 


|Henry Olson 


Joseph Owen 


Martin Veth 
Wallace B. Fleming 
John Bailey Kelly 
Thomas W. Butcher 
W. A. Lewis 
Edward Yoder, Act. 
E. H. Lindley 
Ernest F. Pihblad 
Vv. F. Schwalm 
Francis D. Farrell 
Ed, ¢ Kaufman 
W l Sehan, 
Acting 
W A. Brandenburg 


R. Kister 
Sowers 
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City 


ee 


Sterling 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Wichita 
Winfield 
Winfield 


Kentucky 
Barbourville 
DOGG ccccess 
Bowling Green|Western Kentucky State Teach- 


Danville 
Frankfort 


Georgetown 


Lexington 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Louisville 


Louisville 
Louisville 


Louisville 
Morehead 


Murray ....-. iS 
Richmond 


Wilmore 


Winchester 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 


Baton Rouge 


Lafayette 


Natchitoches 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


Pineville 


Ruston ...... 
Shreveport 


Maine 
Brunswick 
Castine ...... 
Farmington 
Fort Kent 


Gorham 
Lewiston 
Machias 


CO ccccaus 
Presque Isle . .|. 
Van Buren 
Waterville 


Maryland 


Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 


OS 
Chestertown 
College Park 
Emmitsburg 
Emmitsburg 


Frederick 
Frostburg 


Lutherville 


Salisbury 


ED. 6. ona. 0 
Westminster 








Marymount College ’ 
i Ross T. Campbell 


erry Municipal University of Wichita 
st. John’s Lutheran College 
.+.+-|Southwestern College 





John Owen Gross 


Charles J. Turck 


.|\Georgetown College 
.| University of Kentucky 
..--| Nazareth College 


.|Simmons University M. 
i Thecheghepoee R. S: 





| 
> Sendiewn College Rainey T. Wells 


B ner Kentucky State Teach 


.|Kentucky Wesleyan College 


.|Louisiana State University and|James M. Smith 


-/Louisiana State Normal College|W. 
-|Loyola University 


y Orleans University 


Bit U ween. of Louisiana) AL 
Louisiana College Cl: 


Louisiana Polytechnic 
} ‘ollege of Louisiana/George 8S. 8 


.|Bowdvin College 


.|Madawaska Training School Richard F. Crocker* 


United States Naval Academy 


Johns Hopkins University 





Washington College 





Joseph’s College 








Marvland College 
» Normal School Wm. . 
» Normal School Lida 


Maryland College Albert N. Ward 





AMERICAN Scuoort AND UNIVERSITY 


| Institution Pres:dent 
Amherst College Stanley King 
Massachusetts State College |.......... . 
Boston University Daniel L. Marsl 
Emmanuel College Sister Julie 
Northeastern University Frank P. Speare 
Simmons College Henry Lefavour 

.|Teachers College of the City of/Wm. H. J. Kenned 
| Boston | 

.|State Teachers College }Arthur C. B 

.|Harvard University A. Lawrence | 


.| Massachusetts Institute of Tech-} Karl T. Compt 


nology 


.|Radcliffe College Ada L. Comst 
Boston College L. J. Gallag 

./ State Teachers College |Charles M. H 

. State Teachers College |Francis A. Bag 
State Teachers College |Herbert H H 
Lowell Textile Institute i harles H. Eam 
St. Joseph’s College Bro. Priscillianus 
State Teachers College ( nano M. Weed 
State Teachers College Roy Leon Smit 
|Smith College | William A. Ne 
|Wheaton College l. John Edgar P 
State Teachers ( jollege J. Asbury P 
Mount Holyoke Colleg |Mary E W 


American istesnational College jC. S. McG 
and Academy 


.| International Y. M. C. A. Col IL. L. Doggett 


lege 

Tufts College John A. Couss 
.| Wellesley College Ellen F. Pend 
.| State Teachers College Charles Russ« 
er age Ama ge Harry A. Garfic 
..|Clark University Wallace W. At 
.|\College of the Holy Cross John M. Fox 
.|State Teachers College Wm. B. Aspir 


.|Worcester Polytechnic Institute| Ralph Earl 


Adrian College Harlan L. Feema 
Albion College John L. Seat 
Alma College Harry M. (1 
.|University of Michigan Alex. G. Rut! 
.| Battle Creek College Paul F. Voelker 
./Emmanuel Missionary College} Lynn H. Wood 
.| Ferris Institute E. M. Clar] 


|College of the Citv of Detroit wittord L. ¢ 


et Teachers College |’ E. Lesseng 
D 
| 
Marygrove College | George H. Derry 
|University of Detroit A. H. Poetke 


.|Michigan State College of Agri-| Robert S. Shaw 


culture and Applied Science 


iCalvin College IR. B. Kuiper 
.|Hillsdale College iC, L. Herron, A 
Hope College Wvynand W 


.|Michigan College of Mining] Wm. O. Hotchkiss 


| and Technology 


.|Kalamazoo College | Atlan Hober 
.|Western State Teachers College| D. B. Wald 
.|Northern State Teachers College|J.. M. Munsor 
.|Central State Teachers College} E. C. Warrine: 


.|Nazareth College Mother M. A i 
| Ganley 
Olivet College James Ki 


.|Michigan State Normal Col-| Charles Mi ‘Ke 


lege 
State Teachers College iM. W. Deputy 
.|St. John’s University jAleuin Deutscl 
.\State Teachers College 1E. W. Boham 
..|Lutheran Normal School |A. K. Fer 
.|State Teachers College }Frank D. Mel 
../Augsburg Seminary & College|George Sverdruy 
.|University of Minnesota \Lotus D. Coffma 
. .|Cones rdia College J. N. Brown 
: ./Sts ate Teachers College R. B. MacLea 
-|Dr. Martin Luther College |E. R. Bliefert 
. .|Carleton College iDonald J. Cowling 
‘Ist. Olaf College iL. W. Boe 
.|State Teachers College |George A. Sell 
|Bethel Institute G. A. Hagstrom 
College of St. Catherine Sister Antonia 
i\College of St. Thomas M. Schumacher 
Hamline University H. L. Osborn, 
Acting 
Macalester College John C,. Achesot 
.|Gustavus Adolphus College O. J. Johnsor 
College of St. Teresa Sister Mary A. 


| Molloy 


























College, University and Normal School Presidents 





City Institut President 
Winona St. Mary’s Colles John H. Peschges 
Winona State Teachers Colleg Guy E. Maxwell 

Mississippi 
Alcorn Agricultural & Me cal Col-|L. J. Rowan 
Blue Mountain | Blue Mountain ¢ Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Cleveland . Delta State 7 College |W. M. Kethly 
Clintor Mississippi ¢ y D. M. Nelson 
Columbus Mississippi State College for/R. E. L. Sutherland 
Women | 
Grenada ..... Grenada College D. M. Key 
Hattiesburg Mississippi Woman’s College W. E. Holcomb 
Hattiesburg State Teachers College Claude Bennett 
Holly Springs |Rust College L. M. McCoy 
Jackson ..... 3elhaven College G. T. Gillespie 
Jackson Jacks College B. Baldwin Dansby 
Jackson ..... Millsaps Coll D. M. Key 
Newton . Clark Colles A. A. Roebuck 
State Coll Mississippi State College Hugh Critz 
Tougaloo .| Tougaloo College Wm. T. Holmes 
University University of Mississippi Joseph N. Powers 
Missouri 
Canton . ...|Culver Stockton College John H. Wood 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Miss State Teach- Joseph A. Serena 
ers ( lege 
Columbia University of Missouri Valter Williams 
Conception Conception Colleg Philip Ruggle 
Favette . (Central College Robert H. Ruff 
Fulton .| Westminster C ore M. |} Melvin 
Jefferson City |Lincoln Universit ( W. Florence 
Kansas City ..|/Rockhurst College Wm. P. Manion 
Kansas City ..|Teachers College of Kansas City G W. Diemer 
Kirksville .|\Northeast Missouri State Teach-/Eugene Fair 
ers College 
Liberty .... William Jewell ¢ ere John F. Herget 
Marshall Missouri Valley ¢ eae George H. Mack 
Maryville Northwest Missouri State Uel W. Lamkin 
Teachers { llewe 
Parkville ....|Park College F. W. Hawley 
St. Charles .|Lindenwood College John L. Roemer 
St. Louis Harris Teachers College J. Leslie Purdom 
St. Louis Maryville College Mother Mary Gil- 
more 
St. Louis St. Louis University Robert S. Johnston, 
Chancellor 
St. Louis Stowe College J. Leslie Purdom 
St. Louis ....|Washing 1 University George R. Throop 
Springfield Drury College T. W. Nadal 
Springfield _|Southwest Missouri State Roy Ellis 
Teachers College 
Tarkio Tarkio Colleg M. E. Collins, Act 


Warrensburg 


ers ( llege 
Warrenton Central Weslevan College Ira N. Chiles 
Webster Groves| Webster College George F. Donovan 
Montana 
Billings Eastern Montana Normal School,|L. B. McMullen 
University of Montana 
Jozeman -|Montana State College of Agri-|Alfred A. Atkinson 
culture & Mechar Arts 
ete a cincus Montana School of Mines Francis A. Thomson 
Dillon ..... Mont i State Normal College Sheldon E.” Davis 
Helena ....- Intermountain Union College | Wendell 8. Brooks 
Helena ..... Mount St. Charles College Norbert C. Hoff 
Missoula State University of Montana |Charles H. Clapp 
Nebraska 
BOR Scenes Dana College Erland Nelson 
Central City Nebraska Central College O. W. Carrell 
Chadron .|Nebraska State N« rmal College| Robert I. Elliott 
Crete Doane College Edwin B. Dean 
Fremont Midland College and Western|H. F. Martin 
Theological Sen ary 
Grand Island .|Grand Island ¢ George Sutherland, 
Acting 
Hastings Hastings College Calvin H. French 
Kearney ..... Nebraska State Teachers Col-|George E. Martin 
leve 
Lincoln ..e+- Cotner College L. C. Anderson 
Lincoln ..... Nebraska Wesleyan University|/E. Guy Cutshall 
Lincoln Union College Ea Andreasen 
Lincoln ..... University of Nebraska iE. A. Burnett, 
| | Chancellor 
Omaha ..... ( ege of St. Mary Sister M. Leo 
Omaha ..... Creighton Universit Patrick J. Mahan 
Omaha ..... Municipal Univers of Omaha|Wm. E. Sealock 
eee Peru State Teachers College W. R. Pate 
Wayne .....- Nebraska State Teachers Col-}U. 8S. Conn 
lege | 
TOPE o4sca000 York College J. R. Overmiller 


Centré 


11 Missouri State Teach-|E. L. 








Hendricks 


| 
City | Institutio President 
| 
Nevada 
Reno \University of Nevada Walter E. Clark 
New 
Hampshire | 
oo ae iUniversity of New Hampshire|Edward M. Lewis 
|| Hanover ..... Dartmouth College Ernest M. Hopkins 
Keene ; .|Keene Normal Scl Wallace E. Mason 
Manchester .|St. Anselm's College Bertrand ¢ Dolan 
Plymouth .|Plymouth Normal School Ernest L, Silver 
New Jersey | 
Convent 
Station ..../College of St. Elizabeth Sister Marie Jose 
Byrne, Dean 
East Orange . | Panze r College of Physical|Henry Panzer 
| Education and Hygiene 
East Orange ..| Upsala College Carl G. Erickson 
Glassboro _|New Jersey State Normal School|>. G- Winans 
Hoboken _|Stevens Institute of Technology| Harvey N. Davis 
Jersey City .|St. Peter’s ( ollege Joseph 5 Dinneen 
Jersey City _|State Normal School at Jersey W. Allen Messler * 
City 
Lakewood Georgian Court College Mother M. Cecelia 
SCULLY 
Madison ..... = University Arlo Ayres Brown 
New Jersey State Teachers Col-|Harry A. Sprague 


Montclair .... 


| lege 


Newark .....- Newark College of Engineering| Allan R. Cullimore 
Newark ...... New Jersey State Normal Scl M. Ernest Townsend 
New Brunswick|New Jersey State College for Mabel S. Douglass, 
Women Dean 
New Brunswick Rutgers University Robert C. Clothier 
Paterson ....<-. New Jersey State Normal Sch« Roy L. Shatier 
Princeton Princeton University E. D. Duttield, Act. 
Princeton .|St. Joseph College Joseph S. Dunn 
South Orange |Seton Hall College T. H. McLaughlin 
TrentoM <<< State Teachers College & Roscoe L. West 
Normal School | 
Zarephath ...|Alma White College Arthur K. White 
New Mexico |... __.. : 
University of New Mexic J. F. Zimmerman 


Albuquerque . 
E. Las Vegas 
El Bito ..osece 
Silver City 
| 
Socorro 
State College 


New York 


New Mexico Normal University|H. C. Gossard 
Spanish-American Norma John V. Conway 
| School 
New Mexico State Teachers|A, O. Bowden 
"| College 
|New Mexico School of Mines E. H. Wells 
New Mexico College of Agri-|H. L. Kent 
‘| culture & Mechanic Arts 


Rose Edmund F. Gibbons 


College of St 


2 ee 
RE oxades State College for Teachers 4. R. Brubacher 
Apel cccée Alfred University os 
Annandale-on- |St. Stephen’s College, ¢ im-|Bernard I. Bell, 
Hudson _| bia University Warden 
Sine Wells College Kerr D. Macmillan 
sarrytown _|St. Joseph's Normal Institute|.........-. 
Brockport _|State Normal School Alfred C. Thompson 
Brooklyn .. Brooklyn College William A. Boylan 
Brooklyn ....|Long Island University fristram W. Met- 
calfe, Acting 
Comptroller 


Brooklyn .... 


| Maxwell Teachers Training Frederick L. Holtz* 


College 


Brooklyn ....|Polytechnic Institute of Brook-|+++++++++« 
lyn | 
Brooklyn .|Saint Francis College Brother Columba 
Brooklyn .|/St. John’s College |Thomas F. Ryan 
Brooklyn _|St. Joseph's College for Women|Thomas E Molloy 
PEERED. cccuss Canisius College R. J. Eichhorn 
DOMAEO cccoee D’Youville College Mother Saint Ed- 
| | ward 
Te State Teachers Colleg Harry W. Rockwell 
Buffalo ...... The University of Buffal jSamuel Paul Capen 
Canton ...... St. Lawrence University iRichard E. Sykes 
CHOMOR: occces Hamilton College Frederick C. Ferry 
Cortland .|State Normal School iH. DeW. DeGroat * 
ae Elmira College Frederick Lent 
Fredonia ..... State Normal School L. R. Gregory * 
Garden City Adelphi College Frank D. Blodgett 
Geneseo ..... State Normal School W. A. Holcomb * 
Geneva ..... Hobart College Murray Bartlett 


Hamilton 
Houghton 


.|Colgate University 


George B. Cutten 
| James S. Luckey 


Houghton College 
Farrand 


FOROOR kcccsas Cornell University Livingston 
TE 666060 Ithaca College iGeorge C. Williams 
Jamaica ..... Jamaica Teachers Training|M. E. Rogalin * 

| College 
Keuka Park ..|Keuka College 4. H. Norton 
New Paltz .|State Normal School iL. H. van den Berg 


New Rochelle 


|College of New Rochelle | John P. Chidwick 
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City 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Niagara Univ 
Oneonta 
Oneonta 
Ge scccus 
Piattsburgh 
Potsdam 
Potsdam 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


Rochester 
Rochester 
St. Bonaventure 
Saratoga Spgs 
Schenectady 


Staten Island 
Svracuse ..... 
Svracuse 
DPVFACUBE ...¢> 
Tarrytown 

Troy 


Trov 
West 


Point 
White Plains 


North 
Carolina 
Asheville 


Belmont 
Boone 


Chapel Hill 
Charlotte 
Charlotte 
Conover eee 
Cullowhee 


Davidson 
Durham 
Durham 


Elizabeth City, 
Elon College 
Fayetteville 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 
Greensboro 


Greenville 
Guilford 
College 
Hickory 
High Point 
Kittrell 
Murfreesboro 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 


EEE wcwecs 
Red Springs 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 

7 ake Forest 

ilson 

. inston-S le m 
Winston-Salem 


North Dakota | 
Dickinson 
Ellendale 


| 


. University 


.|North C 


THE 


Institution | 


Barnard College V. C. Gildersleeve, 
Dear 
College of the City of New!/F. B. Robinson 
York | 
College of Mount St. Vincent |Cardinal Hayes 
College of The Sacred Heart |Mother Grace  ¢ 
Dammann 
Columbia University Nicholas M. Butler 
Fordham University Aloysius J. Hogan 
Hunter College of the City of| James M. Kieran 


_ ee 
Manhattan College 


New York University “+ 
Teachers College, Columbia | Wm. 
University 
Niagara University John 
Hartwick College Chas. 
State Normal Schoot | Perey 
State Normal School James 
. State Normal School (George K. 


Clarkson College of Technology}..... 
State Normal School 
Vassar College : N. 


Nazareth College 


College 
selmont 
Appalachian 


College 


Abbey 


State 


Seminary 
Teachers' B. B 
Frank 


of North Carolina 


Johnson C. Smith University H. L 
Queens Chicora College so 
oneordia College H. B 


Western Carolina Teachers Col-|H. T. 
lege 


-|Davidson College Walte 
Duke University Wm 
North Carolina College for James 

Negroes } 

State Normal School J. 
. Elon College Leon 
. State Normal School E. E 

Bennett College for Women David 

Greensboro College SR 


arolina College for Julius 


Women 


.|East Carolina Teachers College Robert 


Guilford College 


Lenoir Rhyne College H. B 
High Point College G.I 

Kittrell College D. K. 
Chowan College W. B. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 


President 


| Brother Cornelius 


F. Russell, 


Dean 


J. O'Byrne 
W. Leitzell 


I. Bugbee * 
G. Riggs * 


T. Congdon 


Hawkins 


* 


MacCracken 


Sister Teresa Marie, 


| 
| Acting 
.|Rochester City Normal School |Edward sonner* 
University of Rochester Rush Nah. 
St. Bonaventure’s College Thom: 7 Plassmann 
Skidmore College Henry Moore 
.|Union University Fr ink P. Day, 
Cc hancellor 
Wagner College | Herman srezing 
ew York State College of|Hugh P. Baker, 
| Forestry | Dean 
Syracuse City Normal School |Wm. W. Wright * 
Syracuse University C. Wesley Flint * 
Marymount College Mother M. Gerard 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti-|Palmer C. Ricketts 
tute | 
Russell Sage College J. L. Meader 
United States Military W. D. Connor, Supt 
Academy | 
Good Counsel College Mother M. Aloysia 
| | 
Asheville Normal & Teachers John E. Calfee 


Thomas Oecstereich 


Dougherty 


P. Graham 
McCrorey 


Frazer 


Hemmeter 
Hunter 


rl. 


Preston 


E. Shey 


Bias 


Lingle 


Few 
yard 


E. Smith 


Smith 


ne 


s 


Turrentine 


I. Foust 


H. Wright 


imermend Binford 


Schaefer 
Humphreys 
Cherry 
Edwards 


Meredith College Charles E. Brewer 
North Carolina State College'Eugene C. Brooks 
of Agriculture & Engineering 
Shaw University Wm. Stuart Nelson 
Flora MacDonald College Henry G. Bedinger 
.|Catawba College Howard R. Omwake 
-| Livingstone College W. J. Trent 
-|Wake Forest Thurman D. Kitchin 
Atlantic Christian College H. S. Hilley 
Salem College H. F. Rondthaler 
Winston-Salem Teachers Col-|S. G. Atkins 
lege | 
.|State Normal School iC. L. Kjerstad 
State Normal & Industrial iR. M. Black 
Sx hool 





Grand Forks 
Jamestown 
Mayville 
Minot 
University 
Valley City 


Alliance 
Ashland 
Athens 
serea 
Bluffton 
Bowling Green 
Cedarville 
Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Davton 

Defiance 
Delaware 
East Columbus 


Findlay 
Gambier 
Granville 
Hiram 
Kent 
Marietta 
Mount St. 
Joseph F 
New Concord 
Oberlin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Painesville 


South Euclid. 


Springfield 


BIN cectcess 
Toledo .....-- 
Toledo .....- 


Westerville 
Wilberforce 
Wilmington 
Wooster 


Yellow Springs 


Oklahoma 
Ada 


Bethany ..... 
Chickasha 
Durant 
Edmond 
Enid 
Goodwell 


Guthrie 


Langston 
Norman 


Oklahoma City 
Shawnee 


Stillwater 
Tahlequah 


Tulsa pa 
W eatherfor« a 


Wilburton 


.| Wesley 


- | State 


iSchool of 
.|Ursuline 
.| Western 


.|Ohio State 


Ohio Weslevan 


. Denison 


.| Marietta 


.|Mount St. 


AND UNIVERSITY 


| Institution 


North Dakota A 
} lege 

College 
Jamestown College 

Teachers College 
State Teachers College 
University of North Dakota 
Teachers College 


Ohio Northern University 


University of Akron 
Mount Union College 
Ashland College 
Ohio University 


Saldwin- Wallace 
Bluffton College 
Bowling Green State ( ollege 


College 


.|Cedarville College 
.| ollege of the Sacred Heart 


University of Cincinnati 


Xavier University 
John Carroll University 
-|Case School of Applied Sciences 


Education, 
| Reserve University 
College 
Reserve University 
University 

Normal School 
University 
University of Dayton 
Defiance College 

University 


Capital 
Columbus 


St. Mary’s of the Spring Col- 
| lege 
Findlay College 


College 
University 
Hiram College 
Kent State College 
College 


Kenyon 


Joseph College 


gricultural Col 


Western 


President 
John H. Shey 
Charles L. Wa 
B. HW. Kr 
Carl C. Swair 
G. A. MeFarlar 
Thomas F. Ka 
C. E. Allen 





Robert Willian 
George F. Z 
Wm. H. McMaster 
Edwin E, Jacol 
Elmer B. Br 
Albert B. Storn 
Samuel K. Mosimatr 
H. B. William 
W. R. MeChest 
Mother France 
Sullivar 
Raymond Wa 


Hugo F. Sloctem 
B. J. Rodma 
Wm. E. W l 
Charles W. Hunt 
Mother M. V« 
Robert |} Vil 
Otto Mees 
Vance M. Smit} 
G. W. Rightmirs 
Bernard P. O'R« 
Edmund D. S 
Sister Ade 

H. R. Dunat} 
Wm. F. Peirce 
A. A. Shaw 
Kenneth I. Br 

J. O. Englemar 


Edward S. Par 


Mother Irenaea 
IR 


Muskingum College N. Montgomer 
Oberlin College Ernest H. Wilkins 
Miami University Alfred H. Upl 
.| Western College Ralph K. Hi« 
Lake Erie College Vivian B. Sm 
Notre Dame College Mother Mary | 
Ista 
.|Wittenberg College Rees Edgar Tull 
Heidelberg Colle re Charles | M 
St. John’s College G. A. Fitzgibb 
University of the City of Henry J. Doerma 
Toledo 
. Otterbein College W. G. Clippir 
.| Wilberforce University Charles H. Ws 
.|Wilmington College Walter L. ¢ 
The College of Wooster Charles F. W 
Antioch College Arthur E M 
East Central State Teachers | A. Linscheid 
College 
Northwestern State Teachers W. W. Parker 
College 
Bethany-Peniel College A. K. Bracl 
Oklahoma College for Women M. A. Nash 
Southwestern Teachers College| Eugene S. Brig 
Central State Teachers College|M. A. Beesor 
Phillips University I. N. MeCash 
.|Panhandle Agricultural & Me-| A. W. Fanning 
chanical College 
Catholie College of Oklahoma|Mother Mary Agr 
for Women Arvin 
.|\Colored Agricultural & Normal|Z. T. Hubert 
University 
University of Oklahoma Wm. B. B l 
Oklahoma City University Eugene M. A 
Oklahoma Baptist University | Wm. ¢ toone 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Me-|Henry G. Benr 
chanical College 
Northeastern State Teachers|\M. P. Hammond 
College 
.|University of Tulsa John D. Finlays 
Southwestern State Teachers |E. E. Brown 
College 
|/Eastern Oklahoma College |E. E. Tourtellot 
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City Institutr President City Institution President 
Oregon Villanova ....| Villanova College I V. Stamford 
Albany ..... Albany Colles Thomas W. Bibb Washington ..| Washington & Jefferson ¢ ge|Ralph Cooper 
Ashland ....-. Southern Oregon State Normal ee Hutchisor 
Sel l Waynesburg Wavnesburg College Paul R. Stewart 
Corvallis ..../Oregon State Agricultural Col-/ Wm J. Kerr West Chester .|State Teachers College N. W. Cameron 
lege 
Eugene ...... University of Oregor Arnold B. Hall Rhode Island 
Forest Grove .|Pacific Universit John F. Dobbs Kingston Rhode Island State College Ray. G. Bressler 
La Grande ...|Eastern Oregon Normal School H. E. Inlow Providence ..{Brown University C. A. Barbour 
McMinnville ..|Linfield College Elam A. Andersot1 Providence Providence College EB. ¢ McCarthy 
Monmouth .../Oregon Normal Scl J. A. Churchill Providence ..|Rhode Island College f Edu-| John L. Alger 
Newberg ....-. Pacific College Levi T. Pennington | cation 
Portland ..... Reed College o§ = |«ssseeeees 
SaleM ccccces Willamette University Carl G. Doney South 
Carolina | 
Pennsy:vania Anderson . |Anderson College Annie D. Denmark 
Allentown ..../Cedar Crest College Wm. F. Curtis Charleston ...|The Citadel—The Military Chas. P. Summerall 
Allentown ....| Muhlenberg College John A. W. Haas | College of South Carolina 
Annville _,|Lebanon Valley College J. R. Engle, Acting|| Charleston ...|College of Charleston Harris Randolph 
Beaver Falls Geneva College M. M. Pearce Clemson | 
Bethlehem ...|Lehigh University Chas. R. Richards College ....|Clemson Agricultural Cc llege | Enoch W. Sikes 
Bethlehem ...|Moravian College Wm. N. Schwarze Clinton ......|Presbyterian College John McSween 
Jethlehem Moravian College for Women |Edwin J. Heath Columbia ....|Allen University D. H. Sims 
Bloomsburg State Teachers Colleg Francis B. Haas Columbia ....|Benedict College J. J. Starke 
Bryn Athyn ..|Academy of the New ¢ hurch |N. D. Pendleton Columbia ..../Columbia College J. Caldwe Guilds 
Brvn Mawr ..|Bryn Mawr College Marion E. Park Columbia .. University of South Carolina |L. T. Baker 
California State Teachers ¢ ege Robert M. Steele Due West . Erskine College Robert C. Grier 
Carlisle . _,.|/Dickinson College Karl T. Waugh Gaffnev .... Limestone College R. ¢ Granberry 
Chambersburg |Wilson College E. D. Warfield Greenville Furman University W. J. MeGlothlin 
Chester ......|Pennsylvania Militar College| Frank K. Hyatt Greenville ...|Greenville Woman's College H. W. Provence 
Chestnut Hill |Mount St. Joseph ore Mother Mary James!| Greenwood . Lander College J. W. Speake 
Cheyney ...--- Cheyney Training Scl | for L. P. Hill Hartsville ...|Coker College Carlyle Campbell 
Teachers Newberry ....| Newberry College James C. Kinard 
Clarion ...... State Teachers College G. C. L. Riemer Orangeburg ..|Cliflin College J. B. Randolph 
Collegeville ..|Ursinus College George L. Omwake)| Orangeburg ..|State Agricultural and Me-|M. F. Whittaker 
SS eee College Misericordia Sister Mary Loretta chanical College 
Easton ....-- Lafayette College Wm. Mather Lewis) Rock Hill ...|/Winthrop College J. Pincknev Kinard 
East Strouds Spartanburg ..|/Converse College Robert P. Pell 
burg ....- State Teachers College T. T. Allen Spartanburg . .| Wofford College Henry N. Snyder 
Edinboro ... State Teachers College C. C. Crawford 
Elizabethtown |Elizabethtown College Ralph W. Schlosser! South Dakota 
Erie ........|Villa Maria College Pres Aberdeen ....| Northern Normal & Industrial|/D. A. Anderson 
Gettysburg .../Gettysburg H. W. A. Hansor School 
Greensburg _|Seton Hill College :& @ Jeeves Brookings ...- South Dakota State ( lege fic. W Pugsley 
Greenville ...|Thiel College E. Clyde Xander Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
Grove City ..|\Grove City College Weir ¢ Ketler NN oii aaa Huron College Royal Clyde Agne 
Haverford ...|Haverford College W. W. Comfort Madison .....- Eastern State Normal School |E. A. Bixler, 
Huntingdon ..|Juniata College Charles C. Ellis Acting 
Immaculata ..|Immaculata College Anthony J. Flynn Mitchell .....|Dakota Wesleyan University Earl A. Roadman 
Indiana ..|/State Teachers College C. R. Foster Rapid City ..|State School of Mines Cc. C. O’Harra 
Jenkintown ..|Beaver College W. B. Greenway Sioux Falls ..|/Augustana College O. J. H. Preus 
Kutztown State Teachers College A. C. Rothermel Sioux Falls ..|Sioux Falls College C. R. Sattgast 
Lancaster . Franklin & Marshall College |Henry H. Apple Spearfish ....|Spearfish Normal School E. C. Woodburn 
Latrobe _.{|St. Vineent College Alfred Koch Springfield ... Southern State Normal School!c. G. Lawrence 
Lewisburg .. Bucknell University Homer P. Rainey Vermilion ....|University of South Dakota Herman G,. James 
Lincoln Univ. |Lincoln Universits Wm. H. Johnsor Yankton .... | Yankton College G. W. Nash 
Lock Haven . .|5tate Teachers College dD. W Armstrong | 
Fesette .. ce St. Francis Collegs P. J. Sullivan, Tennessee | 
} Acting!) Bristol ...... King College Charles W. Henry 
Mansfield ....|/State Teachers ( llege W. R. Strauchn Chattanooga .|University of Chattanooga Alexander Guerry 
Meadville ..../Allegheny College Wm. P. Tolley Clarksville . Austin Peay Normal School P. P. Claxton 
Millersville ..|State Teachers College Landis Tanger Cookeville ...|Tennessee Polytechnic Institute}Q. M. Smith 
New Wilming Greenville Tusculum College C. A. Anderson 
pee Westminster College Robert F. Galbreath|) Harrogate Lincoln Memorial University s. W McClelland 
Philadelphia . Drexel Institute Parke R. Kolbe Jackson i Lambuth College Richard E. Womack 
Philadelphia . Dropsie College Cvrus Adler Jackson ... Lane College J. F. Lane 
Philadelphia La Salle College trother E. Alfred || Jackson Union University John J. Hurt 
Philadelphia .|St Joseph’s College Wm. T. Tallon Jefferson City |Carson-Newman College James T. Warren 
Philadelphia Temple University Charles E. Beury Johnson City State Teachers College C. C. Sherrod 
Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Thomas 8S. Gates Knoxville Knoxville College J. Kellv Giffen 
Pittsburgh .../Carneg Institute f Teel Knoxville ....|The University of Tennessee H. A. Morgan 
nologs Thomas S. Baker Lebanon . {Cumberland Universit Ernest L. Stockton 
Pittsburgh ...|Duquesne University of the|J. J. Callahan McKenzie tethell College Edgar H. Guynn 
Holv Ghost Madison ... Nashville Agricultural Normal) Edw. A. Sutherland 
Pittsburgh ...jH. C. Frick Training School|/H L. Spencer * Institute 
for Teachers Marvville Maryville College Ralph Waldo Llovd 
Pittsburgh Pennsvivania College for Cora H. Coolidge Memphis r Roger Williams College \ McE. Williams 
Women Memphis Southwestern Charles | Diehl 
Pittsburgh .../University of Pittsburgh John G. Bowman,) \yemphis State Teachers College 3 W. Brister 
| Chancellor)! yi}ligan 
Reading ..... Albright College * College Milligan College H. J. Derthick 
Rosemont [Rosemont College Mother Mary Igna-|| yurfreesboro .|State Teachers College P. A. Lyon 
tius Murfreesboro Tennessee College for Women |F, I Atwood 
Scranton — 5 Cm Mother M. Josepha)| Nashvill Fisk Universits Phomas E. Jones 
Hurley Nashville George Teabody College for Bruce R. Payne 
Scranton .|St. Thomas Ce llege trother D. Edward Teachers 
Selinsgrove ..|/Susquehanna Universit 1G. Morris Smith Nashville Tennessee Agricultura & In-'W. J. Hale 
Shippensburg .|State Teachers College iA. L. Rowland | dustrial State Teachers Col 
Slippery Rock |State Teachers Colles |J. L. Eisenberg lege 
State Colleze Pennsvivania State College Ralph D. Hetzel Nashville ....|Treveeca College ( E. Hardy 


Swarthmore Swarthmore College Frank Avdelotte Nashville ..++| Vanderbilt University | James H Kirkland 
| 
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President 








City Institution 


College C. E. Tucker 
Benj. F. Finney 


Memorial 
of the South 


. Swit 
Universit; 


Rogersville 


Pewanee ...6- 
Texas 
Abilene ...... Abilene Christian College Batsell Baxter 
Abilene ...... McMurry College J. W. Hunt 
Abilene ...... Simmons University J. D. Sandefer 
Alpine ., Sul Ross State Teachers College|H. W. Morelock 
i ee St. Edward’s University Hugh O'Donnell 
~~ ere Tillotson College Mary E. Branch 
Aaetin cece: The University of Texas H. Y. Benedict 
Belton ...... Baylor College for Women J. C. Hardy 
Brownwood ..|Daniel Baker College S. E. Chandler 


Brownwood ..|Howard Payne College Thomas H. Taylor 


COMPGR «ccwes West Texas State Teachers Col-| J, A. Hill 
lege 
College Station| Agricultural & Mechanical Col-/T, 0. Walton 
lege of Texas | 
Commerce .|East Texas State Teachers Col-|Sam H. Whitley 
lege 
lee. ces Southern Methodist University|/Chas. C. Seleeman 
Denton ....-- North Texas State Teachers |R. L. Marquis 
College 
Serer | Texas State College for Women,| Louis H. Hubbard 
College of Industrial Arts 
Fort Worth ..|Texas Christian University Edward McS. Waits 
Fort Worth ..|Texas Woman's College Tom W srabham 
Georgetown .| Southwestern University King Vivion 
Houston .....- The Rice Institute Edgar Odell Lovett 


P. O'Rourke 
Estill 


St. Thomas College T 
.|Sam Houston State Teachers |H. F. 
| College | 


Houston 
Huntsville 


Nierman 


Kingsville ..../Texas College of Arts & In-|John L. 

| dustries | Acting 
Lubbock ..... Texas Technological College D civ eae a een 
Marshall ..... Bishop College Joseph J. Rhoads 
Marshall -| Wiley College M. W. Dogan 


. Stephen F. Austin State Teach-|A. W. Birdwell 
ers College 

Prairie View 
College 

Incarnate Word College 


Nacogdoches 


Prairie View State Industrial/W. R. Banks * 
} 


Antonio .. Sister M. Colum 


1} ¢ heney 


San 
kille 
San Antonio ..|Our Lady of the Lake College|H. A. Constantineau 
San Antonio ..|St. Mary’s University Alfred H. Rabe 
San Marcos ..|Southwest Texas State Teach-|C. E. Evans 
| ers College | | 

OE. cataen Guadalupe College J. R. Lockett | 
Sherman ..... Austin College Everett B. Tucker 
WSO i4ckens Bavlor University |} Pat Neff 
Waxahachie ..|Trinity University |} John H. Burma 

Utah | 
LOGOE cccccss Utah State Agricultural College| Elmer G. Peterson 
POVO .ccoses Brigham Young University Franklin S. Harris 


Salt Lake City|University of Utah George Thomas 
| 
Vermont | 
Burlington .|University of Vermont & State|Guy W. 


| Agricultural College 


Bailey 


Castleton -|State Normal School C. S. Woodruff * 
Johnson State Normal School Ralph C. Jenkins 
Middlebury .|Middleburv College Paul D. Moody 
Northfield -|Norwich University |Chas. A. Plumley 
Winooski ..../St. Michael’s College Eugene Alliott 
Virginia | 
Ashland ..... Randolph Macon College Rob’t E. Blackwell 


Burruss 
Bowman 


Institute|Julian A. 
}Paul H. 


Polytechnic 


College 


.| Virginia 
.| Bridgewater 


Blacksburg 
Bridgewater 


Charlotteville |University of Virginia John Lloyd New 
comb, Acting 
East Radford.|State Teachers College John P. McConnell 
Emory .....-. iEmorvy & Henry College J. N. Hillman 
a ee Virginia State College John M. Gandy 
Farmville ..|State Teachers College J. L. Jarman 
Fredericksburg |State Teachers College Morgan L. Combs 
Hampden | 
Svdnev Hampden-Svdney College J. D. Eggleston 
Hampton ._..|Hampton Institute Arthur Howe 
Harrisonburg .|State Teachers College iS. P. Duke 
WeONIRS 2. coe Hollins College | Matty L. Cocke 
Lexington ....}Virginia Military Institute iJ. A. Lejeune, Supt 
Lexington . .. | Washington & Lee University |Francis P. Gaines 
Lynchburg Lynchburg College J. T. T. Hundley 
Lynchburg |Randolph Macon Woman’s Col-|N. A. Patillo 
j lege Acting 
...|Virginia Theological Seminary| Vernon Johns 


Lynchburg 
and ( ‘ollewe 


.| Virginia State 
Negroes 


College for|John M. Gandy 


Petersburg 


tl 


City 


Richmond .... 
.|University of 
-| Virginia 


Richmond 
Richmond 


Tue AMERICAN ScHoot AND UNIVERSITY 


| 
| Institution 


President 

[Richmond Normal School W. D. Ellis 
Richmond F. W. Boatwright 

University William J. ¢ rk 


Union a 
Chas. J. Smith 


errr Roanoke College 
Staunton .|Mary Baldwin College L. Wilson Jarmar 
Sweet Briar ..|/Sweet Briar College |\Meta Glass 


Williamsburg 


Washington 
Bellingham 
College Place 
Ellensburg 


Pullman ..... 
ere 
BOGEEEO cccscs 
Spokane ..... 
Spokane ..... 
Spokane ..... 
Tacoma ..... 
Walla Walla 
West 
Virginia 
BEMOME scx cece 
sarboursville 
Bethany ..... 


Bluefield 
Buckhannon 


Elkins 


Fairmont 


Glenville 


Harpers Ferry 


Huntington 


.| Washington 


.|Whitman College is. B. I 


Morris 
_ ,| Bluefield State Teachers College! R. P. 
.|West Virginia Wesleyan Col-|Roy McCuskey 


_| Fairmont 


.|Marshall College 


College of William & Mary J. A. C. Chandler 


| 


_|State Normal School C. H. Fisher 
State Normal School R. T. Hargreaves 
Walla Walla College John E. Weaver 


State Normal Rob’t E. Mee 
| School 

State College of Washington 
Seattle Pacific College 
University of Washington |Matthew L. Spencer 
Gonzaga University | John J. Kee; 
Spokane University A. G. Sater, Acting 
Whitworth College iW ird W. Sul 
College of Puget Sound 


j/Ernest O. Holland 
Charles H. Watsor 


|Edward H. Todd 


Penrose 


| 

Concord State Teachers College| J. Frank Marsh 
Harvey College Leonard Riggleman 
Bethany College Cloyd Goodnight 
Sims 


} lege 
Davis & Elkins College James E. Allen 
State Teachers Col Joseph Rosier 


lege 

.|Glenville State Teachers Col-|E. G. Rohrbough 
lege j 

iStorer College IH. T. McDonald 


1M. P. Shawkey 


Institute . |West Virginia State College |John W. Davis 
Montgomery . |New River State College ( H. Marti: 

Morgantown ..|West Virginia University John R. Turner 
Salem ....... jSalem College S. Orestes Bond 
Shepherdstown Shepherd College State Normal| W. H. S. White 


West Liberty 


.| West 


School 
Liberty 


| 
State Teachers|/J. S. Bonar 
College | 


Wisconsin 

Appleton -|Lawrence College Henry M. Wriston 
Ashland ..... Northland College J. D. Browne 
MG skstua Seloit College jIrving Maurer 
Eau Claire .|State Teachers College H. A. Schofield 


La Crosse 
Madison 
Menomonie 
Milton 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Nashotah 
Oshkosh 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Ripon rer 
River Falls .. 


Stevens Point 


Superior 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Whitewater 


Wyoming 


Laramie 


Outlying 
Possessions 
Fairbanks, 
Alaska 
Hor olulu, 
Hawaii 
Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
Manila, P. I 


.| State Teachers College 
.|The 
.|Coneordia 
.| Marquette 


.| Milwaukee-Downer 
.|Mount 


...|State Teachers College Asa M. 
..|Mission House College 


.| Teachers 


..| University 
.|Philippine Normal School IR. K. 


M. Snodgrass 
|}Glenn Frank 
Burton E. Nelson 


Geo, 
University of Wisconsin 
Stout Institute 
Milton College Jay W. Crofoot 
College G. C. Barth 
University | William M. Magee 
College |Luecia R. Briggs 
Mary College Edw. A. Fitzpatrick 


‘State Teachers College Frank E. Baker 
|Nashotah House jE. J. M. Nutter 
State Teachers College |Forrest R. Poll 


Rovee 
Grosshuesch 


Paul 
Silas Evans 


Ripon College 


State Teachers College J. H. Ames 
State Teachers College |Frank S. Hyver 


Dan Hill 


State Teachers College Jim 

-| Northwestern College Erwin E. Kowalke 
-|\Carroll College Wm. A. Ganfield 
-|State Teachers College C. M. Yoder 


| 
|University of Wyoming Arthur G. Crane 


Charles E. Bunne 





Alaska Agricultural College 
and School of Mines 

College, University 
of Hawaii 

of Hawaii 


Benjamin O. Wist 


| David L. Crawford 
‘. Gilmore * 


Manila, P. I. -|University of the Philippines | Rafael Palma 
Rio Piedras, } 
Porto Rico .|University of Porto Rico | Carlos E. Chardon 














City 


Canada 
Antigonish, 
N. S. 
Aurora, 


Ont. 


Belleville, 
Charlottetow 
P. &. i. 
Calgary, Alt: 
Edmonton, 
Alta. 
Edmonton, 
Alta. 
Fredericton, 

er 


Halifax, N. S.. 
Halifax, N. S.. 


Halifax, 
Hamilton, 
Kingston, 


Kitchener, Or 
Lennoxville, 


Que. .... 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, Qu 
Montreal, Qu 





* Indicates 


Ont. 


N.. Bi. 
Ont. 


Ont. 


St. Francis 


College, 


Institution 


Xavier Uni 


.|St. Andrew’s College 


| 

| Albert 
n 

.|St. Dunst 
1..| Mount Re 


. | Alberta 


. .| University 
University 
Dalhousie 
Halifax | 

Conserv 
University 


McMaster 


it.|St. Jerome 


.»|Universits 

University 
e. |Lower ¢ 
e.|Lovola ¢ 


normal schoe¢ 


an’s 
rval College 


atoryv of 


Queen's U 


College 


University 


College 


of Alberta 
of New Brunswick 
University 
adies College 
Music 
of King’s Ce 
University 


ar d 
llege 
niversity 
’s College 


of sishop’s College 


of Western Ontario 


inada College 


lege 


l principals 


versity|H. P. 


President 


MacPherson 


D. B. MacDonald, 
Headmaster 

Charles W. Bishop * 

J. A. Murphy 

G. W. Kerby * 

F. S. McCall * 

R. C. Wallace 

C. C. Jones 

Carleton Stanley 

A. H. Moor 

H ra Whidden, 
Chancellor 

W. H. Fyfe 

Robert S. Dehler 

A. H. McGreer * 

Wm. Sherwood Fox 

( S. Fosbery 

Thos. J. MacMahon 


University and Normal School Presidents 
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City Institution Presiden 
Montreal, Que. |McGill University Edward W. Beatty, 
Chancellor 
Montreal, Que. |Montreal University \. J. V. Piette * 
Ottawa, Ont. .|University of Ottawa G. Marchand 
Ottawa, Ont. .|\Ottawa University Normal Rene Lamoureux * 
School 
Quebec, Que. .|Laval University P. J. Fillion 
Regina, Sask. .|/Regina College E. W. Stapleford 
Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que.|MacDonald College Arthur W. Curri« 


Joseph, 


N. B. ....../St. Joseph’s University H. A. Vanier 
St. Thomas 

SP” Alma Colleg« P. S. Dobson * 
Saskatoon, 

Sask. ......|University of Saskatchewan w. % Murray 
Stanstead, Que.|Stanstead Weslevan College E. ( Amaron * 
Toronto, Ont Havergal College Marian Wood * 
Toronto, Ont. University of Toronto H. J. Cody 
Toronto, Ont Upper Canada Colleg W. L. Grant * 
Toronto, Ont. .| Victoria University E. W. Wallace 
Truro, N. S...)/Nova Scotia Agricultural J. M. Trueman * 
Vancouver, lege 

B. C. .|University of British Co a| Leonard S, Klinck 


Winnipeg, r, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 
Winnipeg, 
Wolfville, N. S 


Man. 


St. John’s College 


University 
Wesley College 
Arcadia University 


of Manitoba James A 


W. Burman, 
Headmaster 
MacLean 

Riddell 


Patterson 


John H 
F. W. 








EDITION OF 1931-1932 * 
The Expansion of Small Colleges 
By Dwight Baum, Architect 
Planning a University from the Operating Point 
of View 
By James M. White 
Superintendent of 
versity of Illinois 


Lighting of College Campuses and Athletic Fields 


James 


and 


Uni 


Supervising Architect 
Operations, 


Business 


By F. D. Crowther, Illuminating Engineer, Gen 
eral Electric Co. 
A Library Planned from Unit Requirements 


(Dartmouth College) 
By Jens Fredrick Larson, Architect 
A Fireproof Dormitory at a Cost of $1,000 per 
Resident 
By Carl Reger, Architect 
The Biology Wing of the Biology-Geology Build- 
ing, University of Rochester 


By William Dayton Merrell, Department of Bi 
ology, College of Arts and Science, Univer 
sity of Rochester 


The Dispensing of Chemicals and Laboratory Ap- 
paratus at the University of Michigan 

By BR. J. © Director of the Chemistry 

Store and Professor of Chemistry, 


arney 
Assistant 
University of Michigan 
The Kedzie Chemical Laboratory, Michigan State 
College 
By Alex L 
& Trout 
EDITION OF 1930-1931 * 
Convenience and Beauty in the Grouping of Build- 
ings on a College er a 
By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, MeCrary, 
ley & Carhart, Landscape Architects 
Organization and Equipment for Upkeep of Build- 
“an and Grounds of a University Campus 


Trout, Maleolmson & Higginbotham 


Architects 


Cul 


By W. Truettner, Maintenance’ Inspector, 
Duliding and Grounds Department, Univer 
sity of Michigan 


‘Copies may be obtained at $2.50 each. 





ARTICLES IN PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY 


Concerning the Planning, Operation and Upkeep of Colleges and Universities 


Special Features of the Gymnasium and Locker 
and Dressing-Room Facilities of a New School 
of Education Building 


By Jay B. Nash, Professor of Physical Educa 
tion and Health, New York University 
The Marietta College Field House 
By A. H. Savenye, Financial Secretary Ma 
rietta College 


Four University Gymnasium Buildings 
By Gavin Hadden, C.E. 
Douglass Hall, A New Dormitory for Men at the 
a of Wooster 


By D. Everett Waid, Architect 
New Dormitory at University of Oregon Pays for 
Itself 
By Karl W. Onthank, Executive Secretary, U1 


versity of Oregon 


Storeroom Keeping for a Department of Chemistry 
sv Clifford D. Carpenter, Professor of Chemis 
try, Columbia University 
EDITION OF 1929-1930 * 


Organization and Activities of the Construction 
———— of the University of Colorado 


By . E. Brockway, Supervising Engineer; and 
* W. Lind, Construction Engineer, Univer 
sity of Colorado 


Functions and Methods of a University Purchas- 
ing Department 
By George S. Frank, 
Cornell University 
Factors Which Should Guide the Design of Build 
ings for Physical Education 
By Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar 
College 
The New Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Indoor 
Stadium of the University of Pennsylvania 
By R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., Director of the De 
partment of Physical Educatior 
The Field House of the University of Minnesota 
By F. W. Luehring, Director, Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, Univ 
of Minnesota 


urchases 


Manager of P 


President 


ersity 











Section X 














SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


IN 


PLACES OF 5,000 POPULATION 


AND OVER 








In the following list are included all place s which are known to have a superin- 
tendent of schools and which, according to the 1930 Federal Census, have a popula- 


tion of 5,000 or over. 


include 


Th CSE 


incorporated cities, towns, boroughs and 


villages, unincorporated towns (in New England), and townships classified as urban 


by the Bureau of the Census. 
to April, 1932, and in some cases more 


(a) 
(b) 


City Superintendent 
Alabama 
Alabama City...| George W. Floyd 
Andalusia ......|C. L. Martin 
Anniston ......|/S8. E. Alverson 
Bessemer ...... J. E. Bryan 
Birmingham .../|C. B. Glenn 
i ones W. W. Benson 
ere C. C. Moseley 
0 ree |T. G. Wilkinson 
Fairfield ..... | B. B. Baker 
Florence ....... | F. T. Appleby 
Gadsden ......|C. A. Donehoo 
Homewood ..... |(No local board of 
education) 
Huntsville W. G. Hamm 
MY Wied eaean W. P. Snuggs 
OE C. E. Lunceford 
| W. C. Griggs 
Montgomery ...|W. R. Harrison 
Opelika ..... J. W. Watson 
Phenix City . L. P. Stough 
Selma .........|P. M. Munro 
Sheffield ...... L. E. Creel 
Talladega Judson Snead 
Tarrant ..... W. A. Parker 
J Je L. D. Bynum 
Tuscaloosa ..... J. M. Burnett 
Arizona 

i ae R. E. Souers 
Douglas ..... J. E. Carlson, Jr 
Globe ........./F. E. Webb 
Miami ........jC. K. Davis 
Nogales ..... .| A. J. Mitchell 


John D. 
Edward F. 
Rose 


Loper 
Honn 


Phoenix 
Prescott 
WED A éacnaee C. E. 


Arkansas | 


Blytheville Crawford Greene 
Camden ..... F. W. Whiteside 
Conway esbteces W D. Jeter 
El Dorado ..... Charles E. Dicken 
Fayetteville .| Frank 8S. Root 
Fort Smith ....|J. W. Ramsey 
Helena ........|J. F. Wahl 
Hope ig Miss Beryl Henry 
Hot Springs Na 

tional Park Harvey H. Haley 
Jonesboro .....| Fred Keller 
Little Rock .. R. C. Hall 
Malvern ...... J. L. Pratt 
No. Little Rock W. E Phipps 
Paragould .....|J. Will Pierce 
Pine Bluff ..... J. R. Allen 
Russellville _.| W. S. Williams 
Texarkana ... P. N. Bragg 
Van Buren ..|D. M. Riggin 

California 
Alameda ....| Wm, G. Paden 
Albany ....+| John Franklin West 
Alhambra ......| F. V. Routt 
Anaheim .. ..| M. A. Gauer 
«200 ees H. F. Aker 


Counts 
Parish superintendent. 


Pasadena 


rece ntly. 


REFERENCES 
(c) 
(d) 


superintendent. Acting. 


City | Superintendent 
Bakersfield ..... I E. Chenoweth 
i (paste he a6 ch * 6ekedien wb ebas 
Pe «cc eec seheseeseegeads 


Berkeley 


Beverly Hills ..| E. J. Hummel 
Brawley .......|G. R. Melntire 
WE, a cases F. A. Henderson 
Burlingame ....| L. D. Henderson 
Calexico ......|D. P. Choisser 
De. ackedeana C. H. Camper 
are J. H. Waldron 
Compton ..... J. Wm. Gastrich 
COPGMS  cccvec. Glen D. Wight 
Coronado .... F A. sover 
(Elementary) 
J. Leslie Cutler 


(High) 


Culver City Bessie O. Brown 
Daly City .....|R. L. Crane 
Pe sscones Spencer V. Williams 
(Elementary ) 

F. F. Otto (High) 
El Centro ..... B. M. Gruwell 
Eureka ........|G. B. Albee 
IN, ert dichsicin' O. S. Hubbard 
Fullerton ..... R. E. Green 
Pere PE ae 
Glendale ...... R. D. White 
i. are C. E. Denham 
Hawthorne Inez Durnford 
Hayward ; Robert M. Reid 
Huntington Park| C. L. Johns 


(Elementary) 


K. L. Stockton 
(High) 

Inglewood .....|G. W. Crozier 
(ae oe W. E. Wiley 
Long Beach H. S. Upjohn 
Los Angeles ....| F. A. Bouelle 
Lynwood ..... Coral F. Mercer 
Martinez ...... Alice E. Kelly 
Marysville W. A. Kynoch 


(Elementary) 


| 
| Curtis E. Warren 
| (High) 
a PR erly: eee 
Merced ..... Cc. S. Clark 
Modesto ..... J. H. Bradley 
Monrovia ...... J. Warren Ayer 
Montebello Mark R. Jacobs 
Monterey ...... J. H. Graves 
(Elementary) 
J. R. MeKillop 
(High) 
Monterey Park. , eT Tere 
a eer E. E. Crawford 
National City ..| B. H. Gibbon 
Oakland ..... .| W. E. Givens 
Ontario ......../C. W. Randall 
Orange G. C. Sherwood 
errr R. B. Haydock 
Pacific Grove ...| R. H. Down 
Palo Alto ..... A. ( Barker 
cueeus J. A. Sexson 


Division 


superintendent. 


The names of the superintendents have been revised 


}] City | Superinte ndent 

Petaluma ...... David M. Durst 
Piedmont ..... Harry W. Jones 
PRGIROES .ccsce F. S. Ramsdell 
Pomona .......| Emmett Clark 
Porterville .....|C. E. Bigham 
Redlands ..... H. G. Clement 


Re d yndo 
Redwood City 


Beach. .| E. 
John Gill 


B. Thomas 


Richmond .---| W. T. Helms 
Riverside ......| Ira C. Landis 
Roseville ...... W. T. Eich 
Sacramento ....}C. C. Hughes 
DOENES ccccces i R. D. Case 


Adams 


San Bernardino.| Lewis E. 
San Diego .| Walter R. Hepner 
San Fernando ack ncehdinn ie aedatndcs 
|| San Francisco ..| J. M. Gwinn 
San Gabriel ....|R. B. Walter 
Gem OORO cccccse W. L sSachrodt 
San Leandro ...| W. O. Davies 
San Luis Obispo.|Charles E. Teach 
San Mateo ..... George W. Hall 
(Elementary) 
Homer Martin 
(High) 
San Rafael o++-[ 0. R. Hartzell 
Santa Ana ..... Percrrrcc Ts ° 
Santa Barbara ..|P. E. Stewart 
Santa Clara ....|C. W. Townsend 
Santa Cruz ....|/C. R. Holbrook 
Santa Maria .. | Robert Bruce 
Santa Monica ..| Perey R. Davis | 
Santa Paula .. George A. Bond | 
|| Santa Rosa ....| Jerome O. Cross j 
South Gate el Shh e wid betes 
South Pasadena.| George C. Bush 
South San Fran-| 
GD cicviescn A. C. Kleemever 
Stockton ...... |}Ansel S. Williams 
Torrance ...... Ta ee 
 aasceeea |S. J. Brainerd 
a ere Elmer L. Cave 
ae E. L. Van Dellen 
WORE. scces ..| DeWitt Montgome 
Watsonville T. S. MacQuiddy 
WRIGIE cccces S. H. Thompson 


(Elementary) 


Ip A. Stouffer 
(High) 

Woodland ..... J tte eeeeeeeeees 

Colorado } 
Alamosa ...... iG. P. Young : 
Boulder William V. Casey } 
Canon City ....)L. L. Beahm / 
Colorado Springs| H. M. Corning : 
ee A. L. Threlkeld 
Durango ......| Emory E. Smiley ] 
Englewood ....|Gary Gordon 
Fort Collins ...| Ward I. Miller 
Grand Junction.| R. E. Tope 
ee }I. E. Stutsman 
saree Robert M. Tirey 











Superintendents of Schools in Places of 5,000 and Over 








Cit s Cit Superintendent City S 
Longm \\ D. Bla Pensacola ....| William Tyler (a) East Peoria Paul L. Bolin 
Loveland R. W rru Plant City W. D. F. Snipes (a) East St. Louis D. Walt Pott 
Puebl trict N River Jur Edwardsville Cl I Ford 

J). H. R St Augustine ( G Oldfather (a)|| Elgin ... I Saan 
D N St Petersburg G M. Lynch (a Elmhurst D. L. Beggs 
I. F. Ke Sanford . Tr. W. Lawton (a) Elmwood Par! George N. Wells 
Salida I D. Hig Sarasota T. W. Yarbrough | Evanston ‘ J. R. Skiles 
Sterling R. R. Knowles South Jackson (D No. 7 
Trinidad Russe R. B n ville ; R. B. Rutherford (a) I VW Nichols 
Walsenburg SM Andrews lallahassee : F. S. Hartsfield (a) (Dist. N 76) 
Tampa W. D. F. Snipes (a) Forest Park W. S. Dimmett 
Connecticut West Palm Beach} J. A. Youngblood (a)|| Freeport , mB J Shafe 
Ansonia John J. Ste ! Winter Haver T. T. Hatton || Galesburg .....|/0. O. Young 
Bridgeport Worcester Warret . ; | Gillespie J. W. White 
Brist K a. Re Georgia Glencoe F. L. Redefer 
Se osilaae Ha 1 F. D Alba R. J srooks Glen Elly Ss. A. Denis 
Darie I 1 H. I AmericuS ...++. ). E. Mathis Granite City Vir Bufford 
Derby Edward H. Fuller \thens B. M. Grier Harrisburg Ros Pulliam 
E. Hartford P. S. Barn \tlanta W. A. Sutton Harvey 
E. Haver Ww. E. G \ug isti L. B Evans Herrin . J R. Cree 
Enfield H. Park Bainbri¢ E. G. Elean Highland Park leasie L. Smitl 
Fairfield \\ | Sry Br 8 t. D. Eadie Dist \ ' 
Stestanken Picea Ss. K Cart \W Fred Gunn y G. Wr : 
Greenwich Ed ( 4 Carter e H B Robertson (D Ny ~ 108 
Griswold ( . Ceda J. E. Purks Hinsdale om # 
Hamder Marga L. | Columbus t. B. Daniel Hoopeston W. R. Lowery 
Saeifoed DW ( 1 D. H. Standard | Jacksonville R Yak 
Killing W. E. Par Da W. C. Jones Johnston City. .| ] E. Miller 
Manchestet | \ \ Decatur Lamar Ferguson Joliet 7 Amin fe Py we 
Ninth D — . A s —* Kankakee ‘. P. Johnson 
\ is ,oint ( teic ewanee } Benes 
1 : > ee! W W Stance re ing 3 ( ye - - 
Merid Ga W. P. Martin Lake Forest TE RB ott 
Middlet + \ @ Griff G W. Wannamaker La Salle = McMa - 
Middlet vn)| Van Buren M Lagrang F. F. R Lawrencevill¢ M. N. Todd 
M d ( WwW. M Ma W P. Jones Lincoln .... D. I Nichols 
Naugatu H. } ( Mariett A. Keitl Litchfield . \ J 
New B S. H. Holn Milled G. S. Roacl Lombard Mrs. A 
Ny Ha ( . 2 Moult J. I Yader Macomb a ae eee = 
Ni | dor \\ ; \ | Newnal ( B Mathews Madison ..... I WwW. H 
Norwa Philip A. J Rome B. F. Quigg Marion H. O. Be d 
Nol h | LG ’ Sava O. B. Strong Mattoon ..... H. B B ch : 
Pla ; ches Thom B. B. Broughton Maywood Eugene La Rowe 
p , H- \ los A. G. Cle eland Melrose Park Pate - R ; 
Teele a a. Waye Ralph Newtor || Metropolis Go 2 then - 
Putnam Carl M. D I Idaho | || Moline a | P. Nutting 
Seymour R. ( ( Bois ( F. Dienst Monmouth R Fetherst« 
Shelt H Ei Saou a 2 - in Morris B. R. Bowd 
Sout tor H. S. I Idal : ‘ R. H. Snyder Mount Carme © 4 irey 
Stafford Ss. B Lewist Glenn W. Todd Mount Vernon../H. E. Bosley 
Stamford J. A. Ev Nan J. EF. Walsh Murphysboro S Mullineaux 
Stratford E. Ward I Pocatel J. M. MeDonald Naperville R. E. Beebe 
Porringtor . J. \ [win Falls W. B. Smith Niles Center 2. E. Cotanche 
Vernor | 0 ( 1 Normal Ml Melt 
Wallingford H. M. J ' Illinois North Chicag F. E. D y 
Waterbury, M. ¢ D Altor eo W. R. Curtis T) N 62) 
Watertown , ( ( S Aurora K. D. Waldo R. I in 
West Hartford | iH. I | (East Side) Dist. No. 64) 
West Have Bieae ¢ q J H. Smith Oak Park W | Han 
Westport Heath E. W (West Side) Olney ..++- Oo; ¥. 4 ; mer 
Wethersfield Wilson G Batavia <6 H. C. Strom Ottawa ..... ( J. By me 
Winchester L. R. McK Beardstown W. L. Gard iE cgecwa J. L. Hart 
Windham | t A. ¢ Belle l H. V. Calhoun Paris Te Jol R. Moss 
Windsor D H Be ler err t. E. Garrett Park Ridge Harrv D. Wins 
Benton .......- M. J. Cariton Pekin C. B. Smith 
Delaware Be yn William Hawkes Peoria E. ( Fisk 
Wilmingtor S. M. Stou (Dist No 98) Peru 1. H. Ker 
E. W. Martin Pontiac ..... | Southers 
District of (Dist. No. 100) Quincy J. H. Steiner 
Columbia Bloom ol S. K. McDowell River Forest 4 L. Shinr 
Washingtor I W. B Blue Is d J. E. Lemon Riverside Adam Priepot 
Br fic e ¢ Cassady Rockford } A. Jense 
Florida Ca J. W. Carrington Rock Island 
fartow cee oe Calum J. A. Wieland || St. Charles G. 3 rhompso! 
Bradenton B. D. Gu t Cant R. W. Hyndman | Savanna Ivan I. Mever 
Clearwater George M. I ( Carbondals A. R. Boone Springfield | T. Vasey 
Coral Gables Charles M. I (a) |; Centra R. V. Jordon Spring Valley C. L. Sarver 
Daytona Beacl ( W. Mar Champaign V. L. Nickell || Sterling 
Holand G. W. Mar Charlest U. B. Jeffries || Streator H. B. Fisher 
Fort Lauderdal Ulric J. Be ) Chicag William J. Bogan | Summit Tr. H. Pease 
Fort Myers J, ¢ Eng Chicago He F. T. Goodier | Taylorville G. W. W ckson 
Gainesville I R. Simn ) (  Wereereee G. A. Schwebel i} Urbana I H Cobb 
Jacksor _. o Ru ( t Arthur Verner I] Venice Sam B. Long 
Key West M. EK. Ru ( s ‘ ( H. Dorris Villa Park H. E. Hin 
Lakeland | I Hatt Da ( E. Vance Waukegan J E. Clarl 
Lake Won J. A. Your 1) || Deeatur | William Harris West Frankfort.| ¢ A. Waller 
Miami ( M. | " De Ka F. N. Phillips Wheaton K. K. Tibbetts 
Miami Bea ( M. I 1)|| Des Plaines E. R. Selleck | Wilmette J. R. Hary 
Ocala M Ls. 8 1 Dix I. B. Potter Winnetka ‘ ( W. Washburne 
Orlando i Kh J ) Dow Gi George De Wolf || Wood River G. A. Smit 
Palatka ( ma. © Duquoin Joe Strickler || Woodstock ; W 4 ahar 
Panama City Cc. Mathis (a) es BS so acicd Saveanmansanne }| 2: BR svesses reeel raace 
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City 


Indiana 
Anderson 
Auburn 
Bedford 
Bicknell 
Bloomington 
Bluffton 
Brazil 
Clinton 
Columbus 
Cunnersville 
Crawfordsville 
Decatur 
East Chicago 
Elkhart 
Elwood 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Frankfort 
Franklin 
Gary 
Goshen 
Greensburg 
Hammond oe 
Hartford City 
Hobart 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Jeffersonville 
Kendallville 
Kokomo 
Lafayette 
La Porte 
Lebanon 
Linton 
Logansport 
Madison 
Marion 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 
Mount Vernon 
Muncie 
New Albany 
New Castle 
Peru .. 
P lymouth 
Portland 
Princeton 
Richmond 
Rushville 
Seymour 
Shelbyville 
South Bend 
Sullivan ....... 
Terre Haute 
Valparaiso 
Vincennes 
Wabash 
Warsaw 
Washington 
West Lafayette 
Whiting 


Ames 
Atlantic 
Boone 
Burlington 
‘edar Falls 
edar Rapids 
enterville 
hariton 
harles 
herokee 
linton 
‘ouncil 
Creston 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Fairfield 
Fort Dodge . 
Fort Madison 
Iowa City 
DE ssseses 
Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 
Newton 
Oclwein ....... 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 


Bluffs 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Superinte pende nt 





W. A. Denny 

H. L. McKenney 
Warren J. Yount 
Harold Axe 

|R. N. Tirey 
lo M. Craig 
iC. P. Keller 

|L. E. Mitchell 

| Donald Du Shane 
E. C. Dodson 

M. C. Darnall 
|M. F. Worthman 
}J. G. Rossman 
id. F. Wiley 


William 


F. 


Smith 


J. O. Chewning 
Fred H. Croninger 
J. W. Stott 

|} Arthur Campbell 
| William A. Wirt 
J. W. Foreman 


|Elmer C. 


| Dale 


Jerman 


. L. L. Caldwell 

| H. Paul Kelsay 
|Guy Dickey 

|}Glen H. Traw 
Paul C. Stetson 
E. G. McCullum 
|H. M. Dixon 

| C. V. Haworth 

|} A. E. Highley 

| E. B. Wetherow 
Paul Van Riper 
T. J. Beecher 
W. L. Sprouse 
E. O. Muncie 
Elbert E. Day 
Milo C. Murray 
P. C. Emmons 
M. N. O'Bannon 
D. W. Horton 
H. A. Buerk 

.|E. J. Llewelyn 
1G. W. Youngblood 
Ray Kuhn 
J. C. Webb 

.|G. E. Derbyshire 

|W. G. Bate 

} L. A. Lo« kwood 

| N. J. Lasher 
William F. Vogel 
Frank E. Allen 


Cc, Billman 


George C. Carroll 
Roy B. Julian 
V. L. Eikenberry 
10. J. Neighbours 
James M. Leffel 
J. H. Shipp 
F. A. Burtsfield 
W W. Borden 
| 
|M. G. Davis 
J. P. Street 
G. S. Wooten 
|W. G. Brooks 
F. L. Mahannah 
Arthur Deamer 
|} E. W. Fannon 
iJ. R. Cougill 
| P. C. Lapham 
iN. D. MeCombs 
oS srown 
|J. A. True 
|G E. De Wolf 
Frank L. Smart 
J. W. Studebaker 
E. D. Cline 
W. G. Pence 
K. D. Miller 
}A. I. Tiss 
iI. A. Opstad 
|R. L. Reid 
|W. F. Shirley 
|R. B. Irons 
|E. A. Sparling 
3. C. Berg 
G. B. Ferre!l 
R. B. Newman 
|} Roy F. Hannum 


(« 








Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Sioux City 
Spencer 
Waterloo 


Webster City 


Kansas 
Abilene 
Arkansas City 
| Atchison 
|| Chanute 
|| Coffeyville 

Concordia 
|| Dodge City 
Eldorado 
Emporia 
|| Fort Scott 
||Garden City 
Great Bend 
Hutchinson 
Independence 
lola 
Junction City 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Liberal 
Manhattan 
McPherson 
| Ne »wton 
| Ottawa 
Parsons 
lB Pittsburg 
*ratt 
| 
| heed 
Topeka 
Wellington 
! Wichita 
| 








) 








PURE c6vetese 
| 
| 
|| Wichita ....... 
|| Winfield ..... 
| 
Kentucky 
Ashland 
Bellevue 
Bowling Green. . 
|| Catlettsburg 
SCGERER ccccsees 
| Covington 
| Danville 
Dayton 
Fort Thomas 
Frankfort 
Glasgow 
Hazard 
Henderson 
H »pkinsville 
Jenkins 
Lexington 
Louisville 
|| Ludlow 
Madisonville 
| Mayfield 
| Maysville 
Middlesboro 
| Newport 
| Owensboro 
| Paducah 
Paris 
Richmond 
somerset 
Winchester 


Louisiana 
Alexandria 
Bastrop 
SJaton Rouge 
Bogalusa 
Crowley 
Gretna 
| Hammond 
Houma 
| Lafayette 
| Lake Charles 
Minden 
M WIFGOS «ccccsoees 
Morgan City 
New Iberia 
New Orleans 




















Superintendent City Superintendent 
—| 
Agnes E. Heightshoe ||Opelousas ...... W. B. Prescott (b) 
J. R. Inman Piaquemine L. P. Terrebonne ( 
W. Dean McKee Shreveport .....|E. W. Jones (b) 
L. W. Feik West Monroe T. O. Brown (b) 
Burton R. Jones 
Charles W. Kline Maine 
(East Side) ae |G. R. Gardner 
Charles A. Kittrell eee |F- W. Burrill 
(West Side) I aa i I, W. Small 
Burrus E, Beard I a5 os: wcankiee C. D. Wilson 
Biddeford ..... C. A. Weed 
DOO céséeee H. R. Houston 
F. C. Gardner Brunswick ..... Sherman Graves 
C. E. St. John Ce errr C. English 
W. D. Wolfe iCaribou ....... G. -y Carter 
L. H. Petit |Gardiner ...... A. Carter 
A. I. Decker Houlton ...... pd Cumming 
E. B. Allbaugh Lewiston ...... |C. W. Bickford 
W. M. Richards Millinocket |W. M. Marr 
J. F. Hughes }| Oldtown ....... | W. O. Chase 
L. A. Lowther Portland ......; |W. B. Jack 
| V. M. Liston || Rockland ..... E. L. Toner 
| Ira O. Scott } Rumford ...... |L. E. W illiams 
H. C. Searborough Pere H. C. Hull 
J. W. Gowans NGanferd co .csass |J. A. Hamlin 
J. H. Clement Skowhegan .|W. B. Woodbury 
|A. M. Thoroman || South Portland. .|l. C. Day 
|W. A. Wood Waterville ..... Cc E. Glover 
1M. E. Pearson Westbrook ..... Guy Sinclair 
Cc. E. Birch 
I. J. Bright Maryland 
N. B. Mahuron | pasenelin camer George Fox (a) 
W. E. Sheffer ||Baltimore ..... D. E. Weglein 
|R. W. Potwin | Cambridge J. B. Noble (a) 
J. B. Heffelfinger Cumberland C. L. Kopp (a) 
A. F. Senter || Frederick ...... J. C. Biehl (a) (ec) 
R. E. Hughes Frostburg ..... |}C. L. Kopp (a) 
|M. M. Rose Hagerstown B. J. Grimes (a) 
|Amos W. Glad || Salisbury ...... J. M. Bennett (a) 
|W. S. Heusner || Tacoma Park Edwin W. Broome 
A. J. Stout 
aS eaeenine Massachusetts 
L. W May berry 1| Abington ...... A. Record 
Evan E, Evans BEE kecesaws A. Smith 
|} Agawam ...... B. J. Phelps 
||} Amesbury ..... _ R. Barr 
J. D. Falls |}Amherst ....... |. O. Cook 
L. F. Gilligan li} Andover .....-. } Hi. C. Sanborn 
T. C. Cherry 1} Arlington ...... C. A. Moody 
J. T. Miracle f”* eee L. M. Farrin 
G. W. Campbell RAGbeROTO «.cccss L. A. Fales 
G. O. Swing ae eer |}C. M. Harris 
L. C. Bosley sarnstable .|C. E. Wheeler 
Olin W. Davis || Belmont eecceees |F. A. Scott 
D. W. Bridges | Beverly ....... S. H. Chace 
J. W. Ireland || Billerica ..... | E. C. Vining 
eae eemanans | Boston ........| P. T. Campbell 
R. T. Whittinghill Braintree ...... |C. E. Fisher 
1C. E. Dudley Bridgewater }C. C. Putney 
| Gladstone Koffman | Brockton ra ee J. F. Seully 
}C. V. Snapp | Brookline unmade }Q. C. Gallagher 
Henry H. Hill ||Cambridge ..... |M. E. Fitzgerald 
Frederick H. Archer CE. ccc cca |} A. S. Ames 
J. W. Smith Chelmsford |G. S. Wright 
.| Harper Gatton [oe lk oéoues G. C. Francis 
| K. R. Patterson Chicopee .«.cs- | J. J. Desmond, Jr. 
| John Shaw CHARGE. scccce | r. F. Gibbons 
J. W. Bradner || Concord ..... |W. A. Hall 
|} A. D. Owens ee I. G. Smith 
J. L. Foust Dartmouth ..... A. R. Paull 
L. J. Hanifan OGRA .ccesce J. C. Anthony 
Lee Kirkpatrick ere }C. L. Randall 
W. F. O'Donnell || Easthampton H. D. Casey 
P. H. Hopkins ee errs bh C. Mann 
E. F. Birckhead Sere Fairfield Whitney 
|| Fairhaven ..... C. F. Prior 
|| Fall River .|H. L. Belisle 
W. J. Avery (b) Fitchburg ..... iJ. M. McNamara 
E. D. Shaw (b) |! Foxborough .| Chase MeArthur 
W. B. Hatcher (b) Framingham |B. J. Merriam 
M. O. Rudolph Franklin ..... A. W. Hale 
J. M. Baker (b) NS PCr eee F. T. Reynolds 
J. C. Ellis (b) |Gloucester ..... E. W. Fs llows 
C. C. Pittman (b) ares A. S. Cole 
H. L. Bourgeois (b) Great Barrington| R. H. Bellows 
J. W. Faulk (b) Greenfield ..... F. W. Porter 
Ward Anderson \| Haverhill ..... A. L. Barbour 
E. S. Richardson (b) 1] Hingham ..... }O. K. Collins 
E. L. Neville | Holyoke ...... | W. R. Peck 
L. A. Law (b) | Pn 6habees B. D. Brown 
.| L. G. Porter (b) Ipswich ...... | J. I. Horton 
| Nicholas Bauer (b) | Lawrence ..... B. M. Sheridan 





D 

















Leominster 
Lexington 
Lowell 
Ludlow 
Lyn 
Malden 
Mansfield 
Marblehead 
Marlboro 
Maynard 
Medford 
Melrose 
Methuen 
Middleboro 
Milford 
Millbury 
Milton 
Montague 
Natick 
Needham 
New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton .. 
North Adams 
Northampton 
North Andover 
North Attleboro 
rthbridge 
Norwood 
Urange 
Palmer 
Peabody 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Quincy 
tandolph 


Reading 


x. 


Revere 
Rockland 
Salem 


Saugus . 
Shrewsbury 
somerset 
Somerville 
Southbridge 
South Hadley 
sSpencet ee 
Springfield 
Stoneham 


Stoughton 


Swampscott 
raunton , 
Tewksbury 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
W alpole 
Waltham 
Ware ° 
Wareham 
Watertown 
Webster . 
Wellesley 
Westboro 
Westfield 


West Springfield 
Weymouth 
Whitman ..... 


W inchendon 
Winchester 
Winthrop 
Woburn 
Worcester 


Michigan 
REPT svcceces 
CO ae 
peers 
es citawewn 
Ann Arbor en 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Benton 


Harbor 
serkeley . 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Charlotte 
Coldwater 
Dearborn 
ES 
Dowagiac . 
East Detroit 
Ecorse 





W 
tr 
H 
R 
H 
| F. 
iI 
| F 
E. 
| 
lJ 
|H. H. Stuart 
L. H. Conant 
J. S. Cushing 
A. O. Caswell 
| ( ( Fergusor 
H. F. Turner 
J. S. Keat 
( R. Hall 
; Davis 
A. P. Keit 
S. M. Kir 
[ Ga. Wi ! 


L. W. Grant 
BE. « Hempel 
C. H. Hobson 


Thos. W. Sheehar 
J. F. Gani 


1A. B. Handy 
iJ. N. Muir 

A. O. Christiansen 
\. L. Safford 
}C. F. Lindst 

R. S. Esten 

G. M. Bemis 

a Lambert 
M A. Sturte ant 
H. F. Bates 

I W Irel 

F E Corbit 

R. D. Tucker 

I. H. Agard 
|Z. E. Seott 
| ( E. Varney 


4 i 
Warren B. Lymar 


Frank L. Mansur 
\ A. Mowry 

S. G. Bean 
1A. B. Garcelor 
\ B. Atwe 


\ 

A. S. Jones 

W H. Slayvtor 
W. R. Barry 


Bion C. Merry 
iW. H. Price 

iJ A. Lobbar 

S. M. Graves 

J. H Armst! 4 
( D. Stiles 

J. R. Fause 

P. T. Pearsor 
iF. E. Holt 

iG. W Vail 

lJ J. Quint 

E. R. Clarke 

G. I. Clapp 

W. S. Young 
Ernest J. Reed 
Don Harrington 
F. R. Phillips 
| George H. Curtis 
1O. W. Haisley 
W. G. Coburn 
oS 4 Jenner 

a 4 Mitchell 
R. B. French 
C. W. Crandell 
B. ¢ Shankland 
E. H. Chapelle 
J. T. Symons 
Ray H. Adams 
Frank Cody 

( M. Horn 
John Kantner 

C. J. Miller 











City | Superintendent 

Escanaba = Cheney 

i| Ferndale ..... EK. F. Down 

Tie ctrvaseas L. H. Lamb 
Gladstone an 5 as R. Watsor 
Grand Haven . E. H. Babcock 
|}Grand Rapids ..| L. A. Butler 

| Grosse Point S. M. Brownell 
Grosse Point 

eee eee 
|Hamtramek ....| M. R. Keyworth 

| Haneoc oes wed Leonard M Niece 
| Hastings ..... D. A. Van Buskirk 
| Highland Park | 1. M. Allen 

| Hillsdale ...... |}L. P. Holliday 
Holland ....... |E. E. Fell 

PROGR: . snsouansoe 1A. A. Rather 
Iron Mountain..|M. B. Travis 
Ironwood ...... | Arthur E. Erickson 
Ishpeming .....| ( L. Phelps 

| Jackson ....... Harold Steele 
Kalamazoo ..... E. H. Drake 
Kingsford ..... Frank C. Sweeney 
LAOGINE 6000s | J. W. Sexton 
Lapeer ......-.1E. E. Irwin 
Lincoln Park Leo W. Huff 
Ludington ..... H. E. Waits 
Manistee ..... Benj. Klager 
Manistique ....|A. F. Hall 
Marquette ..... W. M. Whitman 
Marshall ...... H. W. Holmes 
Menominee ....|J. L. Silvernale 
Midland ...... J. J. Schafer 
Monroe .. George T. Cantrick 
Mount Clemens.|L. W. Fast 
Mount Pleasa:t.|G. E. Ganiard 


John A. Craig 


Muskegon 





Muskegon 
| Heights ..... W. R. Booker 
|| Newaunee ..... H. S. Doolittic 
ee F. W. Crawford 
1}Owosso ........] I J. Willman 
|| Petoskey ..... H. C. Spitler 
Pontiac James H. Harris 
ee! A. Packard 
tiver Rouge .. A. McDonald 
toseville ..... 4. A. Neverth 
| toyal Oak .....|N. J. Quickstad 
1] Saginaw. we ee C. F. Miller 
St. Clair Shores} T. V. Eddy 
| St. Joseph . E. P. Clarke 


Sault Ste Marie| G. G. Malcolm 
|| Sturgis rr ( M. Ferner 
Three Rivers ..| C. H. Carrick 
|| Traverse City C. L. Poor 
|| Ypsilanti aware A. G. Erickson 
| 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea ....] A. L. Gaarder 


Ss. T. Neveln 


a re 
Pemmiagss ccccces J. W. Smith 
Brainerd ...... W. C. Cobb 
Chisholm ..... J. P. Vaughan 
oO eee E. B. Anderson 
Columbia 
Heights .....|}H. C. Nelson 
Crookston ..... |} Arnold Gloor 
errr |Leonard Young 
Ba 6000 deenen W. E. Englund 
i] WORE csses | Daniel B. Heller 
|| Fairmont ..... |R. H. Towne 
|| Faribault .. mS H. Kirk 
|| Fergus Falls Alvin T. Stolen 
|| Hastings ..... E. A. Durbahn 
|| Hibbing ....... J. W. Richardson 
International | 
,. ae Harold R. Peterson 
Little Falls ....]E. C. Van Dusen 
Mankato ..... | J. E. Anderson 
|| Minneapolis C. R. Reed 
Moorhead ..... S. G. Reinertsen 
OW TR. ccsiee F. B. Andreen 
Owatonna ..... John J. Skinner 
\|Red Wing ..... G. V. Kinney 
| Rochester ..... |G H. Sanberg 
St. Cloud .....|H. B. Gough 
on BO -secaed S. O. Hartwell 
South St. Paul..| Irvin T. Simley 
|| Stillwater ..... |Guy D. Smith 
|| Virginia ...... R. H. Brown 
| Willmar eeeeeeol| A. M. Wisness 
| Winona ....... 1D. F. Dickerson 





| 





City 


rookhavet 
Clarksdale 
| Columbus 
Cor 


(ere 


ree 
enville 
Greenwood 
Gulfport os 


Hattiesburg ... 


Jackson 
Laurel 
McComb 
Meridian 
Natchez 
Tupe lo 
Vicksburg 
| Yazoo City 


Missouri 
Boonville 
Brookfield 

ape 

arthage 


( i 
( oe 
Chillicothe 
( 

( 


Girardeau 


layton 


lintor 
Columbia ..... 
De Soto 
a... erry 


Hannibal 
Independence 
Jefferson City. 
Joplin 
Kansas (¢ 
Kirksville 
Kirkwood 
Maplewood 
Marshall 
Maryville 
Mexico 
Moberly 
Nevada . 
Poplar Bluff 
Richmond 
Heights 
St. Charles 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Sedalia 
Sikeston 
Springfield 
Trenton 
University City 
Warrensburg 
Washington 
Webb City 
Webster Groves 


ity 


Montana 
Anac onda 
Billings 
Bozeman 
sutte 
Great 
Havre 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Lewistown 


re e° 


Livingston 
Miles City 
Missoula 


Nebraska 
Alliance 
Beatrice 
Columbus 
Fairbury 
Falls City 
| Fremont ; 
Grand Island 
| Hastings 
Kearney 
Lincoln 
McCook > ‘ 
Nebraska City 
Norfolk 
North 
Omaha , 
Scottsbluff 
York 


Platte 


Mississippi | 
pene 


| 





\\ 
R 
VW 
{ 





387 
I May 
ir Ss. B ~ 
B. Heid rg 
N } i 
Anders 
| Bass 
( Williams 
Frank srowl 
| Thames 
ird I suiley 
H. Wa 
seph E., 
M. Ivy 
H sradet 
rles F. Capps 
V. Cooper 
L. Bedwe 
E. Ziegler 
V. Crooks i 
A. Whiteford 
I Campbe 
R {dams 
] sracken 
Let 
I. Oliver 
r. ¢ 
r. Bush 


A. Elliott 
ge Melcher 


H. Neville 
P. Tillman 
I Dille 
M. Westbrook 
L. Lawing 
H. Hawthorne 
I Bear 
Fowler 
F. Loughead 


I Study 
H. McDonald 
Banks 
vard Beatty 
J. Burger 

R. McDonald 


E. Goslin 


irles 


K. Dwyer 
Tr. Peterson 


S. Williams 
G. Ragsdale 
ng W. Smith 
J. Shirley 

O. Evans 


D. Swetland 


G. Manning 


\ Wir 4ns 
G. Eye 
B. Free 
G. Partridge 
I Novotny 
R. McGee 
E. Scott 
3. Gelwick 
H. Waterhouse 
Ra Gates 
H. Staley 
4. Wirsig 
( Lefler 
( Mitchell 
G Warrer! 
y surkhart 
J. Braham 
H. Beveridge 
I Burnham 
I Weaver 





388 


City 

Nevada 
Las Vé ga 
ee ~awsenases 
New Hampshire 
Berlin . i 
Claremont ..... 
Concord ..cce.e. 
DOUEy ccces 
DOVEP ccccccees 
Franklin ...... 
Keene ee eee eee 
Laconia ...cee-; 
ROPEROM cceecs 


Manchester 
Nashua ... 
Portsmouth 


Rochester ..... 


Somersworth 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park 
Atlantie City 


RUGOR cctccce 
Bayonne ...... 

Belleville ...... 
Bergenfield ..... } 


Bloomfield 


0 —eeee 


Boonton .. 
Bound Brook 
Bridgeton 


Burlington ..... 
Caldwell ....... 
Camden ....... 
GUGMOREE .csaces 
Carteret ....... | 
Cliffside Park.. | 
OO er 


Collingswood 


Cranford ...... | Sars 
ere 
DUMOMS ccccces | 
Dunellen ...... | 


East Orange 


East Ruthe srford. | 


Elizabeth ...... | 
Englewood ..... | 
Fairview ...... | 
Fort Lee “eee eee | 
Free hold eeeeeee | 
Ce «atecee | 
Glen Ridge..... | 
Gloucester ..... 


Guttenburg 
Hackensack 
Haddonfield 


Haddon Heights. 


Hammonton 
Harrison 
Hasbrouck H'g 
Hawthorne 


Highland Par 


Hillside 


Hoboken pe 
Irvington ...... 


Jersey City 


errr 
eT 


Linden 


SS reer 
Long Branch.... 
Lyndhurst ..... 
BERGIGOM 2c cece 
Manville ....... 
Metuchen ...... | 


Montclair 
Morristown 


Neptune Towns’p 


Newark 


New Brunswick 


Newton 


North Arlington 
North Bergen. . 


Nutley 


Ocean City.... 


Orange 


Palisades Park.. 
Passaic ..... 
Paterson ....... 


Paulsboro 


Pensauken Twp. .| 


Phillipsburg 





es N. ‘eal n 


Batavia 
Seacon ...... 
Binghamton 


Cortland 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


City 





Plainfield 
Princeton 


Prospect Par 
Rahway ..... 


Red Bank 
Ridgefield 


|| Ridgewood 
|| Roselle. err 
Roselle Park 


Rutherford 


BENE. ccccceces 


Sayreville 


SECCHUCUS ..eees 


Somerville 


South a 


South Oran 


South Plaintiel 
South River 

Summit .....-. 
BORMOGR o20c0 
, ee 
BVOMtON .cccce 


Union City 


Union Twp. . 

WOE Sieeecs 
WORE .cccesss 
i ae 


Wallington 
Weehawken 


|| Westfield 


West New 


West Orange 


W vodridge 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


Clovis one 
Te cseaes 
Las Cruces 
Rato ceesees 
| Re well 
| Santa eee 
=e York 
| Albany 


Amsterdam 
-— 


Bronxville 


a rer 
Canadaigua 
Catskill 
Cohcoes 
Corning 


Depew 


Dobbs Ferry... 


Dunkirk 


East Ri chester. 


Elmira 


Elmira Heights 


Endicott 


Floral Park 
Fredonia ...... 
Freeport ....--. 
DE suena wars 
Garden City 
treeneva 
Glen Cove..... 
Glen + aula 
Gloversvil 
Hastings-on 


son ° 
Haverstraw 
Hempste ad 


Herkimer ...... 
Hornell 


Hudson 


Hudson Fal 
ee scvewsses 

Ithaca 
| Jamestown 

1] Johnse n City 
Johnstown 

|| Kenmore 
Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 


r. Vanderbilt 


mas | Bump 
ir Perry 


( Gilland 


es Dixon 


Somerville 

R. Patterson 
Smith 
Fetterly 
Lott 

Selover 


Pechtel 


zitimer Brooks 
r O. Bart 


H sosshart 
C. Fries 


lliam S. Lesh 


B. Dougall 
r N. Neulen 


rge A. Kipp 


Loser 


rthur O. Smith 


Edward F. Waldron 


Jackson 
Brown 


Weidner 


oseph F. Moriarty 
> 


Pinkham 
Philhower 
Bain 


Strong 


jamin E. Farr 


Milne 
Bickley 
Redick 
Cook 
a Kay 
Pe 

L. I ‘ hie s 


\dward Jones 
Wilbur H. Lynch 
re F. Barford 


P. Wells 
Hewes 
J. Kelly 


lard W. Beatty 


Hartwell 
E. Fisk 


Kaemmerlir 


lliam S. Schneider 
im E, Severn 
( Dist No. 9) 


Blodgett 


(Dist. No. 13) 


W ileox 

R. Crego 
McGinness 
Darling 
Root 
Hutchinson 


orace Beach 
rbert H. Crumb 


R. Bodley 


eld \. Townsend 


Houseman 
Chapman 
Miller 
Langworthy 


L. Hopkins 
Burroughs 
Calkins 


W. Bills 


Harrison S. Dodge 


Smith 


R. Finley 


P. Watkin 


Kulp 
A. Persell 


Ackley 
Densberger 
Van Ingen 


liam J. Breen 


L. Smith 


j 
| 
| 
| 
|| Saratoga Spri 


Scarsdale ...... 





AND UNIVERSITY 


ci 
Little Falls 
Lockport ...... 
Lon Beach. ..<- 
Lynbrook ...... 


Pe <snesees 


| Mamaroneck 


l/Massena ....... 


Mechanicville 


\|Medina ........ 


Middletown 
|} Mount Kisco 
Mount Vernon 


, reererr 
Newburgh ..... 
New Rochelle... 


New York 


Niagara Falls... 


North Tarryt 


North Tonawanda 


DONQUE 2cccece 
are arre 
Ogdensburg 
OM cateoses 
errr er 
UMNCOMTA ceccce 
Jo” 
Pe . «tee cas 
Patchogue ..... 
Peekskill ...... 
ont Yar 
Plattsburg .. 
Port Chester. 
Port Jervi 





Poug h ke € psie 


|| Rensselaer ..... 


Rochester 


Rockville Center 


Rome 


Rye Neck ..... 


Salamanca 
Saranac Lake 


Schenectady 


| 
SOCOTIR ccccccecce 


7 
j}Seneca Falls 


CCT ee eT 
Syracuse ...... 
Tarrytown ..... 


Tonawanda 


BOG cecténcce 


Tupper Lake 
SS rrr 
Watertown . 


Jf a) 
Wf ee 
Wellsville 
Whitehall 


White Plains 
Yonkers 


North Carolina 
BEREDOTO cccene 
ij}Asheville ..... 
!} Burlington , 
CARTON ccccceces 
Charlotte ...... 
NCOMCOTE ccsccs 


Durham wae 
Elizabeth City 
Fayetteville 


|| Gastonia 


roldsboro ..... 


Greensboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 


Hendersonville 


— i 

| Hig Point 
iad Mountai: 
Kinston : 
SOOT sccnee 
Le —— 

| Mo 





ie oresvill 
| Mo PRMGOM oc cc 
Mount | Pe 


|New Bern ...... 
| 








Mineola ...... 














Superintendents of Schools in Places of 5,000 and Ove 


( S f Oi 
Raleigh Yr, &. BD Mount Vert 
Reid I M. A ] Ne nville 
R M t M. \ N ul 
eT . B 
S I Sr Ne P i | 
State ¢ | M qj N s 
Parke \. M N ill 
rhom Db W.M \ | 
W ashingtor I M q Oal j 
Wilmingt O. A. Hamilt Dayton P. O 
Wils KK t. Cur Pa ( 
Winston-Salem R. H. Latl Parma 

Piqua 
North Dakota Portsmoutl 
Bismarck nm. © 8 Ra na 
Devils La I H. G l Reading ...... 
Dickins ! S. Be R Rivet 
Farg 1. G. M St. Bernard.... 
Grand |] John ¢ \\ Be DOSE cscs 
Jumest I R Salem 
Mandar . G Sandusky 
Minot I \ \ Sha I Heights 
\ ( G. W. H Shell 
W N. I POT -aseseue 
S| { | 

Ohio Ste lle 
\kr | mas W i g Sf ers 
\ Fr. S riff 
As l bE. L. B Toledo ..cccee 
\ i co I ' 

Ba t { I Lig lr 
Bed ] \ I M Uhr 
be 11re } \ N Urbana 
Belle iine ) a 3 Van Wert 
Be 1 ( M. ¢ Wads tl 
Berea G. Wapakoneta 
OS err ere H. C. D Warre 
Re gy G \ B. ¢ Washington ¢ irt 
Bu S | \ DD Hous 
Cambridg Hug R. H Ww 
Cam} \ M. ¢ Wells ¢ 
esd H. M Wilmingt 
Chillicothe ..... \ I M W ooste 
( innat I i D. Roberts X " 
( I, oO. | \ ngstow 
( ind R. G. J Zanes 
( eland H's I ! I 
( imbus » &. 4 Oklahoma 
( 1ut M. D Ada 
( t 4 | Se” tak odes 
( thog I H. R DO soemecur 
D ( ¥. « Anadarko ..... 
Defiance .....- | W H Ardmore 
Dela R. D. ¢ Bartle ‘ 
Del} E. W. Be Blac ‘ 
I) Ss. O. M Bris 
Ka ( i H. WK Chickasha 
] | | q Means Cc] 
| Pa ( E. Palmer Cus g 
| i R. ¢ Mast Dunca 
Ku | ae Dur 
} j I i M i ( 
| J. M. Reed I R 
Fren ( \. Hu I i 
G I Ben Guthrie 
Galli} . ne | Henrvetta 
Garfield Height G D. King Holder ‘ 
Gira | 0. Trescot Hug 
Grandvi« iH ts| W. ¢ R ler Lawton ‘ 
(( n sP.O McAlester 
( ’ ( L. Baile Miam 
Han ' D. R. Baker Muskoge+ 
Ir , Harper C. Pendry Normal 
da ! H. | Bate Oklahoma Cit 
Kent W. A. Walls Okmulg 
K * Pawhuska 
I J s I é Pichetr 
] s ( a. « Ponea Cit 
Lima l E. O 1eT Sand Springs 
Le awe I. I Dunga Sapulpa 
Log ( I Cart Sem 
] -_ Sha 
Mansfield ( A. W Stil iter 
Maple Heights Cc. R. D Tulsa 
(Bedford P. O.) Wewoka 
M I. I Su W lward 
Ma ! ( rge A. I I 
Ma I a Oregon 
Ma ! Hart t. BIOORG .cvcscce 
Miam v Harris V. I _ eee eee 
Middlet | VW S I eee 
Mingo Junct ( de A. I I DOME cccccsecces 


Si t 
oe t 
| J. Arnold 
Ore J. Bar 
D. | Ross 
ij P. Geiger 
R. J. Kiefe 
( ( Pattersor 
( W. Johnsor 
A. E. Claggett 
( ( Pierce 
M. M serry 
G. ¢ Dietrich 
Frank Apype 
oO. |} Pore 
H. I Bussey 
W. W. Ankenbrand 
F. M. Reynolds 
C. ¢ McBroom 
E. S. Kerr 
| J. Prout 
F. H. Bair 
R. I. Lewis 
Cc. C. Crawford 
I M Ye tor 
Robert I Erwin 
H. S. Floyd 
Paul V. Br 
Charles S. Me 
Ss. « De s 
cs Hook 
H. B. Galbraith 
( W ( son 
I } Diener 
Frank H. Close 
M. R. Menschel 
H. B. Turner 
A. D. St. Clair 
W. G. Searberry 
me Daw 
H. W. Hodson 
George ( Maurer 
I I Hammerls 
Geo. E. Roudebush 
C. T. Prose 
i. We 


H. L. Hensley 

I. J. Godbe 

( 0. Haskell 
Harry Hutson 

I H. Black 

I I Montgomery 
George D. Hann 

2 Hickman 
Chester P. Davis 
Ga | Stubbs 

\. M. Keetl 

H. |} Wrinkle 

E. D. Price 

VW A. Greene 
Edwin O. Shaw 
Lanson D. Mitchell 
4. D. Hanry 

3. ¢ Swinney 

M. J. Hale 

= Nichols 

J. R. Holmes 
Elmer Capshaw 

C. K. Reiff 

W. Max Chambers 
J. R. Chandler 
Paul L. Heilman 
W W Isle 

H. Clay Fis 

EK. H. MeCune 
John G. Mitchell 
Perry Carmichael 
John T. Hefley 
Merle C. Prunty 
Harry D. Simmons 
E. H. Homberger 
G. E. Finnerty 

{. C. Hampton 
Hugh Coleman 

G. W. Ager 


( 
( i 
Kuge 
Klan i 
La G l 
Marshtfic 
Medford 
Oregon ¢ 
Pendlet 
Portland 
saiem 
The Dalles 


Pennsylvania 


Abingtor 
Aliquippa 
Allentow1 
\ltoona 


Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Avalon 
Sango! 
Beaver 
Beaver Falls 
sellevue 
serwick ‘ 
Bethlehem 
Blairs ¢ 
Blakely Bor 
(Address Pe 
vilie) 
Blk 
Brackenridge 
Braddock 
Bradford .. 
Brentwood 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 


Butler 


msburg 





entervills 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 


(Address | 

Park) 
Cheste1 
Clairtor 


Clearfield 
Clifton Height 


Coaldale 
Coatesville 
Collingdale 


olumbia 


Du Bois 
Dunmore 
Dupont 
Duquesne 
Duryea 
Eastor 
East 
East 
Edwardsyv 
Ellwood City 
Emaus 


Pittsl 


Strouds!l 


Franklin 
Freelar d 
Gettysburg 
Glassport 


WV \ m 
KR. G 
I We 
| net 
2 
Hed 
VW G 
| 4 
A. R 
W. H 
WW. Boet 
ard S. Ling 
it Va 
W Dodd 
é E. La 
tierma G 
A. Kelly 
te. me 
d W la 
n P. Gib 
odd Per 
W A rma 
H. St 
Atwe 
Nelson Mow 
I Hou 
H Weiss 
i Gumm 
5 Anti 
H. Garw l 
R. Ar 
G. McClear 
I But 
D. Boydst 
a. B 
I Jar 
A. Gibs 
) McVa 
mes J. Crane 
\\ Pott 
rn L. G 
im 2 I 
J G i 
I P 
rt L. Rov 
1 A. Ward 
D. Tea 
rg I Zer 
iam H. B 
KE. Gildea 
O. Be 
Care 
B. Ke 
B, Sn 
t ¢ I 
( Wer! 
t s D 
O. Ligg 
5. ¢ r 
R. Doutl 
\ Bre 
W. Dimm 
ph Rade I 
J. Alderfe 
R. G gan 
r. Dugar 
H. Wolf ] 
J. Jovee 
( Ba 
s | \ 
I K 
r | Le s 
Ray Sm 
J Yeag 
( Dik 
m M. St 
B. Campl 
W. Irwir 
ee 
es J. Ke 
A. Berl 8 
R 
I 
P 
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rth 





Mount Carmel .. 





Thomas S. March 
R. 
.|H 
| F. 
..| Edward 8. Williams 
.| Martin H. Thomas 
M. 


A. 


C 


Port 
J. J 
E. 
Norman C, 
| E. 
Frank H. 
James 


H . 
Ralph R. Smith 
Charles 
E. 
Thomas 
John 
R. 
Bert 
Charles Coxe 
jJ. F 
Lower Merion twp.| 8. 


Arthur 
James J. Pauley 


H. 
Sallie ‘ 
Joseph B. Richey 


Warren 


iC. 
Carl 


| Samuel 
John 
M. 
Wilbur 
Herman C. 
Minnie 


Charles 


A 


Harry E. 
F. 
2. 
Clyde C 
E. 


John 


Joseph 
| Edwin C. 
Mar 


Ben 
D. 
J. 
H. 
F. 
L. 


| F 


Frank 
|} Amanda 
Ww. 


iD 


Charles R. 
J. 


Paul S. Christman 


Ss . 


AM 











I 
City 
Scranton ..6s6s- 
Sewickley ° 
Shamokin ...... 
BGO ccéeeses 
Sharpsburg 
Sharpsville ..... 
| Shenandoah 
South Browns 
WED asacases 
South Williams- 
POTT wccccees 
eee ee 
BLOWS ccccccccs 


Stroudsburg 


Summit Hill.... 
Sunbury ...... 
eee 


Swoyerville 
Tamaqua 


| Tarentum ...... 
Oo ee 
PUD sccceees 
| Titusville ...... 
Turtle Creek 

BHOOMO .ccescus 


Uniontown ..... 


Upper Darby 


| Vandergrift 
WEEUER cccosees 


Washington 
Waynesboro 


| West Chester 
|| West Hazleton 
West Pittston 


West View 


West York ... : ; 
| Wilkes-Barre 


Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
Wilmerding 


Wilson Boro... 
(Address Easton) 
WGP ccccces 
Winton 


(Address 


Rhode Island 
| Barrington 
|| Bristol 
|| Burrillville 

}Central Falls 
| Coventry 
1] Cranston .ccocs 
|| Cumberland 
|| East 
{| Johnston 
I] Lincoln 

Newport ......-. | 
North Providence 

|| Pawtucket 
1] Providence ° 
South Kingstown 
WEETOE ccccesss 
Warwick .......] 


Westerly 


|| West Warwick ..| 
|| Woonsocket 


South Carolina 
AOR. ceccecees 
Anderson .....- | 
GaenGe ccccecs 
|| Charleston 
Ce. «cesows 
CHREON .ccccess 
olumbia ...... 


arlington 


( 

I oe 

Florence eoeceee 
DOE ocnsoees 


( 
Georgetown 
Greenville 
Greenwood 


Hartsville ..... 
EMUTOMS cccces 

Newberry ...... 
|| Orangeburg 


Rock Hill 
Spartanburg 


Sumter ....... 
WIR cccccsecs 


SRICAN SCHOOL AND U 











Providence 











Superinte ndent 


Cc. L. Dalthorp 
Andrew J Lang 
R. V. Hunkins 
John C. Lindsey 
Kk. B. Bergquist 
A. A. McDonald 
H. Mackenzie 


C. A. Beaver 


V. F. Goddard 


}J. ©. Ridenour 
| Ralph B. Rubins 


a. oe Robinson 


|}C. H,. Moore 


R. T. Allen 


|R. L. Harris 


Cc. M. Walker 
Ernest H. Cox 
». .? Gass 


1c. B. Ijams 
1|C. E. Rogers 


R. N. Robinson 
Harry Clark 

R. L. Jones 
Carl T. Vance 
J. C. Mitchell 


‘|H. F. Srygley 


H. L. Smith 
O. E. Ratcliffe 


| Wilbur S. Young 
lJ. T. Webb 


R. D. Green 


|W. A. McIntosh 
1A. N. McCallum 
|}M. E. Moore 

.| W. C. Blankenship 
| H. A. Glass 


Dan Baker 


., H. 8S. Holland 
| M. B Holleman 


G. W. Gotke 
E J. Woodward 


| Harry L. Durham 
/A. W. Adams 

| R. N. Cluck 

| Emmett Brown 
|C. H. Hufford 

.| Mary Carroll 

|W. H. Norwood 
|N. R. Crozier 

| Roy M. Andrews 


Hughes 
W. T. Daggett 


|B. H. Miller 


3. M. Dinsmore 


| A. H. Hughey 


Newton W. McCann 
W. M. Green 

H. O. MeCain 

E. G. Littlejohn 


.|W. R. Smith 


L. C. Gee 

J. P. Buck 

H. E. Gable 

Loy W. Hartsfield 
E. E. Oberholtzer 
Larue Cox 

J. D. Bramlette 
W. P. Galligan 
Henry L. Foster 
M. H. Duncan 

I. A. Coston 

R. A. Box 

H. J. Mcllhany 
E. C. Deering 
John H. Gregory 
Jack R. Ryan 
Ernest H. Poteet 
R. M. Hawkins 
W. W. Lackey 

R. H. Brannan 


|S L. Hardin 
| Rufus E. Price 


L. G. Andrews 
E. A. Sahm 

E. B. Slover 
Bonner Frizzell 


























City S f City Superintendent Cit S i 
Pampa R. B. Fish Lynchburg tet ee eens Weston pohn us Ha 
Paris . A. H. Chamness Martinsville ... B. Clifford G le(d) Wheeling D. B. Kray 
Plainview ( ! Davis Newport News J. H. Saunders Williamsor ao EF. R. Hanifar 
Port Arthur G. M. Simms Norfolk Pere) ae 
Ranger .... R. F. Ho va || Petersburg Henry G. Ellis Wisconsin 
San Angelo Felix E. Smitl Portsmouth Harry A. Hunt ier set R. } Ba P 
San Antonio J. C. Cochrar PUIMGES. 63s cdv0 E. L. Darst(d) Appleton .. B Doha 
San Benito Thomas J. Yoe Radford i oct wx OS sarnett hahland ; r ©. Hubherd 
San Marcos L. J. Berry Richmond .... Albert H. Hill Baraboo 4 Kingsford 
Seguin Joe F. Saegert Roanoke ) MecQuilki Beaver Dam = = edka 
Sherman ° I c 4 South Norf R. H. Pride Beloit Fi E. Cor : 
Sulphur Springs.| W. L. Willis Staunton ....../L. F. Shelburne Chippewa Falls.| R t F. | 
Sweet water B. H. Mela Suffolk -+++++/John E, Martin Cudahy 4. L. Prodoel 
Paylor os é0ses R. H. Briste Winchester ..../G. R. Quarles De Pere .. rT. J. McGly 
TOGO socseve L. C. Procter Waynesboro ... F. M. Somerville Rou Claire PG. Ww. Ke I 
TORE .cccvcs J. E. Langwit Fond du La P. G lrich 
Texarkana ..... H. W. St Washington : Fort Atkinsor } C. Bra 
Wale 6 icceen J. M. Hodges Aberdeen ....../C. J. Powell Green Bay H. F. Sutt 
Uvalde ........ Guy D. Dea Anacortes ...... G. W. Green Janesville R. Creut 
Vernon —.s Lofland 5 ngham .... D. E. Wiedman Kaukauna J I Cavana 
Victoria ...... V. L. Griffin Bremerton _ Tillman Peterson Ker “A i G. F. I ts <a 
Wac es B. B. Cobb Centralia ..../John W. Goddard a Coenen G. M. Wiles 
Waxahachie G. B. Winn Everett ss whole R. | ( A ; Madisor R \\ Bardwe 
Wichita Falls H. D. Fillers Hoquiam H. C. Crumpacker Manitowoc .. H S. Bonar 
Yoakum ...... L. B. McGuf NE odes eisco'n C. H. Lillie Marinette Cc. E. Hult 

Lonevir ~ I J. McNamara Marshfield | ; v i 
Utah Olympia ---|L. P. Brown Menasha J. E. Kitowsl 
Brigham ......- Cc. H. Skidm Port Angeles H. G. Hanbloom Menomonie V. G. Ballentine 
Logan . Louis A. Pe Puyallup ...... P. B. Hanawalt Merrill , M: “ “s wd 
Murray E. Allen Baten Seattle ........| Worth MeClure Milwaukes M. C. Potter 
Ogden W. Karl Hoy Spokane O. C. Pratt Monroe E. O. I s 
Provo ; Ald s Dix I ma Elmer I Breckner Neenah - - “ s 
Salt Lake Cit George N, ¢ Vancouver ....|De Garis Reeves Oconto .... \ m ( Hanse 
Tooele ......+ P. M. Niels Walla Walla ...|W. M. Kern Oshkosh ( Cc. B 
Wenatchee .....|G. M. Warren Dnvbace i . 2 Sienk 
Vermont Yakima ..-.++- \. C. Davis Racine ..... F. M. Long 
rere Carroll H. WI _, Rhinelander . W. F. Kruscl 
Bennington D. W. McCle West Virginia = Rice Lake .. E. C. Hirscl 
Brattleboro Florence M. Wellman)) Beckley ...... E. Carmichael Sheboygat Hi W. Kircher 
surlington Lyman ©. Hunt Bluefield ......] Edwin C, W ude Sh re wor d . H. S. He aan 
Montpelier ..... W. A. Kincaid Charlestor Fred L. Teel South Milwaukee} He | in 
Newport ne E. A. Ham Clarksburg J. A. Jackson Stevens Point P. M. Vinee 
Rockingham F. M. Malcoln (city district) Superior ......|W. R. Davie 
are W. W. Faire I'wo Rivers . I 1 G ‘Bis I 
St. Albans Josiah 8S. Met ; Watertown R. A. Bue 
St. Johnsbury S. C. Harding Elkins oceee Waukesha G. O. Bantir 
Winooski ...... G. R. Stacky Fairmont Waupun . H. C. Wegner 
i Grafton ....;- Wausau S. B. Tobey 
Virginia Hinton Wauwatosa W. T. Darling 
Alexandria R. C. Bowtor Huntington West Allis r. J. J s 
Bluefield ..... A. S. Gree Keyser Whitefish Bay C. L. Mulrine 
Bristol R 3. Bow Martinsburg Wisconsin Rapids} A. R. Page 
Charlottesville James G. Johr Morgantown 
Clifton Forge Herman Blar ij Moundsville 
Covington J. G. Jeter( Parkersburg Wyoming 
Danville ..-|G. L. H. Johns Princetor Casper R. S. Hicks 
Fredericksburg ..|G. H. Browr Richwood Cheyenne \. 5. Jessup 
Hampton tobert M. Ne South Charleston] Laramie \. A. Slade 
Harrisonburg W. H. Keister Welch Rock Springs I M. Thompson 
Hopewell ...... R. W. Copeland Wellsburg Sheridan | J. J. Early 
REFERENCES 
(a) County superintendent (c) Acting. 
(b) Parish superintendent (d) Division superintendent 








Section XI 











AIDS AVAILABLE TO LOCAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS FROM STATE DEPARTMENTS 








Participation of State Agencies in Planning and 
Supervising Local School- Building 
Development 


[* the planning of buildings for a public school 
system, it frequently is desirable to know the 


degree to which the state board of education 


has provided for participation and cooperation. 
The following summary segregates the char- 
acter of the supervision given by the state 
and its representative agencies under three 
headings. The first item indicates the action 


which the state board may be expected to take. 
The second item shows the part played by the 
state superintendent of schools as the official 
spokesman for the state department of education. 
In the third part will be found indications of 
the assistance or guidance which other state agen- 
cies will give. The form of tabulation has necessi- 
tated the abbreviation of the statements covering 
these responsibilities, but the degree and character 
of participation are clearly shown in each state. 
The list has been revised up to April, 1932. 


ABBREVIATED STATEMENT OF STATES’ PARTICIPA- 
TION IN SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ALABAMA 
State Board of Education, Montgomery 


Approves rules and regulations for the 

tary, and protective construction of school 
State Superintendent, Dr. A. F. Harman 

Prepares and submits to state board rules and regula- 
tions for hygienic, sanitary, and protective construction 
of school buildings. 

The division of schoolhouse planning prepares plans and 
specifications for the erection and repairs of rural school 
buildings, and supervises the construction of state 
owned buildings. 


Director of Schoolhouse Planning, R. E. Ledbetter 


ARIZONA 
State Board of Education, Phoenix 
~ jurisdiction whatever in regard to buildings erected 
by districts. 
State Superintendent, Dr. C. O. Case 
Other Agencies 
Board of health issues regulations. 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Education, Little Rock 


Has a division of school grounds and schoolhouse planning. 
Director prepares plans for 1- to 7-teacher buildings. and 


hygienic, sani- 
buildings. 


for such buildings as teachers’ homes, shops, home 
economics buildings, gymnasiums, et« 
Furnishes preliminary sketches of floor plans for larger 


buildings. 
Checks architects’ plans for school buildings upon request 
Advises school officials as to plans for remodeling, repair 
ing and altering school buildings 
Advises superintendents and teachers as to 
rangements, furniture and equipment. 
Superintends the construction of all school buildings during 
progress of erection. 


interior ar 
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State Superintendent, Cc. M. ue 


No legal provision for approva 
Director, School Plant Division, J. Odell Baker 


CALIFORNIA 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kersey, Sacramento 
Division of schoolhouse 
ing more than $5,000, 
cities; is called into 
and controls other situations by surveys. 
Site sizes and oer od controlled by state standards 
No building contract legal without department’s appr 


Vierling 


planning passes on all plans « 
excepting those in the lar 
consultation by city dist: 


This department does not make working drawings 
Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning, Andrew P 
Hill, 
COLORADO 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. Inez 
Johnson Lewis 
Sehool building handled by local boards of educati 


CONNECTICUT 
State Board of Education, Hartford 


Has a bureau of building construction and maintena 
which approves plans. Chief inspects school bui 
for safety 

Publishes standards for guidance of local boards 

Has consulting architect to whom plans are referred 

Assists local communities in building surveys 


State Commissioner, E. W. Butterfield 


DELAWARE 
State Board of Education, Dover 
Outside Wilmington prepares a _ tentative program f 
school building to submit to local boards 


Hears comments and suggestions thereon 
Creates standards with effect of law, governing hygie 


sanitary, and protective construction ; selection, arrange 
ment, and maintenance of sites; condemns school build 
ings. 


Has approval of plans and specifications. 
State Superintendent, Dr. H. V. Holloway 
Other Agencies 


Legislature has created a state school-building act. 


There is a state school-building account 
State school-building commission for each district 
Plans approved by state board of education and con 


mission. 
Buildings built by commission. 
Construction supervised by commission. 
Board of health has to approve drinking water and sewage 


disposal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Superintendent of Schools, Frank W. Ballou, 
ington 


Wash 


Local Board of Education passes on all plans for scl 
buildings. These plans are submitted by the off 
the Municipal Architect 

First Assistant Superintendent Crane is in charg: | 
ness affairs. This officer consults with the office 
the Municipal Architect on matters pertaining to ] 
for buildings and improvement of grounds He a 
advises with school officials and submits writtet 


Buildings, Grounds 
Education oftic 
charge of repa 


Committee on 


ports to the 
Board of 


Equipment of the 
inspects all school buildings and is in 
and improvements. He is the liaison officer betwe 
the schools and the municipal government in matter 
pertaining to the physical welfare of the schools. 














Aids from State Departments 


Other Agencies 


rhe Health Officer of the District of Columbia issues 
reports the sanitar pection of building 

Representatives of the Fire Department of the " District 
of Columbia visit the sel buildings regularly for 


the prote f the se . 
Municipal Architect, Albert L. Harris 
FLORIDA 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Cawthon, Tallahassee 
Has oversight, charge, and management of all matters 
pertaining to public scl school buildings and 
grounds, 


Dr. W. 8. 


GEORGIA 


State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Mell L. Duggan, 


Atlanta 
Furnishes plans and _ specifications for school-building 
guidance in local units 


supervise r of schoolhouse « nstruction prepares plans for 


to 6-té buildings } pares school ground plans; 
checks architect’ 8s plans; advises school officials, 
Other gpa 
County supe tendent and county board of education ap 
prove pl: 
Supervisor of ‘Schoolhouse 


IDAHO 
State Board of Education, Boise 


Standardizat ic of 
Sanitary al inces 
School furniture 
School equipmer 
School buildings 


lanning, J. L. Graham 


t and supplies 


Issues plans for 1-, 
Requires appr all 
State Commissioner, "Dr. 
Other Agencies 
Department of public welfare has to cooperate with state 
board of education ir ts duties regarding schools 
County superintendent has power t require local trustees 
to conform to rules of state board “if there is money 
enough 


County board of 


schools. 


} i! 
W. D. Vincent 


health is responsible for sanitation in 


ILLINOIS 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Francis 
G. Blair, Springfield 
Prepares, with advice of state board of health, state ar 


chitect, and state fire marshal, specifications for mini 
mum requirements in heating ventilation, lighting, 
seating, water-supply, t safety against fire. 

These have force of law 

Other Agencies 

State are ect is required to assist the state superin- 
tendent of schools 

Enforcement of law is in the hands of county superin 


tendents and local author es 
County superintendent approves plans according to stand 


ards of state boar 
Advises school officials in details of construction, but only 
standards is it necessar to follow him. 


superintendent inspects buildings 
submit plans to county 


County 
Board of education required t 


superintendent 
INDIANA 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Cole, Indianapolis 
Other Agencies 
Local school trustees erect buildings. Plans and specifica 
tions must be submitted to state board of health for 
approval of sanitation and hygiene; to state board of 


George C. 


accounts for adequacy of specifications and fair com 
petition. 


State board of health issues standards. 


IOWA 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Samuelson, Des Moines 
Shall prepare and publish, when deemed necessary, 
g suitable plans and specifications. 


KANSAS 
State Board of Education, Topeka 


Agnes 


a pam- 
phlet containir 


No provisior n the law { prevent the erection of 

desirable vaiidines or to compel the discontinuance 
of buildings that should be bolished immediately, 
further than plans for ll new school buildings must 
be submitted t the state irchitect as to provision 
for fire protection according to law.’’ Section 421, Re- 


vised School Laws of Kansas for 1931 
Has adopted standardizatior f sural schools involving 
among other things: out-building ; school-building equip- 


ment; and the school buildi itself. 


State Superintendent, George A. Allen, Jr 
Criticizes and approves plans submitted voluntarily by 
wal authorities. 


J. W. Radotinsky 
KENTUCKY 


State Board of Education, Frankfort 
Authorized to approve and adopt reg s for t 
tary and protective « } 
Ings. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond 


State Architect, 


nstruct 


James H. 


With concurrence of state board of healt} prepares regu 
lations for the sanitary and pr ( construction of 
public school buildings Prepares plans and specifica 
tions for 1 to 4-teacher pub S buildings, for 


idoption by the state board Examines 
and approves or disapproves plans and 
submitted by county boards f education and graded 


boards of education 


specincations 


Director of School Buildings and Grounds, J. W. 
Brooker 
LOUISIANA 
State Superintendent of Education, Dr. T. H. Harris, 
Baton Rouge 
Approves plans which board f health regulations re 


quire submitting to him. 


Other Agencies 


Board of health regulations require submittal of plans to: 
Parish superintendent of scl - 
State superintendent of scl 8 
Parish health officer 
for hygienic or necessary provision for ventilation, heat 


ing, light, fire protection. 


MAINE 


State Commissioner of Education, 
Augusta 
No school 
approval 
Provides plans for 1- to 4-room buildings free of cost 
Issues minimum requirements 8 that cal units wiil be 
able to meet his approval of pla 
Other Agencies 
No school building can be built or repa 
proval of board of health, 


MARYLAND 


Bertram E. Packard, 


building can be built or repaired without his 


State Board of Education, Baltimore 
Elementary schools. Standardization neludes grounds, 
buildings, lighting, heating and entilation, library, 


equipment. 
Has issued ‘‘Standards for School Buildings” as a gui 
to county superintendents. 
State Superintendent, Dr. Albert S 
Sites and plans must be submitted to him for approval; 
additions to buildings als¢ 


After plans have been approved | the state consultant 
architect, the state superintendent ssnes certif te 
without which no building can erected xcept Se 
2(, Chap. 506, 1916). 

Other Agencies 

Plans must be subemitt 1 to state board of healt} r ay 

proval of sewage-disposal arrangements and plun g 


MASSACHUSETTS 


State Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Boston 
Assistants of superintendent d 
local committees. Loan slides. 
Other Agencies 
Department of public safety must approve all plans 
Department of public safety 


MICHIGAN 


State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 

Must approve all plans and specificat s for new scl 
buildings, additions to scha buildings, r the re 
modeling of old school buildings 

Has issued standards. 

Makes surveys, free of cost, of local situations before 
local board has decided what program should be, upon 
invitation. 

Provides complete plans and spec 
for all 1- and 2-room buildings 

State Superintendent, Dr. Webster H. Pearce 

Has authority to inspect and condem: 

MINNESOTA 
State Board of Education, St. Paul 

State aid for building of consolidated schools 

Prescribes rules for schoolhouse constructi n, in aon 
therein rules of the board of health relative to sanitary 
standards for toilets, water-supply, and disp: sal of 
sewage. 


Payson Smith, 


much in consulting with 


issues reguiations 


ificat ns tree I charge 
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State Commissioner, James M. McConnell 
Examines all plans and specifications with 
approval or otherwise. 
He may condemn buildings under his own or the state 
board of education’s rules. 
Other Agencies 
The law authorizes county superintendent to advise local 
school boards in regard to buildings and ventilation, 
but, as a matter of fact, the county superintendent does 
power. All such questions come to 


power of 


not exercise this 
commissioner of education. 
Director, Division of Buildings and Sanitation, Samuel 
A. Challman 
MISSISSIPPI 


State Department of Education, Jackson 
Has a division of school building service. This division: 
Cooperates in making surveys on the effective organ- 
ization of schools. 
Makes surveys to determine building needs. 
Outlines building programs. 
Approves architects’ plans and specifications for school 
buildings 
Furnishes free plans and specifications for some small 
school buildings, teachers’ homes and accessory build- 
Ings 
General advisory service on school-plant 
equipment and on the effective use of the school plant. 
State Superintendent, Dr. W. F. Bond 


MISSOURI 


State Department of Education, Jefferson City 
The state is a member of the National Council of School 
house Construction. Blueprints, plans and = specifica- 
tions are furnished free of charge by the Department, 
through its connection with the National Council of 
Schoolhouse Construction This work is only advisory 
Supervisor of Schoolhouse Construction, N. E. Viles 
Advises with school boards concerning the construction 
of the proper type of school buildings. 
State Superintendent, Charles A. Lee 


MONTANA 
State Board of Bducation, Helena 


Publishes a bulletin on 1- and 

containing drawings and plans 
State Superintendent, Dr. Elizabeth Ireland 

Plans are furnished local boards by the board of health. 


planning and 


2-room rural buildings, 


NEBRASKA 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Charles W. 
Taylor, Lincoln 


NEVADA 
State Department of Education, Carson City 
Deputy superintendent has authority to check 
all school buildings. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Walter W. 
Anderson 


plans for 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Board of Education, Concord 
State Commissioner, James N. Pringle 
Interprets meaning of “suitable and sanitary” buildings 
for all schools. Has general authority to make regu- 
lations. Cooperates with superintendents and _ local 
school boards in planning buildings. 
Recommends to state board of health 
unsuitable buildings. 
Other Agencies 
State board of health, on complaint, may condemn or 
order buildings improved at expense of districts. 


NEW JERSEY 


State Board of Education, Trenton 
Advice and consent to appointment of building inspector 
by Commissioner of Education. 
Approves plans which must be submitted. 
Has set up a code. 
State Department of Education 
Has a business division with superintendent and director 
of school buildings. 
State Commissioner, Dr. Charles H. Elliott 
May instruct county and city superintendents as to con- 
structing schoolhouses and furnishing them. 
Appoints an inspector of buildings, with advice and con- 
sent of State Board of Education. 
Other Agencies 
County superintendent has power “‘to note’’ conditions of 
schoolhouses, sites, etc., and advise with local boards in 
construction, heating and ventilation, and 


investigation of 


respect to 
lighting 
Local boards provide school buildings. 


Commissioner of 


charities and corrections shall examine 
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and report on school buildings at request of commis 
sioner of education. 


Inspector of School Buildings, Walter W. Sharpley 


NEW MEXICO 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. Georgia 
Lusk, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 


State Education Department, Albany 
a a division of school buildings and grounds with a 
director 
Has set up standards. 
Board issues a pamphlet of information for local author- 
ities, 
Makes inspections of sites and school conditions before 
definite action is taken by local authority. 
Advises with superintendent, principals, and 
regard to needs and best way to meet them. 
Examines preliminary plans. 
State Commissioner, Dr. Frank P. Graves 
All plans and specifications must receive the commiss 
er’s approval in all districts other than first and second 
class cities. 
He cannot approve unless plans conform to laws. 
No tax can be levied until plans are approved 
Director of School Buildings and Grounds Division, 
Joseph H. Hixson 


NORTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Public Instruction, Raleigh 
There is a literacy loan fund from which loans are made 
when plans are approved. 
State department has a set of standards. 
Has plans purchased from architects which it distributes 
free. 
State Superintendent, Dr. A. T. Allen 
All plans must be submitted to state superintendent for 
approval, except in special charter schools. 
Other Agencies 
Plans must also be submitted to insurance commission for 
approval, also to state board of health. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Bertha R. 


Palmer, Bismarck 
Plans must be submitted to and approved by superin 


tendent. 
OHIO 
State Director of Education, B. QO. Skinner 
Other Agencies 

Has a state building code (very elaborate). 

All plans must be approved by chief inspector of work- 
shops and factories, except in cities having regularly 
organized building inspection departments. 

District health commissioner checks plans for water-sup 
ply and sanitary arrangements. State department of 
health may make surveys and issue orders as to these 
matters. 


boards in 


OKLAHOMA 


State Superintendent of Public 
Vaughan, Oklahoma City 
Prepares complete plans and 
struction of all school buildings 
less, costing less than $10,000. 
Makes school-building survey for all sizes of buildings 
Approves plans of all sizes, but approval is not required 
by law. 

Other Agencies 
Standard building laws. 
Book of 300 plans in 

dent in the state. 

Director of Schoolhouse Planning, Haskell Pruett 


OREGON 


Instruction, John 


specifications for the con- 
for four teachers or 


hands of each county superinten- 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, C. A. 
Howard, Salem 
Issues booklet giving suggested plans for 1-, 2-, and 


room school buildings. No legal provision for the 
approval of the state department. 


Other Agencies 


Plans for 1-room schools must be approved by county 
school superintendents. 
County superintendents advise with the school boards 


relative to the construction, warming, ventilating, and 
arrangement of schoolhouses. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Has a director of division of school buildings 

Prescribes regulations and has power to take 
such action as it may deem expedient to promote 
physical and moral welfare of school children. 


rules and 





Department code 
Required to approve 
tricts, 
Supervises preparation of 
asked to do so 
Submits, if asked, suggestive sketches 
State Superintendent, Dr. James N. Rule 
Other Agencies 
State code 
Art commission passes on 
Department of labor and 
panie protection. 
Director, Division of School 
Eicher 


plans in 2nd, 3rd, 4th class dis 


local communities if 


plans in 


architectural design 


industry passes on fire and 


Buildings, HuBert C. 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Commissioner of Education, Dr. Walter E. Ranger, 


Providence 

Commissioner has printed pictures and plans in his an- 
nual report 

Part of the income of the permanent school fund may be 
apportioned by the State Board of Education to assist 


towns in constructing model school buildings. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Superintendent of Education, Dr. James H. Hope, 
Columbia 
Division of schoolhe 
must be submitted to ar 
schoolhouse planning. 
The director 
certificate of 
used, 
Plans and specifications and supervisior 
furnished to small schools 1 employing an 
Other Agencies 
Has a state building code 
Director of Schoolhouse Planning, S. P. Clemons 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, E. C. Giffen, 
Pierre 


use construction 


planning and Plans 
d approved by the director of 


Inspects all ind a 


can be 


plans and new buildings, 
approval is necessary before they 
of construction are 
irchitect. 





: Plans must be approved by him, and show heating and 
} ventilation scheme. He assists in an advisory capacity 
] in the planning of school buildings; he also helps 
: boards in various ways to show their communities the 
needs of new buildings and additions to buildings. 
TENNESSEE 
State Commissioner of Education, P. L. Harned, Nash- 
ville 
/ Division of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction fur 
boards desiring to 


build. 


nishes plans t 


TEXAS 


State Department of Education, Austin 
Special state aid fund 
State Superintendent, C. N. Shaver 
Other Agencies 
School-building 
Plans must be 
a common school district—t« 
(2) independent district and 
tendent of schools 
These agencies report t« 
done and transmit evidence 
State Director of School Plant Division, J. Fred Horn 
Prepares plans for 1- to 6 buildings, and sug- 
gestive sketches for larger advises school 
officials ; checks architects’ 
upon invitation; visits 


code. 

submitted as follows for approval: (1) in 
the county superintendent ; 
city or town—to superin- 
have 


state department what they 


teacher 

buildings ; 
makes school-building 
local upon in 


plans ; 
surveys units 


vitation. 


UTAH 
Conditions reported 
State Board of Education, Salt Lake City 
There are two department building codes 
First is in abeyance though not 
They have operated under the second 


uncertain 


discarded, 
years, 


exactly 


one 5 
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State Superintendent, Dr. C. N. Jensen 


Is required to formulate a code to govern preparation of 
plans by local communities 
May hire an architect to examine plans or inspect build 


ings. 
VERMONT 
State Board of Education, Montpelier 


Publie school buildings are standardized with “‘points’”’ on 
buildings, grounds, equipment 
Plans “‘should be’’ submitted to state board. 


Issues plans, pictures and bulletins 
State Commissioner, Francis L. Bailey 
Other Agencies 

Plans ‘‘must be’”’ board 


submitted to of health, 


VIRGINIA 
State Board of Education, Richmond 


Has a division of school buildings 

Prepares plans and specifications for smaller towns and 
cities 

Supervises construction free of charge 


Minimum standards have been set up and approved, 


Cooperates with local boards in 
(a) Preparing preliminary plans 
(b) Getting out final plans 
(c) Attendance at opening of proposals 
(d) Inspection every 2 weeks during construction, ad- 
ditional upon request of contractor or local board. 


State Superintendent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall 
State Director, Division of Buildings, Raymond V. Long 


WASHINGTON 
State Board of Education, Olympia 


Has been given ‘‘some power’’ through 
of school plant.”’ 
State Superintendent, Dr. N. D. Showalter 
Other Agencies 
County superintendents 
class districts. 


law on “‘wider use 


approve plans in 2nd and 3rd 
WEST VIRGINIA 


State Board of Education, Charleston 
In districts with population less than plans must 
be submitted for approval to board or its agent. 
State Superintendent of Free Schools, William C. Cook 


WISCONSIN 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison 


5,000, 


Under a cooperative agreement between the industrial 
commission and the department, all school plans are 
sent to the latter by the commission for checking and 
suggestive criticisms looking towards the erection of 
first class buildings. 

Helps local communities by making suggestive plans for 
all types of buildings to serve as a basis for extended 
work by commercial architects 

Service has been extended to cover expert advice on heat 
ing, ventilation, lighting. 

The department develops complete plans and specifica 


architectural service for 1- and 2-room 
request 

types of 
conditions 


surveys in all 


and 


schools on 


tions 
rural 
Inspects all 

housing 

building 

quest 
State Superintendent, John Callahan 
Other Agencies 


The law requires 


gives 


view to improving 
makes complete 
communities on fre- 


schools with a 
and faci 
types of 


lities ; 


submission of all school plans to in- 
dustrial commission. This checking refers primarily to 
the application of the state building code and pays 
attention primarily to construction, safety and sanita 
tion. 


Supervisor of Buildings, H. W. Schmidt 


WYOMING 
State Board of Education, Cheyenne 


*rescribes standards which may include rules and regula- 
tions for the sanitary and hygienic construction of 
schoolhouses and the location and selection of grounds. 

State Superintendent, Mrs. Katharine A. Morton 
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ARCHITECTS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 








The following dire clory is restricte d to architects who, since Jai sary 1, 1925, ha 
de signe d three or more school or colle ge b wldings costing over $50,000 each. 

Many of these architects have, of course, handled during this pe riod a much 
larger amount of work in the educational field than that shown. Space limitations, 
however, have necessitated the restricting of each architect to three listings, and the 
buildings mentioned are regarded as typical « ramples of the architects’ recent work. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate the skill or professional standing of the 
architects listed. Boards of Education and persons interested in the construction of 
new buildings can obtain valuable advice in this matter from the presidents of the 
local chapters of the American Institute of Architects, or from the national head- 
quarters of that organization, The Octagon, Washington, D. C..and from such source 
as the National Adi LSOry Council on Se hool Buildings, the nited States Office of 
Education, the re spective state de partments of education, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the National Catholic Welfare Confe ence, and the De partment of Educa- 
tional Administration of Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yor Ie. 

The 18 states are arranged mn alphabe tical 0 de ‘ followed by the Canadian Pprov- 
ances in alphabetical order. Under each state and province the sequence is not by 


/ 


cities, but by architects’ names in alphabe tical order for the entire state or province. 


ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Fredrick Ausfeld, Montgomery Pitzhugh & Byron, Phoenix 
Sidney Lanier High School, Montgomery Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix 


Gymnasium Building, Montgomery Clarkdale High School, "C larkdale 
Junior High School, Montgomery Library Building, State Teachers College, Fl 
Denham & Denham, Birmingham 


Fairfield High School, Fairfield Lescher & Mahoney, Phoenix 


; . 7 Training School, Arizona State Teachers Coll 
Ensley-Howard High School, Ensley (affiliated with a3 - — a , 
Howard College, Birmingham) re : : 
nad Stadir ‘ . ; 11or g School *hoer 
Mountain Brook Elementary School, Jefferson County om, Faecnis Valen men Se < r 


John Greenleaf Whittier Grade School, Phoenix 
Miller & Martin, Architects; J. A. Lewis, Engineer, Inc., 


Birmingham Roy Place, Tucson 
Group of six buildings for the University of Ala University of Arizona Group, Tucson 
bama, Tuscaloosa High School, Tucson 
. > - . . . " Be . . aa 
Group of three buildings for Birmingham-Southern Grade School, Tucson 


College, Birmingham 


, Trost rost, enix (also El Paso, Texas 
Two school buildings for Board of Education, Bir st & Trost, Phoenix (also El Paso, Texas) 


Loretta College, El Paso, Texas 


mingham Library, Sul Ross Teachers College, Alpine, Tex 
Bem Price, Birmingham Winslow High School, Winslow 
Tupelo High School, Tupelo, Miss. ‘ ' 
Minor High School, Jefferson County Vv. O. Wallingford, Phoenix , : 
Dormitory, Athens College, Athens — ~~ oo Fg ney a Phoenix 
= “merso Schoo Thir« nit *hoenix 
W. A. Rayfield & Co., Birmingham peg os 2a lie ‘ ee 
National Training School for Girls, Washington, D. C. Bishop Atwood Memorial Church School, Phoenix 
sanks School of Music, Birmingham 
Alabama Association for the Blind, Birmingham. ARKANSAS 
George B. Rogers, Mobile John Parks Almand, Little Rock 
High School, Mobile Morrilton High School, Morrilton 
High School, Mobile Russelville High School, Russellville 
Library, Spring Hill College, Mobile Sentonville High School, Bentonville 
Matthews H. Tardy, Birmingham James Dinwiddie, Fayetteville 
Roanoke Senior High School, Roanoke, Va. Junior-Senior High School, Springdale 
Roanoke Junior High School, Roanoke, Va. Junior-Senior High School, Gentry 
Consolidated School, Rockymount, Va. Junior-Senior High School, Winslow 


Warren, Knight & Davis, Birmingham 
Group of nine buildings, Alabama Polytechnic Insti 
tute, Auburn 
Group of seven buildings, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Physical Education Building, Murphy High School, 


Haralson & Nelson, Fort Smith 
North Washington Grade School, Favetteville 
South Jefferson Grade School, Fayetteville 
Hig h School, Booneville 


Mobile George R. Mann, Wanger & King, Little Rock 
Wm. Leslie Welton, Birmingham North Little Rock High School, North Little Rock 
Gorgas School, Birmingham Hickory Street School, North Little Rock 
Robinson School, Birmingham Four rural schools, Pulaski County 


Athenaeum, Parochial School, Birmingham Mitchell Selligman, Pine Bluff 


High School, Hamburg 


ALASKA High School, McGehee 
N. Lester Troast, Juneau High School, Warr 


Sage Memorial Building, Sheldon Jackson School, Eugene John Stern, Little Rock 
Sitka Little Rock Senior High School and Junior College, 
Shoemaker Bay Industrial School, Wrangell Little Rock 
Col. Carl Ben Eielson Building of Aeronautical En- Pulaski Heights Grade School, Little Rock 
gineering, Fairbanks Hot Springs Junior High School, Hot Springs 
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Architects for 


Witt, Seibert & Halsey, Texarkana (also 
Texas) 


Junior College, Texarl 


& De 


Wittenberg Lony, |! Roel 
Dunbar High S ( ed I Rock 
Desare High Sch Desar 
Forrest ( High S rrest City 

E. J. Wolpert, Jo: oro 
Woodland Junior Hig ; l, Jonesboro 
Tyronza High Scho T 
North School, Jone 


CALIFORNIA 


Allison & Allison, Los Ar 


Women’s P il Educat Build 


a I ver ty of 
California, Los Ange 
Pounce | Vi rd Ju S« Giro Santa 
Ana 
Herbert Hoover 1] School, S Ana 
oo W. Angel, Los Ar 
auditor im Building 1 termediate S Irving 
Inte? tan | tington P 
Elem ntary S ol, H { Dark 
W. Horace Austin, Long B 
Ol Ay Junic Hig Ss ol, ¢ 
Addition to Wood H S Long 
Beach 
Addition to Long Beach Polytech Hig School 
Long Be 
Edwin Bergstrom, Los Ang 
Auditor i Adi tic I ilding hn {( 
Fremont High Schoc | Angel 
Science and Sl B i 
Boys’ and Gir Gy! Buildir same 
Charles H. Big r, Bal 1 
Kern Cour I mm | School Group 
Lineoln Se l, Baker i 
Conkle DD Scho I 
Horatio W. Bishop, Los Ar 
Carthay ¢ hool, J elk 
Two additior , Cartha ( School Le Angel 
Howard G. 5 Stocl 
Auditoriun 1 Conservatory Building ( ge of 
the Pacif Stockt ’ ciated Davis 
Pearce Co., Stocktor 
New grout of buildiz . Calaveras Uy High 
School, San Andrea 
Leon Caryl ene, P lena 
Jeffer n Element t S I idena 
Arr Sec Ss or P i 
Freemont Scl l, Pa 1 
Birge M. Clark, Palo A 
Palo Alto I His Ss Palo Alt 
Washington I n H s Gym I Center 
ville 
Group of building Menlo School for Boys 
Athertor 
Orville L. Clark, Los Ar 
Paso Rob Union H S 1, Paso Robles 
Ru Elementary Si I Ang 
Glendale Elementary S l, Glendal 
W. D. Coates, Jr., Co., Fr 
Hanford Ur n High S Hanford 
Porterville Union H Porterville 
Sanger Union High Scl Sanger 
Alfred I. Coffey, San F1 
Gault Grar ir Scho S Cruz 
Garfield Schcol Fair O 
McKinley Grammar S« Redwood ( 
Norman R. Coulter, San |} 


Crescent Elk School, Cre ent Cit 


Fortuna Schoo Fortuna 

Addition ( nt ¢ H School Cre nt City 
Louis N. Crawford, Santa Maria 

Goleta Union School, Ge 

El Camino Street School, Santa Maria 

Pismo Gramn Ss 
Crim, Resing & M’Guinness, San Franci 

James Lick Junior Hig School, San Francisco 

Presidio Junior Hig Scho fir Sa Frat 

co 
Presidio Junior High S¢ ynd ! Sa 
Francisco 


‘exarkana, 


Educational Buildings 


Stockton 


Elementary 


Davis-Pearce Co., 
Yuba City 
Calistoga |} 
Antioch Hig 

Charles F. mh Sacramento 
Sacramento Junior Colle 
Redding High School, 
Lincoln Grammar 

John J. Donovan, Oakland 
St. Mary’s College Group 
Eureka Junior High Schoo 
College of Notre Dame, Bel: 

Edwards & Schary, San Francisco 
Park School, San Mateo 
Borel School, San Mateo 
Soledad School, Soledad 

Frederick H. Eley, Santa Ana 
Julia Lathrop Junior High Sch 
Gymnasium and plunge, Hig} 
Gymnasium and plunge 

ingt Beach, Calif 

Gable & Wyant, Los Angeles 
Hawthorne Elementary 

severly Hills 
Beverly Vista Elementary 
Beverly Hills 

Louis J. Gill, San 
Scripps Institute 

of 

Sx 


School 
School ( 


Antioc! 


a mentary 
School, 


ge 
Re 


School, 


on 


Diego 
of Oceanog 
California, Dis 
Bishop's for Girls, La J 
La Jolla Elementary School, La 
A. E. Hansen, Glendale 
Montrose Grammar School, 
Lincoln Grammar School, La Cre 
La Crescenta Grammar 


William C. Hays, 
Giannini Hall, 
Animal Se 

Dav 

gricultural Engineering Buil 

fornia, Davis 


versity 


ean 


hool 


Schoo 
San Francisco 


Building, U: 


lence 


A 


Myron Hunt & H. C. Chambers, Lo 


Orr Hall and 
Students’ 
nasium and Pool, 

Los Angeles 
Whittier Union 
Girls’ Collegiate 
Arthur R. Hutchason, 
Rockdale School, Los 
Preventori School, 
San L School, 


Library, 


Erdman ] 
tories), \ 


Union ar 
Occidenta 


High 
School, 
Los Anecisn 
Angel 


Santa 


um 
Rey 
William Templeton Johnson, 
Addition to La Jolla Hig! 
Alexander Hamilton Schoo 
Mabel Shaw neg Mu 
mont Claremont 


Howard E. pomanac San 
San Bernardino Valley 
W oodrow W ilson 
San Bernardino 
Frederick Kennedy, Jr., 
Frances E. Willard 
Woodrow Wilson 
Astronomy Building, 
dena 
T. C. Kistner & Co., Los 
John C. Fremont Junior Hig 
Herbert Hoover High School 
Leuzinger High School, Law: 


Krempel & Erkes, Los Angeles 


uls San Luis 
pal 


ss 


Colleges, 


irdino 
or (¢ 
S 
High 
Pasader 
Achool. P 


Hig] 


Bern: 
Juni 
School 


Junior 
Junior 


Angele 
} 


gret Harte Junior High School 
118th Street School, Los Ar ] 


1st 
Ernest J. Kump Co., 
Visalia Union High 
Gymnasium, Wasco 
Auditorium, Wasco 


. A. Larralde, Los Angeles 
Mill School, near Whittier 
Norwalk School, Norwalk 
Wiseburn School, Hawthorne 


George M. Lindsey, Los Angeles 
James A. Garfield High School, I 
South Gate High School 
John Marshall High School, 


Street School Addition, 


Fre sno 
School, \ 
I nion 
Union 


Los 


Schoc 
S 


souti (ty 


Univers ty of Calif 


in Bert 


Scho 


Pasadena Jun 


idale 


boratory, 
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Uni- 


dorm1i- 
Gym- 
Ro« k, 


in Bernardino 


no 


in Ber 


Pomona 
Diego 


Wasco 
Wasco 
eles 


nardino 
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Marsh, Smith & Powell, Los Angeles 
Letters and Arts Building, University 
Redlands 
Sierra Madre Elementary School, Sierra Madre 
Newport Harbor Union High School, Orange County 
Mott M. Marston, Los Angeles 
Tustin Union High School, Tustin 
Gymnasium, Puente Union High School, Puente 
Lockwood Street School, Los Angeles 
Marston & Maybury, Pasadena 
Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena 
Infirmary, Claremont College, Claremont 
Mechanic Arts Building, University of 
Los Angeles 
Albert C. Martin, Los Angeles 
Conaty Memorial High School, Los Angeles 
Narbonne High School of Los Angeles group 
Los Angeles Junior Seminary, Los Angeles 
Miller & Pflueger, San Francisco 
Jefferson Elementary School, San Francisco 
Alamo Elementary School, San Francisco 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Francisco 
Miller & Warnecke, Oakland 
Castlemont Senior High School, 
Merritt High School, Oakland 
Garfield Junior High School, Oakland 
DeWitt Mitcham, San Bernardino 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary School, San Bernardino 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College Gymnasium, 
San Bernardino 
D Street Elementary School, Needles 
Morgan, Walls & Clements, Los Angeles 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles 
Auditorium Unit, Polytechnic High 
Angeles 
Rosemead Grammar School, Rosemead 
Karl W. Muck, County Architect, Los Angeles 
Juvenile Hall School (for delinquent minors), Los 
Angeles 
El Retiro School (Girls’ Rehabilitation School), San 
Fernando 
Occupational Therapy School 
dren), Olive View 
James T. Narbett, Richmond 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Richmond 
Fairmont Grade School, Richmond 
Woodrow Wilson Grade School, Richmond 
H. C. Newton & R. D. Murray, Los Angeles 
St. John's School, Hawthorn 
St. Joseph's School, Inglewood 
Lankershim School, Los Angeles 


A. 8. Nibecker, Jr., South 
Auditorium, University 
Gymnasium, Foshay Junior 

geles 
Havenhurst Elementary School, San Fernando 

E. L. Norberg & John E. Norberg, San Francisco 
San Mateo High School Group, San Mateo 
High School Gymnasium, Burlingame 
San Carlos Central School, San Carlos 

John Parkinson & Donald B. Parkinson, Los Angeles 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles: 

Bridge Hall 
Student Union Building 
Physical Education Building 

Pierpont & Walter S. Davis, Los Angeles 
Sierra Park School, Los Angeles 
Stanford Avenue School, Los Angeles 
Palo Verde School, Los Angeles 

Roy Seldon Price, Beverly Hills 
Horace Mann School, Beverly 
Boynton School, Boynton, Ark. 
Lenox Hall additions, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scott Quintin, Alhambra 
Woodrow Wilson School, San Gabriel 
Auditorium, Granada School, Alhambra 
Auditorium, Fremont School, Alhambra 

Lloyd Rally, Los Angeles 


Fremont Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles 


of Redlands, 


California, 


Oakland 


School, Los 


(for consumptive chil- 


Pasadena 
High School, Sawtelle 
High School, Los An- 


Hills 


Boys’ Gymnasium, Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier 
Classroom Building, Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier 
W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., Berkeley 
New group of buildings, Mills College, Oakland 


(also, general scheme for future development) 
New group of buildings, Pacific School of Religion 
(also, general scheme for future development) 
Hillside School, Berkeley 


Tue AMERICAN ScHOooL AND UNIVERSITY 


Alfred W. Rea & Charles E. Garstang, Los Angeles 
Group of buildings for El Segundo High School, 
El Segundo 
Chemewa Junior High School, 
Polytechnic High School Gymnasium, 


Reed & Corlett, Oakland 
Chabot Grammar School, Oakland 
Additions to Dixon Grammar School, Dixon 
Oakland High School, Oakland 


Winchton Leamon Risley, Los Angeles 
Norfolk Street Grammar School, Los Angeles 
Dominguez School, Los Angeles 
Dickens Street School, Los Angeles 


Lincoln Rogers & Anson Boyd, Los Angeles 
Auditorium, High School, San Diego 
Auditorium, LaFayette Junior High School, Los An- 
geles 
Part-Time High School, San Diego 
Francis W. Rutherford, Santa Monica 
Madison (platoon) School, Santa Monica 
Valley Junior High School, Burbank 
Emerson Elementary School, Burbank 
Frank R. Schaefer, Los Angeles 
Auditorium Building, Franklin High School, Los An 
geles 
Winter Gardens School, Montebello 
Lowell Joint School, Los Angeles and Orange Coun- 
ties 
George C. Sellon, Sacramento 
Colusa Union High School, Colusa 
Loomis Union Grammar School, Loomis 
Benicia High, Benicia 
Shields, Fisher & Lake, Fresno 
Roosevelt High School, Fresno 
Addition to Hanford High School, Hanford 
Benjamin Franklin School, Fresno 
Henry C. Smith, San Francisco 
Hayward Union High School Group, Hayward 
Gonzales Union Grammar School, Gonzales 


Riverside 
Riverside 


Windsor Soule & John Frederick Murphy, Santa 
Barbara 
McKinley Elementary School, Santa Barbara 
Harding Kindergarten-Primary School, Santa Barbara 


Frederick-Forrest Peabody Elementary School, Santa 


Barbara 
Starks and Flanders, Sacramento 
Davis Joint Union High School, Davis 
Williams Union Grammar School, Williams 
Crocker Elementary Grade School, Sacramento 
Swartz & Ryland, Fresno (also Monterey ) 
Academic Building, Monterey Union High School D 
trict, Monterey 
Heaton Elementary School, Fresno 
Library, Fresno State College, Fresno 
Edward Cray Taylor & Ellis Wing Taylor, Los Angel 
Cabrillo Avenue Elementary School, San Pedro 
Home Gardens School, Los Angeles 
Hooper Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles 


Ralph D. Taylor, Alturas 


Roosevelt Elementary School, Susanville, Lassen 
County 

High School Group, Greenville, Plumas County 
Gymnasium Building, Modoc Union High School 


Alturas 


Walker & Eisen, Los Angeles 
Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Humphreys Avenue School, Los Angeles 
South Park School, Los Angeles 


W. H. Weeks, San Francisco 
La Cumbre Junior High School, Santa 
Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose 


G. Stanley Wilson, Riverside 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
Corona High School, Corona 
Upland Junior High School, Upland 


Roy C. Wilson, Santa Paula 
Isbell Grammar School, Santa Paula 
Ojai High School, Ojai 
Hueneme Grammar School, Hueneme 


Jarbara 


Carleton Monroe Winslow, Los Angeles 
Fullerton Union High School Group, Fullerton 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles 
Knapp College of Nursing, Santa Barbara 


Architects for Educational Buildings 


Henry J. Withey, Los Angeles 


Fries Avenue Elementary School, Wilmington 
Malabar Street Elementary School, Los Angeles 
Van Nuys Elementary School, Van Nuys 

David J. Witmer & Loyall F. Watson, Los Angeles 
Ninety-Sixth Street School, Los Angeles 
Sturges Auditorium, Sturg Junior High School, San 


sernardino 
Ramona 
Ralph Wyckoff, San Jose 
Anne Darling School, San Jose 
Washington School, Santa Clara 
Science Building, State Teachers College, San Jose 


School, San Bernardino 


COLORADO 
J. B. Benedict, Denver 


Graland Primary School, Denver 
Rosedale Primary School, Denver 


St. Thomas Seminary and Chapel, Denver 
William N. Bowman Co., Denver 

Gymnasium, State Teachers College, Greeley 

Cole Junior High School, Denver 


High School, Fort Collins 


T. H. Buell & Co., 


Denver 


Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver 
Asbury Elementary School, Denver 
High School, Ovid 

Walter DeMordaunt, Pueblo 
Park Hill Junior High School, Pueblo 
Pleasant View High School, Pueblo 


Additions to Junior High School, District No. 20, 


Pueblo 


H. W. J. Edbrooke, Denver 
Dormitory and Academic Building, Loretto Heights 
College, Denver 
Valverde School, Denver 


Arvoda High School, Arvoda 
M. S. Fallis Architect Co., Denver 
Garden Place School, Denver 
Colorado Woman's College Denver 
Glenwood Springs High School, Glenwood Springs 


William E. & Arthur A. Fisher, Denver 
South High School, Denver 
Morey Junior High School, Denver 


Alamosa High School, Alamosa 


Robert K. Fuller, Denver 
Edison School, Denver 
Junior High School, Boulder 
Eaton High School, Eaton 

Eugene G. Groves, Denver 


Library, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins 


High School, Pine Bluffs, Wyoming 
William Smith High School, Aurora 


M. H. Hoyt & B. Hoyt, Denver 
Lake Junior High School, Denver 
Steele School, Denver 
Nurses Training School, Denver 


Henry James Manning, Denver 


Library, Denver University, Denver 
Residence Hall, Regis College, Denver 
Fairmont Grade School, Denver 


G. Meredith Musick 
sryant-Webster Grade School, 
Beach Court Grade School, Denver 
Colorado State School, Golden 


I. H. & W. M. Rapp Co., Trinidad 


Denver 


Industrial 


Willson Hall—Science Building for New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, Roswell, N. Mex 


Cahoon Armory for New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
Two sections of barracks completing 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N 
E. Floyd Redding, Denver 
Opportunity School (Vocational Hizh School) 
High School, Nogales, Ariz 
Nurses School and Dormitory, 
and Hospital, Denver. 
Geo. H. Williamson, Denver 
East Senior High School, Denver 
William H. Smiley Junior High School, Denver 
Lincoln School, Denver 


qu idrangle, 


Mex, 
Denver 


Porter Sanitarium 


CONNECTICUT 
Isaac A. Allen and Son, Inc., Hartford 
Colonel William E. Cone School, Hartford 
Vine Street School, Hartford 
Addition to Vine Street School, Hartford 
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Leonard Asheim, Bridgeport 
Devon School, Milford 
Roosevelt School (City Normal), Bridgeport 
Waltersville School, Bridgeport 
Russell F. Barker, Hartford 
William Thompson Sedgwick School, West Hartford 
Charter Oak Elementary Schoo West Hartford 


Elmwood Elementary School, West Hartford 
Fred’k H. Beckwith, Bridgeport 
Central Junior High School, Norwalk 
Nichols School, Stratford 
Garden Street School, Stratford 
Brown & Von Beren, New Haver 
Fair Haven Junior High School, New Haven 


Saldwin School, New Haven 
New Haven 


Simeon 
Atwater Street Training School 
Walter P. Crabtree, Hartford 
Lincoln Elementary School, New Britain 
Vocational High School, New Britain 
Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield 


A. Graham Creighton, New London 
Hand Academy, Madison 


Charles B. Jennings Grammar School, New London 
Rutland High School, Rutland, Vt. 
R. W. Foote, New Haven 
West Haven High School, West Haven 
Branford High School, Branford 


Silsbey Science Hall, Talladega, Ala. 
Freney & Moeckel, Waterbury 
Crosby High School, Waterbury 
Bunker Hill School, Waterbury 
Woodrow Wilson School, Waterbury 
George H. Gray, New Haven 
gerea College, Berea, Ky. 
South Campus: Rogers Hall 
Woods Penniman Building (Women’s Union) 


(Girls’ Dormitory) ; 


North Campus: Emery Building (Domestie Scei- 
ence); Science Hall; Seabury Gymnasium for 
Men 

East Campus: Agricultural Building 


Office of Lorenzo Hamilton, Inc., Meriden 
New unit, Roger Sherman School, Meriden 
New unit, John Barry School, Meriden 
State Trade School, Meriden 
William E. Hunt, Torrington 
Central Grade School, Winsted 
Greenwood School, Winsted 
Forbes School, Torrington 
Joseph A, Jackson, New Haven 
St. Stephen’s School, Bridgeport 
St. Hedwig’s School, Floral Park, N. Y. 
St. Stanislaus School, Trenton, N. J 
Wm. D. Johnson, Hartford 
Francis Stillman Grammar School, Wethersfield 
Holcomb Street Grammar School, Hartford 
Third addition, Holcomb Street Grammar School, 
Hartford 
Malmfeld, Adams & Prentice, Hartford 
State Trade School, Hartford 
West Middle School, Hartford 
Noah Webster School, Hartford 
William T. Marchant, Hartford 
Meadow District School, East 
Center School, Farmington 
Ridge Road School, Wethersfield 
Mylchreest & Reynolds, Hartford 
Our Lady of Sorrows Parochial School, Hartford 
Washington Street School, Hartford 
Sigma Chi Fraternity House, Wesleyan Univ 
Middletown 
Delbert K. Perry & Earle K. Bishop, New 


Hartford 


ersity 


Britain 


Science Building and Pathological Laboratory, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs 

Junior High School, Newington 

Faculty House, Connecticut Agricultural College, 


Storrs 

Ernest A. Southey, Bridgeport 
sassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 
Alteration, Beardsley School, Bridgeport 
Danbury High School, Danbury 

Towner & Sellew Associates, Inc., Middletown 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Middletown 
City District High School, Middletown 
Community School, Hampden, Mass 

Louis A. Walsh, Waterbury 
St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield 
Levenworth High School, Waterbury 
Columbia School, Waterbury 
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Whiton & McMahon, Hartford 
Clarence A. Barbour School, Hartford 
Hillside Avenue School, Hartford 
Frank A. Brackett School, Hartford 


DELAWARE 
Brown & Whiteside, Wilmington 


Barracks Buildings and Kecreation Building, Ferris 
Industrial School, Marshallton 
Sandy Bank School, Upper Providence, Pa. 
E. William Martin, Wilmington 
Avongrove High School, Avondale, Pa 
Sellersville-Perkasie High School, Perkasie, Pa. 
Kennett Consolidated School, Kennett Square, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Albert I. Cassell, Washington 


Howard University group, Washington: 
College of Medicine 
Women’s Dormitories (group of five buildings) 
Albert L. Harris, Municipal Architect, Washington 
McKinley High School, Washington 
Garnet Patterson Junior High School, Washington 
E. A. Paul Junior High School, Washington 
H. G. Little, Washington 
Grade School Group, Wauchula, Fla. 
Zolfo School Group, Zolfo, Fla. 
Ft. Meade High School, Ft. Meade, Fla. 
Milburn-Heister & Co., Washington 
Junior High School, Durham, N. C. 
Parochial School, Washington 
De LaSalle College, Washington 
Rossel Edw. Mitchell, Washington (also Chevy Chase, 
Md.) 
Methodist Protestant College, High Point, N. C. 
High School, Bethesda, Md 
Grade School. Falls Church, Va. 


M. F. Moore, Washington 
St. Augustine’s School, Convent, Church, Rectory 
Hall, Washington 
jon Secours Convent, Washington 
St. Martin’s School, Convent, Washington 
Upham and Adams, Washington 
Washington-Lee High School 
Leesburg High School, Leesburg, Va. 
Mt. Rainier High School, Mt. Ranier, Md. 
L. P. Wheat, Jr., Washington 
Several grade schools and one Junior High School 
for the Board of Education, Montgomery County, 
Md. 


FLORIDA 


Franklin O. Adams, Tampa 
Plant High School, Tampa 
Brewster Vocational School, Tampa 
Henry B. Mitchell Graded School, Tampa 
Roy A. Benjamin, Jacksonville 
John Gorrie Junior High School, Jacksonville 
(Mellen C. Greeley, Associate Architect) 
Kirby-Smith Junior High, Jacksonville 
(Mellen C. Greeley, Associate Architect) 
Graded School, Jacksonville 
Edward D. Fitchner, Tallahassee 
St. Andrews Grade School, St. Andrews 
Bay County High School, Panama City 
Jackson County High School, Marianna 
August Geiger, Miami 
Shenandoah Junior High School, Miami 
Robert E. Lee Auditorium, Miami 
Ojus School, Ojus 
Mellen C. Greeley, Jacksonville 
John Gorrie and Edmund Kirby Smith Junior High 
School Annex buildings, Jacksonville 
Madison High School, Madison 
Greenville High School, Greenville 
Harry M. Griffin, Daytona Beach 
Junior-Senior High School, Daytona Beach 
Junior-Senior High School, Leesburg 
Junior-Senior High School, Titusville 
Arch D. Holsinger, Lakeland 
Grammar School, Haines City 
Highlands City School, Highlands City 
Griffin School, Griffin 
Bert D. Keck, Stuart 
Stuart High and Grade School, Stuart 
Indiantown Grade School, Indiantown 
Salemo Grade School, Salemo 


Francis J. Kennard & Son, Tampa 
Hillsborough High School, Tampa 
Memorial Junior High School, 1 

a Junior High School, Tampa 


Kiehnel & Elliott, Miami 


West Tam] 


Rollings ¢ 


ollege, Winter Park 


Morningside Elementary Scho 


Miami Seni 


or High School, Miami 


Maurice E. Kressly, Orland 


Greensburg 


Junior-Senior High School, 


‘ampa 


Mi 


Lincoln High School, Ridgeway, Pa 


St. James’ 
Mark & Sheft 
Robert E. 

Jacksonv 
High and 


County 


Roman Catholic Paris! 
all, Jacksonville 


Lee and Andrew Jackson 


ille 


Grade School, Cres« 


1 School 


‘ent City 


Elementary School, Palatka, Putnam County 


Alvin Roger Moore, Tallahassee 


Chatires Sel 
Chiefland S 
Liberty Co 


Ada Merritt 
Dade Count 
Gymnasium, 

School, M 


ool, Chaires 
chool, Chiefland 


inty High School, Bristol 


H. Hastings Mundy, Miami 


Junior High School, } 
y Agricultural Senior 
Dade County Agricu 
iami 


Jefferson D. Powell, Jacksonville 


Norwood Pt 
Marietta Pi 


iblic School, Jacksonvy 
iblie School, Jacksony 


Publie School, Folkston, Ga. 


Howard M. Reynolds, Orlando 


Orlando Senior High School, Orl 


lian 


Greensburg 


Orlando 


High 


Schoc 


Put 


High School, Mi 


ltural Senior Hig 


il 


11ie 


indo 


Winter Park High School, Winter Park 


Ocoee High 


School, Ocoee 


E. L. Robertson, Miami 


Auditorium 
William Jer 
Auditorium 

si hool, \ 


(George L. Pfeiffer, Associate 


and Cafeteria, Riversi 


ind Cafeteria, Mi: 
liami 


Henry L. Taylor, St. Petersburg 


South Side 
Lakeview A 
Grade Scho¢ 


Junior High School, 


de School, 
inings Bryan School, Miam 
imi Ediso 


Archit 


St Petersh 


} 


venue Grade School, St. Petersh 
1, St. Pete 


1 for Colored Childrer 


Nat Gaillard Walker, Fort Myers 


Primary an 
Primary ane 


1 Grade School, Estere 
1 Grade School, West 


) 


Fort M 


Grade and High School, Boca Grande 


Rudolph Weaver, Gainesville 


orida State College for Wome 


Library, FI] 
lassee 
Gymnasium, 
hasse e 


Stadium, U1 


Florida State College 


liversity of Florida, G: 


8S. J. Welch, Pensacola 
Jasper High School, Jasper 
De Fumak Springs High School, 
Panama City High School, Panam: 
Walker D. Willis, Pensacola 


nark School, Pensacola 


George Halt 
Crestview S 
Tate Agricu 


chool, Crestview 


Itural School, Gonzalez 


Frank A. Winn, Jr., Tampa 


Benjamin F 


Wimauma Elementary-High School, 


ranklin Junior High School 


John T. Kenley Elementary School 


GEORGIA 


Cletus W. Bergen, Savannah * 


Dining Hall, Georgia State I 


Savannah 
49th Street 
Architect) 


Florance Street Graded School, Savannah 


Architect) 
Edward F. Bil 


High School 


Graded School, Sav 


lie, Atlanta 
. Fort Valley (associa 


and Poundstone) 


Auditorium 
Institute, 
High School 


and Gymnasium Wing, 
Anniston, Ala. 
Live Oak, Fla 


A. Ten Eyck Brown, Atlanta 
Newberry High School, Newberry, S. 0 
Fullerwood School, St Augustine, 


Canton High 


School, Canton 


for Womer ‘ 


tinesville 


er 


T 


De Fumak 


B City 


, Tampa 


ndustrial 


annah 


ted wit} 


Alabama 


Fla. ; 


Miam 


n Hig 


irg 


irg 


(Cor 


Li 


rsburg 


Snr 


Tampa 
Wimauma 


ilting 


(Consulti: 


Ck 


Military 


Harold Bush-Brown & J. 


Departs \ 
Technolog \t ta 
Dining Ha Georgia S 
Dat G ! Si 
School | ol 
Clo i” ] { 

Atlanta 
Wm. J. J. Chase, Atlanta 
Monre Count Hlig S 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 8S 
Moultrie High School, M 


Daniell & Beutell, Atlanta 


William 4 Russell Higl 


Atlant 


i 
Marietta High School, Marie 


Sparks-Adel High Sel 
Dennis & Dennis, Macor 
High School, Shelln 
Grade & High School, 
School Building, Cuthbert 
W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr., M 
La Building Mercer Ur 
Ne group of building 


(Walker & Weel \r 
phant, Associate Ar t 
sruce Grar Schoo 
phant \ ts ( 
it Are 
Edwards & Sayward, Atlant 
Classroom Building, W 
Ss. C 
Cr mbia Theo rical Ser 


I | 


Girls S« 


Hentz, Adler & 
North Fulton Cour HH 
Sister Chapel, Spelma 
Nurses’ Home, Spelman ( 

Chas. H. Hopson, Atlanta 
Clark Universit. Atlanta 
Gammon Theological Ser 
Joel Chandler Harris Grar 


Willis Irvin, Augusta 
Additions and alter 
Allendale Cent zed Sel 
William Robi n School, 

Ivey & Crook, Atlanta 
Chemistry Building, Emor 
Emory Junior College \ 
Druid Hills District S« 

Levy & Clarke, Savanr 

le Baldwir 


East Sic 





W. Bergen, Associate A 
Aunex, Wate Avenue S 


Bergen, Associate Are] 


Shutze, Atlant: 
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H. Gailey, and Associates, 


Georg School of 


of Technology, Atlanta 
of Aero itic Georgia 


School, Fulton County, 


i¢ nt 
ty Macon 
in ¢ é Macon 
Dur dy & O 
lace D ody & O 
\ SS} Ver Ass¢ 


Atlanta 


nmar School, Atlanta 


Girls High School, Augusta 


Allendale s. ( 
\ugusta 
I versit Atlanta 
) ir 
n, Savannah (Cletus 
t) 
Savannah (Cle Ww 


ih (Cletus W. Berger 


Florance Street School, Sa 1, 
Associate Arcihite 
T. F. Lockwood, Columbu 
Central High School, Phenix City Ala 
Vocational Building, ndustrial High School, 
Columbus 
Thomasville High School, Thomasville (Ot Clay 
Poundstone Associate A t 
Walter P. Marshall, Savant 
Religious Education School, Savannah 
Annex, Water Avenue Sel Savannah 
19th street Ne) hool, savant! 
Morgan, Dillon & Lewis, Atlanta 
Administration Building, Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta 
Founders Tower Group il 
Lupton and Lowry Halls ame 
William Franklin Oliphant, Macon 
Manual Trainir ind She Building Lanier Hig 
School for Be Macon Claude W. Shelverton 
Associate Architect 
A. L Miller H Schoo r Git Macor Claude 
W. Shelvertor Associate <A ect 
Alexander Grade School » IV Ingleside (Bibb 
County ) 


G. Lloyd Preacher & Co., Inc., Atlanta 


Tubman High School for 


All the public school 
the archite 3 


American Institute of Arcl 


Cletus W. Berger Levy & Cl 


Girl Augu 


Savannah is handled 
tv belonging t 


g o the 
These firms ire 


rke, Walter P. Marshall, 


Percy Sugden, Wallin and Comer. 


Lanier High School for Bo Mac 

Evans High School, Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
Arthur Neal Robinson, Atlanta 

David T. Howard School At nta 


Dorm tory, Eldridge Acader i ige Ala 
Rabun Valley High School, D ] 


Scroggs & Ewing, Augusta 
Academy of Richmond Count ind Junior College, 
Augusta 
Monte Sano Grammar School Augusta 


HAWAII 
Louis E. Davis, Honolulu 


Science Buildings \ and B McKinle Hig 
School, Honolulu 
Academic Buildings “A” and B MekKinlk High 
Schoo Honolulu 
Administration and Auditor ! Mc Kinle; Hig) 
School Honolulu 
C. W. Dickey, Honolulu 
Maunawili Training School for Gir (Administra- 
tion and Classroom Building do t S 
intendent’s house), Honolulu 
Territorial Normal Schoo Hono 
Kamehameha School (Library 1) I Gy! 1 
sium 3} dormitories, Practice Cottage), Honolulu 
Mayers, Murray & Phillip, A ite Architects) 
Marshall H. Webb, Honolulu 
St. Louis College (five buildings Honolulu 


Central Grammar School, Honolulu 


IDAHO 
Frank H. Paradice, Jr., Pocatello 


Central School, Blackfoot 

High School, Blackfoot 

Girls’ Dormitory, Southern Branch, University of 
Idaho, Pocatello 

Wayland & Fennell, Boise 

Administration and Library Building Albion State 
Normal School, Albion 

High School, Payette 

High and Grade Schools, Shoshone 


ILLINOIS 
Ralph E. Abell Co., Chicago 


Palatine Township High School, Palatine 
McHenry Community High School, McHenry 
Arlington Heights Township High School, Arlington 
Heights 

Aldrich & Aldrich, Galesburg 
Bateman School, Galesburg 
Alice Ingersol Gymnasium, Canton 
Grade and High School, Perry 

Armstrong, Furst & Tilton, Chicag 
Western Theological Semina I 
Graduate Building, Universit of Chicago, Chicago 
North Elementary School, Glencoe 

Aschauer & Waggoner, Decatur 
Gorin Library, Millikin Universit Decatur 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield 


st James School, Decatur 
Ashby, Ashby & Schulze, Chicago 
Junior High School, Riverside 
Grant Community High School, Fox Lake 
Thomas Jefferson School, Berwyn 


H. Frederic Beck, Chicago 
Whittier Grade School, Harvey 
Bryant Grade School, Harve 


Calumet City High School, Calumet City 
F. E. Berger & R. L. Kelley, Champaig: 
Mattoon High School, Mattoon 
St. Anne High School, St. Anne 
Cerro Gordo High School, Cerro Gordo 
Berlin & Swern, Chicago 
Dormitories and Art Hall, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis 
Religious Education Building, First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park 
Bradley & Bradley, Rockford 


Gymnasium, Mount Morris College, Mount Mort 


John W. Henney Grade School reeport 
Pecatonica Community High S Pecator " 
Herbert A. Brand, Chicago 

St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Scho Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Gymnasium, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest 

Dormitory, Evangelical Theological Seminary Na- 


perville 
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Brooks, Bramhall & Dague, Decatur 
Johns Hill Junior High School, Decatur 
Washington Grade School, Decatur 
Centennial Junior High School, Decatur 


E. Norman Brydges, Chicago 

Four Elementary Schools and One 
School, Elmhurst 

Three Elementary Schools, 


Junior High 


Lombard 


One Elementary and One Junior High School, Glen 
Ellyn 
Cervin & Stuhr, Rock Island 
High School, Moline 


Junior High School, Macomb 
Stadium, High School, Rock Island 


Childs & Smith, Chicago 
Nichols Intermediate School, Evanston 
Longfellow Elementary School, Pontiac, Mich. 
Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


John D. Chubb, Chicago 
Senior High School, Quincy (Behrensmeyer & Hafner, 
Associate Architects) 
Southwestern Junior High School, Battle 
Mich. (lL. J. Sarvis, Associate Architect) 
Roosevelt School, Kenosha, Wis. 


Edwin H. Clark, Inc., Chicago 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Il. 
Chicago Latin School, Chicago (Boys; also Girls) 
Group of buildings, North Shore Country Day School, 
Winnetka 
J. E. Coyle, Joliet 
Lockport High School, Lockport 
Crete Grade School, Crete 
Geneva Grade School, Geneva 
8. Lester Daly, Metropolis 
Herrin Grade School, Herrin 
Gymnasium, Metropolis Community 
Metropolis 
George Rogers Clark School, 
Deal & Ginzel, Lincoln 
Gymnasium, Lincoln 
High School, Lincoln 
High School, Mason City 
Doerr & Doerr, Chicago 
Community Junior High School, Blue Island 
Evergreen Park Grade School, Evergreen Park 
Loretto Academy, Chicago 
Floyd E. Dougherty, Chicago 
Danville High School, Danville 
West Chicago High School, West Chicago 
J. H. Freeman Grade School, Aurora 


Hamilton B. Dox, Peoria 
Academy of Our Lady (Girls’ Catholic High School) 
Peoria 
St. Anthony's Parochial School, Streator 
Franklin School, Peoria 
N. Max Dunning, Chicago 
Emerson School, Maywood (Van Gunten & Van Gun- 
ten, Associate Architects) 


Creek, 


High School, 


Paducah, Ky. 


Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn (audi- 
torium and classroom addition) 
Irving School, Maywood (Van Gunten & Van 
Gunten, Associate Architects) 
George G. Elmslie, Chicago 
Forbes Hall of Science, Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. Dak. 


Dak. 


Power-Plant, Yankton College, Yankton, S. 
Yankton, 


Look Hall (for Men), Yankton College, 
S. Dak. 
Hermann J. Gaul & Son, Chicago 
St. Michael’s High School, Chicago 
Sacred Heart Elementary School, Chicago 
St. Benedict’s Elementary School, Chicago 
Paul Gerhardt, Chicago 
Lane Technical School, Chicago 
Parker Junior High School, Chicago 
Austin Senior High School, Chicago 


R. Z. Gill & Co., Murphysboro (also St. Louis, Mo.) 
Du Quoin Township High School, Du Quoin 
Rebuilding—Murphysboro Township High School, 


Murphysboro 
Logan Junior High School, Murphysboro 


Leonard Anthony Gliatto, Chicago 
Mt. St. Mary's Academy, St. Charles 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Glenview 
Gymnasium, De La Salle Institute, Chicago 
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Granger & Bollenbacher, Chicago 
Women’s Memorial Residence Hall, 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 
Pierce Hall (Men's Union 
lege, Gambier, Ohio 
Northwestern University Group, Evanston 
14 Sorority Buildings 
2 Dormitories (with James Gamble Rogers) 

Hamilton, Fellows & Nedved, Chicago 
Evanston Township High School, 
Beiger School, Mishawaka, Ind. 
High School Building and Gymnasium, 

Minn. 

Hewitt, Emerson & Gregg, Peoria 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Peoria 
Columbia Elementary School, Peoria 
Three Elementary Schools, Aurora 

Charles Hodgdon & Son, Chicago 
Group of seven buildings, University 

Chicago 
Group of three 
field, Minn 

Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn 

Holabird & Root, Chicago 
University School for Girls, Chicago 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern 

Evanston 
International House, 


Holmes & Flinn, Chicago 
William Beye School, Oak Park 
Severance Hall (dormitory), Carleton College, North 
field, Minn. 
Emerson School, Oak Park 
Benjamin A. Horn, Rock Island 
Edison School, Rock Island (by firm of Cervin, Horn 
& Stuhr, now dissolved) 
Public School Stadium, Rock Island (partly executed 
by firm of Cervin, Horn & Stuhr, now dissolved 
Denkman School, Rock Island 
Denison B. Hull & Stanley W. Hahn, Chicago 
Tanner Library, Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Baxter Hall, Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago 
Robert M. Hyde, Chicago 
Abraham Lincoln School, Cicero 
Emerson Public School, Berwyn 
Jefferson School, Berwyn 
Jameson & Harrison, Peoria 
Blaine-Sumner School, Peoria 
sociate Architect) 
San Jose High School, San Jose 
Lewistown High School, Lewistown 


William C. Jones Associates, Chicago 
Elmhurst College (dormitories, library and _ class 
building), Elmhurst 
Evangelical Orphanage and School, Bensonville 
Kristian Public School, North Chicago 
J. W. Kennedy, East St. Louis 
Collinsville Township High School, Collinsville 
Dupo Community High School, Dupo 
Lincoln Gymnasium and Manual Training 
East St. Louis 


Liese & Ludwick, Danville 
Mayo Junior High School, Paris 
Community High School, St. Joseph 
Community High School, Tuscola 
Jos. C. Llewellyn Co., Chicago 
Provise Township High School, Maywood 
Athletic Building, North Central College, Napery 
Gymnasium and Manual Arts Building, Ottawa Tow: 
ship High School, Ottawa 
Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer, Bloomington 
Presser Hall (Music School Building), Illinois Wes 
leyan University, Bloomington 
Community High School, Normal 
Horatio G. Bent Grade School, Bloomington 


W. F. McCaughey, Park Ridge 


Indiana Univer 


Building), Kenyon Col 


Evanston 


Albert Lea 


of Chicago 


buildings, St. Olaf College, North 


University 


University of Chicago, Chicago 


(Warren W. Day, As 


School, 


Union Ridge School, District No. 86, Norwood Parl 
Township, Chicago 

Niles School addition, District No. 71, Niles 

Des Plaines Grammar School, Des Plaines (John D 


Chubb, Associate Architect) 
Miller & Wallace, Inc., Chicago 
Providence High School, Chicago 
Health and Physical Education 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Holy Cross Academy, Tucson, Ariz. 


Group, Valparaiso 
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Benj. Franklin Olson, Chicago 
Rearrangement of campus layout, 
Elmhurst 
President's 
Gymnasium and 
lege, Elmhurst 


Raymond A. Orput, 


Elmhurst College, 


Elmhurst 
Col- 


College, 


Elmhurst 


Mlmhurst 
Building, 


residence 
Natatorium 


Rockford 


High-Grade School, Watermar 
Harlem High-Grade School, Love's Park, Rockford 
Holeomb Grade School, Holcomb 


Charles Pauly & Son, Granite City 
George W. Niedringhaus School, Granite City 
Marshall School, Granite City 
Louis Baer School, Madison 
Edgar A. Payne, Galesburg 
Consolidated School, Winnebago 
Community High School, Durand 
Grade and High School, Paw Paw 
Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Chicago 
Three Elementary Schools, Park Ridge 
Logan Junior High School, Princeton 
3otany Laboratory, niversity, 
Peterson & Johnson, Rockford 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
Abraham Lincoln Junior 


Chicago I Chicago 


Rockford 
Rockford 


School, 
School 


High 
High 


Marengo Community High School, Marengo 
L. Pfeiffenberger’s Sons, Alton 
Alton High School, Alton (Associate Architects with 
Roger, Danely & Smith) 
Marquette High School, Alton 


Grade School, 


Rufus Alton 
Pond & Pond and Edgar Martin, Chicago 
Lindbergh Elementary School, Muskegon 
Mich. 
Roosevelt 


Easton 
Heights, 


School, Muskegon He Micl 
University of Michigan League, University 
gan, Ann Arbor, Micl 
J. E. O. Pridmore, Chicago 
Stickney School, Chicago 
College Building, Observatory, Lyceum Building 
College Theater, De Paul University, Chicago 


George E. Ramey, Champaign 


ights, 


of Michi- 


and 


Newman Foundation, Champaign 

Lottie Switzer School, Champaign (Berger & Kelley, 
Associated Architects) 

South Side School, Champaign (Berger & Kelley, 


Associated Architects) 


Harry J. Reiger, Springfield 


Grade School, Virden 
Enos School, Springfield 


Matheny School, Springfiel 


James B. Rezny & Adrian Rezny, 

Assembly Hall and Gymnasium, 
Methodius School, Chicago 

St. Marie of Celle Elementary School, 

Our Lady of the Mount Elementary 


Herbert Hugh Riddle, Chicago 
Dormitory, Chicago Theological 
Hilton Chapel, same 
Library and Taylor Hall, 

E. E. Roberts & Elmer C. Roberts, Chicago 
Lincoln School, Oak Park 
Hawthorne School, Oak Park 
Oak Park Baptist Community 

O. W. Rubach, Belleville 
Bunsen School, Jelleville 
Franklin School, Belleville 
Washington School, Belleville 

Monroe R. Sandel & Co., 
St. Casimir’s School, Chicago 
St. Hyacinth's School, Chicago 
St. Bruno's S« 

Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago 


College of Pharmacy, University of 


Chicago 
Saints Cyril and 
Berwyn 


School, Cicero 


Seminary, Chicago 
Same 
Park 


Center, Oak 


Chicago 


hool, Chicago 


Illinois, Chicago 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy for Girls, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 
Nurses Training School, St. Francis Hospital, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

William H. Schulzke, Moline 
John Deere Junior High School, 
Galva High School, Galva 
Geneseo High School, Geneseo 

Shattuck & Layer, Chicago 
Waukegan Junior High 
Washington Grade School, 
School of St. Thomas the 


Moline 


School, Waukegan 
West Harvey 
Apostle, Chicago 
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Slupkowski & Piontek, Chicago 


tev. Francis Gordon Memorial (gymnasium and 
high school building), Chicago 
Holy Trinity High School, Chicago 


St. Francis Seminary and Monastery, Burlington, Wis. 
N. S. Spencer & Son, Chicago 
High School, Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Two High Schools, East St 
Leo Strelka, Chicago 
St. Hilary’s Elementary School, Chicago 
St. Eulalia's Elementary School, Maywood 
St. Bronislava’s Elementary School, Chicago 
Leonard F. W. Stuebe, Danville 
City High School, Kankakee 
Grade and Junior High School. 
Tilton Grade School, Danville 
John S. Van Bergen, Ravinia 
Ravinia Auditorium and School, 
sgraeside School, Highland Park 
Chicago Junior School, Elgin 
W. S. Vander Meer, Rockford 
St. Thomas High Se hool, Rockford 
Muldoon High School, Rockford 
St. Patrick School, St. Charles 
Charles L. Wallace, Joliet 
St. Margaret's Grade School, 
Immaculate Conception Grade 
St. Clotilde’s Grade School, 
C. W. Webster, Waukegan 
Addition to West School. 
North School, Waukegan 
Jackson School, Waukegan 
James M. White, Urbana 
Materials Testing Laboratory, 
Urbana 
Addition to 
bana 
Annex to Chemistry 
Urbana 


Louis 


Savanna 


Highland Park 


Chicago 
School, Elmhurst 


Chicago 


Waukegan 


University of Illinois, 


Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Ur- 


suilding, University of Illinois, 


INDIANA 
Austin & Shambleau, South Bend 
James Whitcomb Riley Junior High School, South 
Bend 
Senior High School addition to James Whitcomb 


Riley Junior High School, South Bend 
James Madison Junior High and Elementary School, 


South Bend 


Harry Philip Bartlett, Indianapolis 
Roosevelt School, Kokomo 
Meridian School, Kokomo 
High School. Connersville 


Carroll O. Beeson, Crawfordsville 
Addition to Lebanon High 
Addition to Crawfordsville 

ville 
Addition to 

Leighton Bowers, 

Churubusco High 


School, Lebanon 
High School, Crawfords- 


Darlington School, Darlington 
Fort Wayne 
School, Churubusco 


School Administration Building, Fort Wayne 
Oxford Grade School, Fort Wayne 


Harry E. Boyle & Co., Evansville 


High School, Paoli 
Aigh School, Harrisburg, Il. 
High School, Glasgow, Ky. 


Le Roy Bradley, Fort 
srightside School, Plymouth 
Johnson Township High School, 
Bourbon Consolidated School, 


Everett I. Brown, Fort Wayne 
Silver Lake School, Silver Lake 
Chester School, North Manchester 
Syracuse High School, Syracuse 


Charles H. Byfield, Indianapolis 
Grade School No. 85, Indianapolis 
Centre Township Grade School No. 3, 
District School No. 15, Bridgeport 


Robert Frost Daggett, 
Asbury Hall (Recitation 
versity, Greencastle 
Chemistry Building, Indiana University, Bloomington 
sutler University Group, Indianapolis (Thomas 
Hibben, Associate Architect) 
Willard M. Ellwood, South Bend 
High School, Crisman 
Junior High School remodeled, South 
Boys’ Vocational School, South Bend 


Wayne 


W olcottville 
Bourbon 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


3uilding) De Pauw Uni- 


Bend 
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Fowler & Karges, Evansville 
Lincoln High School,. Evansville 
Henry Ries Grade School, Evansville 
St. Vincent School and Orphanage, Vincennes 


Freyermuth & Maurer, South Bend 
James Monroe School, South Bend 
Benjamin Harrison School, South Bend 
Abraham Lincoln School, Peru 


J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes 
High School, Oaktown 
High School, Sandborn 
Grade and High School, Allendale, IIl. 


Grifith & Goodrich, Fort Wayne 
Elmhurst School, near Fort Wayne 
Hillcrest School, near Fort Wayne 
Cleveland Township School, South 


Alfred Grindle, Bloomington 
Bloomington High School extension, Bloomington 
Elms Heights Grade School, Bloomington 
D. Eckley Hunter Grade School, Bloomington 


Harrison & Turnock, 
Indiana School for the Blind, 


Whitley 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Carpenter Hall, Earlham College, Richmond 
Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis 


Henkel & Hanson, Connersville 
Mentone Grade and High School, 
Madison High School, Madison 
North Manchester Grade School, 

Norman H. Hill, Indianapolis 
Union Township Consolidated School, Johnson County 
Taylorsville Consolidated School, Taylorsville 
Wayne Township Consolidated School, Hamilton 

County 


Omar Hodge, Indianapolis 
Pleasant View School, 
County 
Highland School, Wayne 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Wayne County 
J. Edwin Kopf & Deery, Indianapolis 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Wabash High School, Wabash 
School No. 81, Indianapolis 


O. L. Hill, Bedford 
Burris School addition, Mitchell 
Ellettsville High School, Ellettsville 
Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville 
McGuire & Shook, Indianapolis 
Perry Township School, Indianapolis 
School No. 82, Indianapolis 
Sheridan Schools, Sheridan 


Mentone 


North Manchester 


Wayne Township, Wayne 
Wayne County 
Wayne Township, 


Township, 
School, 


Miller & Yeager, Terre Haute 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute 
Girls’ Dormitory, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Terre Haute 
Gymnasium Building, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 
Callix E. Miller, South Bend 
Holy Cross School, South Bend 
Chapel, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary’s School, Niles, Mich. 
Hubert Miller, Elkhart 
Lakeville High School, Lakeville 
Parkside School, Goshen 
Hawthorne School, Elkhart 


Karl D. Norris, East Chicago 


Roosevelt Junior High School, East Chicago 
Lincoln Grade School, Indiana Harbor 
La Grange Grade School, La Grange 


Parker & Faulstich, Indianapolis 
Atlanta High School, Atlanta 
Delaware Township High School, 
Guilford Township High Sihool, 


Wm. Gregory Rammel, Logansport 


Fishers 
Plainfield 


James Whitcomb Riley Junior High School Group, 
Logansport 

Noble Township School, Logansport 

Tippecanoe Township School, Delphi 
Frank P. Riedel, Lafayette 

Longlois Grade School, Lafayette 

St. Ann’s Parochial Grade School, Lafayette 

Beech Grove Grade School, Beech Grove 
Walter Scholer, Lafayette 

Purdue Campus, West Lafayette 

West Lafayette Grade School, West Lafayette 


School, Portland 


High 


Portland 
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Robert W. Stevens, Huntington 
St. Felix Capuchin Monastery, Huntington 
Central Grade School, Huntington 
Dallas Township Consolidated School, 


Geo. J. Stoner & Co., Terre Haute 
Glenn High School, East Glenn 
North Terre Haute High School, 
Concannon High School, West Terre 


Sutton & Routt, Vincennes 
St. Mary’s School, Washington 
Vincennes Gymnasium and Coliseum 
Grade School and Gymnasium, Mt. 


Andrews 


North Terre Haute 
Haute 


Vincennes 
Carmel 


Charles L. Troutman, Evansville 
Carpenter Grade School, Evansville 
Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville 
Tell City High School, Tell City 


Wainwright, Wilkins & Co, Hammond 
Junior High School, East Gary 
Elementary School, Tinley Park, IIl 
Senior High School Group, Hobart 


E. R. Watkins, Anderson 
The Longfellow School, Anderson 
Anderson High School Gymnasium, Anderson 
Otterbein College Gymnasium, Westerville 


Werking & Son, Richmond 
High School, Mays 
High School, Milan 
High School, Oldenburg 


Joe H. Wildermuth & Co., Gary 
Tolleston Primary School, Gary 
Public Schools Memorial Auditorium, Gary 
Milford High School, Milford, III 


Ernest W. Young, Sout! 


Bend 


Thomas Jefferson School, South Bend 
Benjamin Franklin School, South Bend 
Lincoln High School, Plymout! 

IOWA 


Charles Altfillisch, Decorah 


C. K. Preus Gymnasium, Luther College, Decorah 


Theta Xi Fraternity House, Iowa City 
High School additions, Decorah 
Beuttler & Arnold, Sioux City 
East Senior High School, Sioux City 
High School, Onawa 
Public School, Alcester, S. Dak. 
Clausen, Kruse & Klein, Davenport 
Garfield Elementary School, Davenport 
St. Paul's Parochial School, Davenport 


Gymnasium, Boiler Ho 


Davenport 


Administration Building, 
for Board of Education, 
Mortimer B. Cleveland, Waterloo 
Hawthorne School, Waterloo 
Gymnasium, Upper Iowa University, Fayette 
Gymnasium, Fletcher College, Oskaloosa 


E. O. Damon, Jr., Fort Dodge 


St. Mary’s School and Convent, Mallard 

St. Cecilia's School, Algona 

Kamrar High and Grade School, Kamrar 
Dougher, Rich & Woodburn, Des Moines 


Grade School, Muscatine 
Oakland High and Grade School, Oakland 
Carson Memorial High School, Marengo 


Arthur H. Ebeling, Davenport 


Jefferson 


Maquoketa High School, Maquoketa 
Davis Hall, St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Lewis Science Hall, St. Ambrose College, Da 


port 
Frank W. Griffith, Fort Dodge 
Wahkonsa Grade School, Fort Dodge 
Duncombe Grade School, Fort Dodge 
sutler Grade School, Fort Dodge 
J. Chris Jensen, Council Bluffs 
Bloomer School, Council Bluffs 
Dana College, Blair, Nebr 
Franklin School, Council 


Keffer & Jones, Des Moines 


Bluffs 


Junior High School, Estherville 
Storm Lake High School, Storm Lake 
High School Emmetsburg 


C. I. Krajewski, Dubuque 
St. Casimir’s School, Hammond, Ind 
Our Lady of Seven Dolors School, Festina 
St Symphorosa School, Chicago, Ill. 
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Raymond F. Moore, Cedar Rapid Glen H. Thomas, Wichita 
High and Grade School, Stronghurst, Ill Wichita High School North, Wichita 


High and Grade School, Ackley Senior High School, Coffeyville 
High School, Wayland High School, Otis 
John Normile, Des Moin: 8S. S. Voigt, Wichita 
St August ne School, De Moines High School, Bellev 
Assumption School, Gra High School, Lakin 
St. Patricl School, Ott i High School, Lost Spring 
Harry E. ‘So Marshalltown Thos. W. Williamson & Co., Topeka 
Garwin High School, Gar I Central Hig School, Topeka 
High School, State Cente Science HL Baker University, Baldwin 


High School, Newburg Field House, Washburn College Topel " 
J. F. Reynolds, Sioux Cit) 

Rushville High School, Rushville, Nebr KENTUCKY 

Salix High School, Salix H. A. Churchill & John T. Gillig, Lexington 


Sargent High School, Sarg Nebr. Gymnasium, Kentucky Wesleyan ( ege, Winchester 
Charles L. Ritts, Burlingt« Hughes Memorial Auditoriun Asbur College W 

Oak Street Junior High S ool, Burlington more 

oo to Prospect Hill School, Burlington School and Gymnasium, Kentuel State He 

High School addition, Burlington Reform, Greendale 
Pn A. ae Council Bluffs J. Meyrick en Louisville 

Gym sium, iham Lincoln High School, Council Western High School for Gi1 

Bluffs Group of seven Junior Hig 
I nder wood Consolidated School, Underwood Group of five Elementary Sel 


Sigma Nu Fraternity Hou Lincoln, Neb Fred Erhart. Lou 1, 
Tinsley, McBroom & Frm rong Des Moines Sacred Heart Acaden Lou 
vo School B Board of Eduecatior Des St. Francis of As Grade §S 
Moines St. Joseph Academy, St. Jose] 
Field House, Drake U1 Des Moine 3 
Women’s Dormitory. D Fite amatt ise Mites O. W. Holmes, Louisville 


i ‘ Mt. Tabor Grade School, New Albany Township 
John C. Wood, A. H. Morrell, Associate Architects, Floyd County. Ind 


Clinton Ohio Falls Grade School, Clarksville, Ind. 


Grade School, Clintor Okolona High School, Okolona 
igl ind ¢ le School nel : : 
soe nd Gt — ped has C. W. Kimberlin, Owensboro 
_ : : : wi ‘ Daviess County H gl Nel ool ) eI noro 
Charles B. Zalesk; Cedar R Nortonville Gonaolidaiod cho ne vi 
McKinley eI "Schoo ‘ r Rapids Dundee Grade and High S : T) 


= Marcey. ee ee eee Albert F. Klein, Ashland 
, ; : = William C. Condit Grade School, Ashland 
John F. Hager Grade Scho \ 1 
KANSAS Booker T. Washington Grade School, Ashland 


Ellis Charles, Wichita D. Bo —r and Brother, Lou é 
Williard Ele: entary Scl Wichita 1i1 ig remodeled f the Universit of 
Ing: u s mlomentary Neel | or Wichita gpm og pete lle 
Washington | entary School, Anthony Anchorage Graded School, Ar 


Cushbert & Suehrk, Topeka St. Brigid Parochial School, Louisville 
Gage Park G1 School, Topeka Thomas J. Nolan, Louisvills 


Ssdibestont Ka nsas U1 rsit Lawrence Cecilia’s Parochial Grade Sche Louisv 
Teachers Tr ng Schoo Emporia Christ the King Parochial Grad School, Louisville 
Ed Forsblom, Wichita St. Francis of Rome Parochial Grade School, Louis 


\ \. Hvde Grade S , \ A ville 
Administration Building Universit of Wichita, Leo L. Oberwarth & Sons, Frankfort 


Wichita High School and Auditorium, Frankfort 
Robinson Intermediate School, Wichita Auditorium and School Building, Institute for Back- 
W. E. Glover. Topeka ward Children, Frankfort 
Rural High School. St. Mar Consolidated School, Bagdad 
Rural High School, Eskr G. Tandy Smith, Jr., Paducah 
School and dormitori¢ for Securit Benefit Insur- Group of six buildings, Murra State Tea Col 
ance Co. Home and H t Topeka lege Mur \ 
w. E. Hulse & Co Hutehir Andrew Jackson Grade School, Paducah 
Minh Gihnol alent bags Administration Building, West K | ndustrial 
ei nson Junior Colles: Hutchinsor College, Padueal 


Rural High School, Hugotor Arthur G. Tafel, Louisville 
Mann & Co.. Hutchinson Stadium, DuPont Manual Training Higt School, 


Community Hig Sehaxc Seatt Cit Louisville 
Communit Hig Scho St. Francis Jeffersontown Hi School. Jeffer 
Senior High School. Lvyor Fairdale High School Fairdal 

a & Almon, Kansas Cit John T. Waller, Hop kinsville 
Washington Rural High Sche Bethel Adairville Consolidated School Lirville 
Grade Sahoo Turnet Lewisburg Consolidated Scho irg 
High School, Brunswicl \ La Fayette Consolidated School, La Fayette 


Routledge & Hertz, Hut: 
Consolidated High School, Protection LOUISIANA 
—— Bish fi ey Bn a William R. Burk, New Orleans 
: ~ mn ty Joseph Maumus School, Arab 
Ralph E. Scamell, Topeka Hope Haven Agricultural and Mechanical School. 


High School. Lyndor . le 9 

Bovs’ Dormitor Centr Cololege, MePhersor Leon Godchaux High School, Reserv: 

High School. Tonganox 
Charles W. Shaver, Salina =. & ne, Nae Or ean: ° " 

I aries - olton Schoo eV y 

See eee ee ee Martin Behrman School. New 01 

Rural High School, Talmags 

Oakdale Grade School, Salina Aleee Fortier Sovs High Schoo \ Orleans 
Smith & English, Hutchinson Herman J. Duncan & Co.. Inc.. Alexand? 

Grade School. Oxford Franklinton High S« hool, F rankl ntor 

Rural High School. Minneola Lawtell School. Lawtell 


Grade School. Satanta Calvin School, Calvin 
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Faurot & Livaudais, Ltd., New Orleans 
Selton High School, Alexandria 
Training School, Louisiana State 

Natchitoches 
Kentwood High School, 


Robert H. Goodman, Baton Rouge 
Independence High School, Independence 
Magnolia Elementary School, Baton Rouge 
Beauregard Elementary School, Baton Roouge 

Edward F. Neild, Shreveport 
Two High Schools and one Grammar School, 

port 
One High School, Haynesville 
High School, Homer 


William T. Nolan, New Orleans 


Normal School, 


Kentwood 


Shreve 


Baton Rouge Senior High School, Baton Rouge 
Elton Group, one High School, one Elementary 
School, Elton 
State School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge 
Theodore L. Perrier, New Orleans 
Eighth Ward School, Jefferson Parish 
St. Catherine of Sienna Parochial School, Metairie 


Ridge 


Crossman Annex, New Orleans 


Martin Shepard, New Orleans 
St. Matthias Parochial School, 
Novitiate Convent, Lafayette 
High School addition, Pascagoula, 


Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Inc., New 


New Orleans 


Miss. 


Orleans 


Medical Center, Louisiana State University, New 
Orleans 

Music and Dramatic Arts Building, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 

Field House and Recreation Center, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 


Wogan and Bernard, New Orleans 
Jesuit High School Group, New Orleans 
Louisiana State University Group, Baton 
Bernard Terrace School, Baton Rouge 


C. Scott Yeager, Alexandria 


Rouge 


Orange High School, Leesville, Vernon Parish 
Pollock High School, Pollock, Grant Parish 
Dry Prong High School, Dry Prong, Grant Parish 


MAINE 


Bunker & Savage, Augusta 
Winslow High School, Winslow 
Bath High School, Bath 
Rockland High School, 


Harry 8S. Coombs, Lewiston 
Lewiston High School, Lewiston 
Skowhegan High School, Skowhegan 
Grade School, Farmington 

Crowell & Lancaster, Bangor 


Group of four buildings, University of Maine, Orono 
Association, 


Rockland 


High School Building, Good Will Home 
Hickley 

School Building, Higgins Classical Institute, Charles- 
ton 


Miller & Beal, Inc., Portland 
Edward Little High School, Auburn 
North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth 
Lawrence High School, Fairfield 

John Calvin Stevens & John Howard Stevens, 

land 

Kelsey Street Primary School, South Portland 
Pine Street Primary School, South Portland 
Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Port- 


C. M. Anderson, 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
Dining Hall and Science Building, 

land College, Westminster 
McDaniel Hall (girls’ dormitory), 
land College, Westminster 

Frank J. Baldwin, Baltimore 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
Mt. St. Agnes’ College, Mt. Washington 

William W. Emmart, Baltimore 
Gymnasium, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Administration Building, St. Charles College, 


Baltimore 


Western Mary- 


Western Mary- 


Balti- 


more 
Northeast Junior High School, Baltimore 
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W. H. Emory, Jr., Baltimore 

Ellicott City High School, 
with I. W. Pietsch) 

West Friendship School, West Friendship (associated 


Ellicott City 


(associated 


with I. W. Pietsch) 
McDonogh School, McDonogh (associated with Smith 
& May) 
Clyde N. Friz & Nelson Friz, Baltimore 
Windsor Hills School, Baltimore 
Hamilton School, Baltimore 
Arlington School, Baltimore 
Robert Harris, Baltimore 
Curtis Bay Vocational School, Baltimore 
Elementary School, St. Mary’s County 
Mechanicsville High School, Mechanicsville 
Henry Powell Hopkins, Baltimore 
Cambridge High School, Cambridge 
Maryland Training School for Boys, Loch Raves 
Easton High School, Easton 
Herbert G. Jory, Baltimore 
Elementary School, Baltimore 
Nurses Home and Training School, South Baltimors 


Hospital, Baltimore 
School, Baltimore 


General 
Highlandtown 


Hugh I. Kavanagh, Baltimore 
St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore 
St. John’s School, Frederick 
Little Flower School, Baltimore 


A. J. Klinkhart, Hagerstown 
Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown 
Fairview Avenue Grade School, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Clearspring High School, Clearspring 


Mottu & White, Baltimore 
Friends School Group, Baltimore 
Donaldson School Group, Howard County 
St. James School Group, Washington County 


Smith & May, Baltimore 
Gwynns Falls Park High School, Baltimore 
Entire group, Maryland State Normal School, 
bury 
Forty-five school buildings (total in county), Balt 
more County 


Salis 


Upjohn & Glidden, Baltimore 
Public School No. 84, Baltimore 
Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore 
St. Catherine’s School for Girls, Richmond, Va. 


Baltimore 
School, 
College, 
Department of 


Lucius R. White, Jr., 
Southern Junior High 
Library Building, Loyola 
Administration Building, 

Baltimore 


3altimore 
Baltimore 
Educatior 


Wyatt & Nolting, Baltimore 


Canton School, Baltimore 
Physics Building, Johns Hopkins University, Balt 
more 
Patterson Park Junior High School, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp, Boston 
Beverly High School, Beverly 
Reading Junior High School, Reading 
Manter Hall School, Cambridge (Charles H. Way 


Associate Architect) 


Allen & Collens, Boston (also New York City) 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge 


James E. Allen, Lawrence 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence 
Francis Leahy Elementary School, 
George W. Brown Elementary School, 


J. W. Ames & E. S. Dodge, Boston 
Dormitories, Smith College, Northampton 
Gymnasium, Smith College, Northampton 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 


Andrews, Jones, Biscoe & Whitmore, Boston 
Dormitory Group, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry 


Lawrence 
Newburyport 


The Sheridan School, Salem 
Physical Education Building, Tufts College, Medford 
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Ashton & Huntress, Lawrence 
Junior High School, Portsmouth, N. H 
James F. Leonard Elementary School, Lawrence 
Park Street School, Lawrence 
Elmer Smith Bailey, Boston 
Layout of William E. Nickerson 
Stadium, Field Houses, Football 
House, etc., Boston University, Boston 
School program for Sanford, Me.: Edison and Lin- 
coln Schools and addition to the High School 
School program for Manchester, N. H.: Practical Arts 
High School, West Side High School, and Frank- 
lin Grade School 
D. R. Baribault, Springfield 
St. Joseph’s School, Springfield 
Notre Dame School, Holvoke 
St. Vital School, Fort Garry 
J. Williams Beal, Sons, Boston 
Whitman High School, Whitman 
Rockland Junior-Senior High School, Rockland 
Melrose High School, Melrose 
William H. Brainerd Associates, Boston 
Selden Brown School, Wellesley 
Six Grade High School, Peterborough, N. H. 
Junior High School, Winthrop 
L. W. Briggs Co., Worcester 
South High School Gymnasium and Classroom Build- 
ing, Worcester 
Auburn Elementary School, Auburn 
Addition to Worcester Boys’ Trade School, 
ter 
Brown & Poole, New Bedford 
Grade School, Dartmouth 
Grade School, Dracut 
High School, Dartmouth 
Edwin T. Chapin, Worcester 
Addition to Ledge Street School, Worcester 
Andover Street School, Worcester 
Addition to School, Sutton 
Office of William Chapman, Boston 
Daniel Webster Junior High School, Quincy Point 
Adams Shore School, Adams Shore 
Merrymount School, Merrymount, Quincy 
Coolidge & Carlson, 
Aeronautical Laboratory Engine 
tory, Dormitories, Chemistry and 
search Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Technology, Cambridge 
Science Building, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 


Field : 
Boat 


Recreation 
Dormitory, 


Worces- 


Joston 

Testing Labora- 
Physics Re- 
Institute of 


Classroom Building and Recreation Building, Girls’ 
School, Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Ga. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Boston 
New fork Hospital-Cornell Medical College, New 
York, N » 
Biological Laboratories, Harvard University, Cam 


bridge 
Harvard Memorial Chapel, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 
Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Boston 
North High School, Quincy 
Franklin Junior High School, Norwalk 
Somerville High School, Somerville 
Edward M. Corbett, Fall River 
Technical High School, Fall River 
Warren High School, Warren, R. 


Hebronville School, Attleboro 


George A. Cornet, Lynn 
Lynn English High School, Lynn 
Eastern Junior High School, Lynn 
Lynn Trade School, Lynn 
Cram and Ferguson, Boston 
Chapel, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Three dormitories, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. , 
Chapel, St. George’s School, Ne wport, BR. I. 


Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, Worcester 
May Street S« hool, Worcester 
Sycamore Street Continuation 

Worcester 
Lincoln Street School, Worcester 


Derby, Barnes & Champney, 
Hingham High School, Hingham 
George Washington Elementary School, Winchester 


Bedford Junior High School, Bedford 


Alfred O. Dion, Brookline 
St. Athanasius School, Rumford, Me. 
St. Therese School, Mexico, Me. 
Marshfield Junior High School, Marshfield 


School addition, 


Soston 
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Ralph Harrington Doane, Boston 
Weston High School, Weston 
Sharon High School, Sharon 
Braintree Highlands School, 

John William Donahue, Springfield 
Providence College, Providence, R. I 
Our Lady of The Elms, College and 

ings, Chicopee 
LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I 


William W. Drummey, Inc., Boston 
William McKinley School, Revere 
Lafayette School, Everett 
seethoven School (First Standard School), Boston 


M. A. Dyer Co., Boston 
Municipal Group, Webster: Town Office Building, 
Senior High School, Junior High School, and Audi 
torium (one building) 
Leominster Junior High School 
Milton F, Roberts Junior High School 
George H. Fugere & Son, Chicopee Falls 
Michael A. Kirby Junior High School 
St. George School, Chicopee 
Patrick A. Bowe School, Chicopee 


E. C. & G. C. Gardner, Springfield 
Dormitory and Campus Group, 
C. A. College, Springfield 

Chestnut Street School, Springfield 
Van Sickle Junior High School, Springfield 
Edward T. P. Graham, Boston 
Our Lady Help of Christians School 
Abraham Lincoln School, Cambridge 
Cathedral High School, 
Malcolm B. Harding, Westfield 
Longmeadow Center School, 
High School, Westfield 
Consolidated Grade School, Southwick 
Hartwell & Richardson, Boston 
Springfield High School, Springfield 
Newton High School, Newton 
Cambridge Latin School, Cambridge 
Haven & Hoyt, Boston 
Newton Central High School, Newton 
New England Conservatory of Music 


Braintree 


Academy Build- 


Leominster 


Medford 


Chicopee 


International Y. M. 


(also Cleveland, Ohio) 


Newton 


3oston 


Longmeadow 


Boston 


Salem Hospital Training School Home for Nurses, 
Salem 
Haynes & Mason, Leominster (also Fitchburg, Mass., & 


Hartford, Conn.) 
High School, Springfield, Vt. 
Consolidated School, Vineyard Haven 
Grade School, Milford, Conn 
Henry & Richmond, Boston 
John Wingate Weeks High School 
Massachusetts School of Art, Bostor 
Samuel F. B. Morse Laboratory of 
sics and Biology, Phillips Academy 


Hutchins & French, Boston 
Henry Whittemore Grade School, Waltham 
Group of buildings, Tilton School, Tilton, N. H. 
High School, South Berwick, Me 


Paul Beekman Johnson, West Springfield 
High School addition, Agawam 
North Agawam School addition, 
Springfield Street School addition, 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Boston 
Franklin School, Lexington 
Stanley School, Swampscott 
Cambridge School, Weston 


J. D. Leland & Company, Boston 
Junior High School, Worcester 
Junior High School, Fitehburg 
Concord High School, Coneord, N. H 

Griffin, Associate Architect) 

Morris W. Maloney, Springfield 
Elias Brookings School, Springfield 
Samuel Bowles School, Springfield 
Robert O. Morris School, Springfield 


McLaughlin & Burr, 


Newton 


Center 


Chemistry, Phy 
Andover 


Agawam 
Agawam 


(George W 


3oston 


Agassiz-Bowditch District Intermediate School, 308 
ton 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Intermediate School 


Cambridge 
Grade School No. 6, 
W. H. McLean, Boston 
Copley Building, People’s Academy, Morrisville, Vt 
Bellows Free Academy, St. Albans, Vt 
Junior-Senior High School, Provincetown 


Port Washington, N, Y. 
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Harry L. Meacham Associates, Worcester 
Graniteville Grade School, Johnston, R. I. 

Mann School, Franklin 

Academy, New Ipswich, N. H. 


Horace 
Appleton 
Maurice P. Meade, Bostoon 
William H. Lineoln Grade School, Brookline 
St. Mary's High School, Lynn 
St. Mary's High School, Brookline 
Morse & Dickinson, Boston 
Two buildings, J. C. Tilton School, Haverhill 
Physical Education Massachusetts 
College, Amherst 
O. E. Nault & Son, Worcester 
Assumption College, Worcester 
St. Ann’s Academy, Marboro 
Holy Rosary School, Gardner 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Boston 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va 
New group for Radcliffe College, Cambridge 
Dexter School, Brookline 


Putnam & Cox, Boston 


Buildings, State 


Physics Building, Mount Holyoke College South 
Hadley 
Science Building, Mount Holyoke College, South 


Hadley 
Rockefeller, Jr., Dormitory, Mount Holyoke College, 


South Hadley 
James H. Ritchie & Associates, Boston 
Massachusetts State College Group, Amherst 
High School, Westboro 
John Ward School, Newton 
Jasper Rustigian, Worcester 
Nelson Place School, Worcester 
Bloomingdale Road School No. 2, Worcester 
Adams Street School, Worcester 
Sanborn & Weed, Lynn 
English High School, Lynn 
Home-Making School for Girls, 
cultural School, Hathorne 
Cobbett Elementary School and Administration 
ing (for School Department), Lynn 
Shepard & Stearns, Boston 
High School, Braintree 
Junior High School, South Quincy 
Senior and Junior High School, Dover 
Strickland, Blodget & Law, Boston 
University of Beirut, Syria 
Dormitory for Middlesex School, Concord 
Mechanical Engineering Building, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 
Office of R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston 
Needham High School, Needham 
Lawrence School, Brookline 
Sudbury School, Sudbury 


Matthew Sullivan, Boston 


Essex County Agri- 


3uild- 


Refectory Building, St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Danvers 
St. Thomas’ High School, Jamaica Plain, Boston 
Our Lady of Grace School, Everett 
William Tallman, New Bedford 
Roosevelt Junior High School, New Bedford 
Addition to The Fairhaven High School (Rogers 
Memorial) Fairhaven 
South Elementary School, Nantucket 
Walker & Walker, Boston 
Washington Irving School, Boston 
Washington School, Boston 
Michelangelo School, Boston 
Edward I. Wilson, Boston 
Second unit, Revere Senior-Junior High School, 


Revere 
James A. Garfield Junior High School, Revere 
High School, Wilmington 


MICHIGAN 


Samuel C. Allen, Saginaw 
Clio High School, Clio 
Lasalle High School, St. Ignace 
Carman School, Flint 


George J. Bachmann, Flint 
Kearsley School, Flint 
Bendle School, Flint 
Herbert Hoover School, Flint 


Ernest S. Batterson, Kalamazoo 
High School, Zeeland 
Union School, Centreville 
Woodrow Wilson School, Kalamazoo 
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Billingham & Cobb, Kalamazoo 
Dowagiaec High and Grade School, 
Central High School, South Haven 

Otsego 


Dowagiac 


Otsego High School, 
J. Vanden Bogert, Grand Rapids 
Oakleigh School, Grand Rapids 
Hudsonville School, Hudsonville 
Woodworth School, Grand Rapids 
J. N. Churchhill, Lansing 
Walter H. French Junior High School, Lansing 
Eastern High School, Lansing 
Henry R. Pattengill Junior High School, Lansing 
Colton & Knecht, Grand Rapids 
St. Thomas’ School and Chapel, Grand Rapids 
Gymnasium, St Andrew's Cathedral Parish Hig 
School, Grand Rapids 
St. Isidore’s School, Grand Rapids 
Cowles & Mutscheller, Saginaw 
School and Auditorium, Swartz Creek 
Kinney School, Mt. Pleasant 
Daniel Axford Grade School and Auditorium 


J. Ivan Dise, Detroit 
Alexander Hamilton School, Detroit 
Christopher Columbus School, Detroit 
Stevens T. Mason School, Detroit 
Donaldson & Meier, Detroit 
Sacred Heart Seminary Group, Roman Catholic Dio 
cese of Detroit 
Thomas M High School, Detroit 
Elizabeth Cleveland Intermediate School (for Board 
of Education), Detroit 
A. H. Ellwood & Son, Kalamazoo 
Ligonier High School, Ligonier, Ind 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ind. 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence 
Frank 8S. Forster, Muskegon 
Junior and Senior High School, Big Rapids 
Elementary and High School, Muskegon Height 
Froebel Elementary School, Muskegon 


R. V. Gay, St. Johns 


Oxford 


Cooley 


Manistique Junior High School, Manistique 
Cement City High School, Cement City 
Gerrish-Higgins Rural Agricultural High S« 


Roscommon 
R. S. Gerganoff, Ypsilanti 
Ypsilanti High School addition, Ypsilanti 
High School, Gymnasium, Ypsilanti 
Woodruff School addition, Ypsilanti 
Joseph C. Goddeyne, Bay City 
Bay County Building sav City 
Immanuel Lutheran School, Bay City 
Woodside School, Bay City 
Nathaniel O. Gould, Detroit 
New group of buildings, 
School, Northville 
Juvenile Detention School, Detroit 
Clara B. Arthur School, Detroit 
George J. Haas, Detroit 
Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe 
High School, Ste. Claire Shores 
Stephen T. Mason School, Grosse Pointe 
Homer Harper, Benton Harbor 
Morton School, Benton Harbor 
Bard School, Benton Harbor 
Lakeside School, Lakeside 
Aloys Frank Herman, Inc., Detroit 
St. Mary Magdalen School, Melvindale 
MeFarlane School, Detroit 


Wayne Training 


County 


Lakeview 


Nativity School, Toledo, Ohio 
Warren S. Holmes Co., Lansing 
Francis W. Pennington School, Mount Vernon, N 


George P. Phenix School, Hampton Institute, H 
ton, Va 
Junior-Senior High School, East 
Austin Alonzo Howe, Detroit 
Jared W. Finney School, Detroit 
Frederick William Von Steuben 
Anthony Wayne School, Detroit 
Derrick Hubert, Menominee 
Engineering Building, Michigan 
and Technology, Houghton 
Ontonagon High School, Ontonagon 
St. Joseph’s Grade-High School and 
Linden 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit 
science Building, Medical Building, Angell Hall [ 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek 
Southeastern Junior High School, Battle Creel! 


Detroit 
School, Detroit 
College of M 


Convent I 


| 








Architects for 


Louis Kamper, Inc., Detroit 
Henry Philip Tappan Intermediate School, Detroit 
Frederick William Higg Elementary Schoo De 
troit 
John F. Bennett School 
Detroit 
——- T. Keyes, Detroit 
alvin Coolidge Junior High S hool, 
gr School, Ferndale 


Jefferson School, Ferndale 


Lane-Davenport, Inc., Detr 
Ferris Institut Big Rapids 
Quincy High S ool, Quin 
Union Citv High School nion City 


LeRoy & Newlander, Kalamazoo 
Central High School, Kal 
Slocum Truax High Schoo 
High School, Lapeer 

Frederick D. Madison, Royal Oak 
1927 Royai Oak High School and 

Royal Oak 
Barnum Junior High Scho Birmingham 
Lapham School, Allen Park 


Malcomson & Higginbotham & Trout— 


1mazoo 
‘Yenton 


School 


All-Grade 


A. W. Balle, A 


sociate, letre 

Women's Dormitory, U1 rsitv of Mic rat Ann 
Arbor 

University of Detro re a _ “ee 
Building, 1 versit of Detroit Nabe 

Universit Elementat Sehe niversity of Micl 
an, Ann Arbor 

George D. Mason & Co., Detroit 

Thomas A. Edison Scho Dearborn 

Gabriel Richards School, Det t 

| S. Grant School, Det 


McGrath & Dohmen, Detroit 
Annie Lathrup Schoo Birmin 
John Marshall School, D 
Loren M. Post Schoo DD 

Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapid 
St. Adalbert Grade Scho Grand 
St. Philip’s High School, Battle Creel 
Emerson Grade School, lonia 

F. E. Parmelee, Iron Mount 
L’Anse High School, L’Ans« 

Iron Mountain Junior High School, Iron 
Kingsford High ford 


gham 


Mountain 
School, Kwa 


Robinson & Campau, Grand Rapids 
High School, East Grand Rapids 
Junior H School, Holland 


Seminary, Calvin Colleg 


Lewis J. Sarvis, Battle Creek 


Battle Creek College Librar Battle Creel 
Fremont School, Battle Creek 
Southwester1 Junior Hig School Battle Creek 
(J. D. Chubb, Collaborating Architect) 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit 
Edwin Dent H Sche Detroit 
John J Pers! ng oie! S oO Detroit 
Mackenzie H gh School Detroit 
N. Chester Sorensen, Detr« 
Charles E. Cl idsey High School, Detroit 


School. Detroit 


Elementar Schoo Detroit 


Alexander Macomb Elementary 
John J. Bagley 


Henry H. Turner, 

Burton Junior 
Rapids 

Escanaba Junior Hig! » 0 Escanaba 


Grand R 


High and |] Grand 


mentary School, 


George A. Davis Te nica Hig! School, Gran 
Rapids 
B. C. Wetzel & C Detroit 
Copernicus Junior Hig School imtramcek 


Andrew Jackson Junior High School, Detroit 

Washington Elementary School, W; dotte 
Albert Wood, Jr., Detroit 
Gardner Grade S« hool, Detroit 

Davy Street Grade Detroit 

Beech Street Grade Schooi, Dearborn 
Walter H. Wyeth, Port Huron 

Roosevelt J ior High Schoo Port Huror 

Armada Hig! School, Arn 

St. Augustine Parocl 1 School 


James 





Richmond 


MINNESOTA 
W. L. Alban, St. Paul 


ide School, Cumberland, Wis. 
School Alice Lake, Wis 


Stewartville 


Lincoln Grade 
High School 


Educational Buildings 
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Boyum, Schubert & Sorenson, Winona 


Central Grade School Winona 
Madison Grade School, Winona 
St. Martin’s Lutheran School \ 


Croft & Boerner, Inc., Minneapo 


Washington Park High School, Racine, Wis 
Junior-Senior High Schoo Bra rad 
Junior-Senior High School, Ironwood, Mich 

W. R. Dennis, Minneapo 
Addition to Fergus Falls Hig S Ferg I s 
Addition to Park Region Colleg Fergus | 
Grade and High School Ke 

Nairne W. Fisher, St. Cloud (also Dubuque, Iowa) 


Clarke College lowa 
Garfield School, St. Cloud 
Mundelien College, Chicago, Ill 
Le Roy Gaarder, Albert Lea 
Consolidated Grade and High 8S Freeborn 
Consolidated Grade and High 8S Alden 
additions, Albert Lea 


Dubuque, 


Schools 
I 


New Grade School 
Hewitt & Brown, Inc., Minneapolis 
Dunwoody Institute Group, Minneay s 


Blake School Group, Hopkins 
Wayzata Consolidated 
William M. Ingemann, St. Paul 
Macalester College Group, St. Pau 
tect 
Dormitory, Gustavus Adolphus ( ge, St 
Dormitory for Men (desig: 1 floor plans Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneay 
Jacobson & Jacobson, Minneapo 
Charles Ot; School, Charles Cit I 1 
Litchfield chool, Litchfield 
Granite ral s School. Granite I 


C. H. Johnston, St. Paul 
Cyrus Northrup Memorial Aud [ versity of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


College of Dentistry, Universit of Minnesota, M 


tN ; 
school, Wayzata 


Archi- 


(Associate 


Peter 


neapolis 
State Teachers College, 


B. J. Knowles, Winona 


High School Auditorium-Gymnasiur Winona asso 
ciated with Wm. B. Ittner, I St. Louis, Mo.) 

St. Thomas Parochial Scho W 

St. Mary’s Parochial School, Fountain City 

Lang, Raugland & Lewis, Minneay » St. P 

New group of buildings, Luther Theological Semi 
nary, St. Paul 

School and Dormitory Building, L in Bible Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis 

— School for Common S District No. 21, 


tolden 


Valley, Hennepin OF 
Longe & Thorshov, Inc., Minne 

Concordia College Group, St Pau new Campus 
layout, new Administratior B ling Dormitory, 
and Refectory 


Northwestern Bible School, Minneapolis 
P. M. Olsen, Duluth 
Junior Hi School, St. Cloud 


Cotton Hig ; School, Cotton 
Meadowlands School, Meadowlands 
Geo. Pass & Son, & P. T. Rockey, Mankato 
Franklin Grade and Junior High Schoo 
Grade and High School, Le Su 
High School, Windom 
Louis C. Pinault, St. Cloud 
Grade and High School, 
Grade School, St. Joseph 
Grade School, Wahpeton, N. Dak 
Albert G. Plagens, New Ulm 
St. Anne’s Parochial School, Wabass 
s0ys’ Dormitory, Dr. Martin I ther College, Ne Ulm 
Community Building and High School Gymnasium, 
Glencoe 
Frederick A. Schweiger, Moose Lak: 
High School, Moose Lake 
Consolidated School Building. W Oo 
Consolidated School Building, Kettle River 
C. H. Smith, Duluth 
Washburn Grade School 
Congdon Park Grade 


Mankato 


Cold Spring 


Duluth 
School. Dulu 
School addit 


Lincoln Junior High Dulutl 
Stebbins, Haxby & Bissell, Minneap: 
Excelsior Junior-Senior High Sch Excelsior 
High-Grade School, Alexandria kr n-Holm & Co.. 
Associate Architects) 
High-Grade School, Rush Cit I man-Holm & Co., 


Associate Architects) 
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Sund & Dunham, Minneapolis 
Detroit Lakes High School, Detroit Lakes 
Howard Lake Grade and High School, Howard Lake 
Edina Elementary School, Minneapolis 

J. C. Taylor, Hibbing 
Brooklyn Grade School, Hibbing 
Parochial Junior High School, Hibbing 
Cherry High School, Cherry 

Toltz, King & Day, Inc., St. Paul 
Dr. Martin Luther College Group, New Ulm 
Grade and High School Buildings, South St. 
High School, New Prague 


MISSISSIPPI 


Harry North Austin, Jackson 
Library, Millsaps College, Jackson 
Science Building, Millsaps College, Jackson 
Women’s Building, Millsaps College, Jackson 
Frank P. Gates Co., Jackson 
School of Education and Demonstration High School, 
University of Mississippi, University 
Graduate School Building, University of Mississippi 
Law School Building, University of Mississippi 
Hull & Malvaney, Jackson 
Newton High School, Newton 
Duncan High School, Duncan 
Tougaloo College Group, Tougaloo 
P. J. Krouse, Meridian 
High School Building, Natchez 
M. S. C. W. Group, Columbus: Dormitory, 
Hall, Physical Education, Administration 
High School, Clarksdale 
Cc. H. Lindsley, Jackson 
Home Economics and Hygiene Building, 
State College for Women, Columbus 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Starkville 
Administration Building, Delta 
lege, Cleveland 
Wilfred 8S. Lockyer, Picayune 
New group of buildings, Harrison-Stone-Jackson Agri- 
cultural High School and Junior College, Perkins- 
ton, Miss.: Auditorium, Science Department, Boys’ 
Dormitory, Girls’ Dormitory, Gymnasium, Power 
House. new dining-room and modern kitchen. 
N. W Overstreet, Jackson 
E. E. Bass Junior High School, Greenville 
Booneville High School, Booneville 
Brooklyn Academic Building, Brooklyn 
Shaw & Woleben, Gulfport 
Central Elementary School, Gulfport 
Long Beach School, Long Beach 
Elementary School, Belzoni 
Vinson B. Smith, Jr., Gulfport 
Three buildings, Mississippi State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg 
Two buildings, 
lumbia 
Administration Building, Perkinston 
School and Junior College, Perkinston 
J. M. Spain, Jackson 
Administration Building, Blue Mountain College, Blue 
Mountain 
Houston School, Houston 
Drew High School, Drew 
W. A. Stanton, Vicksburg 
Carr Junior High School, Vicksburg 
Oak Ridge School, Warren County 
All Saints College (dormitory and 
Vicksburg 


Paul 


Dining 


Mississippi 


State Teachers Col- 


Industrial and Training School, Co 


Agricultural 


auditorium), 


MISSOURI 

Ludwig Abt, Moberly 
West Park School, Moberly 
Junior High School, Moberly 
Junior College, Moberly 

Bonsack & Pearce, Inc., St. Louis 
Ozark Wesleyan College, Carthage 
Hardin College Group, Mexico 
High School, Bonne Terre 

Ernest O. Brostrom, Kansas City 
Rock Creek Rural School, Independence 


Raytown High School, Raytown 
Educational Building, Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Scott, Kans. 
Maurice Carroll, Kansas City 
St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Christian Brothers High School, St. Joseph 


St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kans. 
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Eckel & Aldrich, St. Joseph 
New Central High School, St. Joseph 
Two buildings, Missouri State School, Marshall 
Group of buildings, Palmer College, Albany 
Harry C. Eckland, Kansas City 
Iowa Wesleyan Coilege Group, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
sethany College Group, Lawrence, Kans. 
High School, Muscatine, Ia. 


Ben C. Elliott, Mexico 
Mexico Junior and Senior High School, Mexico 
Bellflower High School, Bellflower 
St. Brendan’s School, Mexico 


Felt, Dunham & Kriehn, Kansas City 
South Junior High School, Joplin 
Eugene Field School, Maryville 
Administration and Chapel Building, Tarkio Colleg 
Tarkio 
Ferrand & Fitch, St. Louis 
Dormitory, Library, and Music Building, 
lege, Springfield 
Flynn Park Grade School, University City 
Senior High School, University City (collaborating 
with Trueblood & Graf) 


Frederick C. Gunn, Kansas City 
Training School for Nurses, General 
sas City 
Training School and Clinic No. 2 (colored), Genera) 
Hospital, Kansas City 
Headquarters Building, Church of the Nazarene, Kan- 
sas City 
Heckenlively & Mark, Springfield 
Bolivar High School, Bolivar 
Walnut Grove High School, Walnut Grove 
Consolidated High School, Anderson 


Hellmuth & Hellmuth, St. Louis 
Sacred Heart School, Chicago, Ill. 
School of the Immaculate Heart, Normandy 
School of the Little Flower, St. Louis County 


Hoener, Baum & Froese, St. Louis 
Grade and High Schools, Jennings 
Church School, Cape Girardeau 
High School, Owensville 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis 
Senior High School, Pottsville, Pa. 
Lew Wallace School, Gary, Ind. 
Junior High School, Elgin, Ill. 
Jamieson & Spearl, St. Louis 
Washington University, St. Louis 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Stephens College, Columbia 
La Beaume & Klein, St. Louis 
Library, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 
Washington University School of Dentistry, St. Louis 
Second Presbyterian Church Educational Building 
St. Louis 
A. F. Lindsay, Cape Girardeau 
Administration Building, Bethel 
Tenn. 
High School, East Prairie 
High School, Oran 
F. A. Ludewig Co., St. Louis 
St. Henry's College, Belleville, Ill. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
St. Patrick's School, East St. Louis, IIL. 
Madorie & Bihr, Kansas City 
St. Augustine’s Parochial School, 
St. Agnes Academy, Kansas City 
St. John’s Parochial School, Kansas City, 
Malcolm 8S. Martin, Hannibal 
Knox College Library, Galesburg, III 
Laura J. Pettibone School, Hannibal 
Eugene Field School, Hannibal 
Eugene R. Meier, St. Joseph 
Girls’ Dormitory, N. W. 
College, Maryville 
Addition to Blair School, St. Joseph 
Webster Elementary School, St. Joseph 
O’Meara & Hills, St. Louis 
(also Detroit, Mich.) 
Cretin High School, St. 
Villa Duchesne (Girls’ 
Mo. 
Precious Blood School, Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Pampei, Kansas City 
North Kansas City High School, North Kansas City 
Brookfield High and Grade School, Brookfield 
Holton High School, Holton, Kans. 


Drury Co 


Hospital, Kan 


College, McKenzie, 


Kansas City 


Kans. 


Missouri State Teachers 


Paul, Minn. 


School), St. Louis Count 
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Sayler & Owen, Kansas City 
High School, Excelsior Springs 


High School, Olanthe, Kans 
Young Hall (dormitory), Missouri Valley College 
Marshall 
Chas. A. Smith, Kansas City 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City 
Border Star School, Kansas City 
Horace Mann Teachers Training School, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 
Henry C. Smith, Independence 
Graceland College Group, Lamoni, Iowa 
Kappa Sigma Fraternity House, Lawrence, Kans. 
Alpha Chi Omega Sorority House, same 
Study & Farrar, St. Louis 
Mary Institute, St. Louis County 
Teachers Training School, Southeast Missouri State 


Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 
Sappington Grade School, Sappington 


Wilbur T. Trueblood & Hugo F. Graf, St. Louis 
Group of five buildings, Central College, Favette 


High School, University City 


Nurses Training School, Washington University, St. 


Louis 
H. E. Wagenknecht, St. Joseph 
High School, Clarence 
High School, Welda, Kans. 
Grade School, St. Joseph 


MONTANA 


Bird & van Teylingen, Great Falls 
Great Falls High School, Great 
Conrad High School, Conrad 
Roosevelt Grade School, Great Falls 


Fred A. Brinkman, Kalispell 


Falls 


Shelby High School, Shelby 
South Side School, Kalispell 
High School Gymnasium, Cut Bank 
J. G. Link, Billings (also Helena, Mont., and Medford, 
Ore.) 
McKinley School, Butte 
Fergus County High School, second unit, Lewistown 


Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 
McIver and Cohagen, Great Falls (also Billings) 
Library, University of Montana, Missoula 
Library, Normal School, Dillon 
High School, Cody, Wyoming 
George H. Shanley, Great Falls 
Anaconda Junior High School, Anaconda 
Junior and Senior High School, Glasgow 
Entomology Laboratory, Hamilton 


NEBRASKA 


Arthur D. Baker, Grand Island 
Senior High School, Grand Island 
Junior-Senior High School, Cozad 
Girls’ Dormitory, Nebraska State 


George A. Berlinghof, Lincoln 


Wayne 


Teachers, 


High School, MeCook 
High School, Hebron 
High School, Ong 


N. R. Brigham, Omaha 
Pershing Grade and Junior High School, East Omaha 
Underwood Grade and Junior High School, Omaha 
Monroe Grade School, Omaha 
Frederick W. Clarke, Omaha 
Sherman School, Omaha 
Grade School, Central 
Omaha Technical High 
B. Clark) 
Leo A. Daly, Omaha 
High School and 
Lincoln , 
Faculty Building remodeled and enlarged, Creighton 
University, Omaha 
New group of buildings, St. Columban’s Preparatory 
Seminary, near Silver Creek, N. Y 
Davis & Wilson, Lincoln 
Field House and Stadium, 
Lincoln 
Kearney Junior High School, Kearney 
Everett Junior High School, Lincoln 
Everett S. Dodds, Omaha 
Petersburg Grade and High School, Petersburg 
Elkhorn Grade and High School, Elkhorn 
Pilger School, Pilger 
Marcus L. Evans, Hastings 
Elementary Scheol, Hastings 


City 


School, Omaha (with Edwin 


Grade School, Bonacum Institute, 


University of Nebraska, 
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Elementary School, Culbertson 
Elementary School, Indianola 
E. L. Goldsmith & Co., Scottsbluff 
Minatare High School, Minatare 
Orleans High School, Orleans 
Hemingford School, Hemingford 
George Grabe, Fremont 
Genoa Public School, Genoa 
Wakefield Public High School, Wakefield 
Cedar Rapids Public School, Cedar Rapids 


J. P. Helleberg, Kearney 
State Training School, Kearney 
Lexington High School, Lexington 
Overton High and Grade School, Overton 


Lahr & Stangel, Omaha 
Father Flanagan's Boys’ Home, 
Notre Dame Academy, Omaha 
St Soniface Grade and High School, 
Iowa 


Meginnis & Schaumberg, Lincoln 
Student Activities Building, Lincoln 
Irving Junior High School, Lincoln 
North Platte High School, North Platte 


J. M. Nachtigall, Omaha 
St. Joseph's Grade and Junior 
Duchesne College, Omaha 
St. Benedict’s Grade School, Omaha 
George B. Prinz, Omaha 
Dormitory, Brownell Hall, Omaha 
Senson-West School, Omaha 
Grade-High School, Valley 
Chas. W. Steinbaugh, Omaha 
Washington Grade School, Omaha 
High School, Manning, Iowa 
Walnut Hill Grade School, Omaha 
Jas. C. Stitt, Norfolk 
Training School, State Normal College, Chadron 
Library, State Normal College, Chadron 
Auditorium-Gymnasium, Newman Grove 
man Grove 


Omaha 


Westphalia, 


High School, Omaha 


School, New 


NEVADA 
F. J. DeLongchamps, Reno 


Educational Building, University of Nevada, 
Sparks Junior High School, Sparks 
Elko Grammar School, Elko 

George A. Ferris & Son, Reno 
Las Vegas High School, Las Vegas 
B. D. Billinghurst Junior High School 
Fourth Street Junior High School, Reno 


Reno 


Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
E. T. Huddleston, Durham 


University of New Hampshire, Durham 
Murkland Hall (classroom building 
Charles James Hall (chemistry building) 
Charles Harvey Hood House (infirmary) 

Jens Fredrick Larson, Hanover 

Group of buildings and plan 
Hanover 

Group of buildings and plan, Colby 
ville, Maine 

Group of buildings and plan, 
fordsville, Ind 

J. Edward Richardson, Dover 

Dover High School Annex, Dover 

Exeter High School, Exeter 

Berwick High School, Berwick, Me. 

Wells and Hudson, Hanover 

South End Platoon School, Concord 

Additions to Senior High School, Berlin 

Dormitory, Colby School for Girls, New 


Dartmoutl College, 
College, Water- 


Wabash College, 


Craw- 


London 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles F. Ackerman, Newark 
Blessed Sacrament School, Elizabeth 
St. Elizabeth’s School, Linden 
Public School, Essex Fells 


Ernst A. Arend, Asbury Park (also New York City) 
Asbury Park High School, Asbury Park 
Long Branch High School, Long Branch 


Leonardo Grade School, Leonardo 
Rolf William Bauhan, Princeton 
Hun School Group, Princeton 
Solebury School Group, New Hope, Pa. 
Princeton Preparatory School Group, Princeton 








Tue 


H. B. Brady, Inc., Elizabeth 
Thomas Jefferson Senior High School 
Additions = Senior High School 
Senior High School, Roselle Park 
G. W. Brooks, Perth Amboy and Atlantie City 
Sacred Heart School, New Brunswick 
Our Lady of the Valley School, Orange 
Holy Spirit High School, Atlantie City 
Clinton B. Cook, Asbury Park 
Addition to Toms River School, 
Junior High and Vocational School, 
Grade School, Island Heights 


J. Frederick Cook, Newark 
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Elizabeth 
Linden 


Toms River 
Lakewood 


School of Law, St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
First Avenue School, Newark 
St. John’s College High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry Barrett Crosby, Paterson 
Grammar School No. 6, Paterson 
Grammar School No. 13, Clifton 
Grammar School No. 15, Clifton 


Arthur E. Doré, Hackensack 
High School addition, Westwood 
Elementary School, Bergenfield 
Elementary School, Hackensack 
Vincent J. Eck, Red Bank 
Red Bank Catholic High School, Red Bank 
St. Paul's Parochial School, Princeton 
St. Joseph’s Parochial School, North 
Edwards & Green, Inc., Camden 
Bridgeton Junior and Senior High 
Gloucester City High School (for 
tion), Gloucester City 
J. Heulings Coles School (for Board of 
Delaware Township, Camden County 
Fred A. Elsasser, Union 
Union High School, Union 
Abraham Clark High School, 
Washington School, Union 
Fanning & Shaw, 
Monroe Street 
Ridgewood 
Addition to Ridgewood 
(Egerton Swartwout, 
Mount St. Dominic Academy, 
The P. L. Fowler Co., Trenton 
Bordentown High School, Bordentown 
Grammar School No. 1, Florence 
Slackwood School, Lawrence Township, 


Greisen & Tuzik, Perth Amboy 
Keasbey Public School addition, 


Plainfield 


School, Bridgeton 
Board of Educa 


Education) 


Roselle 


Paterson 


Elementary and Junior High School, 


High School, Ridgewood 


Associate Architect) 
Caldwell 


Mercer Co. 


Keasbey 


Middlesex County Vocational School No. 2, Perth 
Amboy 
Addition to Perth Amboy High School, Perth Amboy 


Guilbert & Betelle, Newark 
Columbia High School, South Orange 
High School, Great Neck, N F 
High School, New Rochelle, 
Hacker & Hacker, 
Senior High School 
Junior High School, 
Lindbergh School, Palisades 
Joseph Norman Hettel, Camden 
wy County Vocational School, 
shi 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, 
High School, Hammonton 
Hill 4 Brennfieck, Trenton 
High School, Salem 
Witherspoon Street School, Princeton 
Hopewell Grade School, Bridgeton 
John F. Kelly, Passaic 
Thomas Jefferson School, Passaic 
Memorial School, Passaic 
Slovak Catholic School and Gymnasium, Passaic 
Lee & Hewitt, Paterson (also New York City) 
Clifton High School, Clifton 
School No. 25, Paterson 
Tenakill School, Closter 


Lucht & Anderson, Cliffside Park 
Presbyterian Church School, Leonia 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church School, 
Heights 
Swedish Evangelical 
New York 
Wm. Mayer, Jr., 
Memorial High School, 
Public School No. 1, 
Public School No. 5, 


and Maplewood 
a Be 

Fort Lee 

Teanec k 

West Orange 

Park 


Pensauken Town 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hudson 


Mission Church School, West 


West New York 

West New York 
West New York 
Cliffside Park 
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B. Francis McGuire, Teaneck 
Midland School No. 1, Midland Township 


Monastery and school for Capuchir Fathers Nx 
York City 
Evans Preparatory School, Norfolk, Va 
Alexander Merchant & Son, New Brunswick 


Junior High ~? hool, Highland Park 
Freehold High School, Freehold 
Middlesex (¢ ounty Vocational 
Brunswick 
Arnold H. Moses, Camden 
Audubon High School, Audubon 
Pensauken Junior High and Grade 
Township 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville 
John Noble Pierson & Son, Perth Amboy 
New Market School, Piscataway Township 
Somerville School, Somerville 
Barnegat High School, Barnegat 
C. Godfrey Poggi & William B. Bragdon, Eliz 
Public School No. 8, Hillside 
Junior High School, Dunellen 
St. Michael’s Parochial School, 
F. Herbert Radey, Camden 
Collingswood High School Stadium, 
Mantua School, Mantua 
Gibbstown School, Gibbstown 
Office of Ernest Sibley, Palisade 
Senior High School, Trenton 
Heywood Avenue School, Orange 
Men's Dormitory and Commons, St. Lawren: 
versity, Canton, N. Y 
Simpson & Rolston, Inc., 
Buckley School (private), 
suckley School (private), 
High School, Mechaniecville, 
Wm. W. Slack & Son, Trenton 
Lincoln Elementary and Intermediate 
Junior High School, Oxford Furnace 
Rider College, Trenton 
Vivian B. Smith, Atlantic City 
Ocean City High School, Ocean City 
Wildwood High School, Wildwood 
Margate School, Margate 
Victor H. Strombach, ietine ton 
Chancellor School, Irvington 
Berkeley School, Irvington 
Junior High School, Irvington 
John C. Van Vilandren, Paterson 
Public School No. 20, Paterson 
Memorial School, Totowa 
Eastern Academy, Paterson 


School No. 1, 


School, Pensauker 


abeth 


Cranford 


Collingswood 


Newark 

Greenvale, N.  ¥ 
Rumson 

ee 


School, Trenton 


Jacob J. Vreeland, Dover 
Lincoln School, Rockaway 
Denville School, Denville Township 


Blairstown School, Blairstown 


Wentworth & Vreeland, Paterson 
School No. 13, Paterson 
Wayne School, Wayne 
Monroe High School, 


Township 


Townshi Ip 


Monroe, N. Y. 


NEW MEXICO 
Gaastra & Gladding, Albuquerque (also Santa Fe) 


Grants Union High School, Grants 
Monte Vista Grade School, Albuquerque 
State Reform School, Springer 

John Gaw Meem, Santa Fe 

Avenue Grammar 
Los Alamos Ranch School, 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Spring 

George Williamson, Inc., 
New Mexico School for 
New Mexico School for 
Manual 


School, Las Vega 
Santa Fe 


Douglas 


s, Colo, 


Albuquerque 

Deaf, Santa Fe 

Blind, Alamogordo 
Arts-Albuquerque High School, Albuquerg 


NEW YORK 
Adams & Prentice, New York (also Hartford, Con: 
Gardner House, The Brooks School, Nort! Ando 
Mass. 
West Middle 
feldt, Associate 
Richard E Byrd School, Glen Rock, N. J 
FE. Paddon, Associate Architect) 


William Adams, New York City 


School, Hartford, Conn. (Carl J. Ma 


Architect) 


North Sellmore Public School, North Bellmore 

Bellmore School, sellmore 

Hessel Memorial Hall, Woodmere Academy, Wok 
mere 


Architects for 


Carl C. Ade, Rochester 
Watkins Glen High Sch Watkins Glen 
Bolivar High School, Be ! 
Penn Yan J Hig S Penn Yan 
Fay ettevil II I Ne | ool I ii¢ 


Buff 


Buffalo 


Associated Buff: lo Architects Inc., alo 
Lew J. Benne Hig “ 


Publie School Ne 1, B 


iblic School No. 71, Bu 
E. G. Atkinson, Schenectad 
Greenport S« ool, Greenport 
Central S« ol, District No. 1, Lebanon Springs 
Van Antwerp School, Niskayuna 
Bagg & Newkirk, Utica 
Kast Utiea Hig Schoo Lt i 
Chemistry Building, Hamilton College, Clinton 
Oriskany Central Schos O kar 


Dwight James Baum, Riverd 

— eks Chapel at 

suse University, Syracuse 

Pp cece’ on B dit \ College \ 
Science Bu ding ylleg 


Beck & Tinkham, Ja 


Hudsor 


Love Elemet ry Schor mesto 

Jefferson Junior High Scl Guilbert & Betelle, As 
so ite Jamestow! 

eerste of Ed tio \dr tration Building James 
town 

Edward J. Ber , Utica 

Our Lady f Lourde S | cea 

Academy) Fic d House, | 

Church of Annunciation ~ ool llion 

Francis J. Berlenbach & Sons, Brooklyn 
harto Memor | chor nd dormitor for men 
tally defective Ire St. Charles Hospital, Port 
Jefferson | I 

Our Lady of the Miraculo Medal Parochial School 
Borough of Q N lke ( 

St. Theresa P ‘ S ‘ Woo 1 Borough of 
Queens, Ne« York ( 

Wesley Sherwood Bessell, New York City 

Mount Vernon Semir ry W hingto o. < 

Publie Sel Port W hingtor 

Public School, Freeport 

Gerard W. Betz, Kingston 

Grade and High School, Walder 

Grade Scho Glasco 

High School ar Manual T g Buildis Kingston 

Frank H. Bissell, N:« York ¢ 

St. Gabriel School, Ne R helle 

Roger Ludlow Junior High School, Norwalk, Conn. 

Rye Neck High Schoo Mamaroneck 

Walter D. Blais, Ne Yor} 

University Virg ( rlotteville John K 
Peebles R I Lee Taylor and Edmund Campbell, 
Associa Ar ect 
Dormitory G1 
Monroe Ha 
Law Sk ol 

Bley & Lyman, Buffalo 

Canisius College Group, Buff 

Lackawanna S&S Prog 

Holland Central School 

R. L. Bowen, Schenectad 

Mt. Pleasant High Sche Schenectady 

Oneida Intermediate Scho Schenectady 

Euclid Elementary Schoo S ectady 

Clarence W. Brazer, N: Yo o Chester, Pa 

Group of buildings, Crozet Pheologica Seminary 
Upland, P 

Group of |} dings, Pem inia Military Colleg 
Chester, Pa 

Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, Pa 

A. L. Brockway, Syracuse 

John T toberts Grade Grammar School includ- 
ing audit or int ind 184 mna it svracuse 

Le Moyne Grade and Grammar School (including 
1uditorium and gymna ! Svracuse 


1 


Central High Sche 
Frank Burkhard, New York (¢ 
Nativity School, Poughkeepsi« 
St. Joseph’s School, New York C 
Villa Maria Academy, The Bronx, 
Charles A. Carpenter, Rocheste 
Phelps Union and Classical School, Phelps 
Departmental Church School, Christ Episcopal Church, 
Poughkeepsie 
Departmental Church School, Fir 
pal Church, Lockport 


svracuse myracuse 


ty 


New York C 


ty 


st Methodist Episco- 


Edu 


rational Buildings 


New Rochelle 
Boys School, 
Seminary, Newton, N. J 
Building, Sale 


Paul Cerrina, 

Salesian Goshen 
Salesian 
l 


Gymnasium 
Rochelle 


G. Howard Chamberlin, Yonkers 
Roosevelt High School Yonker 
jenjamin Franklin School, Yonkers 
Longfellow School, Yonkers 


Walter B. Chambers, New York City 
3ingham and McClellan Ha 
University, New Haven, Con: 
Lawrence Hall (lecture) and Stillman 
tory), Colgate University, Hamiltor 
McGregory Hall (Chemistry 
University, Hamilton 


Carl W. Clark, Cortland 
Williamson Central School, 
Newark Valley Central 
Manlius High School, 

Coffin & Coffin, New 
Benjamin Franklin 
Group of buildings, 

Chile 
Two Elementary Schools, Greenwich 
George W. Conable & Leon H. 
Schmidt, Associate Architect \ 
Administration Building, Lecture Halls 
tory, Wagner College, Staten Island 
Cortland High School, Cortland 
North Side School, Ez Williston 

Conrad & Cummings, Binghamton 
3enjamin Franklin School, Bing 
Alexander Hamilton School, Binghan 
West Corners School, Union 

Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, New 
Far Rockaway High 

ciate Architects) 
DeWitt Clinton High 

ciate Architects) 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 

(Associate Architects) 

Howard F. Daly, Amsterdam 
Senior High School, Amsterdam 
Clizbe Avenue Grade School, Amsterdam 
Jun High School, Amsterdam 

R. H. Dana, Jr., New York City 
New building for the Dalton School In 

City 
Group of five buildings, 
Conn. 
Loomis 


dorn 


W ! 
Schoo Neé irk 
Manlius 

York 


School 


El 


City 
Westfield, N 


Instit 


Smith 


ist 


rhe im n 
ton 


York 


School, New York 


School, New York 


\ 
Sew 


Gunnery Scho 


Windsor 
Delano & Aldrich, New York City 


Library suilding, Lawrenceville § 


ville, N. J. 


School, Cont! 


Yale Divinity School, Yale Univer 
Conn, 

Chapel and Dormitory, Hotchkis S« 
Conn. 


Andrew L. Delehanty, 
School No. 26, 
St. Theresa Parochial School All 
Arbor Hill Junior High School, All 

DePace & Juster, New York City 
Mt. Carmel School, Elmsford 
Loretta School and Center, New York C 
R. C. Orphanage and School, Glac ‘ 

Dietel & Wade, Buffalo 

St. Thomas Aquinas 

Orphan Asylum School, 

Christ the King School, Buff 

. W. & H. B. Dryer, Rochester 

Fairport High School, Fairport 

Honeoye Falls Grade and Hig! 

Addition to Ez Rochester 
Rochester 

Ferdinand Durang, New York ( 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa 


Albany 
Albany 


School, Buffalo 
Buffalo 
alo 


Schoo 


ist 


Hi 


Litories 


all 


Conn. 


si 


C 
Cc 


C 


York 
and 


ity 
ity 


ity 


York C 


Ne 
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Yale 


(dormi 


Dormi- 


(Asso 
(Asso 


ty 


w York 


Washington, 


St. Michael's Parochial School, 1 N 

St. Robert's Parochial School, Chester Pa 
Raymond A. Freeburg, Jamestown 

Central High and Grade School, R lolp! 

High School, Hilton 

Junior and Senior High School, Falconer 
Frank Frey, Rochester 

Immaculate Conception School, Rochester 


Rochester 


Rochester 


School, 
School, 


Ambrose 
Christi 


st 
Corpus 


Honeo 


Grrade si 


} 
00 
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Puller & Robinson Co., Albany 
Albany Law School, Albany 
Franklin Academy, Malone 
Walter A. Wood High School, Hoosick Falls 
August Henry Galow, Huntington 
Lincoln School, Huntington Station 
Franklin Square School, Hempstead 
Central School, South Huntington 
Clarence H. Gardinier, Albany 
High and Grade School, Kinderhook 
High and Grade School, Staatsburg 
Junior High School, Rensselaer 
William Gehron, New York City 
Educational Building, Harrisburg, 
Ross, Associate Architects) 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
(Gehron & Ross, Associate Architects) 
Group of buildings at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio (Gehron & Ross, Associate Architects) 
Arthur N. Gibb, Ithaca 
Henry St. John School, Ithaca 
Ludlowville High School, Ludlowville 
Junior High School, Ithaca 
Archibald F. Gilbert, New York City 
Lowville Academy and Grade School, Lowville 
Alexandria Bay Grade and High School, Alexandria 


Pa. (Gehron & 


York City 


Bay 
Granville High School, Granville 
Thomas L. Gleason, Albany 
Schoharie High School, Schoharie 
Public School No. 27, Albany 
Addition, Public School No. 23, Albany 


Wm. H. Gompert, New York City 
New York Training School for Teachers, New York 
City 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 


Goodwillie & Moran, New York City (also Glen Ridge, 
N. J.) 
Memorial Parish School, Orange 
Linden Avenue School, Glen Ridge 
Central Grade School, Glen Ridge 
Gordon & Kaelber, Rochester — 
New group of twelve buildings, 
versity of Rochester, Rochester 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Benjamin Franklin Junior-High School, Rochester 


Robert R. Graham, Middletown 
Central Grade and High School, Hancock 
Central Grade and High School, Richmondville 


Mens College, Uni- 


Central Valley Junior High and Grammar School, 
Central Valley 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Buffaio 
Crosby Hall; Central Heating Plant; sjook Store 
Building, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Nichols Country Day School for Boys, Buffalo 
Kibler High School, Tonawanda 
Edward Hahn, Hempstead 
Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck 
West Babylon School, West Babylon 
Sunrise Park School, Wantagh 
Earl Hallenbeck, Syracuse 
Cazenovia Central School, Cazenovia 
Fabius Central School, Fabius 
Henderson Central School, Henderson 
Harbach & Kideny, Buffalo 
Amherst Central High Schocl, Snyder 
Amherst District No. 18 School, Snyder 
Marilla District No. 1 School, Marilla 
Haskell & Considine, Elmira 
Public School No. 4, Elmira 
Horseheads Junior and Senior High School, Horse- 


heads 
St. Cashmere’s Parochial School, Elmira 
I. Edgar Hill, Geneva 
Coxe Hall, Hobart College, Geneva 
High School, Andover 
Dormitory Building, Hobart College, Geneva 
illger & Beardsley, Auburn 
Auburn Senior High School, Auburn 
Addition to Fulton School, Auburn 
School of Religious Education, Second 
Church, Auburn 
Hood & Fouilhoux, New York City 
Dormitory, School and Chapel, St. 
Asylum, Tarrytown 
Dormitory, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Presbyterian 


Vincent de Paul 
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Howe & Lescaze, New York (also Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia, Pa 
Hessian Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson 
Join Mead Howells, New York City 
Pratt Auditorium, Brooklyn 
Science and Technology Building, 
Brooklyn 
Chapel and 
Conn. 
Hudson & Hudson, Buffalo 
West Seneca High School, West Seneca 
West Seneca School Annex, West Seneca 
Orchard Park Central School, Orchard Park 
Paul Hueber, Syracuse 
Blessed Sacrament School, Syracuse 
St. Brigiol’s School, Syracuse 
St. Mary’s School, Rome 
Alvin W. Inman, Plattsburg 
Plattsburg Junior High School, Plattsburg 
Dannemora High School, Dannemora 
Ausable Forks Central Rural School, 


Louis E. Jallade, New York City 
Physical Education Building, 
ware, Newark, Del. 
Physical Education 
Saratoga Springs 
Grade School, Scarsdale 
Oliver R. Johnson, Jamestown 
Addition to Friendship High School, Friendship 
Westfield High School addition, Westfield 
Vocational School, No. 10, Dunkirk 


William H. Jones, Yonkers 
Parochial School for the Parish of St. Denis, Yonkers 
Church and School of the Blessed Sacrament, The 
Bronx, New York City 
Parochial School of Saint Margaret, The Bronx, New 
York City 
L. J. Kaley, Binghamton 
Hooper School addition, Endwell 
Christopher Columbus School, Binghamton 
Architect) 
Addition to Woodrow Wilson School, Binghamton 


F. J. & W. A. Kidd, Buffalo 
East High School, Buffalo 
Riverside High School, Buffalo 
Kenmore High School, Kenmore 


Office of D. D. Kieff, Watertown 
West Carthage High School, Carthage 
Edwards High School, Edwards 
Massena School, Massena 

Beverly S. King, New York City 
Administration Building, Lincoln College, 
Science Hall, Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 
The Pingrey School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Melvin L. King, Syracuse 
Forest Hill Drive School, 
John Van Duyn School, Syracuse 
Solvay High School, Solvay 

Kinne & Frank, Utica 
Lewis Rutherford Morris Central School, 
Canajoharie High School, Canajoharie 
Grade School, Oneonta 

Frank W. Kirkland, Rome 
Columbus Grade School, Rome 
DeWitt Clinton Grammar and Grade School, 
Forestport Union Free School, District No. 

estport 

Kirkpatrick & Cannon, Niagara Falls 
Trott Vocational School, Niagara Falls 
Niagara University Group, Niagara Falls: 

Group, Gymnasium 

La Salle Junior High School, Niagara Falls 


A. Lawrence Kocher, New York City 
Grade School, Pennsylvania State College, State Col 
lege, Pa. 
Dairy Barn, same 
Grade School, Berwick, Va. 
A. T. Lacey & Son, Binghamton 
East Junior High School, Binghamton 
Addition to High School, Endicott 
West Junior High School, Binghamton 


William I. La Fon, Jr., Southampton 
Southampton High School, Southampton 
Eastport High School, Eastport 
Bellport Grade School, Bellport 


Pratt Institute 


dormitories, Wooster School, Danbury 


Ausable Forks 


University of Dela 


Building, Skidmore College 


(Associate 


Lincoln, II! 


Syracuse 


Morris 


Rome 
10, For 


Dormitory 








Architects for Educational Buildings 


Lansing & Greene, Watertown 
South Junior High School, Watertown 
North Junior High School, Watertown 
Potsdam High Scheol, Potsdam 

Simon Larke & Russell G. Larke, Niagara Falls 
Hyde Park Grade School, Niagara Falls 
Charles B. Gaskill Junior High School, Niagara Falls 

(Simon Larke, Architect; J. R. White and Russell 
G. Larke, Associates) 

Niagara Falls High School, Niagara 
Larke, Chairman, associated with C. F 
and Associated Architects) 

Lee & Hewitt, New York City (also Paterson, N. J.) 
Clifton High School, Clifton, N. J. 
School No. 15, Paterson, N. J. 
Tenakill School, Closter, N. J 

Electus D. Litchfield, New York City 
Macalester College Group, St. Paul, 

eral Group Plan for future development; 
Dormitory, Gymnasium, and Power House 

George F. Lorenz, Rochester 
Holy Cross School, Rochester 
St. Stanislaus School, Rochester 
St. Margaret Mary School, Rochester 

Oscar Lowinson, New York City 
Marion Street School, Lynbrook 
Atlantic Avenue School, Lynbrook 
Uniondale School No. 2, Uniondale 

Office of Henry J. McGill, New York City 
Group of seven buildings, College of New 

New Rochelle 

Our Lady of Lourdes School, Queens Village 

Blessed Sacrament School, Jackson Heights 

W. Philip McGovern, New York City 
St. Francis’ College, Brooklyn 
St. Mark’s School, Sheepshead Bay 
Chaminade High School, Mineola 

McKenna & Irving, New York City 
St. Clement's Parochial School, South Ozone Park 
Brooklyn Preparatory High School, Brooklyn 
Our Lady of Victories Parochial School, Jersey City, 

Be Oe 

McKim, Mead & White, New 

Alumni Athletic Building, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Dormitory, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 

Clock and Bell Tower, University of North 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

E. P. Mellon, New York City (also Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Group of buildings, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Group of buildings, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Memorial Library, Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Henry Killam Murphy, New York City 
Hopkins Grammar School, group of new buildings, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Group of new buildings, 
ping, China 

Ginling College 
China 

Murphy and Lehmann, Brooklyn 
St. Agnes’ Seminary, Brooklyn 
Resurrection School, Rye 
Our Lady of Guadalupe School, Brooklyn 

Leland Henry Niles, Amsterdam 
Vrooman Avenue School, Amsterdam 
Fifth Ward School, Amsterdam 
District No. 2 School, Amsterdam 

Charles F. Obenbach, Niagara Falls 


Falls (Simon 
Obenback 


Boys’ 


Rocnelle, 


York City 


Wesleyan University, 


Caro- 


Yenching University, Pei- 


group of new buildings, Nanking, 


Hyde Park Junior High School, Niagara Falls (asso- 


ciated) 
Niagara 
ciated) 
Administration 
ara Falls 
James W. O’Connor, New York City 
All Hallows Institute, New York City 
St. Barnabas School, Bellmore 
St. Joseph’s Normal Institute, 
E. Dean Parmelee, New Rochelle 
Central School addition, Mamaroneck 
Mamaroneck Avenue School Annex, Mamaroneck 
Murray Avenue School Annex, Larchmont 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, New York City 
Westbury High School, Westbury 
Grade School, Cold Spring Harbor 
Grade School, Woodbury 


Street Grade School, Niagara Falls 


3uilding, Board of Education, Niag- 


sJarrytown 


Minn.: Gen- 


(asso- 
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Pember & Demers, Albany 

Utica Country Day School, New Hartford 

St. Agnes School, Albany 

West Rutland High School, West Rutland, Vt. 
Chester R. Phelps, Niagara Falls 

North Junior High School, Niagara Falls 

Niagara Street School, Niagara Falls 

Lewiston Grade and High School, Lewiston 


Pierce & Bickford, Elmira 
Parley Coburn School, Elmira 
South Side High School, Elmira 
Elm Street School, Waverly 
Charles A. Platt, New York City 
Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Architectural Building, University of 
Urbana, III. 
George Washington Hall, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 
Polhemus & Coffin, New York City 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn 
Dormitory 
Physics Laboratory 
Gymnasium (H. W. Andrews, Engineer) 


John Russell Pope, New York City 
Plan and buildings, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
(Dwight James Baum, Associate Architect) 
Plan and buildings, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. (Larson & Wells, Associate Architects) 
Plan and _ buildings, Hartwick College, Oneonta 
(Dwight James Baum, Associate Architect) 


Cyrus K. Porter & Sons, Buffalo 
Foster Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Mead & White, Associate Architects) 
Edmund Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
17th Street School, Niagara Falls 


Wilson Potter, New York City 
High School, Peekskill 
High School, Geneva 
High School, Oneida 


Randall & Vedder, Syracuse 
Sayre High School, Sayre, Pa. 
Washington Irving Grade School, 
Frazer Grade School, Syracuse 
Rasmussen & Wayland, New York City 
Bernardsville High School, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Allendale Grade School, Allendale, N. J. 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior High School, Easton, 
Pa. 
Victor Reeser, Inc., New York City 
Group of buildings, St. Joseph’s School for the In- 
struction of the Blind, Jersey City, N. J.: 
School and Home for Adults 
School and Dormitory for Boys 
School and Dormitory for Girls 
Robert J. Reiley, New York City 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Brentwood 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington 
Holy Trinity School, Mamaroneck 


Illinois, 


(McKim, 


Syracuse 


Marcus T. Reynolds; Kenneth G. Reynolds, Associate, 
Albany 
School Four, Albany 
William 8S. Hackett Junior High School, Albany 
Albany Academy Group, Albany 
Ralph M. Rice, New York City 
West Street Grade School, Newburgh 
Chestnut Street School, Newburgh 
Addition to Beacon High School, Beacon 
Palmer Rogers, New York City 
Northside High School, Corning 
High School and Grade School, Addison 
High School and Grade School, Sidney 


Rossiter & Muller, New York City 
Foxmeadow Grade School, Scarsdale 
Searsdale High School, Scarsdale 
Edgewood School, District No. 1, 


William L. Rouse, New York City 
School and Settlement House, Federation Settlement 
House, New York City 
School and Settlement House, The Madison House, 
New York City 
Addition to Hebrew Technical New York 
City 
J. M. Ryder, Schenectady 
Scotia High School, Scotia 
St. Johnsville High School, St. Johnsville 
Stillwater High School, Stillwater 


Scarsdale 


Institute, 
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Francis R. Scherer, Rochester School of Business, College of the City of New 
Frank Fowler Dow School No. 52, Rochester New York City 
Charles Carroll School No. 46, Rochester Dalton High School, Dalton, Mass 
Charlotte Junior-Senior High School, Rochester Edward Lippincott Tilton, New York City 

A. F. A. Schmitt, New York City Welch Medical Library, Johns Hopkins Univ 
Immaculate Conception School, New York Baltimore, Md. 


“ 4 ae ib ben Central High School. Johnstown Pa 
St. Pius School, New York City — gh § » Pa. 
Capuchin College, Garrison — h Memorial Hall, Allegheny College, Mea 
A. W. E. Schoenberg, Olean wi eae 
Ellicottville High School, Ellicottville Tooker & Marsh, New York City 
. > : High School, Oyster Bay 
Richburg High School, Richburg ith Schack Port Cherter 
Belmont High School, Belmont magn SCnoo!, + Ol gee 
N k Grade School, New Rochelle 
Frederick J. Schwarz, New York City a le ait 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic School, Bayonne, N. J. we. S. See. oa is ity 
Holy Trinity School, Yonkers Seat ee Rae +  Dnct 
_ aaa R : Catholic Scl l Passai N. J Roslyn Grade School, Roslyn 
Holy Rosary Roman Catholic School, Passaic, N. J. Bedford Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 
Alexander Selkirk, Albany Hobart B. Upjohn, New York City 
Grade and High School, Delmar Group of eight buildings, North Carolina State ¢ 
Albany College of Pharmacy, Albany Raleigh, N. C. 
Grade and High School, Coeymans Group of five buildings, St. Catherine Sa} 
Albert M. Skinner, Watertown Girls, Richmond, Va. | 
Cooper School, Watertown Two dormitories, Salem College, Winston-Sale 
Washington and Lincoln Schools, Ogdensburg E. P. Valkenburgh, Middletown 
Sacket Harbor High School, Sacket Harbor Warwick High School, Warwick 
Edward C. Smith, Poughkeepsie Annex to South Fallsburg High School, S 
Christopher Columbus Grade School (Public School burg 
No. 3), Poughkeepsie Annex to Otisville High School, Otisville 
i ; y Ve > lf > ) ie S ’ N ‘ ) > , ° 
W ee School (Public School No. 10), Pough W. Brown Van Dreser, Gloversvill 
. ps - mw al New Junior High School, Gloversville 
Grade and High School, Arlington okay Wey Milaeel dicdeneetiie 
Smith & Stickney, Rochester Junior High School, Johnstown 
Hamlin Grade School, District No. 6, Hamlin : ’ : 
Greece Grade School, District No. 5, Greece John V. van Pelt, New York City ’ 
Manchester High School, District No. 8, Manchester Gennadeion Library Group and Residence Ha 
= e E ican School of Classical Studies in Athe 
Smith & Ward, New York City Pelt and Thompson) 
West End School, Long Beach Church School and Rectorv of the ( 
East End School, Long Beach Guardian Angel. New York Cit; 
Park Street School, Long Beach School and Convent. iiainah af tha Team 
Frank A. Spangenberg, Buffalo ception, Tuckahoe 
Seneca Vocational School, Buffalo , aoe 
Hamburg High School, Hamburg —ae * fe so-so gees — 
Grade and High School, Clifton Springs Tae Sn Semen  FOCmNaern exsirncteing 
ss B , - Halstead Avenue School, Harrison 
W. H. Spaulding, Jamaica Purchase Grade School, Harriso: 
trade Se , Uni Free Se Jistrict No. 27, , ; 
Grade chool nion Free chool District oO Theodore Visscher & James Burley, New York | 


West Hempstead 
Grade School, Union Free School District No. 16, 
Elmont 


James Ward Packard Laboratory of Elect 
Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Universit 
No lehem 


Grade School, Union Free School, District 9, cesses vs , 
Williston Park University Library, Lehigh University, Bethl 
st tt & V Vleck. N York Ci Science Building, Hampden-Sidney College, Ha 
arre an eck, New York City Sidney, Va. 
White Plains High School, White Plains y * 
Isaac E. Young Junior High School, New Rochelle Cc. oe rere ana eaten Cit 
Yeorge 2s. ee rh Sc } ‘lair ry JO so y igh School, Johnson ity 
Pe ose. orth pnt School, Montclair, N Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City 
p Steigman, Brooklyn _ Palm Harbor School, Clearwater, Fla 
Yeshiva D Brooklyn (High School and College), D. Everett Waid, New York City 
Brooklyn ; ; , 
Gymnasium, Girls’ Dormitory and Chapel, M« 


Yeshiva Torah Vo-Daath (High School and College), 


Brooklyn College, Monmouth, III 


Yeshiva Isaac Jacob Reiners (High School and Col- President's House, Men's Dormitory and A 
tration Building, College of Wooster, W 


lege), Brooklyn Ohi 
10 
Gustave E. Steinback, New York City : 
St. Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn F. B. & A. Ware, New York City 
St. Benedict's School, New York City 
Quigley Memorial Seminary, Chicago, Ill. (Joseph 
W. McCarthy, Associate Architect) 
Stoughton & Stoughton and Stoughton & Plock, New 
York City (also Winnipeg, Canada) 
Polytechnic Institute of Porto Rico, San German, 


Gymnasium, Colgate University, Hamiltor 
Marymount Convent, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Dormitory, Lingnan College, Canton, China 


J. Foster Warner, Rochester 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester, Rochester 
Blessed Sacrament School, Rochester 
Holy Family School, Auburn 


xs mi 
Girls’ Dormitory Harold H. Werner, New York City 
Boys’ Dormitory William Wilson Jr. School No. 6, Mt. Vernor 
Commons Washington Junior High School, Mount Ver 
Buildings for the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg Pennington Elementary School, Mount Verno 
Herbert C. Swain, Buffalo John C. Westervelt, New York City 
Eden High School, Eden Laboratory and Greenhouses, Plant Industry 
Silver Springs High School, Silver Springs Building, and Library Building (not yet 
Newfane High School, Newfane New York State College of Agriculture, ¢ 
Thomas & Baker, New York City University, Ithaca 
Auditorium, Albany Teachers College, Albany H. Herbert Wheeler, New York City 
Buffalo Teachers College, Buffalo Chi Psi Lodge, New Haven, Conn. 
Students’ Classroom Building, Albany Chi Psi Lodge, Middlebury, Vt 
Teachers College, Albany Chi Psi Lodge, Middletown, Conn. 
Thompson, Holmes & Converse, New York City J. Russell White, Albany 
New group of buildings, Hunter College of the City Greenville Central School. Greenville 
of New York, New York City (associated with Bolton Central School, Bolton Landing 


Charles B. Meyers, New York City) Indian Lake Central School, Indian Lake 
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Frederic P. Wiedersum, Valley Stream 


Valley Stream High School, Central High School 
District No. 1, Valley Stream 

Malverne Grade School, Union Free School District 
No. 12, Malverne 

Albany and Columbus Schools, Union Free School 
District No. 9, Freeport 

Samuel De P. Williams, Ogdensburg 

Six-room Grade School, Massena 

Eight-room Grade School, Massena 

Waddington High School, Waddington 


York City 


Vassar Colleg 


York & Sawyer, New 


Kendrick Hous¢ Poughke 


epsie 


Starr Memorial Library Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt 
Dormitory, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Atwood and Weeks, Inc., Chapel Hill 


Graham Memorial Building, University of 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Administration Building, Nort] 
Negroes, Durham 
High School, Morehead 
Harry Barton, Gre 
Senior High School, High Point 
Auditorium North Carolina College for 
Greensboro 
Music Building, 
Greensboro 
Benton & Benton, Wilson 
Selma Public School, Selma 
North Caroli School for t 
Appalac hian State Teachers 
G. R. Berryman, Raleigh 
Seven buildings, East Carolina 
Greenville 
Eastern Carolina Training School for 
Mount 


Six buildings, State School for the 


North 


Carolina College for 


nsboro 
Women, 


North Carolina College for Women, 


Morgantowr 


Boone 


Deaf, 


Colle re, 


Teachers College, 


Boy Ss, Rocky 
Deaf, 


Blind and 
Raleigh 


Percy Bloxam, Sali 


Group of buildings, Catawba College, Salisbury 
Seven schools, Rowan County 
Two schools, Rutherfordton County 


Durham 
Durham 


George Watts Carr, 
W. G. Pearson Schoo 
Associate Architects 
North Durham School, Dur 
Associate Architects) 
Roxboro High School, Roxboro (Northrup & O’Brien, 
Associate Arcl 


William Henley Deitrick, Raleigh 
Needham Broughton Hig School, Raleigh 
County School, Carpenter, Wake County 
County School, Swift Creek, Wake County 


Douglas D. Ellington, Ashevill 
Senior High School, Asheville 
Auditorium, Park Avenue School, Asheville 
Central Service Plant, Municipal College, Asheville 


Eric G. Flannagan, Henderson 
Robersonville High School, Robersonville 
Woodland-Olney School, Woodland 
Charles Aycock School, Vance County 


Ronald Greene, 
High School Va ley 
High School, Weavervill 
Stevens Lee High School 


Charles C. Hartmann, Greensboro 
Agricultural and Techr College, 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Proximity School, 

Q. E. Herman, Hickory 
salls Creek lidated 
Wittenberg Consolidated Sehool, 
Minneapolis Consolidated School, Avery 

Charles C. Hook and Walter W. Hook, Charlotte 
First unit, Myers Park School, Charlotte 
West Wing, Graham High School, Charlotte 
Sarah Morrison Building, College, Charlotte 


(Northrup & O'Brien, 


(Northrup & O'Brien, 


itects) 


Asheville 
] Springs 


Asheville 

Greensboro 
Greensboro 

Catawba County 


Alexander County 
County 


Conso School, 


Queens 


James W. Hopper, Leaksville 


Douglas High School, Leaksville 


Leaksville Grade School, Leaksville (W. C. Holley- 
man, Associate Architect) 

Leaksville High School, Leaksville (W. ¢ Holley- 
man, Associate Architect) 
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Herbert B. Hunter, High Point 
"i High 


New group of buildings, High Point College 
Point Administration Building, Science Building, 
3oys’ and Girls’ Dormitories 

New group of buildings, Elon College, Elon: Admin- 
istration Building, Auditorium Christian Educa- 


tion Building, Library Building, and Science Build- 


ing 
New group of eleven buildings (contract awarded for 
first two), Atlantic Christian College, Wilson 
Lynch & Foard, Wilmington 
Addition to Pineland School, 
Stephen's High School, Warsaw 
Williston Industrial School, Wilmington 
Harold Macklin, Winston-Salem 
Colored High School, Winston-Salem 
South Park Grammar School, Winston-Salem 
Kimberly Park Grammar School, Winston-Salem 
M. R. Marsh, Charlotte 
Plaza Road School, Charlotte 
Fairview Elementary School, Charlotte 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Mt. Pleasant 
Northrup & O’Brien, Winston-Salem 
North Junior High School, Winston-Salem 
South Junior High School, Winston-Salem 
Columbia Heights Grade School, Winston-Salem 
James A. Salter, Raleigh 
Franklin Public School, Franklin 
Administration Building, Methodist 
leigh 
West Raleigh School, Raleigh 
Harry J. Simmonds, Greensboro 
Colonial School, Thomasville 
Washington Street (colored) School, Greensboro 
Junior High School, 
Erle G. Stillwell, Hendersonville 
Hendersonville High School, Hendersonville 
Dana High School, Dana 
Dormitory, Western Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee 


Salemburg 


Orphanage, Ra- 


Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Ernest R. Boyd, Jamestown 


Washington Grade School, Jamestown 
Teachers’ Training School, Valley City 
Teachers’ Training School, Minot 
Braseth & Houkom, Fargo 
Trades Building, School of Science 
Grade School, Moorhead, Minn 
Physical Education Building, 
cultural College, Fargo 
Bugenhagen & Molander, Minot 
Minot Junior High School, Minot 


Wahpeton 


North Dakota Agri 


Velva State Agriculture High School, Velva 
Rugby High School, Rugby 
Jos. Bell DeRemer, Grand Forks 
Liberal Arts Building, University of North Dakota, 


Grand Forks 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, Grand Forks 
Williston High School, Williston 
Gilbert R. Horton, Jamestown 
Men’s Dormitory, Jamestown College, Jamestown 
High School and Grade Schoo Litchfield, Minn. (J 
McG. Miller, Rochester, Minn Associate Architect) 
Bordulac High Schoo Bordulac 
William F. Kurke Co., Fargo 
Central Grade School, Fargo 
Agricultural Building, North 
College, Fargo 
Law School suilding, 
Grand Forks 


H. M. Leonhard, 


Grade and 


Dakota Agricultural 
University of North Dakota, 


s3ismarck 


Elgin High School, Elgin 
High School Auditorium-Gymnasium, New Salem 
High School addition, Beulah 

Ritterbush Bros., Bismarck 
Roosevelt Grade School, Bismarck 
3oys’ Dormitory, State Training School, Mandan 
Girls’ Dormitory, State Training School, Mandan 


Ira L. Rush, Minot and Bismarc} 
Grade School, Minot 
Dormitory, Teachers College Dickinson 


School, Makoti 


Girls’ 
Grade-High 


OHIO 
A. M. Allen & Co., Cleveland 
Charles F, Brush High School, South Euclid 
Maple Heights High School, Maple Heights 
Southington Township School, Southington 
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Althouse & Jones, Mansfield 
Mansfield Senior High School, 
Junior High School,. Galion 
High School, Crestline 

Geo. W. Barkman, Hamilton 
Three Grade Schools, Hamilton 
Hanover Township Centralized School, Butler County 
Fairfield Township Centralized School, Butler County 


Paul Boucherle, Youngstown 


Mansfield 


Rutherford B. Hayes Junior High School, Youngs- 
town 

Poland Union School, Poland 

Y. M. C. A. Educational Building, Youngstown 


Jos. N. Bradford, University Architect, Columbus 
Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Chemistry Building 
Administration Building 
Education Building 


Britsch & Munger, Toledo 


Perrysburg High School, Perrysburg 


Archbold High School, Archbold 
St. Rose de Lima School, Perrysburg 


Harry J. Brumenshenkel, Mansfield 

and High School, Perrysville 
Troy Township Centralized School, 
Centralized and High School, 

The Carter-Richards Co., Cleveland 
High School addition, Bedford 
Ellenwood Grade School, Bedford 
Interstate Grade School (heating), 

Charles Frederick Cellarius, Cincinnati 
Bond Hill School. Cineinnati 
Norwood Junior High School, Norwood 
Fairfax School, Plainville Rural School 

Hamilton County 


Crowe & Schulte, Cincinnati 


Grade 
Nova 
Lexington 


Grade 


Bedford 


District, 


Guardian Angels School, Cincinnati 

Seton High School and Auditorium, Cincinnati 

Physics Building, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 


F. H. De Aement & Co., Akron 
Woodland Grade School, Canton 
Springfield Grade and High School, Ellet 
Northampton Township Grade School, Summit County 


DeVoss & Donaldson, Portsmouth 


S. Grant Junior High School, Portsmouth 
Woodrow Wilson Elementary School, Portsmouth 
Waverly High School, Waverly 


Gustave W. Drach, Inc., Cincinnati 
Victoria Hall (Nurses’ Training School), Good Sa- 


maritan Hospital, Cincinnati 


Heberle School, Cincinnati : 
Gymnasium and Auditorium Building, St. Bernard 
School, St. Bernard 
Eastman & Budke, Springfield 
Science Building, Antioch College, Yeliow Springs 


(Herbert Baumer, Ohio State University, Con 
sultant) 
Hayward Junior High School, Springfield 
Observatory, Wittenberg College, Springfield 
Fechheimer & Ihorst, Cincinnati 
Roosevelt Public School, Cincinnati 
Group of buildings, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
Wilson Memorial Hall, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 
Charles E. Firestone & Lowell Christman, Canton 
John K. Baxter School, Canton 
East Canton School, East Canton 
Fairmount School, Canton 
Fox, Duthie & Foose, Cleveland 
Kensington School, Rocky River 
Kirtland School, Kirtland 
Allen School, Elyria 


Charles W. Frank, Akron 
Men’s Club Building, Oberlin 
Twelve Men’s Buildings, Oberlin 

H. O. Fullerton, Cleveland (also Albany, N. Y.) 
Grand Gorge Central School, Grand Gorge, N. Y. 
Lyon Mountain School, Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 
Worcester Central School, Worcester, N. Y. 


Fulton & Taylor, Cleveland 
Berea Higk School, Berea 
Parma Junior High School, Parma 
Garfield Heights High School, Garfield Heights 
Garber & Woodward, Cincinnati 
Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati 
Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe 


Tur AMERICAN ScHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


Teachers College and Botany and Zoology Building, 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Garfield, Stanley-Brown, Harris & Robinson, Clevela: 
Institute of Pathology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 


Music Building, Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Science Building and Dormitory, Kenyon College, 
Gambier 


Hubert M. Garriott & John W. Becker, Cincinnati 
Riley Junior High School, Logansport, Ind 
Denver Memorial Hall, Wilmington College, W 

mington 
Colerain Township High School, Cincinnati 


Edwin M. Gee, Toledo 
Hy A. DeVilbiss High School, Toledo 
J. D. Robinson Junior High School, Toledo 
Harvard School, Toledo 

F. F. Glass, Columbus 
Ashville High School, Ashville 
Carroll High School, Carroll 
Norwich High School, Hilliards 

John H. Graham & Co., Cleveland 
Laurel School for Girls, Cleveland 
Monticello Junior High School, Cleveland Heights 
Oxford Grade School, Cleveland Heights 


J. C. Grunkemeyer—C. W. Sullivan, Associate, ( 
cinnati 
Cleves Elementary School 
and gymnasium), Cleves 
Reading High School and Gymnasium, 
Lockland High School, Lockland 

Harry Hake, Cincinnati 
Library, Cincinnati University, a 
Law College, Cincinnati University, Cincinnati 
Administration Building, Lincoln Memorial University, 

Harrogate, Tenn. 

Lawrence H. Hall, Dayton 
Centralized High and Grade School, 
Centralized High and Grade School, 
High School, Olive Branch, Clark County 

Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati 
Wyoming Grade and High School, Wyoming 
High School, Lebanon 
Oyler School, Cincinnati 


Harpster & Billman, Akron 


(with combined auditorium 


Reading 


Cine mnn 


Pleasant Hill 
Jeffersonville 


Portage Junior High School, Barberton 
Grant Street School, Cuyahoga Falls 


High School, Coventry Township, Summit County 


Harsh, Davies & Rubrecht, Inc., Columbus 
Miami University, Oxford: 
Recitation Building 
McGuffy Building 
Fisher Hall and Oxford College 
tories) 
Geo. M. Hopkinson, Cleveland 
John Hay High School, Cleveland 
Nathan Hale Junior High School, Cleveland 
Robert Fulton Elementary School, Cleveland 


Hubbell & Benes Co., Cleveland 


Building (dormi- 


Shaker Heights High School, Cleveland 
Fenn Building, Y.M.C.A. School of Technology, Cleve- 
land 
Swimming Pool, Western Reserve Academy, Hudso 
Peter M. Hulsken, Lima; Lyman T. Strong, Associate 
High School, Celina 
High School, Van Wert 
LaFayette High School, LaFayette 
Hunt & Allan, Cincinnati 
Kennedy Heights School, Cincinnati 
Pleasant Ridge School, Cincinnati 
Service and Stores Building, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 
Jokel & Lange, Toledo 
Mt. Vernon School, Adams Township, Lucas County 


Clay School, Oregon Township, Lucas County 
Horace Mann School, Washington Township, Luca 
County 


Keich & O’Brien, Warren 
Warren G. Harding High School, Warren 
East Junior High School, Warren 
West Junior High School, Warren 
Clarence A. Kissinger, Youngstown 
Grade School, Unity Township, Columbiana County 
Grade and High School, Knox Township, Columbian 
County 


Grade and High School, Middleton Township, Colum- 


biana County 


a 
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H. F. Kling & Son, Youngstown 
Y. H. Chaney Junior High School, Youngstown 
Boardman High School soardman 
Mineral Ridge Grade School, Mineral Ridge 
William Koehl, Cleveland 
St. Augustine's Acaden Lakewood 
St. Patrick's School, Cleveland 


Brunnerdale Seminary, Stark County 


M. M. Konarski, Akron 
Ferdinand Schumacher School, Akron 
David E. Hill School, Akron 
Spicer School, Akron 
Kraus & Helmkamp, Akron 
St. Charles College, Columbus 
St. Mary’s High School, Lancaster 
St. Sebastian’s School, Akron 
Kunz & Beck, Inc., Cincinnati 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, North Norwood 
St. Joseph School, Covington, Ky 
St. Aloysius School, Elmwood Place 
Langdon, Hohly & Gram, Toledo 
Marsh Foundation Group, Van Wert; instructors’ 
homes, cottages, Industrial Arts School, power 
plant, etc. 
Westwood Garlen School Washington Township 
Addition to Washington Township High School, Trilby 


M. P. Lauer, Akron 
W. F. Rimer School, Kenmore 
Loyal Oak School, Norton Township 
Silver Lake School, Silver Lake 
The J. E. Lewis Co., Canton 
Shadyside High School Shadvside 
Jackson Township High School, Canton 
Central High School, Uhrichsville 
Office of Charles J. Marr, New Philadelphia 
Bolivar High School, Bolivar 
Richville School, Massillor 
Sugarcreek-Shanesville School, Sugarcreek 
W. M. McClure, Dayton 
Fairview Grade School, Dayton 
Westwood Grade School, Dayton 
Washington Grade School, Dayton 
Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland 
Handley Schools, Winchester, Va. 
Hawkin School, Cleveland 
Thomas D. McLaughlin & Associates, Lima 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland 
Junior High Schools, Middletown 
High School, Delaware 
Miller & Son, Youngstown 
McDonald High School, McDonald 
Cleveland Grade School, Youngstown 
Mentor High School, Mentor 
H. C. Millott, Sandusky 
Central High School, Bellevue 
Grade School and Gymnasium, Sycamore 
Grade School, West Perkins Township 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Inc., Toledo 
Toledo University Group, Toledo 
Nazareth Hall (Boys’ School), Grand Rapids 
Ottowa Hills Elementary and Junior High School, 
Ottowa Hills 


William Mills, Nelsonville 
Gallipolis School, Gallipolis 
Albany Consolidated School, Albany 
Pomeroy School, Pomeroy 
Frederick G. Mueller & Walter R. Hair, Hamilton 
Junior High School, Hamilton 
Catholic High School, Hamilton 
Centralized School, Liberty Township, Butler County 


Ralph Murray, Ironton 
High School, Raceland, Ky. 
High School, Chapmanville, W. Va. 
High and Grade School, Coal Grove 


Nicklas & Rodrick, Cleveland 
Shaw Technical High School, East Cleveland 
Rocky River High School, Rocky River 
Roosevelt Grammar School, South Euclid 


Peterson & Clarke, Steubenville 
Grant Junior High School, Steubenville 
Toronto High School, Toronto 


Cross Creek District High School, Follansbee, W. Va. 


F. J. Porter, Columbus 
Grade School, Wilmington 
High School, Ontario 
High School, Ludlow, Ky. 


Potter-Gabele & Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Parochial Grade and High School, Massillon 
St. John the Baptist School and Auditorium, Akron 
St. Benedict’s Auditorium, Cleveland 

Vernon Redding & Associates, M field 
Lineoln Junior High School, Cant 
High School, Shelby 
High School, Ashland 


Robert R. Reeves, Columbus 


Bexley Elementary and Junior High School. Co 
lumbus 

3exley Senior High School. Colum! 

Upper Arlington School, Upper A ngto Columbus 


(Howard Dwight Smith, As 
George B. Rheinfrank, Toledo 
Maumee High School, Maumee 
Chemical Laboratory, Defiance College, Defiance 
Rossford Grade School, Rossford 


Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Columbus 


Ada Junior-Senior High School, Ada 
High School, Canal Winchester 
Four Marion Township schools, Franklin County 


Ronan & Ingleson, Inc., Columbus 


Teachers’ Training suilding Kent State College, 
Kent 
Ascension Hall, Kenyon College, Gambier 


High School and Auditorium, Oxford 


F. S. Rusk, Columbus 


Ripley Junior-Senior High S« Riple 
Warren Consolidated High Schox Tiltonsville 
New Concord High School, Ne ( rd 


Morris W. Scheibel & Wilbert H. Shaffer, Youngstown 
Stambaugh School, Youngstow1 
Scienceville High School, Youngstown 
Coitsville Township Schools, Youngstown 

Schenck & Williams, Dayton 
Roosevelt High School, Dayton 
Oakwood High School, Oakwood Village, Dayton 
Oakwood Grade School, Oakwood Village, Dayton 


Charles S. Schneider & Francis Hirschfeld, Cleveland 


Ludlow School. Shaker Heights. Cleveland 
Fernway School, Shaker Height Cleveland 
Lomond School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland 


Granville E. Scott, Norwalk 
High School, Willard 
Washington High School, Utica 
Jackson High School, Jackson 


J. F. Sheblessy, Cincinnati 
St. Bonaventura School, Cincinnati 
St. Rita School for Deaf, Lockland 
Roger Bacon High School, St. Bernard 
8S. H. Shively & Son, Fremon 
Three Elementary Schools, one Junior High School, 
Fremont 
Centralized School, Washington Tow: 
Centralized School, Bettsville 
Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus 
One Senior High School and three Junior High 
Schools, Columbus 
Gymnasium and Field House, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield (Miller & Ree Associat 
tects 
Orton Memorial Laboratory, Columbus (Miller & 
Reeves, Associate Architects) 
Smull & Unger, Ada 
John H. Taft Gymnasium, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada 
College of Law Building, same 
Holmes-Liberty High School, Bucyrus 
S. P. Stewart & Son, Bowling Green 
Practical Arts Building, Bowling Green State Col- 
lege, 3owling Green 
Senior High School, Bowling Green 
Malinta-Grelton Grade and High School, Malinta 
James William Thomas, Cleveland 
Library, Ohio University, Athens 
Memorial Auditorium, Ohio University, Athens 
Taft School, Lakewood 
Tietig & Lee, Cincinnati 
Sayler Park School, Cincinnati 
Kilgour School, Cincinnati 
Addition to Hughes High School, Cincinnati 
William Unger, Bucyrus 
New Washington Rural School, New Washington 
Jefferson Rural School, Leesvill: 
John H. Taft Gymnasium, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada 


r Archi 
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Walker & Norwick, Dayton 
Fairmont High School, Dayton 
Fairview High School, Dayton 
North Olmsted High School, North Olmsted, Cleve 
land 
Warner & Mitchell, Cleveland 
Group of buildings, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
Group of buildings (for Board of Education), Ashland, 


y. 
Group of buildings (for Board of Education), Cleve- 
land 
Richard A. Zenk & Roy T. Campbell, Youngstown 
Hubbard Grade School, Hubbard 
Gustavus High and Grade School, Gustavus 
Conneaut Grade School, Conneaut 


OKLAHOMA 


Leonard H. Bailey, Oklahoma City 
Prague High School, Prague 
Hawthorne School, Oklahoma City 
Shydler School, Oklahoma City 

G. J. Cannon, Ponca City 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, Ponca City 
MeKinley Grade School, Ponca City 
Roosevelt Grade School, Ponca City 

A. C. Davis & Sons, Shawnee 
Woodrow Wilson School, Shawnee 
Horace Mann School, Shawnee 
Grade School, Wewoka 

Jos. I. Davis, Oklahoma City 
High School, Idabel 
Girls’ Dormitory and Administration Building, East- 

ern Oklahoma College, Wilburton 


Girls’ Dormitory, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee 
Arthur Gorman, Bartlesville 
Douglass School, Bartlesville 
MeKinley School, Bartlesville (Felt, Dunham & 


Kriehn, Kansas City, Mo., Associates) 
Garfield School, Bartlesville (Felt, 
Kriehn, Associates) 
L. L. Howenstine, Muskogee 
High School Gymnasium, Muskogee 
Gymnasium addition to West High School, Muskogee 
Pershing Ward School, Muskogee 
Layton, Hicks & Forsyth, Oklahoma City 
William Howard Taft Junior High School, Oklahoma 
City 
Library, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City 


A. J. Love & Co., Tulsa 
High School, Wagoner 
Barracks Building, Oklahoma 
Claremore 
High School, Skiatook 
Donald McCormick, Tulsa 
Group of buildings, Cascia Hall, School of the Au- 
gustinian Fathers, Tulsa 
School and Rectory, St. Francis Xavier Parish, Tulsa 
Junior League Home and School for Convalescent 
Crippled Children, Tulsa 
Richard E. Richter, Okmulgee 
Checotah Grade School, Okmulgee 
Horace Mann Grade School, Okmulgee 
Addition to High School, Okmulgee 
Albert S. Ross, Ada 
Senior High School, Ada 
Health Education Building, East 
Teachers College, Ada 
High School, Maud 
Leon B. Senter, Tulsa 
High School, Ponca City 
High School, Okmulgee 
Grade Schools, Ponea City 
R. W. Shaw, Enid 
Central Elementary School, Guthrie 
Publie School, Waynoka 
Gymnasium, Auditorium and Administration 
Enid School System, Enid 
Leland J. Shumway, Tulsa 
Red Fork School, Tulsa 
Carbondale School, Tulsa 
Dawson School, Tulsa 
H. O. Valeur & Co., Muskogee 
Junior High School, Muskogee 
Grade School, Stone Bluff 
Negro High School, Muskogee 


Dunham & 


Military Academy, 


Central State 


suilding, 
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J. B. White, Ardmore 
Junior High School, MeAlester 
Junior High School, Durant 
Junior High School, Wynnewood 


OREGON 
C. N. Freeman, Portland 
Beaverton High School and Gymnasium, Beavert 
Washington County 
Oakridge High School, Oakridge, Lane County 


Union High School, District No. 1, Benton County 
Francis B. Jacobberger, Portland 
Gymnasium Building, St Mary's Hig} School 


Beaverton 

St. Vincent's School of Nursing, 

Marylhurst College, Oswego 
George H. Jones, Portland 

High School of Commerce, Portland 

John L. Vestal School, Portland 

Rigler School, Portland 
Knighton & Howell, Portland 

Group of buildings, U. S. Grant High School, Port): 

Junior High School, Salem 


Portland 


Senior High School, Medford (associated with Frank 


C. Clark, Medford) 
Lawrence, Holford, Allyn & Bean, Portland 
Campus layout, University of 
Museum of Fine Arts, Basketball Pavilion, Me 
Dormitory 
Clinic 
Portland 
Parkrose High School, Parkrose 


Harold D. Marsh, Portland 
Klamath Union High School, Klamath Falls 
Roosevelt School, Klamath Falls 
Fremont School, Klamath Falls 


F. Marion Stokes, Portland 
Milwaukie Union High School, Milwaukie 
Hillsboro High School, Hillsboro 
Battle Ground Union High School, 
Wash. 
Thomas & Mercier, Inc., Portland 
Memorial Union Building, Oregon State Agricu 
College, Corvallis (W. Marbury Somervell, A 
ciate Architect) 
Rainier High School, Rainier 
Redmond High School, Redmond 


Tourtellotte & Hummel, Portland 
High School, Boise, Idaho 
High School, Medford 
Normal Grade and Training School, 
F. Manson White, Portland 
\dministration Building; Woodword Hall G 
nasium, Albany College, Albany 
Two Junior High Schools, Eugene 
Chapman School, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. E. Adams, Johnstown 
Garfield Junior High School, Johnstown 
Central Senior High School, Johnstown 
Franklin Borough High School, Connemaug! 


Harry W. Altman, Uniontown 
Ben Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown 
Masontown High School, Masontown 
South Union Township High School, Uniontown 


The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia and New York 
Public Grade Schooi, Woodbury, N. J. 
Addition to Junior High and Grade School, Mar 
Hook 
Alpha Sigma Phi Fraternity House, State College 
Wm. Pope Barney—Roy W. Banwell, Associate 
delphia 
The Haverford School, Haverford 
Carson College for Girls, Flourton 
William Penn Charter 


Ashland 


Extensions, School, P! 


delphia 
P. A. Bartholomew, Pittsburgh 
Derry Township High School, West Derry 
Salina High School, Salina 
Southwest Greensburg Junior High School, Gree 
burg 


Francis A. Berner, Pittsburgh 
Grade School, Reserve 
Phi Gamma Fraternity House, Washington 
Chapel and Dormitory, Toner Institute, Pittsburgh 


3attle Grour 


and 


Oregon, Eugene 


n’s 


3uilding, University of Oregon Medical School 


id, 


Township, Allegheny County 
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Boyd, Abel & Gugert, Philadelphia 


Junior High School, Haverford Township 


Rosemont Grammar School and Auditorium, Radnor 
Township 
Manoa Publie School, Haverford Township 
J. C. Brenton, Charlero 
Junior High School, Charleroi 
Consolidated School, Fallowfield Township, Washing- 
ton Co 
Dry Tavern School, Gr County 
George W. Brugger, Canonsburg 
Hawthorne School, Canonsburg 


Canonsburg 


First Ward Grade School 
Trinity High School, Washington 
Carlisle & Sharrer, Pittsburgh 
Aliquippa Senior High School, Aliquippa 
Alexander M. Scott Senior High School, North Brad 
dock 
Beaver Falls Senior High School, Beaver Falls 
Horace W. Castor, Philadelphia 
Pennhurst State School, Pennhurst 
Upper Darby Township High School, Upper Darby 
Four Elementary Schools, Upper Darby 
Irwin T. Catharine, Philadelphia 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia 
Group of two buildings Simon Gratz Senior High 
School and Gillespie Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 
(also New York City) 


Harry Charles Child, Sayr« 
Addition to State Teachers 
High School, Savre (Associate 


Lock Haven 
Randall & 


College 


Architect 


Vedder, Architects) 
Sunday School Unit, First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Athens 


Cody & Kirby, Frie 


School, Erie County 


West Millcreek High 
Lawrence Park Grade and High School, Erie County 
Lakewood Grade School, Erie County 
Conrad C. Compton, Donora 
Donora High School, Donora 
Consolidated Grade School, Somerset Township, 
Washington Count’ 
Consolidated Grade School, Jefferson Township, 
Fayette County 
Arthur P. Coon, Scranton 
James Madison Grade School, Scranton 
Philip Morse Grade School, Scranton 
Moscow High School, Mosco W 


Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia 
John Herron Art Institute School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Barnes Foundation, Merion 

W. Holmes Crosby & Co., Oil City 
Senior High School, Oil City 
Colestock Hig! School Titusville 
Elizabeth Crawford School, Emlenton 

Henry D. Dagit & Sons, 
St. Madeleine Sophie's 


St. Richard's 


Philadelphia 

School, Philadelphia 
School, Philadelphia 

School, Riverton, N. J 


Sacred Heart 


Davis & Dunlap, Philadelphia 


Morgantown, 


Library, West Virgin University, 
W. Va 

University Demonstration High School, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Elementary School, Easttown Township School Dis- 
trict, Berwyn 


Lester Merritt Davis, Scranton 
St. Cyril and Methodius School, 
Washington School, Throop 
New Milford High 

Office of J. A. Dempwolf, York 
Shippensburg High School, Shippensburg 
Bachman Memorial Parochial School, New 

land 
St. John’s Parochial 

Press C. Dowler, Pittsburgh 
Sewickley High School, Sewickley 
Dormont High School, Pittsburgh 


Olyphant 


Consolidated School, New Milford 


Cumber- 


York 


School, 


Knoxville Junior High School, Pittsburgh 
W. G. Eckles Co., New Castle ; 
Chapel, Science Building and Dormitory, Grove City 
College, Grove City 
McCartney Library, Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


Sewickley Academy, Sewickley 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, Philadelphia 


Augustinian Preparatory Sen ar Staten Island, 
N. Y 

Buildings and plan for Sout Kent Scho South 
Kent, Conn. 

G. Cleveland Freeman, Reading 

Addition to Porter Township Hig Schoo Reinerton 

St. Anthony of Padua R. C. School, Easton 

St. Peter and Paul R. C. School, Tamaqua 


Folsom & Stanton, Philadelphia 
St. Louis School, Yeadon 
Philip Baker School, Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


Primary and Junior High School, Clifton Heights 
Fred A. Fuller, Erie 
Fairview High School, Fairview 
Group of buildings, St. John Kanty College, Erie: 
Dining Hall, Dormitories and Chapel 
Group of buildings, Gannon Hall Boarding School, 


Erie: Chapel, Dormitories and Classrooms 
D. H. Grootenboer—Philip G. Knobloch, Pottsville 
Tamaqua High School, Tamaqua 


Port Carbon High Schoo!, Port Carbon 

Schuylkill Haven High School, Schuylkill Haven 
John B. Hamme, York 

William Penn Senior High School, York 


sburg 


Md. 


Gettysburg College, Getty 
Hood College, Frederick, 


Library, 
suilding, 


Memorial 
Dormitory 


Lewis Hancock, Scranton 
Consolidated High School, Damascus 
Addition to High School, Taylor 
Grade School and Gymnasium, Old Forge 


Hasness & Albright, Harrisburg 
High School and W. H. Ramsey 
Stroudsburg 
W. W. Rupert Memorial Grade School, Pottstown 
High School, Spring City 


Heacock & Hokanson, Philadelphia 


Grade School, 


Upper Darby Junior High School, Upper Darby 
Township, Delaware County 

Abington Junior and Grade School, Abingtor Town- 
ship, Montgomery County 

Jenkintown High School, Jenkintown 

Thomas K. Hendyx, Bradford 
Hobson Place Grade School, Bradford 
Two Consolidated Grade Schools, Foster Township, 


McKean County 
Two Consolidated 
Kean County 

Hoffman-Henon Co., Philadelphia 

La Salle College Group, Philadelphia 
Group, 
Cornwells 


Schools, Bradford Township, Me 


Rosemont College Rosemont 
4 


Holy Ghost 
Norman Hulme, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
delphia 
Women’s Homeopathic Hospital and Nurses’ 
School, Philadelphia 
Church School, Western 
ington 
Hunter & Caldwell, Altoona 
Fairview Grade School, Altoona 
Consolidated School, Alexandria 
Junior High School, Irwin 


Ingham & Boyd, Pittsburgh 
Training School for Teachers, 
Pittsburgh 
Administration Building, same 
Group of buildings, Shady Side Academy 
Dining Hall, Dormitory and Gymnasium 


Jacoby & Everett, Allentown 


College, 
and Science, Phila- 


Training 


Wash- 


Presbyterian Cl 


Education, 


Board of 


Pittsburgh: 


Dormitory, power plant and mess hall and Presi- 
dent's residence, Cedar Crest College, Allentown 
High School, Grade School, Nurses’ College and Hos- 

pital, Sacred Heart Diocese, Allentown 


Francis D. Raub Junior High School, Allentown 


Janssen & Cocken, Pittsburgh 
Hygeia Hall, College of Wooster,. Wooster, 
School, Annunciation Parish, Pittsburgh 
Alumni Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Emil R. Johnson & Clarence F. Wilson, Uniontown 


Ohio 


Physical Education Building, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 

Addition to Uniontown Senior High School, Union- 
town 

Charles E. Boyle Elementary School, Uniontown 
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Kaiser, Neal & Reid, Carlton Strong Associates, Pitts- 


burgh 

Physical Education Building, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburgh 

St. Basil Parish School, Pittsburgh 

Activities Building, Mt. Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh 


Karcher & Smith, Philadelphia 
Women’s Fraternity Lodges and Bond Memorial Build- 
ing, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 
Clothier Auditorium, Swarthmore College, 
more 
Chi Phi 
College, 
Lawrie & Green, Harrisburg 
Senior High School, Hazleton 
Seatty Junior High School, Warren 
State Teachers College, 


Swarth- 


Fraternity House, Franklin and Marshall 


Lancaster 


Gymnasium Building, Indiana 


Edward B. Lee, Pittsburgh 
Morgantown High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Clifford B. Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh 
Washington High School, Washington 

W. H. Lee, Philadelphia 
Temple University College Building, Philadelphia 
Temple University Medical School, Philadelphia 
Temple University Union, Philadelphia 


C. Howard Lloyd, Harrisburg 


William Penn High School Group, Harrisburg 

Auditorium and Gymnasium, High School, Steelton 

Auditorium and Gymnasium, High School, Trerorton 
Albert George Lowe, Pittsburgh 

Highland Public School, West View 

Junior High School, West View 


Ridgewood Public School, West View 
Mack & Sahm, Wilkes-Barre 
Kingston High School, Kingston 


School, West 


West Pittston Junior and Senior High 
Pittston (Collaborating Architect, Thomas H., 
Foster) 


Kingston 

Philadelphia 

Meadville 

Tenn.: Admin- 
and Girls’ 


Pringle Grade School, 
Magaziner, Eberhard & Harris, 
Arter Hall, Allegheny College, 
Murphy College Group, Sevierville, 
istration Building, Recitation Hall, Boys’ 
Dormitories and Chapel 
East Maine Conference Seminary, Bucksport, Me. 
A. Oscar Martin & Son, Doylestown 
Bensalem Township High School, Cornwells 
New Hope High School, New Hope 
Newtown High School, Newtown 
J. M. McCollum, Pittsburgh 
Centennial School, McKeesport 
High School, Washington 
Wilkins School, Swissvale 


Mellor & Meigs, Philadelphia 


Auditorium and Music Wing, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr 
Science Hall, Haverford College, Haverford 


Gymnasium, Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia 
Meyers & Johnson, Architects and Engineers, Erie 


Art and Science Building, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 
Jefferson Grade School, Erie 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie 
Minick & Eden, Harrisburg 
Millersburg Junior-Senior High School, Millersburg 


Camp Hill Grade School, Camp Hill 
State High School, State College 
C. R. Moffitt, McKeesport 
Walnut Street School, Archer Street 
nue School and Market Street School, 
Hebrew Institute, McKeesport 
Sacred Heart School, McKeesport 


Paul Monaghan, Philadelphia 
Science and Engineering Building, Villa Nova College, 


College 


School, 9th Ave- 
McKeesport 


Villa Nova 
Mt. St. Joseph's College for Women, Chestnut Hill 
Library and Dormitory, Immaculata College, Frazier 


Morris & Erskine, Philadelphia 
Friends High School, Moorestown, N. J. 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I 
Dormitory, Auditorium and Gymnasium, 
Training School for Teachers, Cheyney 
Muhlenberg Bros., Reading 
Thirteenth and Union Streets Grade School, 
Union Township Consolidated Grade School, 
town 


Albright College Group of new buildings, Reading 


Cheyney 


Reading 
Ring- 
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Muhlenberg, Yerkes & Muhlenberg, Reading 
Four Grade Schools, Reading 
Grade School, Lower Alsace Township 
High School, Hamburg 

Charles R. Peddle, Philadelphia (also Woodbury, N 
Thomas A. Edison School, Westmont, N. J. 

Stoy School, Westmont, N. J. 
Bettlewood School, Westmont, N. J. 

Emile G. Perrot, Philadelphia (also New York City) 
Library, Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y. 
Dormitory, Georgetown University, Washingtor 

D. C. , 
Academy of the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominie 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

John H. Phillips, Pittsburgh 
Miles Bryan High School, McKees Rocks 
Margaret Bell Miller School, Waynesburg 
High School, Springdale 

Price & Walton, Philadelphia 
Philips Memorial Building, 

West Chester 
Friends School, Atlantie City, N. J 
Dormitory for Girls, Oak Grove 
boro, Me. 


Thomas Pringle & Oliver J. Robling, 
Linden School, Pittsburgh 
Madison School, Pittsburgh 
Lineoln School, Pittsburgh 

Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Philadelphia 
Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn 
High School, Windber 


Fraternity Houses, State College 


Ritcher & Eiler, Reading 
Senior High School, Reading 
State Teachers College Training School, 
Consolidated High School, Williamstown 


Ritter & Shay, Philadelphia 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem 
David Rittenhouse Junior High School, Norristown 
Memorial Junior High School, Phoenixville 
Ruhe & Lange, Allentown 
Library, Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
Consolidated School No. 1, Troxell’s Crossing, Sou 
Whitehall Township 


State Teachers College, 


Seminary, Vassal 


Pittsburgh 


Lock Haven 


th 


Annex and Gymnasium Buildings, Allentown High 
School, Allentown 
Savery & Scheetz, Philadelphia 
Junior High School, Lower Merion Township, Ard 
more 


Ashland Elementary School, Lower Merion Towr 
Ardmore 
Administration and Senior High 
Lower Merion Township, Ardmore 
Scholl & Richardson, Reading 
Wernersville High Sx hool, Wernersville 
Frackville High School, Trackville 
Amity Township School, Amityville 
Schwab, Palmgreen & Merrick, Pittsburgh 
Arsenal High School, Pittsburgh 
Sumac Street School, McKeesport 
Eleventh Ward School, McKeesport 


Henry Y. Shaub, Lancaster 
George Ross Grade School, Lancaster 
Manheim High School 
West Lampeter Vocational High School, Lampeter 

W. D. Shollenberger, Williamsport 
Vocational High School, Williamsport 
Montgomery-Clinton School, Montgomery 
Junior Senior High School, Wellsboro 

Simon & Simon, Philadelphia 
Swedesboro High School, Swedesboro, N. J. 
Haddonfield High School, Haddonfield, N. J 
Engineering School, Drexel Institute, Philadelp! 

H. Rex Stackhouse & W. W. Donohoe, Philadelphia 
North Wildwood High School, North Wildwood, N. J 
A. V. Wood Gymnasium, Brunswick, Ga. 

Middle Township High School, Cape May Court House, 
N. 


School Buildi: 


J. 
James T. Steen & Sons, Pittsburgh 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
burgh 
Herron 


High School, Pitts 
Pittsburgh 
School, Pittsburgh 


School, 
High 


Hill Junior High 
Prospect Elementary-Junior 

Louis Stevens, Pittsburgh 
Grade School, Overbrook, Allegheny County 
Dormitory, Polk State School, Polk 
Hospital Building, Polk State School, Polk 
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Stewardson & Page, Philadelphia 
Laboratory of Anatomy and Physiological Chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Dormitories, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia 
G. W. Stickle, Erie 
New group of buildings, Gannon Hall Boarding School, 
Erie 


New building, St. John Kanty College, Erie 
New group of buildings, St. Mary’s College, North 
East 


Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 
Coraopolis Junior High School, Coraopolis 
Grant School, Bellevue 
The Thayer Co., New Castle 
George Washington Junior 
Scotland Lane School La 
Phillips Hall (girls’ 
Robert Maurice Trimble, Pittsburgh 
Taylor Alderdice High School, Pittsburgh 
Taylor Alderdice High School Extension, 
Perry High School Extension, Pittsburgh 
Horace Trumbauer, Philadelphia 
Two new groups, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


High School, New Castle 
County 


3ethany, W. Va. 


wrence 


dormitory), 


Pittsburgh 


Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia 
Ogontz School for Girls, Rydal 
Van’s Engineering Service (Henry M. Rogers, Archi- 


tect), Blairsville 
Ebensburg High School, Ebensburg 
Blairsville High School, Blairsville 


Washington Township Grade School, Apollo 


C. Emlen Urban, 


Lancaster 


Hershey High School, Hershey 
West Junior High School, Lancaster 
East Junior High School, Lancaster 


somerset 


Walker & Mong, 


High School, Hooversville 
Grade School, Cairnbrook, Somerset County 


Additions to High 


Albert J. Ward, Scranton 
Technical High School 
Grade School No. 42, 
Lincoln School, Blakely 


Frank R. Watson, Edkins & Thompson, Philadelphia 
Group of buildings, Ursinus College, Collegeville: 
Dormitory Group, Gymnasium, and Hall 
Dining Hall 
Consolidated School, Dover, Del. 
Chapel, Muhlenberg College Allentown 
Lange, Associates) 


School, Somerset 


scranton 
scranton 


Science 


(Ruhe & 


E. H. Wenzelberger, Eastor 
March Junior High School, Easton 
Sutztown School, Bethlehem Township School Dis 
trict 
Delaware Park School, Lopatcong Township, Warren 
County, N. J 


Ralph E. White, Philadelphia 
Pennwynne Grade School, Pennwynne 
Wynnewood Road Grade School, Wynnewood 
3ryn Mawr Grade School, Bryn Mawr 

Adam G. Wickerham, Homestead 
St. Mary Magdalen’s School, Homestead 
Grade School, Munhall 
Junior High School, Homestead 

W. Ward Williams, Pittsburgh 
Junior High School, Ambridge 
High School, Freedom 
Anthony Wayne Grade School, 


Witman & Royer, York 


Ambridge 


West York High School, West York 
Smallwood Grade School, York 
Theodore Roosevelt Grade School, York 


Eric Fisher Wood & Co., Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza 

State Teachers College, Mansfield 

St. Irenaeus School, Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


Walter F. Fontaine, Woonsocket 
Woonsocket Junior High School, Woonsocket 
College of Mount St. Charles, Woonsocket 
Blackstone High School, Blackstone, Mass. 


42% 


Joseph A. Hickey, Providence: 
Sons of Zion (special), Providence 
Fairchild (elementary), Miami, Fla 
Velodrome (gymnasium), Hartford, 

Howe & Church, Providence 
Infirmary, St Schoo 
Junior High School, Bristol 
Social Building, Brown Univer 

Monahan & Meikle, Pawtucket 
Senior High School, Pawtucket 


Conn. 
George 8 


Middletown 


Providence 


Goff Junior High School, Pawtucket 
Westerly Junior High School, Westerly 


John F. O’Malley, Pawtucket 
Holy Name Parish School, Providence 
Central Falls High School, Central Falls 
Assumption Parish School, Providence 
Thomas J. Hill Peirce, Providenc« 
Chalkstone Avenue Junior High S« 
Hartford Avenue Junior High § 
3ucklin Street Junior High School, 
William R. Walker & Son, Providence 
Senior High School, Cranston 
Rhode Island College of Education, 
Junior High School, East Providence 


Prov de nce 
Providence 
Prov 


hool, 
hool, 


idence 


Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. G. Cunningham, Greenvill 
Travelers Rest High School 
Brevard High School, Bre 
Jonesville High School, Jonesville 

Charles William Fant, Anderson 
Boys High School, Anderson 
Grammar School, Seneca 
Dormitory, Presbyterian College, 

H. D. Harrall, 
Gymnasium, 
High School, 
Elementary 


Travelers 


vard 


Clinton 
Bennettsville 
Elementary School, Ben 
Latta 
School, Dillon 
David B. Hyer, Charleston 
Murray Vocational School, Charleston 
North Charleston Graded School, North 
Georgetown High School, Georgetown 


J. Carroll Johnson, Columbia 


nettsville 


Charleston 


Physics and Engineering Building University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 
Melton Memorial Observatory, University of South 


Columbia 
Education, 


Carolina, 
School of 
Columbia 


Rudolph E. Lee, Clemson College 
Girls’ Dormitory, Lander 
Engineering Building, Clemson Agricultural 

chanical College, Clemson College 
Field House, Clemson 


Agricultural and 
College, Clemson College 


University of South Carolina, 


College, Greenwood 
and Me- 


Mechanical 


C. Gadsden Sayre, Anderson 
toyden High School, Salisbury, N. C 
Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, N. C 
Hall Fletcher High School, Asheville, N. C. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville 
Dormitory, Furman University, Greenville 
Dining Hall, same 
Athletic Building, same 


James B. Urquhart, Columbia 


Senior High School and addition, Columbia 
Hand Junior High School, Columbia 
Ellis Avenue School, Orangeburg 


W. Paul Williams, Spartanburg 


High School, Inman 
Colored Grammar School, Spartanburg 
Pine Street School, Spartanburg (Associate Architect 


Chas. ©. Wilson, Columbia) 


Charles C. Wilson, Columbia 
Greenwood High School, Greenwood (J. 
Associate Architect) 


with 


C. Hemphill, 


Pine Street Grammar School, Spartanburg (W. Paul 
Williams, Associate) 

High School, Lexington 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Walter J. Dixon, Mitchell 

Auditorium, Yankton High School, Yankton 

Tyndall Grade School, Tyndall 

New Underwood Grade and High School, New Under- 
wood 
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James C. Ewing, Rapid City Walter R. Nelson, Memphis 
Gymnasium-Auditorium, State School of Mines, Dormitory, Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountai: 
Rapid City High School, Baldwin, Miss 
Jefferson Grade School, Rapid City North East Mississippi Junior College, Senatobia 
Edgemont Grade School, Edgemont Miss. 
Geo. F. Fossum, Aberdeen M. E. Parmelee, Knoxville 
Elementary School, Milbank Gymnasium, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N. C. 
Simmons Elementary School, Aberdeen Melrose Dormitory, same 
Addition to High School, Spearfish Brown Dormitory, same 
Hugill & Blatherwick, Sioux Falls Regan & Weller, Memphis 
Gymnasium and Armory Building, University of Booker T. Washington Industrial School, Memphis 
South Dakota, Vermilion St. Agnes College Building, Memphis 
High School, Belle Fourche Father Ryan High School, Nashville 
; Se ie 2 
High School, Pierre W. H. Sears, Chattanooga 
FP. C. W. Kuehn, Huron North Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga 
Science Hall, Brookings College, Brookings H. Clay Evans Grammar School, Chattanooga 
Jefferson Grade School, Huron Lookout Junior High School, Chattanooga 
Wils Grade Se 
ilson Grade mens, Huron Gordon L. Smith, Chattanooga 
Perkins & McWayne, Sioux Falls Joseph E. Smith Elementary School, Chattanooga 
Library, State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Addition to Dickinson Junior High School, Chatta 
Arts, Brookings nooga 
Student Union Building, University of South Da- North Chattanooga Colored School, Chattanoog 
kota, Vermilion » 
. . : : 7 Tisdale & Pinson, Nashville 
8 Ss s s ar . . , . 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls Science Hall, A. & I. State College, Nashv 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala 
TENNESSEE Lincoln County High School, Fayetteville 
George Awsumb, Memphis x D. Rn oe Pg ery oo 
South Side High School, Memphis wo ¢ yore avid Lipscom &, ollege, Na 
L. C. Humes High School, Memphis Port; sitton ligh School, Nashville 
Hernando Consolidated Grade and High School, Her- ortland High School, Portland 
nando, Miss. 
Barber & McMurray, Knoxville TEXAS 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville: Jos. C. Beck, Beaumont 
Library Building : : St. Anthony’s Parochial School, Beaumont 
(Grant C. Miller, Advisory Architect) Sacred Heart Parochial School. Port Arthur 
Physical Education Building Most Pure Heart of Mary Parochial School, Mol 
Engineering Building Ala. 
Baumann & Baumann, Knoxville Berry & Hatch, Amarillo 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville Paducah Grade School, Paducah 
Park City High School, Knoxville Friona High School, Friona 
Ausgin High School for Colored, Knoxville Turkey High School, Turkey 
D. R. Beeson, Johnson City Arthur A. Brown, Dallas 
West Side School, Johnson City (Wm. B. Ittner, State Home High School, Corsicana 
Consultant) Randolph College, Cisco 
Rutledge High School, Rutledge High School, Farwell 
a rh Se Ta. 
Radford High School, Radteed, Va Bryan & Sharp, Dallas 
Coile & Cardwell, Johnson City Roger Q. Mills Grade School, Dallas 
Library, State Teachers College. Johnson City James S. Hogg Junior High School, Tyler 
Martha Wilder School, Johnson City (Wm. B. Ittner, Orah M. Roberts Junior High School, Tyler 
Consultant) . . 
Rated par yee v8 - = Ralph H. Cameron, San Antonio 
Martin's Chapel School, Erwin McAllen High School, McAllen 
William Crutchfield, Chattanooga Sanderson High School, Sanderson 
Library, Du Bose Church Training School, Monteagle Carrizo Springs High School, Carrizo Springs 
=e . — ey Pn aeons Guy A. Carlander, Amarillo 
anna ©. Lacey School, Mamilton vounty High and Grade School, Dumas 
Allen N. Dryden, Kingsport High School, Childress 
High School, Blountville Margaret Wills School, Amarillo 
High School, Bluff City . . 
a Po + aD: . David S. Castle Co., Abilene (also San Angelo) 
s datec eho rs . 
Consolidated School, Sullivan County Hieh School and Additions, Abilene 
R. H. Hunt Co., Chattanooga High School, Fort Stockton 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, Southern Methodist High School, Midland 
University, Dallas, Texas 
; on? _—- eo -—" Lamar Q. Cato, Houston 
Training School, East Tennessee State Teachers Col John J. Pershing Junior High School, West 1 
lege, Johnson City vanakie 
sri or i igh Se ‘hatts 4) eit : 
trainerd Junior High School, Chattanooga Alvin High School, Alvin 
Clarence T. Jones, Chattanooga Woodrow Wilson Elementary School, Houston 
Clara Carpenter School, Chattanooga . . 
Morristown High School, Morristown W. G. Clarkson Co., Fort Worth 
Lookout Mountain School, Lookout Mountain Stripling High School, Fort Worth 
MOzoUs f ; > nn ‘ Masonic Home School, Fort Worth 
Manley & Young, Knoxville North Fort Worth Junior High School, Fort Wor 
A inistrati Building, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
ee ee DeWitt & Washburn, Dallas _ 
Monroe County High School, Sweetwater Harlingen High School, Harlingen 
Harriman High School, Harriman Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas (Asso 
cay Architects) 
Estes W. Mann, Memphis ’ ' Mart High School, Mart 
Administration Building, State Agricultural College, ; ; 
Jonesboro, Ark. (Petter & McAninch, Associate Leo M. J. Dielmann, San Antonio ~ 
Architects) Gymnasium, St. Mary's University, San Antor 
High School, Marked Tree, Ark Giymnasium, Our Lady of the Lake College s 
Forrest City High School, Forrest City, Ark. Antonio a 
S: Verne lo Cathedral School, S: Antonio 
Sarre & Helmen, Nashville in Fernando . 1edra 104 in ! 
Junior High School, Nashville Flint & Broad, Dallas 
Senior High School, Nashville Lagow School, Dallas 


College, Murfrees- Buckner Orphans Home High School, Dallas Count 


Science Building, State Teachers 
Wheatley School, Dallas 


boro 
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Joseph Finger, Houston 
Davton High School, Dayton 
Travis Elementary Sel Hlouston 
N. D. Cleveland | School, Houston 
Giesecke & Harris, Houston (also Austin) 
~w group of buildings, Primary-Junior High School; 
Senior High School and Junior College, Edinburg 
New unit, Senior High School, Austin 
High School, Brenham 


L. A. Glover, Houston 
Miller Senior High School, Houston 
John Reagan Senior High School, Houston 
Jim Deady Junior High School, Houston 
Herbert M. Greene, LaRoche & Dahl, Dallas 
Laboratory Building, Medical College, Galveston 
Garrison Hall, University of Texas, Austin 
Chemistry Building, University of Texas, 


Hamon & Co., Corpus Christi 
Odem High School, Odem 
High School, George 


Ingle Side 


lementary 


Austin 


West 


George West 

Ingle Side High School, 
Nat W. Hardy, Corpus Christi 

Corpus Christi College, Corpus Christi 

Corpus Christi Senior High School, Corpus Christi 

Del Mar Grade School, Corpus Christi 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, Inc., * ort Worth 

Texas Technical College Group, Lubbock: 
Building 


Houston, 


Administra- 
Engineering 


Building, Cher trv 
Associate 


tion 
(Wm. Ward Watkin, 


Building 
Architect) 
Emmett T. Jackson, San Antonio 
Ira Ogden Elementary School, San Antonio 
Negro Elementary School, San Antonio 
Negro High School, San Antonio 


Kelwood Co., Inc., San Antonio 
Brownwood Ward School, Brownwood 
Los Fresnos School, Los Fresnos 
Point Isabel School, Point Isabel 


Kerr & Walsh, Amarillo 
High School, Plainview 
High School, Ralls 
Ward School, Plainview 
M. C. Kleuser & Co., Dallas 
Clinton P. Russell School, Dallas 
N. W. Harllee School, Dallas 
Junior High School, Stephensville 
H. F. Kuehne, Austin 
Eight Dormiciories and Manual 
Austin State School, Austin 
Abernathy High School, Abernathy 
Mark Lemmon, Dallas 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Port 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas 
Architect) 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Lindsey & Kilmer, Greeny 
Grade School Mineola 

High School, Van 
Grade School, Van 

John M. Marriott, San Antonio 
Ward School, San Antonio 
Ward School, Laredo 
Three Ward Schools, 

McLelland & White, Houston 
Park Junior High School, Houston 
Galena High School, Houston 

High School, Houston 


Training Building, 


Arthur 
(Associate 


Dallas 


11 
lle 


Corpus Christi 


Pasadena 
Morris, Noonan & Wilson, San Antonio 
Harlandale Junior High School, San 
Morrill Elementary School, San Antonio 

Highland Park School, San Antonio 


Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., Houston 
Educational suilding, First 
Houston 
Educational Building, Trinity Episcopal Church, Mar- 
sha 
Vocational Building, 
Harry A. Overbeck, Dallas 
sowie School, Dallas 
City Park School, Dallas 
Julia C. Frazier School, Dallas 


Antonio 


Evangelical 


Taylor School, Houston 


Page Bros., Austin 
High School, Del Rio 
High School, Eagle Pass 
High School, Hearne 


Church, 
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Harry D. Payne, Houston 


Bay City High School, Bay City School 


Inde pendent 


District 

Charles Bender High School H ble Independent 
School District 

Junior-Senior High School Hut ville Independent 
School District 


Peters, Strange & Bradshaw, Lubbock and Big Spring 
High School, Lubbock 

High School, Silverton 

High School, Ozona 


Phelps & Dewees, San Antonio 
Seven Junior High Schools, San Antonio 
San Angelo Junior College, San Angelo 
Brownsville High School, Brownsville 

Rittenberry & Carder, Amarillo 
McKinley Grade School, Amarillo 
High School, Stratford 
High School, Vernon 

Paul G. Silber & Co., San Antonio 
High School, Alice 
Educational Building, 

Beeville 
Grant School, San Antonio 

Shirley Simons, Tyler 
Residential Hall, College of Industrial Arts 
Auditorium-Gymnasium, Nacogdoches High 

Nacogdoches 
Sulphur Springs Junior High School, 

Harvey P. Smith, San Antonio 
Negro Senior High School, San Antonio 
Alamo Heights Elementary and Junior High School, 

Alamo Heights, San Antonio 


First Presbyterian Church, 


Denton 
School, 


Sulphur Springs 


Lutheran Concordia College, Austin 
Smith & Praeger, Paris 
Paris Junior College, Paris 
High School, Mt. Pleasant 
Ward School, Paris 
R. D. Steele, Houston 
Sidney Lanier Junior High School, Houston 


Houston 
ston 


Jack Yates Colored High School 
Southmore Elementary School, Hou 


Maurice J. Sullivan, Housto 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, Houston 
St. Anne’s Parish School, Housto: 
Incarnate Word Convent, Houston 


Arthur E. Thomas, Dallas 
High School, Crockett 
High School, Carthage 
York School, Dallas 
Voelcker & Dixon, Wichita Falls 
Zundelowitz Junior High School, Wichita Falls 
High School, Olney 
High School, Hamlin 
R. Newell Waters, Weslaco 
Lasara School, Lasara 
Weslaco School, Weslaco 
Mercedes School, Mercedes 
Wm. Ward Watkin, Houston 
Laboratory of Chemistry, Rice Institute, Houston 
Six Junior and Senior High Schools, Houston 
Texas Technological College Group, Lubbock 
Robert Leon White, Austin 
Metallurgical Laboratory, College of Mines, EI 
Nurses’ Home, John Sealy Hospital Medical College, 
Galveston o 
Union Building and Auditorium 
Austin 


Paso 
University of Texas, 


UTAH 


Ashton & Evans, Salt Lake City 
Students’ Union Building, University of 
Lake City 
Gymnasium and Mechanical 
dan and Riverton 
Irving Junior High School, Salt 
Cannon & Fetzer, Salt Lake Oity 
Jackson Junior High School, Salt Lake City 
Grantsville High School, Grantsville 
Physical Science Building, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 
Hodgson & McClenahan, Ogden 
Washington Junior High School, Ogden 
Polk Elementary School, Ogden 
Dormitory, Utah School for the 
Ogden 


Utah, Salt 


Arts Building, West Jor- 


Lake 


City 


Deaf and the Blind, 
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Lenord C. Neilson, Salt Lake City 
Webster School, Magna 
South Jordan School, South Jordan 
Murray High School, Murray 

Joseph Nelson, Provo 
Dixon Junior High School, Provo 
Delta High School, Delta 
American Fork High School, American 


Scott & Welch, Salt Lake City 
South Senior High School, 
Utah State Training School, American 


Bingham High School, Bingham 
R. C. Watkins, Salt Lake City 


Fork 


Salt Lake City 
Fork 


Fielding High School, Paris, Idaho 

Grace High School, Grace, Idaho 

Salina High School, Salina 
VERMONT 


Frank Lyman Austin, Burlington 
Nazareth School, Burlington 
Junior High School, Burlington 
Shelburne High School, Shelburne 

Arthur H. Smith, Rutland 
Administration Building and Girls’ Dormitory, State 

Normal Training School, Castleton 
Grade School, Cavendish 
Grade School, Florence 

Walker & Walker, Montpelier 
Spaulding High School addition, Barre 
Lineoln School, North Barre 
Alumni Hall, Norwich University, Northfield 


VIRGINIA 


Fred A. Bishop, Richmond 
Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone 
Hopewell High School, Hopewell 
Dupont Elementary School, Hopewell 

Calrow, Browne & Fitz-Gibbon, Norfolk 
Larchmont School, Norfolk 
George Rogers Clark School, Charlottesville 
Currituck School, Currituck 

Carneal, Johnston & Wright, Richmond 
Group for Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Group for Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


T. J. Collins & Son, Staunton 
Gymnasium and Swimming 
Academy, Fort Defiance 
Gymnasium Building, Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Academic Building, 
Stuart Hall, Inc., Staunton 
Eubank & Caldwell, Inc., Roanoke 
Forest Park School, Roanoke 
Infirmary and Science Hall, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Science Hall, Roanoke College, Salem 
Frye & Stone, Roanoke 
Gymnasium, Roanoke College, Salem 
Dormitory, State Teachers College, Farmville 
Lucy Addison High School, Roanoke 
8. J. Makielski, Charlottesville 
Academic Building, Voorhees School, Denmark, S. C. 
Dormitories and Trades Building, Voorhees School, 
Denmark, 8. C. 
Academic Building, St. Marys School, Memphis, Tenn. 
G. R. Ragan, Roanoke 
Unicoi County High School, Erwin, Tenn. 
Morningside Grammar School, Roanoke 
Rock Creek Grade School, Rock Creek, Tenn. 
“Charles M. Robinson, Architects,” Richmond 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 
Williamsburg School, Williamsburg 
Washington Hall and Library Building, 
William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Louis Philippe Smithey, Roanoke 
Wasena School, Roanoke 
Addition to Jackson Junior High School, Roanoke 
Addition to National Business College, Roanoke 


Pool, Augusta Military 


College of 


WASHINGTON 


Baker, Vogel & Roush, Seattle 
Washington High School, Pasco 
Federal Way School, King County 
High School, Issaquah 
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Bebb & Gould, Seattle 
Group of eleven academic buildings 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Washington State Normal School Group and Library, 
Bellingham 
St. Nicholas Private School for Girls, Seattle 


and Library, 


E. J. Breseman, Tacoma 
Captain Robert Gray Junior High School, Tacoma 
Morton High School, Morton 
Randle Grade and High School, Randle 


Chas. I. Carpenter, Spokane 
New group of buildings, Ellensburg State Normal 
School, Ellensburg: Dormitories, Dining Hall, Li- 
brary and Gymnasium 
Grade and High School, Wrangell, Alaska 


T. F. Doan, Bellingham 
Washington School, Bellingham 
Sunny Land School, Bellingham 
Birchwood School, Bellingham 

John Graham, Seattle 
Physics Hall, University of Washington, 
Aeronautics Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 
Providence School of Nursing, Seattle 

Wm. Mallis, Seattle 
Kent High School, Kent 
Bremerton High School, Bremerton 
Renton High School, Renton 

John W. Maloney, Yakima 
Franklin Junior High School, Yakima 
Washington State Normal School, Ellenburg 
Marycliff High School, Spokane 

Mock & Morrison, Tacoma 
Morton McCarver Intermediate High School, Tacoma 
Reconstruction of Puyallup High School and addition 

to Junior High School, Puyallup 

Sumner High School, Sumner 

F. A. Naramore, Seattle 
James Monroe Junior High School, Seattle 
McDermoth Elementary School, Aberdeen 
Daniel Bagley Elementary School, Seattle 

G. A. Pehrson, Spokane 
Priest River School, Priest River 
School of the Holy Ghost and St. Anthony, Spoka: 
Reardan School, Reardan 

F. Stanley Piper, Beliingham 
Sumas-Nooksack High School, Whatcom County 
Ferndale Grade School, Ferndale 
Roeder Junior High School, Bellingham 


George M. Rasque, Spokane 
Cheney High School, Cheney 
Burns High School, Burns, Ore 
Lacrosse Junior-Senior High School, Lacrosse 
Francis P. Rooney, Spokane 
House of the Good Shepherd, Spokane 
St. Johns Academy, Colfax 
St. Patrick’s School, Hilliard 
Stanley A. Smith, College Architect, Pullman 
Group of buildings, State College of Washington, Pull 
man: The Commons, Men’s Gymnasium and Home 
Economics Building 
Fred B. Stephen, Seattle 
Edmonds Grade School, Edmonds 
Port Townsend Junior High School, Port Townsend 
Port Orchard High School, Port Orchard 
Stephen & Brust, Seattle 
Mt. Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon 
Port Angeles High School, Port Angeles 
Sedro Woolley High School, Sedro Woolley 
Arch M. Torbitt, Seattle 
Anacortes High School, Anacortes 
St. Helen’s School, Longview 
Kessler School, Longview 
Whitehouse & Price, Spokane 
West Valley High School, Millwood 
Arlington Grade School, Hillyard, Spokane 
Russell Grade School, Moscow, Idaho 
Jos. H. Wohleb, Olympia 
William Winlock Miller High School, Olympia 
Irene S. Reed High School, Shelton 
Garfield Grade School, Olympia 


Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Albert F. Dayton, Wheeling 


3oggs Run Grade School, Benwood 
McMechen Grade School, McMechen 
Union High School Annex, Benwood 
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Levi J. Dean, Huntington 


Wahama High School, Mason 
Lavalette High School, Wayne County 
Butler District High School, Fort Gay 
William Francis Diehl, Huntington 
Douglas Senior and Junior High School, Huntington 
Grant High School, Grant District, Cabell County, 


Milton 
Barboursville High 


Frederic Faris, Wheeling 
Elm Grove Grade and Junior High 


S« hool, Barboursville 


School, Elm 


Grove, Wheeling 

Madison School addition, Wheeling 

West Liberty State Normal School, West Liberty 
S. W. Ford, Clarksburg 

Mannington High School, Mannington 

Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport 

Eagle District High School, Lumberport 
Frampton & Bowers, Huntington 

Martinsburg High School, Martinsburg 

High School, Pineville 

Harper’s Ferry High School, Harper's Ferry 


Edward Bates Franzheim, Wheeling 
Warwood High School, Wheeling 
Chemistry Building, Bethany College, Bethany 
Colored Grade School, Triadelphia 


Garry & Sheffey, Bluefield 
Institute Grade School, Beckley 
Ramsey Junior High School, Bluefield 
Big Creek District High School, War 


E. C. Holmboe, Clarksburg 
Kelley Miller High School, Clarksburg 


Charles Town High School, Charles Town 

North View Junior High School, Clarksburg 
Elmer F. Jacobs, Morgantown 

Daybrook Hig School and Gymnasium, Daybrook 

Blacksville Hig School Gymnasium, Blacksville 





High School Gymnasium, Walkersville 


Walkersville 
Alexander B. Mahood, Bluefield 


Welch H gh School, Welch 
3eaver High School, Bluefield 
Classroom and Administration Building, Bluefield In- 


stitute, Bluefield 


Meanor & Handloser, Charleston 


Cammack Junior High School, Huntington 
Marshall College Library, Huntington 
Dormitories, Morris Harvey College, Huntington 


Carl Reger, Morgantown 
Upshur County High 
Agnes Howard Hall, 

Wesleyan College, 
St. Peters R. C. Parochial 

Edward J. Wood & Son, Clarksburg 
Sutton High School, Sutton 
Weston Grade School, Weston 
Flemington High School, Flemington 


WISCONSIN 


Auler, Jensen & Brown, Oshkosh 
Longfellow School, Ripon 
Smith School, Oshkosh 
Merrill School, Oshkosh 
N. P. Backes, Milwaukee 
St. Elizabeth School Milwaukee 
Holy Cross School, Milwaukee 
St. John’s School, Marshfield 
Balch & Lippert, Madison 
Three buildings, Winnebago Indian School, Neillsville 
Religious Educational Building, Swiss Reformed 
Church, New Glarus 


Peter Brust, Milwaukee 


School, Buckhannon 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon 


School, Fairmont 


Mercy High School, Milwaukee 
Mission School, Tsingtao, China 2 
Salzmann Hall, Pio Nono High School, St. Francis 


Eschweiler & Eschweiler, Milwaukee 


Emanuel Philipp School, Milwaukee 
St. Thomas Aquinas School, Milwaukee 
Lake Bluff Grade School, Shorewood 


Flad & Moulton, Madison 


St. Mary’s School, Janesville 
St. Joseph’s School, Racine 
Nakoma School, Madison 


Foeller, Shober & Berners, Green Bay 
East Side High School, Green Bay 
Vocational School, Green Bay 


Port Washington High School, Washington 


Port 
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Herbst & Kuenzli, Milwaukee 
Mount Mary College Group, Milwaukee 
Wauwatosa High School Group, Wauwatosa 
Shorewood High School Group, Shorewood 


Frank J. Hoffman, Racine 


Vocational School, Racine 
Sturtevant Grade School, Sturtevant 


St. Rose Parochial School, Racine 


Ferd. L. Kronenberg, Madison 


Addition to Emerson School, Madison 
St. Peter’s School, Beaver Dam 
St. Xavier School, Cross Plains 


Law, Law & Potter, Madison 
West High School, Madison 
Western Avenue School, Janesville 
Ringold Grade School, Janesville 
Lindl & Schutte, Inc., Milwaukee 


St. Vincent's Parochial School, Oshkosh 


Washington High School, West Allis 
Woodrow Wilson Grade School, West Allis 


J. Mandor Matson, Racine 
William Horlick High School, Racine 
St. Bonaventure Gymnasium, Sturtevant 
Roosevelt Elementary School, Racine 

Otto A. Merman, La 
High School, Cashton 
Beloit Vocational School, Beloit 
La Crosse Vocational School, La 


Oppenhamer & Obel, Green Bay 


Crosse 


Crosse 


Junior High School, Wausau 
Elementary School, Wausau 


High School, Sheboygan Falls 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, La Crosse 
Junior High School, South Milwaukee 
Junior High School, Waukesha 
Catholic Central High School, La 


Arthur Peabody, Madison 


Crosse 


Memorial Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Service Memorial Institutes (medical laboratory), 
Madison 
Practice School, State Normal School, Oshkosh 
Mark F. Pfaller, Milwaukee 
Addition to St. Agnes Church and School Building, 


Milwaukee 

St. Dominic’s School, Sheboygan 

St. Anthony’s School, Milwaukee 
William J. Raeuber, Manitowoc 

St. Paul’s School, Manitowoe 

St. Mary's School, Clarks Mills, 

Vocational School, Manitowox 
Charles Clark Reynolds, Green Bay 

West Senior High School, Green Bay 

Menekaunee Elementary School, Marinette 


Manitowoc County 


De Pere High School, De Pers 

Smith & Brandt, Manitowoe (also Appleton) 
High School, New London 
Kiel Grade and High School, Kiel 


Adams-Friendship High School, Adams 


Starck & Schneider, Madison 
Franklin School, Madison 
Baraboo High School, Baraboo 
Evansville High School, Evansville 
Frank J. Stepnoski, Fond du Lae 


St. John’s Catholic School, Little Chute 
Lincoln Junior High School, Fond du Lac 
St. Peter’s Catholic School, Stevens Point 


Edward Tough, Madison 
Dudgeon Grade School, Madison 
Randall Junior High School, Madison 


Watertown High School addition, Watertown 
Martin Tullgren & Sons, Milwaukee 
West Milwaukee High School, West Milwaukee 
Humboldt Avenue Public School, Whitefish Bay 
Richards Street School, Whitefish Bay 
Bruce Uthus, Milwaukee 
St. Elizabeth School, Milwaukee 


St. Veronica School, Milwaukee 
St. Sebastian School, Milwaukee 
Thomas 8S. Van Alyea, Milwaukee 
St. Johns Military Academy, Delafield: 
Memorial Chapel 
Hazel Wood Hall 
Smythe Hall 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee 
Central Vocational School, Milwaukee 
Milwaukee University School, Milwaukee 
Sol. Juneau High School, Milwaukee 
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Carl Volkman, Fau Claire 
High School, Bloomer 
St. Charles Parochial Schcol, Chippewa Falls 
St. Patrick’s Parochial School, Eau Claire 
Guy E. Wiley, Milwaukee 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee 
Steuben Junior High School, Milwaukee 
Garden Homes Elementary School, Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
Wilbur A. Hitchcock, Laramie 


Laramie High School, Laramie 
Men’s Dormitory, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Lusk High School, Lusk 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


W. A. Branton, Calgary 
Western Canada High School, Calgary 
Technical High School, Calgary 
Rideau Park School, Calgary 

E. T. Brown, Calgary 
Lethbridge Collegiate School, Lethbridge 
Hanna High School, Hanna 
Kamloops High School, Kamloops, B. C. 


H. Story, Edmonton 
Cromdale School, Edmonton 
Spruce Avenue School, Edmonton 
Calder School, Edmonton 
Edward Underwood, Edmonton 
St. Joseph’s Catholic University College, Edmonton 
St. Edmunds R. C. Separate School, Edmonton 
St. Joseph’s Separate School, Edmonton 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Bowman & Cullerne, Vancouver 
Norquay School, Vancouver w 
Chilliwack City School, Chilliwack ‘ 

Gilmore Avenue School, Burnaby 
Harry W. Postle, Vancouver 
Vancouver Technical High School, Vancouver 
(Administration and Academic Building, Audito- 
rium and Gymnasium) 
Sir Mathew Begbie School, Vancouver 
Addition to Strathcona School, Vancouver 

Sharp & Thompson, Vancouver 

University of British Columbia group, Vancouver 
Science and Library Group; Anglican Theological 


College new Tower and Library addition for 
I nion Theological College 
MANITOBA 


Arthur A. Stoughton, Winnipeg 
Arts, Science and Engineering Buildings, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
W. A. Martin, Winnipeg 
Queenston School, Winnipeg 
Victoria-Albert School, Winnipeg 
Hugh John MacDonald School, Winnipeg (J. H. G 
Russell, Associate Architect) 


MARITIME PROVINCES 
Leslie R. Fairn, Wolfville, N. S. 


High School, New Glasgow, N. S 
Kings County Academy, Kentville, N. S. 
Pictou Central School, Pictou, N. 8S. 
C. A. Fowler & Co., Halifax, N. S. 
Sir Charles Tupper School, Halifax 
St. Patrick’s Girls’ School, Halifax 
Nova Scotia Training School, Truro 
Major H. E. Gates, Halifax, N. S. 
Pathological Institute, Halifax, N. S 
Victoria General Hospital and Medical School of 
Dalhousie University (for instruction jointly), 
Halifax, N. S. 
H. Claire Mott, Saint John, N. B. 
Provincial Normal School, Fredericton 
Department of Forestry and Geology, University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton 
Library Building, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton 
A. Edwin Priest, Halifax, N. S 
Chebucto Road School, Halifax 
Saint Thomas Aquinas School, Halifax 
Sir John S. D. Thompson School, Halifax 


ONTARIO 


Allaster & Jacques, Windsor 
St. Angela R. C. 


High Sche 
St. Claire 


01, Ath 


R. C. School, 


School, Windsor 


ens 


William C. Beattie, Ottawa 
St. Patrick's College, Ottawa 
Holy Rosary Novitiate, Ottawa 
Publie School, Cornwall 


D. J. Cameron, Windsor 


Addition 


to Windsor-Walkerville 


Windsor 


Gilmore S 


chool, S 


ciate Architect) 
Collegiate Institute, 
Associate Architect) 


Kennedy 
Ralston, 


andwich East ( 


S. B. Coon & Son, Toronto 
Vocational School 
Vocational School 

High School, Islingto 


Etobicoke 


North Bay 
Oshawa 


Craig & Madill, Toronto 
Pembroke Collegiate Institute, Pe 
Earl Haig High School, Township of North York 
Agincourt Continuation School, Agincourt 


G. Roper Gouinlock, Toronto 


Collegiate 
ville 
East York 
Port Credi 


Institu 


te and Vocatis 


High School, Toronto 


t High 


School, Toronto 


Hutton & Souter, Hamilton 


Delta Coll 


egiate I 


nstitute, Hamil 


Cathedral High School, Hamilton 
Oshawa Collegiate School, Oshaw 


B. A. Jones, Kitchener 


College for Congregation of the 


Bay 


Windsor 


Technical Se 


Wm. Ralston, 


Wine 


n 


»ombroke 


mal Se 


ton 
a 


Resurre 


Sheppard Public School, Kitchener 
St. John’s (separate) School, Kitchener 


Norman A. Kearns, 


Technical 


Mathews § 


Vinny Scl 


School, 
School, 


i001, Hu 


Welland 

Welland 
Crowland 
mberstone 


Lucien Leblanc, Ottawa (also Montreal, Qi 


Normal S« 
Normal S« 
P. Q 


‘hool, U 


‘hool, R 


niversity of Ot 
. R. SS. Grise 


tawa, O 
s de la 


Garneau (Separate) School, Ottawa 


Albert J. Lothian, Windsor 


Assumptio 
St. Berna 
St. Josepl 


n Colle 


ge, Classroom 


Suildin 


rd School, East Windsor 


1 School 


(public schoo 


Mathers & Haldenby, Toronto 
Whitney Hall, Ur 


Botany Building, University of Toronto, Toronto 


School of 


Hygien 


liversity of Tor 


e, University o 


1), Ford 


‘onto, T 


Nichols, Sheppard and Masson, Windsor 


John Campbell Public School, Windsor 


Gordon M 


Hugh Bea 


eGregor 
ton Put 


Publie School, 
slic School, W: 


E. H. Paisley, Toronto 


St. Andrews College (for boys), 


Ridley Col 


lege Lower School for Boys 


St. Andrews College—Lower Sch 


Pennington & Boyde, Windsor 


St. Peter’ 


s Semin 


ary, Windsor 


\ 
lsor ( 
hool, Broce 
section Nort 
1e.) 
ttawa 
Croix, H 
g, Sandwit 

C t\ 
oronto 


f Toronto, Tor 
Ford City 
alkerville 
Aurora 

St. Cathe 
ool, Aurora 


Walkerville Collegiate Institute, Walkerville 
Havry Guppy School. Windsor 


Richards & Abra, Ottawa 
St. John’s Separate School, Perth 


Prescott I 


ligh Sct 


iool, Prescott 


R. C. Separate School, Renfrew 


William Lyon Somerville, Toronto 
MeMasters Unive 
Hall, Science Building, Men's 

ce, Refectory 


Residen 


(J. Francis 


Art 


*hitects) 


rsity Group, Hamilton: 


Brown & Son, 


Sproatt & Rolph, Toronto 


Emanuel 


College, 


Victoria Univ 


Residen 


Toronto, Asso 


ersity, 


Bishop Strachan School, Toronto 


Emanuel! 
Toronto 


College 


Residences, 


Victoria 


ce, We 


Toronto 


Unive 


Wry 


Unive 


rsity 
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QUEBEC 
Louis N. Audet, Sherbrooke 


Seminary, Three River 
(Asselin & Denoncourt 
St. Mary Academy, She 
St Michae Acaden Chatham, N. B 
David R. Brown, Montrea 
Chemistry Building, Un 
Saskatoon, Saskatchew 
Field Husbandry Building, 
wan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Rosemount School, Montreal 


Alcide Chaussé, Montreal 
Convent, Granby 


Associate Architects) 


versity of 


in 


Stadacona School, Montreal 
College, Maniwaki 

Chas. David, Montreal 
Holy Cross School, Montreal 


School, Montreal 
Laboratories, Ecole Pols 
Montreal Montreal 
J. Raoul Gariépy, Montreal 
Cartierville School, Montreal 
Cornwall School, Cornwall. Ont 
St. Scholastic Convent, St 
Gordon & Thompson, Montreal 
West Hill High School addition, Montreal 
Willingdon School, Montreal (Consulting 
Barclay School, Montreal 
Henri Talbot Gouin, Montreal 
Mont Carmel School, Mor 
Madeleine de Verchires School 
Notre Dame de Grace S hool, 
Anastase Gravel, Verdun 
Ecole Maternell Verdur 
Couvent de Rigaud, Rigaud 
Ecole Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Verdun 
Lamontagne, Gravel & Brassard, Chicoutimi 
Couvent des Petites Chicoutime 
Ecole Industrielle, Chicoutime 
Ecole Industrielle, Malbais 
Pierre Lévesque, Quebe: 
Seminary of Gaspé, Gaspé 
Agricultural School, Rimouski 
Ursulines Convent, Gaspé 
Nobbs & Hyde, Montreal 
Pulp and Paper Researcl 
sity, Montreal 
Henry J. Garritty School 
Royal Victoria College Ext 
Montreal 
Alfred Potvin, 


Jelmont School, 


St. Etienne 


technique, 


Scholastique 


Architect) 


treal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Franciscaines, 


Institute, McGill Univer- 
Verdun 
ension, McGill University, 
Montreal 

Montrea 

St. Hilaire School, St. Hilaire 


Rawdon School, Rawdor 


J. Aime Poulin, 
Ste. Therese brooke 
Catholic High School, Drummondville 

St. Maurice College, Thetford Mines 


Sherbrooke 


School, S 


Saskatchewan, 


University of Saskatche- 


University of 
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C. A. Reeves, Montreal 


Academie du St. Nom de Marie, Montreal 
Academie de Lasalle, Montreal 
Academie Jeanne d’Arc, Montreal 


Richer & Bournet, St. Hyacinth¢ 
Seminary of St. Hyacinthe, St 
Mercier School, St. Hyvyacint 
Larocque School, St. Hyacinthe 


Eugene St. Jean, Montreal 
Ste. Cecile School, Montreal 
(J. Albert Larue, Outremont, Associate 
St. Vincent-Ferrier School, Montreal 
(J. Albert Larue, Outremont, Associate 
St. Gerard School, Montreal 


Joseph Sawyer, Montreal 
Seminaire de Mont Laurier, Mont Laurier 
Ecole Saint Louis de Gonzague. Mor 
Ecole Normale, for RR. SS. Grises de la Croix, Ville 

Marie 

D. J. Spence, Montreal 
Catholic High School, 
Sacred Heart Convent 
Sacred Heart Convent 

C. R. Tetley, Montreal 
Lachine High School, Montrea 
Central Park Elementary Scho 
George Esplin School, Montrea 


Edward J. Turcotte, Montreal 
St. Brendan School. Montreal 
St. Francis School, Longue Pointe 
St. Anthony School, Montreal 
Ludger Venne, Montreal 
Vianney School, Montreal 
Sacred Heart Novitiate, Granby 
O'Connell School, Montreal 
Viau & Venne, Montreal 
St. Mary's Academy, Windsor 
Mother-House, Sisters of the Hols 
Dollier de Casson 


Hyacinthe 


Architect) 


Architect) 


Montreal 
School, Me 
School, Sault au 


ntreal 


Recolet 


Montreal 


Names, Montreal 


School, Montrea 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Frank P. Martin, Saskatoon 
Pleasant Hill School, Saskatoon 
City Park Saskatoon 
Saskatoon Technical Collegiate, Sas 
F. H. Portnall, Regina 
Thomson Public School, Regina 
Davin Public School, Regina 
Herchmer Public School, Regina 
Puntin, O’Leary & Coxall, Regi 
St. Augustine School, Regina 
Holy Rosary School additior Regina 
Lakeview School addition, Regina 
W. G. Van Egmond and Stan. E. Storey, Regina 
salfour Technical School, Regina 
Collegiate Institute, Regina 
Normal School, Regina 


Collegiate 


katoon 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
FOR UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL PROJECTS 














The following directory is restricted to fellows or members of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects who are in independent professional practice and have actually been identified with a num- 
ber of university or school projects. 

Space limitations permit only three listings for each individual or firm, and preclude mentioning 
either the name of the architect associated or the definite character of the work undertaken for 
each institution. It is believed that the majority of landscape architects specializing in school and 
university work are here represented, and that many of the projects listed have had a considerable 
influence on high-grade professional practice in the planning and planting of school grounds and 
college campuses throughout the United States. 


ALABAMA FLORIDA 
R. J. Pearse & Associates, Birmingham Frank M. Button, Coral Gables 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 
East Mississippi Junior College, Scooba, Miss. Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, lowa Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. (Partner of Simonds 
Co.) 
Herbert L. Flint, Orlando 
CALIFORNIA Rollins College, Winter Park 
Stephen Child, San Francisco Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Newport School, Ironwood, Mich, 
Women, Groton, Mass 
Convalescent Home, Children’s Hospital, Wellesley, 
Macs I ’ ILLINOIS 
State Normal School, Teachers College, San Jose Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Chicago 
Cook, Hall & Cornell, Los Angeles wawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Pomona College, Claremont High School, Ponea City, Okla 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont Chicago Board of Education (64 schools) 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu Chance 8S. Hill, Chicago 
Charles H. Diggs, Los Angeles North Central College Campus, Naperville 
Georgetown University Preparatory School, Wash- Downers Grove Community High School, Downers 
ington, D. C. Grove ' 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C Maine Township High School, Des Plaines 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles Simonds & West, Chicago 
Frederick N. Evans, Sacramento Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Sacramento Public Schools, Sacramento University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Woods Grammar School, Woodbridge F. A. Cushing Smith & Associates, Chicago 
Howard Gilkey, Oakland High School Group, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa St. Joseph's Seminary, Hinsdale 
St. Mary's College, Moraga Glenwood Manual Training School, Glenwood 
J png ay go ees 
ohn iam Gregg, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
Campus covekann nt for the University — California INDIANA 
at Berkeley, Los Angeles, Riverside and Davis ; 
McKown and Kuehl, Beverly Hills ay es beacons boars 
lowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa St Mary of the Woods Academy, Terre Haute 
Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa Hhostetheos Bish Geko. 7 i ceemnntt 
Huntington Beach Union High School, Huntington OESELER a 
Beach 
H. W. Shepherd, Berkeley IOWA 
Marysville Union High School and Junior College, 
Marysville , ’ Philip H. Elwood, Jr., Ames 
Branch College of Agriculture, Davis State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


State School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs 


Davis Union High School, Davis 
Dorothy Love Presbyterian Home, Sidney, Ohio 


Paul G. Thiene, Los Angeles 
Alhambra High School, Alhambra 


Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Maria 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk MASSACHUSETTS 
L. Deming Tilton, Santa Barbara Robert Washburn Beal, Boston 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill Eldon Keith Field, High School, Brockton 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara Bowdoin College, Bowdoin Athletic Field, Brunswick, 
Saint Anthony’s College, Santa Barbara Maine 
High School Campus and Athletic Field, Whitman 
COLORADO Harold Hill Blossom, Boston 
Beaver Country Day School, Brookline 
S. R. DeBoer, Denver Amherst College, Amherst 
University of Denver, Denver Dedham High School, Dedham 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver Franklin Brett, Duxbury 
The Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho Ware High School, Ware 
McCrary & Culley, Denver Walpole High School, Walpole 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex (Brett & Hall, Landscape Architects) 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans Duxbury High School, Duxbury 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Herbert J. Kellaway, Boston 


Amherst College, Amherst 
NE Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn 
CON CTICUT North Junior High School, Quincy ; 
Thomas H. Desmond & Associates, Inc., Simsbury Warren H. Manning Offices, Inc., Cambridge 
Westminster School, Simsbury University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 
Miss Porter’s School, Farmington Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio — 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Landscape Architects for University and School Projects 


Frederick Kingsbury, 
Chicopee High School 
Washington Irving School, 
The Thomas School, 

Hallam L. Movius, 


University of 


soston 
Chicopee 
3oston 
Rowayton, Conn. 
soston 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Dalton High School, Dalton 
Beaver Country Day School, 
Sam P. Negus, Boston 
Notre Dame Academy, 
St. Gabriel's Parish 
Boston College, Chestnut 
John Nolen, Cambridge 
Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 


Brookline 


Roxbury 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Hill 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 

Phillips Academy, Andover 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

Duke University, Durham, N. C 


Bremer Whidden Pond, Boston 
University of New Hampshire, 
Southern Methodist University, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 

William H. Punchard, 
Woburn High School 
Middlebury College, 


Durham, N. H. 


Dallas, Texas 


Soston 
Athletie Field, 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Woburn 


Abbot Ac ademy, Andover 
Arthur A. Shurcliff, Boston 
Amherst College, Amherst 
Wellesley College, Wellesle y 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 


Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 


Williams College (golf course), Williamstown 
Tufts College (golf course), Medford 
Taft School (golf course), Watertown, Conn 
Loring Underwood and Laurence 8. Caldwell, Boston 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 
Belmont High School, Belmont 
Frank A. Waugh, Amherst 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhsttan, Kans. 


New York State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
College, East 
Detroit 


T. Glenn Phillips, 
Michigan State 
Sacred Heart 


Lansing 
Seminary 


University of Detroit Detroit 
Raymond Hill Wilcox, Detroit 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 

Starr Commonwealt! for Boys Albion 

Grosse Point High School, Grosse Point 


Aubrey Tealdi, Ann Arbor 


Hillsdale Publie Schools Hillsdale 
St. Clair High School, St. Clair 
University of Michigar Ann Arbor 


H. O. Whittemore, 
Tappan 
Mack Junior High School, 
Hematite Township Hig 


Ann Arbor 
Junior High School, Ann 
Ann 


School, 


Arbor 
Arbor 
Amasa 


MINNESOTA 


Hugh Vincent Feehan, Minneapolis 


Loyola University, Chicago, II] 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr 
Cretin High School, St. Paul 


Morell & Nichols, Inc. 


er y of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Washi yn State College, Pullman, Wash. 
phew sam pa enn Northfield, Minn 
Charles H. Ramsdell, Minneapolis 
Rochester Schols, Rochester 
Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls 


Le Sueur High 
Sueur 


School and Recreation Center, Le 


MISSOURI 
Hare & Hare, Kansas City 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
High School Campus, Longview, Was} 
8 Senior and Junior High Schools, Houston, 


John Noyes, St. Louis 


Texas 


New Mary Institute, St. Louis County 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Westminster College, Fulton 


NEW JERSEY 
Marjorie Sewell Cautley, 


Fieldston School C 


Ridge w ood 
New York Cit 


ampus, 
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Tenafly High 


School Grounds, Tenafly 
Roosevelt 


Common Athletic Field, Tenafly 


NEW YORK 
Briggs & Stelling, New Yor! 


(also Charleston, S. C.) 
Colonial School, Pelham 
Memorial High School, Pe im 
Prospect Hill School, Pelham 

A. F. Brinckerhoff, New York 
Connecticut College, New London 
Bronxville Schools, Bronxy 
Tuckahoe High School, Tuckahoe 

Brinley & Holbrook, New York 


Columbia High School, Maple ood. N. J 
New Jersey State Normal Sch Jersey City, N. J. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Laurie D. Cox, Syracuse 
Acadia University, Wolfvill: ae va 
New York State College of F« try 
Mamaroneck High School, M 
Alling 8S. De Forest, Rochester 


High School and North Street School, Geneva 

Villa Chantill, Rock Island, I 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity §S ol, Rochester 
Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, New York 


Princeton University, 
Yale University, New 
University of Chicago 
Bryant Fleming, Ithaca 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Dennison University, 
Toronto University, Toronto, ¢ 
Francis Hastings Gott, Rochester 
Nazareth Convent and Acader Pittsford 
Allen’s Creek School, District No. 6. Brighton 
Central School, District No. 1, Brockport 
Roeder J. Kinkel, Buffalo 


Evangelical Training School, Dunkir 


Princeton, N. J 
Haver 
Chicago, Ill 


Ohio 
inada 


Granville 


Batavia High School, Batavia 
Alfred University, Alfred 
Charles Wellford Leavitt & Son, New Yor! 
Poe Institute, Port nepen Md 
1igh University, Bethlehem, Pa 
Woseenee of South Carol na, Columbia, S. C. 


H. B. Littlefield, North White Plai: 


High School of White Plains, and Stadium, White 
Plains 

sattle Hill School, White Plains 

eo Greeley High and Graded School, Chap 


aqua 

Charles N. Lowrie, 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrences le 
State School for the Deaf. Trenton 
Oyster Bay Junior High School, Oyste 

Carl F. Pilat, New York 
Sernards High School 
Carteret Academy, 
Ossining School, 

Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., 
Union College 
St. Anthony's Seminary, Catskill 
Albany Academy, Albany 

Roland Schultheis, Flushing 


New York 


Bernardsville, N. J. 
Orange, N. J 

Ossining 

New York 
Schenectady 


Seraphi¢ 


De Witt Clinton High School, Bronx 
High School, Far Rockaway 


Grammar School, Forest Hills, L. I 
Ferruccio Vitale—Alfred Geiffert, Jr., 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Pleasantville High School, Pleasantville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
E. S. Draper, Charlotte 


Winthrop College, State College for Women, 
Hill, S. C 
Davidson College 
Agnes Scott 


New York 


Rock 


Davidson 
College, Decatur, Ga 


OHIO 


William Pitkin, Jr., & Seward H Mott, Inc., 
niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Cleveland 


Wittenberg College, Spring 
Wooster College, Wooster 


A. D. Taylor, Cleveland 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Mount Union College, Alliance 

B. Ashburton Tripp, Cleveland 


High School, Parkersburg W Va. 
High School, Shaker Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights 
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PENNSYLVANIA St. Andrews School, Middletown, Del. 


Russell Van Nest Black, Philadelphia Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J VIRGINIA 


Walter Hayes School, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Public Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. Charles F. Gillette, Richmond 

Ralph E. Griswold, Pittsburgh Jesuit Novitiate, Wernersville, Pa 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (Consultant) La Salle Peru High School, La Salle, Ill 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh State Normal School, Fayetteville, N. C. 


(Nicolet & Griswold, Landscape Architects) 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, Pittsburgh WISCONSIN 
(Nicolet & Griswold, Landscape Architects) wee 
Harry B. Hostetter, Lancaster Phelps had ae ois 
Linden Hall Seminary for Girls, Lititz “pwr etend 1s - pate na See Gr: — ' ; 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Lancaster Serle at oO — a ota, irand Forks N. Dak. 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scotland State School of Mines, Rapid City, 8. Dak. 
Thomas W. Sears, Philadelphia CANADA 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Arthur M. Kruse, Toronto, Ontario 
Durham High School, Durham, N. C. The Boys’ Training School, Bowmanville, Ontario 


Wheelwright & Stevenson, Philadelphia Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ontario 
The Gunnery School, Washington, Conn. Belleville Institution for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario 





THE PLANNING, LANDSCAPING 
AND UPKEEP OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 


These subjects are covered by articles in Section 
IV in this volume, and by the following articles 
in previous editions of The American School and 
University, copies of which still are available:* 


EDITION OF 1931-1932 
Planning and Planting School Grounds 
3y Carl F. Pilat, Fellow, American Society of 
Landscape Architects 
Lighting of College Campuses and Athletic Fields 
By F. D. Crowther, Illuminating Engineer, Gen 
eral Electric Co. 


Four Elementary School Plot Plans 


EDITION OF 1930-1931 
Recent Trends in Landscape Architecture for 
School Grounds 
By A. R. Nichols, Vice-President, American So 
ciety of Landscape Architects 
School Gardens 
$v David A. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chester, Pa.; President, School Garden Asso 
ciation of America 


EDITION OF 1929-1930 
Planning of School Grounds by the Landscape 
Architect 
By E. S. Draper, Fellow, American Society of 
Landscape Architects 
Factors Needing Consideration in the Landscaping 
of School Grounds 


By Charles Downing Lay, Landscape Architect 





* Price $2.50 per volume 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Paper, Composition Books, Paps, ScHOOoL 
FURNITURE, BLACKBOARDS, Maps 
AND GLOBES 


Memper: National School Supply Association 








PORTO RICO SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Brumbaugh No. 2 esq. Norte St. 


RIO PIEDRAS PORTO RICO 


Distributors of 
ScHoot—Orrice SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Mempser: National School Supply Association 








380 Jelliff Avenue 


Day DispLtay RAcK 
AMERICAN CRAYON Co. Propucts 
WEBER CosTELLo Co. Propucts 


ScHOOL SUPPLIES 
BLANK Books 


Distributors of 


J.L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ZANER & BLOSER WRITING SYSTEMS 
BInNEY & SmitH Co. Propucrs 
IDEAL PRIMARY MATERIAL 


PLASTICINE 
Manufacturers of 


3LACKBOARDS 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


Memner: National School Supply Association 








BACON AND VINCENT CO., Inc. 
49-51 East Swan Street 
Buffalo, New York 

Complete School Equipment 
A. J. Nystrom Co. 
Maps, Globes and Charts 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Member: National School Supply Association 








RANDOLPH McNUTT COMPANY 


ALBANY BUFFALO, N. Y. SYRACUSE 
New York State Distributors for 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 





ScHooL Desks—AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
BLACKBOARDS—SCHOOL EQuIPMENT 
Memser: National School Supply Association 








120 East 16th Street 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors of 
BRADLEY PAINTS, CRAYONS, ART MATERIALS, 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES AND PRIMARY MATERIALS; 
ALSO DISTRIBUTORS FOR GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


FACTORY—Springfield, Mass. Established 1860. 
BRANCH OFFICES—New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Boston, San Francisco, Chicago. 








300 Fourth Avenue 


{ Burtpinc Keys 
+ . | ‘ > 
For School + CLassRooM Keys 
| Locker Keys 





CHAIRINTON CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


General Distributors 


THAYER-TELKEE SYSTEM OF KEY CONTROL 


p Wat SAFES 
FILE CABINETS 
| Key MARKERS 


Includes 
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EIMER & AMEND 
Fst. 1851 Inc. 1897 
200-204 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BIioLocicaAL AND CHemicaL LaBoratTory APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL REAGENTS, Drucs, EMERGENCY SUPPLIES, MINERALS, 
STAINS, AND STANDARD SOLUTIONS 


Visit our Showrooms on 3rd Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 











SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Eastern Sales Division of 
KEWAUNEE MFG. CO.—Laboratory Furniture 


Our display of laboratory furniture is the largest 


QUALITY 
+ 


SERVICE 















in the East and your inspection is_ invited. 








SCIENTIFIC GLASS APPARATUS CO. 
Manufacturers of 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 





49 Ackerman Street Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Distributors of 
BAKER Chemicals COORES Porcelain CARL SCHLEICHER & SCHULL Filter Paper 
PYREX Glassware WHATMAN Filter Paper JENA Fitted Glass Filters 
THERMOMETERS AND HYDROMETERS REPAIR WORK CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LABORATORY INCLUDING CHEMICALS 








WILL CORPORATION 
900 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Complete Stocks of Laboratory Apparatus, Glassware and Chemicals 
for 
CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY, BOTANY, 
ZOOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY and GENERAL SCIENCE 


A copy of our general catalog is available to established laboratories on request 
P) 1 








KURTZ BROS., ‘* frbec! Sy Clearfield, Pa. 


Manufacturing Stationers, School Supplies and Equipment 
Mover) SCHOOL PAPERS 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


AMERICAN Crayon Co, ....Art Materials Gam Bee GO. .ccccceeces Playground Equipment 
PRACTICAL Drawine Co, ... Drawing Books a. ae eee GM. ic iccus Maps and Globes 
ScHOOL ARTS Magazine ...Art Portfolios 4. B. Dack Co. .. Mimeographs 

Ant EXTENSION Press ....Colored Pictures SHADE Service Bureau ...Window Shades 

IDEAL ScHOOL Suppty Co... Kindergarten Materials Draper MayNnarp Co, .....Athletic Supplies 


SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, TABLES, AND ALL EQUIPMENT 
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Distributors of Educational Equipment 





200-204 Walnut St. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Distributors for: 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MANUAL TRAINING 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


WEAR-PROOF WINDOW SHADES 
KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 
ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 


BENCHES 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF GOODS ON HAND 


Member: National School Supply Association 








THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
TABLETS PADS 
COMPOSITION BOOKS FILLERS 
REAM PAPERS ART PAPERS 
Distributors for 
AMERICAN SEATING Co L. O. Draper SHape Co, 
EVERWEAR Mra, Co MIntTeER Homes Corp. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. ARTEX PICTURES 








FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


CHEMICAL TOILETS 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Art & DRAWING MATERIAL 
SEATWORK MATERIAL 
LOCKERS—SHELVING 
MAPS AND GLOBES 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
ScHOOL HEATERS 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
National School Supply Association 





“My ProGress’’ Books 
ScHOOL Papers 
SCHOOL SEATING 


MEMBER: 








J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


(Address nearest store 


ATTA p 


aa . W. 18 St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


Paw Vice) 


1454 4th Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Publisher of Latta’s Book FoR TEACHERS 


F R E E Latta’s School Supply Catalog 
444 Lists 6000 Items. Ask for it 


© suppres * 
we g 











MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 
909 Lowry St., COLUMBIA, MISSGURI 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 

ARLINGTON SeEatTinG Co.......SCHOOL FURNITURE 
GIANT MANUFACTURING Co, 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

. BLACKBOARD 


Weper Costetto Co..... ; 
j ‘ ..Winpow SHADES 


FoxseE Mrc. Co 


Memser: National School Supply Association 








214-216 Pine Street 


BOTANY 
ZOOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY 


MILLARD-HEATH Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


BACTERIOLOGY 
GENERAL SCIENCE 








THE QUINCY ELEVATOR GATE CO. 


J. R. CLANCY, INC. 





TIFFIN SCENIC STUDIOS 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


THE BRENKERT LIGHT PROJECTION, INC, 


TIFFIN 
OHIO 


CURTAIN CONTROLS 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
STAGE HARDWARE 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CQO., INC. 


1811 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 





A RACK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Providing Maximum Capacity in Minimum Space 


Peterson All-Steel Checkroom 
Equipment 
Peterson Checkroom Racks meet every 
checking requirement of the modern school 





building. They are operated by an exclu- 
sive “One-Check System” which insures ac- 
curacy and speed in the checking of coats, 
hats aud accessories. They insure proper 
care of garments checked and are appre- 
ciated especially by those users who realize 
the shortcomings of old-fashioned checking 


methods. In point of cost, Peterson units 








are actually less expensive than ordinary 


The Portable Rack (above) is 


racks. 6’ 7” high 


hangers. 


can be 














| esciecet 













AT, COAT. UMBRELLA, 
OVERSHOES. PARCELS, 
ETC. 


Umbrella Racks, 1’ wide, and 3” 
high to top of backboard, are fur- 
nished in lengths of 1'6” and more. 
They have a capacity of 16 umbrellas 
or canes to each 1’ length. The drip 
pan has a pet-cock for draining. 


The “One-Check System” is sim- 
plicity itself. Although a guest may 
check several items—coat, hat, um- 
brella, overshoes, luggage, etc., he re- 
ceives only one check, which serves 
to identify them all. 








Our catalog shows the full lime of 
Peterson Checkroom equipment, and 
a copy will be sent you upon request. 











The Peterson Checking System is 
fully protected by U. S. Patent No. 
1,658,252. 
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and 2’ wide. It has 
48 hat compartments and 48 
It is mounted on large 
rubber ball bearings casters, and 
assembled easily or 
knocked down without the aid of 








> 





tr 








any tools. Stationary Racks of similar 
construction, with legs which are screwed 
to the floor, are furnished in lengths of 4’ 
and more with a capacity of 8 hangers and 
hat spaces to every lineal foot of rack. 
We also supply Wall Racks. 








Overshoe Racks are 15” deep and are 
usually supplied in counter height to ac- 
commodate 24 or more pairs of overshoes, 
Each compartment measures 6” x 6” x 
15”. Sturdily constructed of heavy gauge 
steel, handsomely enameled. 

Baggage Racks, 84” high and 24” deep, 
are furnished in 3’ sections with a capac- 
ity of 15 suitcases to each section. Shelv- 
ing is adjustable. 3acks and sides sup- 
plied if desired. 

To parties interested in efficient check- 
rooms we shall gladly submit proposed lay- 
outs either for the modernizing of old 
checkroom or for the arrangement of new 
ones. In order to make these recommen- 
dations intelligently, we require room 
measurements, locations and sizes of win- 
dows, doors and radiators, and capacity 
desired. 








THESE POST CARDS ARE SUPPLIED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN SECURING 


CATALOGS OR QUOTATIONS 





I should like to receive cata- 
logs and price lists on the 
following products:- 


I should like to receive cata- 
logs and price lists on the 
following products:- 
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Classified List of Products and Services 





This index is published as an aid to the reader, but the 


publishers assume no responsibility for errors or omissions. 


Acids 
Eastman Kodak Co., 235 17 
Grasselli Chemi Cx 64 


Merck & Co., Inc., 368 


Acoustical Treatment 
Johns-Manville, 96 


Address Systems 
(see Public Address Systen 


Air Driers, Electric 


H. W. Keebler Mfg. Co., 19¢ 
Alcohols 

Eastman Kodak Co., 23¢ 347 
Merck & Co., Inc., 368 


Ammeters & Voltmeters (see 
Meters, Electric) 


Ammonia, Aqua & Anhydrous 


Mathieson Alkali ¢ 182, 18 
Amplifying Systems 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co., i4, 
245 
Gravbar Electric ¢ , 6. 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
International Time Re« ! ( 
68, 69 
Operadio Manufacturing ¢ 8 
Samson Electric ¢ 6 7 
Western Electt ( 238 
Anaesthetics 
Merck & Co., Ine., 368 
Ohio Chemical and Mfg. C oe 


Oo 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Mathieson A li Ce 


182, 18 
Anthropometric Apparatus 
Narragansett Machine Co., 200 
Art & Drawing Tables 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 

W. W. Kimball ¢ 67 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 


Asbestos Products 
Johns-Manville, 9 


Ash Hoists 


Sedgwich Machine Works, 78, 79 
Asphalt 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 137 


Athletic Supplies 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment ( 
191 
Atlases, Reference & Class- 
room 
C. S. Hammond & Co., Inec., 248, 
249 
Audiometers (for Testing 
Hearing) 
Gravbar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Western Electric ( (Distributed 
by Graybar Elec. Co.) 38. 239 


Audiphones (for the Hard of 
Hearing) 
Western Electric Co., 238, 239 


Auditorium Lighting 
Lighting Equipment) 


(see 


Automatic Telephone Systems 
(see Telephone Systems) 


Backstop Nets 
W. A. Augur, Inc., 189 


Backstops, Basketball 
rhe Nurre Companies, Inc., 184, 
1S 
Backstops, Tennis Court and 
Baseball 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 


Bacteriological Apparatus; 


Fused Pure Silica & 
Quartz 
rhe Amersil Co., Ine., 358 


Band Saws 
Porter-Cable Hutchinson Co., 451 
Baseboard, Metal 
Knapp Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
oe 


Basket Ball Equipment 


Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 
Ihe Nurre Companies, Inc., 184, 
185 
Baths, Chemists’ Laboratory 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 366 
W W Kimball Co., 367 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
l S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Batik Dyes 
\ Mfz. Co., 259 
Batteries, Electric Storage 
Electric Storage fattery Co., 92; 


R60 


Bells, Electrical & Mechanical 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 94; 365 

International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 

Murphy-Davis Signal Co., 102 

Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 

Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 83; 
372 

The Thomas-Smith Co., 106 


Benches, Campus 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 


Benches, Manual Training 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W W Kimball Co., 367 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., 198 


E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 355 





Binders, Magazine & Pamphlet 
Gaylord Bros., Inec., 246, 247 


Binoculars 
Spencer Lens Co., 282; 371 


Biological Apparatus; Fused 
Pure Silica & Quartz 
The Amersil Co., Ine., 358 
Biological Cabinets 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
307, 308, 309 
Biological Stains 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 347 
Blackboard Cleaners 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc., 128, 129 
Blackboard Dividers 
N Silicate Book Slate Co., 279 
Weber Costello Co., 287 


Blackboard 
Erasers) 


437 


Erasers (see 


Blackboard Refinishers 
Porter-Cable-Hutchins« ( » 451 
Blackboard, Trim and Crayon 

Troughs 
Knapp Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
oa & 


fa, t09 


Blackboards 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 

W. W. Kimball Co., 367 

N. Y. Silicate B Siate ( 79 

Weber Coste ( 287 
Blackboards, Glass 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Ci 279 


Bleacher Seats 
Peter Clark, Inc., 267 
Narragansett Machine Co., 200 
Williams Iron Wks., 206 


Blowers, Organ 
Spence! Turbine (¢ 136 


Blowers, Turbo Compressor 
Spencer Turbi! Co., 136 


Blueprint Washing 
Wringers 
Wickes Bros., 375 


Tanks & 


Blueprinting 
tinuous 
Wickes Bros., 375 


Machines, Con- 


Boards, Bulletin and Directory 


Armstrong Cork ( 962 

Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 

Congoleum-Nairn, Ine., 64, 65 

Educational Exhibition Co., 237 

Kewaunee Mfg. C¢ 66 

W. W. Kimball ¢ 867 

me Silicate B k Slate Co., 279 

Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 


Weber Coste 


Boiler Setting Seal 


Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Book Cases & Cabinets 
All Steel Equip Co 260 
Art Metal ¢ struction Co., 242 
243 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 
General Fireproofing C« 74; 363 
Gunn Furniture ¢ 276 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 306 
W. W. Kimball ¢ 67 
Book Racks 
All Steel Equip (¢ 260 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 
General Fireproofing Co., 274; 363 
Kewaunee Mfg. C 366 
W. W. Kimball ¢ 367 


Books (see Textbooks) 
Boxes, Metal, Shop 


All Steel Equip Co., 260 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., 198 
Brackets (Entrance Lighting) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ci 84, 
85, 205 


Bread Slicers 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 320 
Broadeast Reception 
RCA-Victor Co., Ine., 254, 255 


Bronze Powders, etc. 
Alio Mfg. Co., 259 
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Bronze Tablets 
The Forman Co., 439 
Brushes 
J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 122-125 
Building Materials, Steel 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 
Buildings, Portable Steel 
‘ruscon Steel Co., 61-63 


Bulbs, Flower 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 


Bulletin Boards (see Boards, 
Bulletin) 
Cabinets, Filing 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242; 
243 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 252, 253 
Cabinets, Museum (see Cases, 
Museum) 


Cabinets, Special (Hose Reel, 

X-Ray, Film) 

Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 

Berger Mfg. Co., 263 

General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 

Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering Co., 198 

Cabinets, Storage 

All Steel Equip Co., 260 

Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 

Berger Mfg. Co., 263 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 

General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 

W. W. Kimball Co., 367 

Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering Co., 198 

Narragansett Machine C« 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 355 

Terrell’s Equipment Co., 252, 253 


200 





Cafeteria Equipment 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 3 
Erie Restaurant Equipment Co., 3 
General Electric Co., 310, 311 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Market Forge Co., 318 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 320 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 321 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 307, 

308, 309 

Cafeteria Supplies 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 

Cages, Baseball & Golf Prac- 

tice 
W. A. Augur, Inc., 189 

Calling Systems 
Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 

Cameras, Photographie 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 


Canned Foods 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 


Carbon Paper 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co., 278 
Casement Windows 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 89 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 
Cases, Museum & Display 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 


General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 252, 253 


25 
A. N. Russell & Sons Co., 281 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 35: 
Caulking Cement 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Ceilings & Sidewalls, Steel 
Berger Bldg Div., Truscon Steel 
Co., 61 
Cement (Acid Proof) 
S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Cements, Glazing, Roof, etc. 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 


Centralized Radio Receiving 


Equipment 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co., 244, 
245 


Operadio Manufacturing Co., 280 
RCA-Victor Co., Inc., 254, 
Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 
Chair Glides (Noiseless) 
Buckeye Glide Co., 264 
Chairs, Assembly, Lecture 
Room, ete. 
American Seating Co., 261 
P. Derby Co., 270 
Irwin Seating Co. 250, 251 
Standard School Fixtures Co., 283 
Chairs, Folding & Portable 
American Seating Co., 261 
Robt. P. Carsen, 265 
Continental School 
Equipment Co., 269 
P. Derby Co., 270 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering Co., 198 


Chair, Office 





Furniture & 


American Seating Co., 261 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 


Continental School Furniture & 
Equipment Co., 269 
P. Derby Co., 270 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Chalk 
Weber Costello Co., 287 
Charts, Graphic 
Educational Exhibition Co., 23 
Checkroom Equipment 
Utilatree Products, Inc., 286 
Vogel-Peterson Co., Ine., 436 
Chemicals 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 34 
Grasselli Chemical Co., 364 
Merck & Co., Inc., 368 
Chemicals (Photographic) 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 
Merck & Co., 368 
Chlorine Control Apparatus 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
International Filter Co., 195 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 182, 183 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 186, 
187 
Chlorine, Liquid 
Mathieson Alkali Co., 182, 183 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., 201 
Cleaners, Swimming Pool 
Spencer Turbine Co., 136 
Cleaners, Vacuum 
The Kent Co., 131 
Spencer Turbine Co., 136 
Cleaning Compounds 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 126, 127 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 122-125 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc., 128, 129 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 135 
Sterling Products Co., 204 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Clocks, Electric Program 
International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co., 102 
Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 
83, 372 
Warren Telechron Co., 107 
Clocks, Interval Timing 
General Electric X-ray Corp., 273 
Clocks, Tower & Outside 
International Time Recording Co., 


68, 69 
Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 
83, 372 


Warren Telechron Co., 107 
Coal Hole Covers, Safety 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 86 
Coat Racks 
Utilatree Products, Inc., 286 


Coffee 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 813 


Color Gelatins 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Color Lighting (see Lighting 
Equipment & Supplies) 
Colorimeters 
Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 
Combination Locks 
Barrett Automatic 
Co., 190 


Keyless L 





1rercial & Type, ‘er 





Construction ( 


243 
General Fireproofing Co., 274 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 


Compasses, Crayon 
N Silicate Book Slate ( 
Weber Costello Co., 289 
Concrete Acceleration 
Solvay Sales Corp., 203 
Concrete Floor Hardener 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 135 
Concrete Reinforcing Mate- 
rials. Steel 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 


Condiments 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 
Controllers, Temperature 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regu 
Co., 74, 75 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Conveying Equipment 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 78 
Cooking Equipment 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., § 
Erie Restaurant Equipment Co., 317 
Standard Gas Equipment Cory 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ¢ 
309 
Cork Bulletin Boards 
Armstrong Cork Co., 262 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine., 64, 65 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 279 
Cork Carpet 
Armstrong Cork Co., 262 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine., 64, 65 
Counterbalance Rigging, Stage 
J. R. Claney, Inc., 266 


Counters, Sectional 


Art Metal Construction ( $2 
243 
General Fireproofing Co., 274 
Cove, Metal 
Knapp Brothers Manufacturing 
72, 73 
Crayon 


Weber Costello Co., 287 
Curtain Tracks 

Robert P. Carson, 265 

Peter Clark, Inc., 267 

Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 
Curtains, Stage 

Robert P. Carson, 265 

Peter Clark, Inc., 267 

Conrad & White Scenic Ce Ait! 

Ira E. Fasnacht, Inc., 193 

Spencer Lens Co., 282, 
Delineascopes 

Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 
Desk Refinishers 

Porter-Cable-Hutchinson C¢ { 
Desks 

Art Metal Construction ( } 

243 
Berger Mfg. Co., 263 
Continental School 
Equipment Co., 269 

General Fireproofing Co., 274 

Gunn Furniture Co., 276 

Metal Office Furniture C« 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 
Destructors 

Morse Boulger Destructor ( l 
Dictating Machines 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 27 


Furnitu 
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THE FORMAN COMPANY 


Tablets of Imperishable Bronze 
26 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





BRONZE TABLETS 


We specialize in the making of im- 


perishable bronze tablets for schools, 

colleges, churches, libraries,  etc.; TH 3 
whether it be a simple memorial plate 
or an elaborate tablet requiring the 

most artistic modeling, we can assure D INAS ‘@) N 
you of the finest results. Having the - 5 
best of artisans at our command, re- H | ¢ H S C H O @ . 
sults must be satisfactory. All our 

work is executed with the greatest sah Caer “ + ites “ap TeX 

care and precision, and we use only DAW SO ie NE v M E AIC ~ 
the highest-grade materials. We guar- he ac 
antee our products to equal the best. 
Prices are as low as consistent with 
strictly first-class work. 

We will furnish designs when de- 
sired. Send the approximate size of 
the tablet desired and the reading 
matter to be displayed; we will then 
submit a rough suggestion for your 
inspection, making as many changes 
as necessary until the desired result is 
obtained. 


IGNITI FI PRESI 


Y GRADUATING CLASSES 
SCHOOL PIANO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
MOTION RE MACHINE 
BOOKS FOR LIBRARY 
SWIMMING POOL SHOWERS 
SWIMMING POOL LIGHTS 
ELECTRIC CLOCK 

I BRONZE TABLET 


oo < 


< 


21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


I2¢ 


NM hv 
Onc 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 


cast in bronze, as illustrated below, is 
24 in. high by 32 in. long, center panels 
20 by 28 inches. It is furnished with 
or without border, or with a different 
border treatment if desired. Any school 
in the land would be proud of this 


tablet. CAST BRONZE LETTERS 


The use of bronze letters for the dis- 
playing of titles, etc., is becoming more 
and more popular. 

UE ciukiniiee! pears ige éur fathers We have a large variety of patterns on 

[F] rows forth on this continent a new nation, hand from which we castas required, hav- 

conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the . : ft 

proposition that all men are created equal ing these patterns enables us to offer 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war. testing meus active ice . ; i Cece 
whether that dation or any nation so conceived very attractive prices as it 1s not wna"s 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on sarv for our customer to pay tor the 
a great battle-field of that war. We have come ri ° = . hz 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final pattern, sizes range trom less than one 

resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation . . oa . ¢ 23 

might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this inch to tw enty in height. 

But.in a larger sense.we cannot dedicate-we cannot consecrate we cannot Send us the size of space where letters 





hallow-this ground: The brave men,living and dead, who struggled here, have te 2 ae 7 = 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will would be placed and the reading matter 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget »ciTA e - v4 ‘ 24 > e ve > 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to de sire d and we W ill submit € ithe r a sc ale 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly or full size drawing and quotation. 


advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining , e a z PLS pes e 

before us-that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to We furnish all instructic m5, Ctc.,. I0F 

that cause for which they vave the last ful) measure of devotion: that we » : setting tte thic ¢ > : ¢ 

here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain. that this use in se tting le tters Ww hic h make S it a 

nation.under God, shall have a new birth of freedom;and that government verv simple matter for the local mecl lanic 
-ople, ‘or t le, shall not ish from the earth : : o” ° 

Of the people.by the people, ‘or the people, shall not perish from the ea to install. or we will install if desired. 


asa aes Write for our booklet showing bronze 
tablets for all purposes. 
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Dimmers 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


> 
RO. 05 


Directories 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 


Dishwashing Machines 


Champion Dishwashing Machine 
Co., 315 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
316 


Disinfectants 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 12: 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 18% 
Merck & Co., Inc., 368 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., 201 





Display Cases (see Cases) 


Distributors of Supplies and 
Equipment 
(See pages 433-435) 
Diving Boards & Fulcrum 
Equipment 
Chicago Gymnasium 
Co., 191 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
Narragansett Machine Co., 200 


Equipment 


Domestic Science Equipment 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 255 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 307, 


308, 309 


Door Locks 
Barrett Automatic 
Ce. 190 
Door Saddles & Sills 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 86 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 


=| 


Keyless Lock 


Doors and Trim, Metal 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
Doors, Steel 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 
Drain Cleaning Tools 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 
Drainage Pipe & Fittings 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 


Draperies & Curtains 
Robt. P. Carsen, 265 
Peter Clark, Inc., 267 
Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 
Ira E. Fasnacht, Inc., 193 


Drills, Electric 
United States Electrical Tool Co., 


a72 


oto 


Driers, Hair, Hand 
H. W. Keebler Mfg. Co., 196 
Drinking Fountains (Indoor) 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering Co., 198 
Drugs 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 
Grasselli Chemical Co., 364 
Merck & Co., Inc., 368 
Dryers, Blueprint 
Wickes Bros., 375 
Dumb Waiters 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 78, 79 


Dust Laying 


Solvay Sales Corp., 203 


Dyes (Aniline), Batik & Scen- 


Earthenware, Acid-Resisting 
(see Stoneware) 
Edueational Motion Pictures 
(see Teaching Films) 
Electric Driers 
H. W Keebler Mfg. Co., 196 
Electric Floor Sanding Ma- 
chines 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Co., 451 
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Electric Floor Scrubbing-Pol- 
ishing Machines 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 126, 127 


The Kent Co., 131 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc., 128, 129 

Ponsell Floor Machine (¢ , 133 

Electric Refrigeration 

General Electric Co., 310, 311 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
307, 308, 309 


Electric Storage Batteries 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 92, 





360 
Electrical Measuring Instru- 
ments 
General Electric Co., 273, 362 
Rawson Electrical Instrument Co., 
370 


Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85 
Weston Electrical Inst. Corp., 374 
Electrolytic Chlorine Cells 
(Lab. Size) 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 


Elevator Door Sills, Safety 


American Abrasive Metals Co., 86 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
87 


Elevators 
Sedgwich Machine Work 


Emergency Lighting Systems 


, a 2 


Electric Storage gattery Co., 92, 
360 
Enamels 


. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 135 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Enclosures, Elevators, Steel 

Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
Erasers, Felt 

N. } Silicate Book Slate Co., 279 

Weber Costello Co., 287 
Evergreens 

Naperville Nurseries, 162 

Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 


Expansion Joint Material 
Johns-Manville, 96 


Fans 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., 84, 
85, 307, 308, 309 


Fans, Exhaust 


General Ceramics Co., 361 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85, 307, 308, 309 


Fencing, Tron and Chain Link 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 164 

Fertilizers 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 163 
Stumpp & Walters Co., 165 


Figures (Gummed Paper) for 
Charts, ete. 
Educational Exhibition Co., 23 


Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 





Filing Equipment 
All Steel Equip Co., 260 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 
terger Mfg. Co., 263 
General Fireproofing Co., 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 
Filing Systems 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Film (Motion Picture, Photo- 
graphic & X-ray) 





Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 347 
Films 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 234, 
235 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
240, 141 
General Electric Co 


194, 362 
Spencer Lens Co., 282, 37 
Universal Pictures Corp., 285 


Filters, Suction, Acid Resist- 


ing 
General Ceramics ( , 361 
Maurice A. Knig 


rht, is, ! 
I S. Stoneware ( 


Filters, Water (see Water Fil- 





ters) 
Filtration Equipment 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
International Filter Co., 19 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Ce 4 
International Time Recording ¢ 

OS, OY 
Murphy-Davis Signal ¢ , 102 
Samson Electric Co 6 


Standard Electric Time ¢ s s 
372 
The Thomas-Smith Co., 1 
Flagpoles 
John E. Lingo & Son, 99 
Floodlights 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153, 188 
Ira E. Fasnacht, Inec., 193 
General Electric ¢ , 194 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector ¢ 
909 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ¢ 


Floor Cleaning Equipment 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 1 
J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 1 
Kent Co., 131 





fidland Chemical L 
Inc.. 128, 129 

Ponsell Floor Machine ¢ 

Spencer Turbine Co. l 


Floor Construction; Reinf. 
Cone., Steel Joist 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 





Floor Covering 
Armstrong Cork Co., 2¢ 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ince 64, ¢ 


) 


Floor Finishes & Dressings 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 1 ! 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 1 


Midland Chemical Lal 
Inc., 128, 129 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 1 


Floor Machines (Scrubbing- 
Polishing) 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 1 


The Kent Co., 131 
Midland Chemical Lal 
Inc., 128, 129 
Ponsell Floor Machine Co., 1 
Floor Paints 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 1 


rropical Paint & Oil ¢ l 


Floor Plates, Safety 


American Abrasive Metals ¢ 
American Mason Safety Tread ¢ 
87 


Floor Sar 





Sand hines) 
Flooring 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring ¢ 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 
Jennison-Wright Co., 70, 71 


Johns-Manville, 96 
Flower Seeds 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Flushers, Hydraulic 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 
Folding Chairs (see Chairs, 
Folding) 


Folding Gates 
Stewart Iron Works ¢ 2: 


Food Choppers 
John E. Smith’s Sons ¢ 


Food Products 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 13 


Footlizhts 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector C« 7 


uipment (see 








Form Fi 
United 


O10 





Metal 


Frames, 


Knapp Brothers Manutactut 
72, 73 
Fruits, Canned & Dried 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 31 
Fruit Trees 


Naperville Nurseries, 162 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Fume Hoods, Laborator 
General Fireproofing Co., 27 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 





Classified List of Products and Services 


Gasometer Equipment 
Co, The Matheson Co., 350, 351 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 353 


Gas Ranges 
ng Co., Standard Gas Equipment  Corp., 
321 
Gates, Iron & Wire 
3 Anchor Post Fence Co., 153, 188 


Stewart 


Iron Works Co., 164 
Gauges, Valves & Adaptors 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 
y Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 353 
t; 363 Generators 
General Klee. Co., 194, 362 
& Mfg. Co., 84, 


W. W. Kimball Co., 367 Westinghouse Elec. 
tepublic Steel Corp., 105, 319 8&5 
E. H. a sere ts . ‘ Glass Basketball Banks 
Furniture, Catfeteri: rhe Nurre Companies, Ine., 184, 
Gunn Furnitur Ce 76 185 
ewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 : P ss 2 
Kewaut itg. Co., 360 Glass, Optical, Prismatic, Col- 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 1 aaa 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi ored, etc. 
prc pince = = , : ne “ee Corning Glass Works, 359 
neering 0., 193 929 27 
Market Forge Co., 318 Spencer Lens Co., , 371 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 Glassware, Laboratory, Cook- 
. P rT : ae ae ing, ete. 
I | er area kage (Noise less) Comming Gines Works, 269 
pucKEeye Melict Palo-Myers, Inc., 369 
Furniture, Kindergarten Glassware, Lighting 
American Seating Co., 261 . : a 
e Celestialite Div Gleason-Tiebout 
P. Derbv Co., 270 i 
: oe aia = 50. 251 Glass Co., 93 
Irwin Seating Co., pet ws Gravbar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Kewaunee Mig. ©o., 300 Holophane Co., Inc., 443° 
W. W. Kimball Co., 364 Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 76, 77, 
Furniture, Laboratory 202 
General Fireprooting ¢ ify of Glass Washing Machines 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 Calis Dateat ite Avan te.Co 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 216 ; sail - 
Manufacturing Equipm & Engi tem , 
neering Co., 198 Glides (Adjustable, Noiseless) 
Republic Steel Corp., 105 519 Buckeve Glide Co., 264 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 300 Globes, Geographical 


Furniture, Office & 
Art Metal Construction (C« 
43 
Continental School Furr 
Equipment Co., 269 
P. Derby Co., 270 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Gavlord Bros., Ine., 246, 
General Fit 
Furniture Co., 276 


Gunn 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Metal Office Furniture ¢ 


E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354 

A. N. Russell & Sons ¢ 
Furniture, School 

American Seating C« 

Continental School F 

Equipment Co., 269 

P. Derby Co., 270 

General Fireproofing ¢ 

Irwin Seating Co., 250, 251 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 


W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Standard School Fixtur ( 
Fused Soda Ash 
Mathieson Alkali Co., 182, 
Fuses, Renewable 
General Elec. Co., 194, 362 


Westingh« 
RD, 95 

“ters 

lectrie Co sf 


Galvanon 
General E 
Westinghouse 
We ati n 

374 

Garbage & Waste Incine 

or 97 





> 


Electrical Instrume 


Library 


use Elec. & Mt OF 


Elec, & Mfg. Co., 


Aero Globe Co., 258 





42. Cc. S. Hammond & C« Inc., 248, 
249 
W & Weber Costello Co., 287 


Golf Course Equipment 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 154, 
155 
47 Davton Irrigation System, Inc., 156, 
74, 363 157 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 159 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 160 


Moto Mower Co., 161 
253 Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
) Toro Manufacturing Co., 166 
S1 Worthington Mower Co., 167 
Golf Course Seeds & Supplies 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 163 
ture & Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Golf Lockers 
' ’ All Steel Equip Ce 260 
—_ 'S Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 


Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Cu., 198 
ees Narragansett Machine Co., 200 
i - Tr . - - 
ai Terrell’s Equipment Co., 252, 253 
; Gongs, Fire Alarm 
; International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 
Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 83 
84, 372 
Thomas-Smith Co., 106 
Grandstands 
Peter Clark, Ine., 267 
84, Williams Iron Wks., 206 
at Ga Grass Seed 
’ . 0. M. Seott & Sons Co., 163 


Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 


rators 
° Aluminum 


Grids, 


‘ er Incinerator nh a , : ; 
7 4 Da ; es _ Re ng 101 The Thomas-Smith Co., 106 
Garden & Greenhouse Supplies Grinders, Bench & Pedestal 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 United States Electrical Tool Co., 
Gas Absorption Spreaders saa 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 Groceries 
Gases John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 ’ Gummed Paper Letters & Fig- 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 353 ures 
Gases for Anaesthesia Edueational Exhibition Co., 237 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 353 Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 


441 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
I st ‘ l 





Ane ‘ ce ( 188 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co., 
191 


Narragansett Machine Co., 200 


Gymnasium Flooring 
Carter Bloxonend F ril ( , 451 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 65 

Wright C 70, 71 


Jennisot 


‘ 1 Lighting (see 
Lighting Equipment) 





Gymnasium Lockers (see 


Lockers) 


Hair Driers, Electric 
H. W 


Keebler Mig. Co., 196 
Hand Lawn Mowers (see 
Lawn Mowers) 
Hardware—Doors & Trim (see 
Doors): Window (see 
Windows) 
Hat Racks 
Ultilatree Products, Inc., 286 
Heat Control Systems 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 74, 75 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 


Historical Maps 


( S. Hammond & Co., Inc., 248, 
249 
Household Appliances 


Graybar Electric Co., 66, 6% 
Westinghouse Elec, & 4 


85 205 07 308 





H.S Generators 


S. Stoneware Co., sof 57 


Humidity Control Apparatus 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Hypochlorite 
Mathieson Alkali Co., 182, 183 


Pennsylvania Salt Co., 201 
Ice Removal 
Solvay Sales Corp., 203 


Implements, Garden & Farm 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Incinerators for Garbage & 
Waste Disposal 


Kerner Incinerator Co., 97 
Morse Boulger Destructor Co., 101 
Indexes and Card Index Sys- 
tems 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
245 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Inks, Stencil 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce C« 278 


Insecticides 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122-125 
Merck & Ce Inc., 368 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 

Elec- 


Instruments, Portable, 





trical 

General Electric Co., 362 

Rawson Electrical Instrument Co., 
370 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
held) 

Wesfon Electrical Instr Corp., 374 


Instruments, Switchboard 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
R5 
Weston Electrical Instr. Corp., 374 


Inter-Phones 
Gravbar Electric Co., 66, 


a7 
4 


International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 

Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 
83, 372 


Interval Timers 


General Elec ic -Ray Corp., 273 


Iron Pipe 
Reading 
Republic 

Irrigation Systems 
Dayton Irrigation System, Inc., 


Iron Co., 104 
Corp., 105, 519 


Steel 


156, 
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Janitors’ Supplies 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 126, 127 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122-125 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Ine., 128, 129 
Sterling Products Co., 204 
Jars, Glass 
Corning Glass Works, 359 
Jars & Containers, Stoneware 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Kettles, Steam Jacketed 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 314 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
Kitchen Equipment 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 314 
Champion Dishwashing Machine 


Co., 315 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
316 

Erie Restaurant Equipment Co., 


317 
General Electric Co., 310, 311 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 320 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 


321 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 307, 
308, 309 
Labels, Gummed 
Educational Exhibition Co., 237 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 
Laboratory Apparatus, Chem- 
ical; Fused Pure Silica & 
Quartz 
The Amersil Co., Inc., 358 
Palo-Myers, Inc., 369 
Laboratory Equipment 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
General Electric Co., 362 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 94, 365 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., 198 
The Matheson Co., 350, 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 252 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. 
353 
Palo-Myers. Inc., 369 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 355 
Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 


Standard Electric Time Co., 82, 83, 





Qo” 
old 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85, 205 


or” 
rod 


Laboratory Glassware 
The Amersil Co., Inc., 358 
Corning Glass Works, 359 
Palo-Myers, Inc., 369 

Laboratory Instru 
General Electric Co., 362 
Rawson Electrical Instrument Co 

370 
Spencer Lens Co., 282; 371 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 








37 
Laboratory Storage Batteries 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 92, 
360 
Lamps 
General Electric Co., 100, 194, 362 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85, 205 
Lanterns 
Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 
Lantern Slides (Photographic) 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 


Lath, Metal 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 
Laundry Products & Supplies 
Sterling Products Co., 204 


Lawn Mower Sharpeners 
Fate-Roof-Heath Company, 158 


Lawn Mowers & Trimmers 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 154, 
155 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 159 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 160 
Moto-Mower Company, 161 
Toro Manufacturing Co., 166 
Worthington Mower Co., 167 


Lawn Sprinkling Systems 
Dayton Irrigation System, Inc., 156, 
157 
Lawns, Seeds for 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 163 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Lecture Bottles of Gases 


The Matheson Co., 350, 35 


Lenses (Photographic) 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 
Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 

Letters (Gummed Paper) for 

Charts, etc. 
Educational Exhibition Co., 23 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 


Library Equipment 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 


243 
Berger Mfg. Co., 263 
Gavlord Bros., Inc., 246, 247 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 


Gunn Furniture Co., 276 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., 198 
Terrell’s Equipment Co., 252, 253 
Library Furniture (see Furni- 
ture) 
Library Supplies 
Educational Exhibition Co., 23 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., 246, 247 
Lifts, Book, Laundry, ete. 
Sedgwich Machine Works, 78, 79 


Light Filters 


Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 


Lighting Equipment and Sup- 
plies 
Celestialite Div 
Glass Co., 93 
Ira E. Fasnacht, Inc., 193 
General Electric Co., 100, 194 
Gravbar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Holophane Co., Ine $43 


Gleason-Tiebout 


Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 76, 77 
202 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85, 205 
Lighting Fixtures 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Holophane Co., Inc., 443 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 


, id 
91)? 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85, 205 


Lighting Glassware 
Celestialit« Div., Gleason-Tiebout 
Glass Co., 93 
Holophane Co., Inec., 443 
Lighting: Stage, Portable, 
Spotlight, Special, The- 
atrical; Electrical Effects 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
Ira E. Fasnacht, Ine., 193 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 


Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburg) Reflector Co., 76, 77 
202 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85; 205 
Lighting Standards (C 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85; 205 
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Lighting Systems, Emergency 
Electric Storage Battery C« } 
Linoleum 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 


Liquid Soaps 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 12 
Midland Chemical Labot 
Inc., 128, 129 
Lockers, Steel 
All Steel Equip. Co., 260 
Berger Mfg. Co., 263 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 
General Fireproofing Co., 274 f 
Manufacturing Equipment & Eng 
neering Co., 198 
Narragansett Machine C¢ 
Terrell’s Equipment Co 
Locks, Automatic Keyless 
Barrett Automatic Keyless |! 
Co., 190 
Magnifiers 


Spencer Lens Co., 2 S: 3773 






Manual Training Equipment 


Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Cx { 
United States Electrical 17 ( 
$73 


Maps and Map Supplies 
Educational Exhibition ¢ 37 
( S. Hammond & Co., lh is 
249 
Weber Costello Co., 287 
Mats, Gymnasium 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment ( 
191 
Narragansett Machine ¢ 
Matting, Rubber 
I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122 
Memorial Plates (Cast Brass, 
Bronze, & Engraved) 
Forman Co., 439 
Merry Go Rounds 


Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; RR 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment ¢ 
191 
Metal Trim 
Knapp Brothers Manufacturing ¢ 
oOo "9 
OS, fv 


Metal Weatherstrips 
Chamberlin Metal Weather St 
Co., 88 
Meters, Electric 
General Electric Co., 36 
Rawson Electrical Instrument ¢ 


370 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mf. ¢ 
85 

Weston Electrical Instrument ¢ 
37 


Microscopes & Accessories 
Spencer Lens Co., 282; 371 
Mills, Jar (Pebble) 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 


Mops 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122 
Midland Chemical Laborat 


Inc., 128, 129 


Mortisers 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson i 


Motion Picture Booths 
Peter Clark, Inc., 267 





Motion Picture Cameras 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 
RCA-Victor Co., Ine., 254 

Motion Picture Films (see 

Films) 





Motion Picture Projectors, 
Portable 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 17 
Electrical Research Product 
240, 241 
RCA-Victor Co., In 254, 
Motion Picture Screens 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 347 
Eastman Teaching Films, In * 
235 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 95 
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HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 
SIGHT SAVING CLASSROOMS 
WITH HOLOPHANE PLANNED LIGHTING 


—can be charged with acting in 








Defective vision is negligible in wre 
children entering school. self-interest when he presses his 


One pupil out of four develops recommendations for better school 


refractive errors by the time he lighting. 


is through the elementary grades. Holophane Planned Lighting 


Three out of ten high school contributes to educational prog- 


students and nine out of twenty ress by providing exactly the 


college students develop eye trou- quantity and quality of illumina- 


bles by the time they graduate. tion required not only for sight 


With these startling figures be- saving classrooms, but also for 


fore us no architect or illuminat- each type of school work. Write 


~s Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., 


. ee HOLOPHANE BLACK- \- , 1 v 
nected with the lighting industry “Bo8hp‘tiantina’ New York, N. Y. 


ing engineer—and no one con- 





Unobslructed window glass 

































































































































































Radial seating permits daylight to come cor- BEES Tia 
rectly over left shoulder (Parallel seating leaves 10% of floor area. and prefer 
meht side of dy m shadow and exposes left side ably 25% Werdows shavid go to 
y glare by keeping C —— sail ay Pree aa e s light 
t ‘ 5 all wh oan [ Diack soano ‘| ws 
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Artificial Lighting:- © Holophane Units CFilterlite? - ] 
Suspension Type, 3G” overall, using 300 walt Mazda 
Lamps - for general illumination. 8 Holophane —— . 
H-790-2F units for Blackboard Lighling, on ceiling 
Biecktboard Lghting Uruls _ 
/ ‘ \ . 
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MODEL SIGHT CONSERVATION ROOM 


HOLOPHANE 
PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of 
useful light from Mazda lamps 
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Motors 
General Electric Co., 36° 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 04; 
365 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85; 205 


Music Reproduction Systems 

Western Electric Co., 23 
Nets, Gymnasium 

W. A. Augur, Inc., 189 
Nets, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 

W. A. Augur, Ine., 189 
Nursery Stock 

Naperville Nurseries, 162 

Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Optical Measuring Instruments 

Spencer Lens Co., 282 
Organic Chemicals (see Chem- 

icals) 

Ornamental Iron 

Stewart Iron Works Co., 164 
Padlocks, Keyless 

Barrett Automatic Keyless Lock 

Co., 190 

Paints, Scenery 

Aljo Mfg. Co., 259 
Paints & Varnishes 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 13 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Panelboards 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85; 205 
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Panels, Laboratory 
General Electric Co., 362 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 94; 365 


International Time Recording Co., 


68, 69 

Standard Elec. Time Co., 82, 83; 
aro 
372 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85; 205 


Paper: Toilet, Towels, etc. 
scott Paper Co., 134 
Partitions, Wire 
Stewart Iron Works, 164 
Pencils, Four Color 
Educational Exhibition Co., 237 
Perennials 
Naperville Nurseries, 162 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 


Pharmaceuticals (see Drugs) 


Photo-Electric Units 
General Electric Co., 362 
Weston Electrical Instr. Corp., 374 


Photographic Lenses 


Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 347 

Spencer Lens Co., 282; 371 
Photomicrographic Equipment 

Eastman Kodak Co., 236; 347 

Spencer Lens Co., 282; 371 
Pianos 


W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Pipe & Fittings, Acid Resist- 
ing 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Pipe Cleaners 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 
Pipe, Galvanized 
Republic Steel Corp., 105; 319 
Pipe, Puddled Iron 
Reading Iron Co,., 104 
Pipe, Waste & Drainage (see 
Drainage Pipe) 
Piping (see Plumbing) 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 165 
Playground Apparatus 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Co., 191 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 199 
Narragansett Machine Co., 200 


Plumbing & Plumbing Brass 


Goods 
Speakman Co., 80, 81 
Pointers 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 279 
Weber Costello Co., 287 
Polishing Machines, Electric 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 126, 127 
The Kent Co., 131 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc., 128, 129 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co., 133 
Portable Chairs (see Chairs, 
Portable) 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners 
The Kent Co., 131 
Power Lawn Mowers 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 154, 
155 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 159 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 160 
Moto-Mower Co., 161 
Toro Manufacturing Co., 166 
Worthington Mower Co., 167 
Precision Instrur 
General Electric Co., 
Rawson Electrical instrument Co., 





32 


370 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
R5 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
374 


Preserves 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 
Projectors 
Eastman Kodak Co., 36: 34 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
240. 241 
RCA-Victor Co., inec., 254, 255 


Spencer Lens Co., 282; 


Public Address Systems 


Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., 211; 341 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co., 244, 
245 


Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
International Time Recording C«¢ 


68, 69 
Operadio Manufacturing Co., 280 
Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 
Western Electric (C« (Distributed 
by Graybar Elec. Co.), 238, 239 


Pumps, Hand 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 


Pyrex Laboratory Glassware 
Corning Glass Works, 359 


Quartz Apparatus, F used Pure 


The Amersil Co., Inc., 358 
Racks, Gymnasium Basket, 
Steel 
All Steel Equip Co., 260 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 
Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 


neering Co., 198 


Racks, Hat & Cloak 


Utilatree Products, Inc., 286 


Racks, Steel (for Checkrooms) 
Vogel-Peterson Co., Ine., 436 


Radiator Valves, Thermostatic 


Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Radios 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co., 244, 
245 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
RCA-Victor Co., Inec., 254, 255 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


B85. 205 


Ranges, Gas 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 


321 
Reagents 
Eastman Kodak Co., 236, 347 
Grasselli Chemical Co., 364 


Merck & Co., Inc., 368 
Record Systems 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242, 
243 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
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Refinishing Machines, Desk & 
Blackboard 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson ¢ { 
Reflectors (see Lighting Fix- 
tures) 





Refrigeration 
General Electric Co., 310, 
Manufacturing Equipment & 
neering Co., 198 
Market Forge Co., 318 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg { 


307, 308, 309 


Regulators, Pressure, for Cor- 

ive & Non-corrosive 
ases 

The Matheson Company, 350 

Ohio Chemical & Mfg. ( 





Regulators, T emperature 

Minneapolis Honeywell Reg 
Co., 74, 75 

Powers Regulator Co., 1( 


Reinforcing Bars & Mesh 
fruscon Steel Ce 61-63 


Renewable Fuses 






General Electric Co., 194, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. (¢ s4 
85, 205 
Rest Equipment (see 


Room Equipment) 
Ribbons, Typewriter (see 
Typewriter Supplies) 


Rock Garden Plants 
Naperville Nurseries, 162 


Rods, Glass 


Corning Glass Works, 359 
Rollers, Grass 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower ¢ 

foro Manufacturing Co., 166 


Rollers, Window Shade 
» I. du Pont de Nemours 
91 
Roof Coatings 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 1 
Roof Construction 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 89 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 19 
rruscon Steel Co., 61-63 
Roofing, Asphalt, Composition, 
ete. 
Johns-Manville, 96 
Rotary Sprinklers 


Daytor Irrigation System, 
156, 157 
Rubber Tubing 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 
Palo-Mvers Ine., 369 


Rubbish Disposal (see Incin- 
erators) 
Safe-Cabinets 
General Fireprcofing Co., 274 
Safes 
Art Metal Construction ¢ { 
245 
Berger Mfg. Co., 263 
General Fireproofing Co., 274 


Safety Stair Trea 





American Abrasive Metals ¢ S 
American Mason Safety Tread ¢ 
87 


Sanding Machines 


Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Co., 4 
United States Electrical To ( 
373 


Saws, Electric; Hand 


Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Co., 451 
United States Electrical T ( 
373 


Scenic Dyes, Colors & Supplies 
Aljo Mfg. Co., 259 
School Furniture (see Furni- 
ture, School) 
School Records & Forms (see 
Filing Systems) 








Classified List of Products and 


Scientific Apparatus 


The Amersil Co., Ine., 8 
Palo-Myers, Ine., 369 
Screens 
Chamberlir Metal Weather Strip 
Co., 88 


Scrubbing Machines, Electric 
Hild Flo« Machine ¢ . aoe 127 
The Kent Ce 131 
Midland 

Inc., 128. 129 
Ponsell Floor Machine ¢ sa 

Seals, Embossed 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 

Seats, Bleacher (see Bleacher 
Seats) 

Seats for Athletic Field, Cam- 
pus and Gymnasium (see 
Grandstands) 

Sedatives & Hypnotics (see 








Drugs) 

Seeds, Grass & Garden 
0. M. Scott & Sons ¢ , if 
Stumpp & Walter Co., If 

Settees, Iron & Wire 
Stewart Iron Works (¢ , 164 


Sewer Cleaners 
Allan J. ¢ eman, 130 


Shades, Window 


» I. du Pont de Nemours & ¢ 
91 

Interstate Shade Cloth ¢ 95 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 90 


Spencer Lens ( , 282 


Shelving, Library (Wood) 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., 246, 247 
Shelving, Steel 

Art Metal Construction (¢ 42: 
43 

Berger Mfg. Co., 263 

General Firepr fing Co., 274, 363 

Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering Ce 198 

Narragansett Machine ¢ 0) 

Terrell’s Equipment Co., 252, 253 


Shop Flooring (see Flooring) 
Shower Fittings 

Speakman Co., 80, 81 
Shower Mixers, Safety 

Powers Regulator Co., 10 


Shrubs 
Naperville Nurseries, 162 
Stumpp & Walter ¢ , 165 
Sidewalk Elevators 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 78, 79 


Signs, Exit 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 


Signs, Restaurant & Cafeteria 





Tablet & Ticket Co., 284 
Silica Ware, Fused Pure 
The Amersil Co., Inc., 358 


Silicate Blackboards 
N. Y Silicate took Slate ¢ , 279 
Silverware Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
316 
Sinks, Acid-Resisting (see 
Sinks, Laboratory) 
Sinks, Laboratory 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 


Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 57 
Slated Cloth Blackboards 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Cc 79 
Weber Costello Co., 287 
Slates 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 279 
Slicing Machines, Bread 
John E. Smith’s Sons C 0 
Slides, Playground 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Co., 191 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 199 


Chemical Laboratories, 


Snow Making Outfit—CO 


Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 
Soaps 
liitd Floor Machine Co., 126, 127 
J. I. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122-12 
Sound Motion Picture Equip- 
ment 
Electrical Research Products, Inc 
40, 241 
Elect Acoustic Products Co., 244, 
45 


RCA-Victor Co., Ine., 254, 255 
Speakers 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co., 244, 


45 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Operadio Manufacturing Co.. 280 
Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 


Spices 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 
Spotlights 
Ira ft Fasnacht, Inc., 193 
Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 76, 77, 
21)9 
Fulerum 
(see Div- 


Springboards & 
Equipment 
ing Boards) 

Sprinklers, Water 

Davton Irrigation 





Svstem, Ine., 


Stadiums (see Grandstands) 
Stage Coloring, Dyes & Sup- 
plies 
Aljio Mfe. Co... 259 
Stage Equipment, Electrical 
Robert P. Carson, 265 
Peter Clark, Inec., 267 
Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 





Stage Equipment (Rigging & 
Hardware) 
Robt. P. Carsen, 265 
J. R. Claney, Ine., 266 
Peter Clark, Inc., 267 
Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 


Stage Lighting Apparatus & 
Supplies 
Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 
Ira E. Fasnacht, Ine., 193 


Hub Electric Co., 277 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 76, 77, 
no 


Stage Scenery 

Robt. P. Carsen, 265 

Conrad & White Scenic Co., 268 
Stainless Steel 

Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
Stair Treads, Safety 

American Abrasive Metals Co., 86 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 


Sd 


Stands, Cylinder 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 


Stationery 
Gregg Publishing Co., 275 





Steam Cookers 


Erie Restaurant Equipment Co., 


317 
Steel Cabinets & Lockers 
All Steel Equip. Co., 260 
Art Metal Construction Co., 242; 
243 


tferger Mfg. Co., 263 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 271 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 

Manufacturing Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., 198 

Narragansett Machine Co., 200 


59 952 


Terrell’s Equipment Co., 252, 253 
Steel Casements 

Detroit Steel Products Co., 89 

Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 


Steel Flagpoles (see Flag- 
poles) 
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Steel Grandstands (see Grand- 
stands) 
Steel Joists 
lruscon St ( 61-6 
Steel Stadiums (see Grand- 
stands) 
Steriopticons 
Spencer Lens ¢ ‘ 82, 371 
Stoneware, Acid Resisting 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348 549 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Storage Batteries 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 92, 360 
Sub-Floors 
Johns-Matr e, 96 
Suction Pumps and Cups 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 
Sumps & Catch Basins, Acid 
Resisting 


General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware C« 356, 357 


Surfacing Materials 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 137 





Swimming Pool Desizn & Con- 
struction 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
Swimming Pool Equipment 
Anchor Post Fence ¢ , Los: 188 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co., 
191 
Eversen Filter ( . 192 


International Filter Co., 195 
Kompak Co., 98 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., 199 
Speakman ( 80, SI 
Spencer Turbine Co., 13¢ 


Swimming Pool Lighting (see 
Lighting) 
Swimming Pool Sanitation Sys- 
tems 
Everson Filter Ce 
International Filter Co., 195 
Mathieson Alkali C« , 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., 201 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 186, 
187 





Swings 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Co., 191 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 199 


Switches 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 

85, 205 
Tables 

American Seating Co., 261 

Art Metal Construction Co., 242; 
142 

P. Derby Co., 270 

General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 

Gunn Furniture Co., 276 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 

W. W. Kimball Co., 367 

Manufacturing Equipment & Engi- 
neering C 198 

Metal Office Furniture Co., 252, 253 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 355 

Standard School Fixtures C¢ 283 


Tables & Table Tops, Labora- 


tory 
General Fireproofing Co., 274, 363 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 267 


E. H. Sheldon & Co., 354, 355 
Westinghouse Elec & Mfg Co., 


307, 308, 309 


Tables & Table Tops, Restau- 
rant 

Gunn Furniture Co., 276 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Ce 367 
Market Forge Co., 318 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 205, 





v4 


2n"7 
) 


307, 3808, 309 


Tablets, Bronze 
Forman Co., 439 
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Tack Board 


Armstrong Cork Co., 262 
Talking Motion Pictures 


Electrical Research Products, Inc., 


240, 241 
RCA-Victor Co., Ine., 254, 255 
Western Electric Co. (Distributed 
by Electrical Research Products 
Inc.), 240, 241 
Tanks, Acid & Chemical Re- 
sisting 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 367 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Teaching Films 
Eastman Teaching Films, [ne., 234, 
235 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
240, 241 
Western Electric Co (Distributed 
by Electrical Research Products 
Inc.), 240, 241 
Teas 
John Sexton & Co., 312, 313 
Telephone Systems 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
International Time Recording Co., 
68, 69 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co., 102 
Samson Electric Co., 256, 257 
Standard Elec. Time Co., 82, 83, 
372 
Temperature Regulation 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 74, 75 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Tennis Court Construction 
M. R. Lane and Sons, 197 
Tennis Court Enclosures (see 
Fencing) 
Tennis Nets, Wire 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 153; 188 





Tennis Court Treatment 
Solvay Sales Corp., 203 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 137 
Testing Equipment (Micro- 
Analysis-Alcohol-Urine- 
Milk) 
The Matheson Co., 350, 351 
Textbooks 
Gregg Publishing Co., 275 
Thermocouples 
Rawson Elec. Instr. Co., 370 
Thermometers, Clinical, etc. 
Corning Glass Wks., 359 
Thermometers, Dial 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Thermostats 
Minneapolis 
Co., 74, 75 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Tile, Cork, Composition 
Armstrong Cork Co., 262 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 65 
Tile Cleaner 
Sterling Products Co., 204 
Tile Flooring (see Flooring) 
Toilet Paper (see Paper) 
Towels, Paper 
Seott Paper Co., 134 
Tractor Lawn Mowers 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 159 


Traffic Lights 
Holophane Co., Ine., 443 
The Thomas-Smith Co., 106 


Honeywell Regulator 


Transformers 
General Electric Co., 194, 362 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 


85, 205 
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Traps, Acid Proof 
, 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 


Traps, Steam 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Trays, Serving 
Aluminum Cooking 
314 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mtg. Co., 84, 


85, 205, 307, 308, 309 
Treads, Safety 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 86 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
87 
Trees 
Naperville Nurseries, 162 
Troughs, Blackboard Crayon 
Knapp Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
72, 73 
Tubes & Tubing, Glass 
Corning Glass Works, 359 
Palo-Mvers, Ine., 369 
Tubs, Stoneware, Acid-Resist- 
ing 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 
Typewriter Supplies 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co., 278 


Ultra Violet Lamps 


General Electric Co., 100 

Hub Electric Co., 277 
Vacuum Cleaners 

General Electric Co., 194, 362 

The Kent Co., 131 

Spencer Turbine Co., 136 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 84, 
85, 205 
Valves 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., 352, 


O90 


Valves, Diaphragm, Thermo- 
static Mixing 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 
Valves, Radiator 
Powers Regulator Co., 103 


Varnishes 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Ventilating Fans 
Graybar Electric Co., 66, 67 
Ventilating Pipe & Fittings 
General Ceramics Co., 361 
Maurice A. Knight, 348, 349 
Republic Steel Corp., 105, 319 


I S. Stoneware Co., 356, 357 


Vials 


Corning Glass Works, 359 


Visible Record Forms and 
Equipment 
Postindex Division, Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., 242; 243 


Vocational Equipment 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 366 
W. W. Kimball Co., 367 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Co., 451 
E. H. Sheldon & Company, 354, 3! 
United States Electrical Tool Co., 


Voltmeters (see Meters, Elec- 
tric) 
Wainscoting 
Congeleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 65 
Wall Covering, Cork Composi- 
tion 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 64, 65 
Wall Covering, Fabrice 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
91 
Wall Paints 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 132 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 


Utensil Co., 


NIVERSITY 


Wardrobes, Steel 
All Steel Equip Co., 260 
Art Metal Construction Cx j 
245 
General Fireproofing Co., 274 
Manufacturing Equipment & | 
neering Co., 198 
Terrell’s Equipment Co., 25 
Washers, Blueprint 
Wickes Bros., 375 
Wash Room Equipment 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 122-1 
H. W. Keebler Mfg. Co., 196 
Manufacturing Equipment & | 
neering Co., 198 
Midland Chemical 
Inc., 128, 129 
Seott Paper Co., 134 
Speakman Company, 80, 81 
Waste Disposal (see Incinera- 
tors) 
Water Closet Cleaners, Wire 
Allan J. Coleman, 130 
Water Coolers, Electric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( 
307, 308, 309 
Water Filters 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
International Filter Co., 195 
Water Heaters 
Kompak Co., 98 
Waterproofing 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 135 
Water Purification 
Everson Filter Co., 192 
Intermational Filter Co., 195 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 182, 18 


Laborat 


Pennsylvania Salt Co., 201 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine., 18¢ 
187 


Water Softeners 
International Filter Co., 195 
Water Wagon, Athletic 
Narragansett Machine Co., 200 
Wattmeters (see Meters, Elec- 
tric) 
Waxes, Floor 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 126, 1 
J. 1. Holeomb Mfg. Co., 122-125 
Midland Chemical 
Inc., 128, 129 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 135 
Weatherstrip, Metal 
Chamberlin Metal W eather St 
Co., 38 
Window Guards 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 164 
Window Screens 
Chamberlin Metal 


Co., &8 


Weathet st 


Window Shades 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 90 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ¢ 
91 

Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 95 

Spencer Lens Co., 282, 371 


Windows, Horizontally Pivoted 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 89 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 

Windows, Projected 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 89 
Truscon Steel Co., 61-63 

Wirework, Ornamental 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 164 

Wood Block Flooring 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring C: } 
Jennison-Wright Co., 70, 71 

Woodworking Machinery 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Co $51 

X-ray Films & Accessories 
Eastman Kodak Co,, 236, 347 


~« 


Index to Advertisers 


Aero Globe Co., The, 29 Cobbs Hill Drive. Rochester. N. Y 
Aljo Mfg. Co., 130 W. 21st St., N ; ; : : ; 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Ine., 550 Griffith Ave., Aurora, Il 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., The, New Kensington, Pa 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., N. Y. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., Lowell, Mass 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Amersil Co., Inc., The, S88 Cypress Ave., N. Y. 

Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Playground Equipment ........ eee 188 
Armstrong Cork Co., 929 Arch St., Lancaster. Pa 262 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. ..... . 242, 240 
Auger, ine., W. A., 36 Fulton &t.. Ni Xo kikciecs - ; .- 188 
tacon & Vincent Co., Inc., 49-51 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. . “ie ioe ae 
Barrett Automatic Keyless Lock Co., Upper Darby, Da . 190 
Berger Mfg. Co., The, Canton, Ohio .......... aire ; 263 
Berger Bldg. Div. of Truscon Steel Co., Canton, Ohio 4 61 
praaiey Ce.,. Mitton, 120 BB. 26th Bt., KM. Be. caw wsicicrs ; $33 
Buckeye Glide Co., Inc., 125 E. 23rd St., N. Y¥. ..... a etaibe 264 
Carsen Scenic Studios, Inc., Robt. P., 1507 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. .. obese 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 902 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo a ” 450 
Chairinton Corp., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. err eee ; ; 433 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co., Ine., Detroit, Mich. SS 
Champion Dishwashing Machine Co., Erie, Pa. . ; 315 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co., 1827-37 W. Lake St., Chieago, Il 191 
Caebes;. Tee., 2. Ba pm Th, is kad nnd ddoee ean Poe eee F 66 
Clark, Inc., Peter, 544 W. 30th 8t., N. WY. .scccce See a ; 267 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y. ..... ‘ ‘ ; 154, 155 
Coleman, Allan J., 208 No. Wabash <Ave., Chicago, Ill. . Sha ae 130 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. . wile aiaaace 316 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine., Kearny, N J ; sh , ? 64, 65 
Conrad & White Scenic Co., The, 132 So. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind 268 
Continental School Furniture & Equipment Co., 1414 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 269 
Corning Glass Works, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ..... Bae Sa ado 59 
Dayton Irrigation System, Inc., 143-151 E,. Post Road, White Plains, N. ¥ 156, 157 
Derby Co., P., Gardner, Mass Tere era ae ; ; . ; Sra Pe 270 
Detroit Steel Products Co., The, 2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. . ied , S9 
Dobson-Evans Co., The, Columbus, Ohio ........ bas waktnas.4 ' 435 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O., Spiceland, Ind. .........cccccccceccs ay , 90 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Ine., Newburgh, N. Y. .... ee ce 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 613 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. .........cccccccces ey S| 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Motion Picture Equipment ........... R0tws0le seen oe« pawiee eae : 236 

Organic Chemicals . Oe ee a a eee eee “h PTT ere Tet Ter ‘ ; 347 
Eastman Teaching Films, Ine., Rochester, N.Y. MeN reer ec 234, 235 
Edison. Ine... Thomas A., Orange, N. J err. ’ 272 
Edneational Exhibition Co., 26 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. .. ; mee 
Eimer & Amend, 200-204 E, 19th St., N. Y. .... ; cha 434 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The, Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Emergency Lighting Systems . iti ale eae oc aed P Se. eae ; ; 92 

Laboratory Batteries... 7 : ee Tr err a 360 
Electrical Research Products, Ine., 250 W. 7th St.. N. Y Si ee 240, 241 
Electro-Acoustie Products Co., 2131 Bueter Rd., Fort Wayne, Ind. .... 244, 245 
Erie Restaurant Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. ‘ j ST Cree ric ere . S17 
mrerson Pueer Ce., Gre W. EMBO WE, CMO, BU 6 ckcdcd Hee dees dcaceens : : . 192 
Fasnacht, Inec., Ira E., Ephrata, Pa. ..... . eT Ce re ee 193 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., The, 932-68 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio 158 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 4135 
Forman Co., The, 26 W. Broadway, N. Y. .. er 139 
Gasietd Bees.,. lnc... SeReee Fi Sab kievccswe versipcrnas errr Te sk .- 246, 247 
General Ceramics Co., 71 W. 35th St., N. Y. ........ ee er ry 7 361 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

BCCEEIC TRCTRABOTRCIOR (6.6 icc iiddioesesverdees xia Bia kota 310, 311 

WROOGIROMCIRE TOUIORE oc ckc vc cseiawers ae eee eanaen ; j 194 

Laboratory Equipment .......... Tere, er wore , ke oe 862 

Ultra Violet . i base Mr a: fe, oa, State tae asiewe ere re ore eee ee ve : oe 
General Electric X-Ray Corp., 2012 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill ....... 273 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio 

Laboratory Equipment. .......-.. ER Ee ee ee ee re Tetra 63 

Office and Library Equipment ................. re en ane ; . eres. 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ; Terre rrr es oe <oe P : e , 93 
Goassett Chemient Co. Tike. Fee, COO, GO obo 0.0 b.6s bese ds 6avasenweseseors cers 364 
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Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., N. Y 
Gregg Publishing Co., The, 270 Madison Ave., N. \ 
Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Hammett Co., J. L., Cambridge, Mass. ... = 
Hammett Co., J. L., 380 Jelliff Ave... Newark. N. J 
Hammond & Co., Inc., C. S., 360 Furman Ave., Brooklyn, N. \ 
Hlild Floor Machine Co., 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, II , 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. I., Draper & Van Buren Sts., Indianapolis, Ind 
Holophane Co., Ine., 342 Madison Ave., N ; 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., The, 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass 
Fire Alarm Systems ........ eae orem . ‘ , ‘ 
Laboratory Equipment, Electrical . gach 
Hub Electric Co., 2219-25 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 438 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich 
International Filter Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Il 
International Time Recording Co., 270 Broadway, N. \ 

Interstate Shade Cloth Co., Hoboken, N. J. . 

Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 740 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis 
Jennison-Wright Co., The, Toledo, Ohio ; 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., N. Y. ..... 


Keebler Mfg. Co., H. W., 422 First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 
Kent Co., Ine., The, 110 Canal St., Rome, N. \ ‘ F 
Kerner Incinerator Co., 3701 No. Richards St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 178 Lincoln St... Kewaunee, Wis 

Kimball Co., W. W., 306-08 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, I 
Knight, Maurice A., 227 Kelly Ave., Akron, Ohio 

Kompak Co., The, New Brunswick, N. J. . 

a a eee 


Lane & Sons, M. R., Ardmore, Pa. .. ‘ 
Latta, Ine., J. S.. W. 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa : 
Lingo & Son, Inc., John E., 29th St. & Buren Ave., Camden, N. J. 


Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering Co., Framingham, Mass 
Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass. eee 
Matheson Co., The, E. Rutherford, N. J 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine., The, 250 Park Ave.. N. ¥ 

Mazda Sunlight Lamps ................ 

MeNutt, Randolph, Buffalo, N. Y 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. ...... 

Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Towa 
Millard-Heath Co., 214-16 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co., The, Aurora, Il 

Minneapolis-Iloneywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Missouri Store Co., 909 Lowry St., Columbia, Mo 5 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 3333 W. Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wise 
Morse Boulger Destructor Co., 207-B E. 42nd St.. N 
Moto-Mower Co... The, 4600 Woodward Ave.. Detroit. Mich 
Murphy Davis Signal Co., The, Topeka, Kans 


Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Ill. ..... 
Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 20 Vesey St.. N. Y 
Nurre Companies, Inec., The, Bloomington, Ind 


Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., The, 1177 Marquette St.. N. E., Cleveland, O 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. .... ; : 


Palo-Mvyers. Ine.. 81 Reade St... N. Y 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Permaflector Lighting aia ata a 

Recreational Lighting Equipment 
Ponsell Floor Machine Co., 228 W. 19th St.. N. Y ; 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Corp., 1878 No. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y 
Porto Rico School Supply Co., Rio Piedras, Porto Rico ; 
Powers Regulator Co., The, 2724 Greenview Ave., Chicago, II 





Rawson Electrical Instrument Co., Inc., 95 Windsor St., Cambridge, Mass 
RCA Victor Co., Ine., Camden, N. J 
Centralized Radio a 
Photophone Sound Reproducing Equipment 
Reading Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. hate 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio 


Enduro Stainless Steel .............. R 
Toncan Iron Pipe .....«+-.. Pe ee oman 
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Index to Advertisers 


Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. ... weriiT Teer er ToT ere 


Scientific Equipment Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

Scientific Glass Apparatus Co., 49 Ackerman St., Bloomfield, N. J 
Scott. & Sons Co ) M., Marysville, Ohio 

Seott Paper Co., Chester, Pa ; ; 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 141 W. 15th St., N. ¥ 

Sexton & Co., John, 500 N. Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sheldon & Co., E. HL., Muskegon, Mich. 


Smith's Sons Co.,. John E., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Solvay Sales Corp., 61 Broadway, N - ‘ 
Sonneborn Sons, In¢ L., SS Lexington <Ave., N. Y. 





Speakman Co., Wilmington, Del. .........+. 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. 
EPOUIMERGCOUER  6nce sk ket ec rst ecsesnsndeeds 
Microscopes slit eat areas Sauces 
Spencer Turbine Co., The, Hartford, Conn , 
Standard Electric Time Co., The, Springfield, Mass 
Fire Alarm and -Telephone Equipment ..........-. PS ee ee 
Laboratory Equipment, Electrical 
Program Clock Equipment . ere bis 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, Ine., 26 Broadway, N. Y 
Standard School Fixtures Co., Grand Rapids, Mich ‘ ‘ 
Standard School Supply Co., 200-04 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo 
Sterling Products Co., 33 Bishop Rd., Easton, Pa 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The, 825 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 132-38 Church St., N. Y. 


Tablet & Ticket Co., The, 1021 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il 

Terrell’s Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Thomas-Smith Co., The, Canton, Ohio .......... 

Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio ; 

Toro Mfg. Co., 3042-3206 Snelling Ave.. Minneapolis, Minn 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The, 1208-50 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio F 


U. S. Electrical Tool Co., The, 2499 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
U. S. Stoneware Co., The, 50 Church St., N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ‘ ; 
Utilatree Products, Inc., 75 Varick St., N. Y. ........ er ee 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Ine., 1811 No. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inec., Newark, N. J 
Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill 
Western Electric Co New York, N. \ . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cooking Equipment 
Floodlighting Equipment 
Lighting Equipment 
PEE, Sve bs 00% 5.5K 
Refrigeration 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 601 Frevlinghuysen Ave., Newark, 


Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich 

Will Corp., 900 Maple St.. Rochester, N y 
Williams Iron Works, 430 E. 102nd St., N. Y 
Worthington Mower Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. ........ 
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CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


902 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LEADING CITIES 


Manufacturers and Installers of 





-END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 






Genuine BLOXONEND is a Composite End-Grain Floor Laid in 8-Foot Strins and Splined Together 





FOR GYMNASIUMS — SCHOOL SHOPS 


The installation method shown below has 
been used in laying millions of feet of 
Genuine BLOXONEND in school and uni- 
versity gymnasia. It is possible to obtain 
practically any required degree of resiliency 
—an exclusive BLOXONEND advantage. 
In shop, corridor, cafeteria and other serv- 
ice where utmost resilience is not impor- 
tant, the flooring is laid directly on subfloor 
without pitch or other adhesives. 


No Slivers Possible 

The end-grain fibres form the surface of 
BLOXONEND eliminating the sliver haz- 
ard, insuring long life and providing foot 
traction in all directions. The floor is 
handsome, quiet, stays smooth and is in- 
herently non-slip. Physical directors say 
that the “feel” of a Bloxonend floor is re- 
markable. 


Leading Industrialists have found that 
cold, stone-hard floors are_condycive to 
poor work because they puta brake on 
both mind and body. This is the reason 
such floors are seldom tolerated in manual 
training rooms. Wood is the preferred ma- 
terial and the trend is toward BLOXON- 
END because of its long life, resiliency, 
smoothness and cleanliness. The floor is 
non-sliver and non-slip. Its use prevents 
damage to tools accidentally dropped. 


Write for Booklet 

Nearly all nationally known school archi- 
tects specify BLOXONEND. Our Booklet 
“School Floors” gives details of construc- 
tion, contains specifications for laying and 
representative installations in 
Write for a copy. 


illustrates 
gyms and shops. 
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PORTER-CABLE-HUTCHINSON CORP. 


1819 No. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
PORT(\- (‘ABLE 
> N DE 2 el 


THE MOST WIDELY USED IN THE WORLD 


WHY PAY FOR REFINISHING DESKS, BLACKBOARDS?. 
Your Janitor Can Do It with the TAKE-ABOUT Sander 
Pays for Itself First Season—Then Put in Vocational Shop 





Hundreds of schools have found the TAKE- Slate blackboards readily renewed and joints 
ABOUT Sander saves many dollars in refinishing evened up. It doesn’t take many feet of black- 
old desks, tables, woodwork and slate black- board before the TAKE-ABOUT pays for itself. 
boards. This tool, in the hands of your mainte- You pay your janitor anyway, let him save you 
nance man, can show you savings impossible real money with a TAKE-ABOUT Sander. 
by any other method. Cimarron Consolidated When the refinishing work is done, put this 
Schools wrote, “Our machine proved highly sat- tool in your manual training shop where it stimu- 


isfactory. Our janitor finished 400 desk tops last lates interest and eliminates tedious, uninstruc- 
summer. He had never used a machine like it tive handsanding. Four different models. 


TAKF; Sander 






before, but he did a very good job.” The smooth, We specialize in assisting 
speedy action of the abrasive belt quickly re- schools solve refinishing prob- 
moves old varnish, scratches and gouges, mak- lems on furniture and floors. 


ing the desk like new. Eliminates hand planing Write to-day for circular show- 

and scraping. Sands curved seat backs. Five ing how others do a superior job at big saving. 
times faster than hand work. No need to dis- No obligation. We can refer you to many. en- 
mantle. desks. thusiastic clients. 


SAVE YOUR FLOORS WITH A Speedmatic 


Many worn floors are replaced that could be quickly 
leveled and resurfaced economically with the SPEED- 
MATIC. Schools and colleges find this machine reduces 
their maintenance costs materially. It’s so simple and 
easy to operate that your janitor can do the work in his 
spare time. Quiet and dustless—he can use it during 
school hours. Rapidly removes varnish, dead fibres and 
dents, leaving a smooth, clean floor ready for oil, wax 
or varnish. Find out about this method by writing us 
to-day. Four styles. We can meet your requirements. 

Manufacturers of 20 woodworking and sanding ma- 


chines. 
PORT!) (ABLE 
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